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ir. In* was s ?! coiisiooivd as an ablo 
'' ncnii ' aii<l tiioro 'A-iiU'd (o he gtv.it 
td van'ajii s to he (b'rnod iVoin intnisting 
h.' g<'\ei’innoiii of India to a tried sol- 
lier, and iVmu uniriiig tin; higliesl civil 
vi^ith (lie highest imlitH^ power. In 
‘Very n 'pet L (’oniwallis nieriti'd the 
'iihigi'iin V liicii Dnmlas liiid pr niouuced 
,ipui Iri'a 111 (be llouv ofCoimiioiis in 
l/8d He was Idgli-r/imded, disiiitCM-sted 
11 money matters, mdd and eipntable in 
eir<]>'r, anxious to do good and piivent 
’vd,fcSleady and |a cs^'veniig in bis appli- 
’iitioci'to lmsiue>.s, and pai’tiealail} dis- 
iii;'uished to liis Miieeie desire to pro- 
note bJaJ welfare <-(' oni Indian subjeeN 
>f wht >’e wioiigs and oppressions lie laid 
leard sy.inncli. Animated by these feel- 
began to iritro<luce various iii- 
en d changes as soon as iie arrivi'd at 
’lUcutta; but tboiigh the motive was 
tverywbere gofwl, the new uicasiires were 
ally eharact en/iiid by ,i great nii- 
liie .or the pnrpos(‘ they weic intended 
serve And 1/ii'd Cornwallis Iiad not 
a'n -iigin in.lia ere he found himself 
/nstra *ied to ..I, in polities and war, 
id vdth reference to the native princes, 
'UUicb the same manner tluitV’arnn 
Hastings ' nl acted. lIis lordsliiu went 
,t. tlje haiikn of tin- (Ganges witli llie in- 
vidioii and the !uap<' of avoiding wats of 
‘Micpiest and extension of ten itory, and 
dVceephig the wbob' oj' iJritisb India, and 
dH\8tatcs dependent upon it, in ii happy, 
vdii; 11 . 


mps Ibti’.s linliu bill now in 

full operation, tiid no side the 

vacillating and fre«pi anclcoti- 

tiadictory policy of (Jte ’ of Oirec* 
tm\s, and to vest tl imeiit of British 

India buhstaiitiall/ ii‘ the British govern- 
ineiit. It gave to the Board of C’ontrol 
the powers of wai and peace, and re- 
lieved the goveriior-gviK’ral fiorn many of 
those Iieavy n'spon >ibdinea under which 
Hastings had !rd)oa>’cd. In smiu* matters 
there was still a want if unity of power and 
intention, but uudei the Board of Coutroi, 
or wi'h the direciloii of one of the secre- 
taries of state, the con ('{.poudeuce with tJie 
goveinor-gv'cial and eouueil and other 
authoritv.f in India became very dilfer- 
eiit Iron, what it bad been when directed 
solely by a few ^"adiiig directors sitting 
in Leadeiiliall Street as a secret council 
or co'iimittee it liecaine more clear, 
in. re consistent, mors" honourable and 
» - *v(ik‘d. 1*1 vVarreu Hastings’s time it 
.tad bw) oifet 1 '-’Ml *a daik and disgract- 
ful riddle, diHionlt to be iintlerstood, and 
easy to be iiii.sinterjtivted. Moreover tin'" 
general situation of at^'airs in Tndia was 
infinitely less diflicult and pei'iilcxiiig 
now than it bad lieen. nud Hastings, by- 
breaking the only Kiiroj'wiu power capa- 
ble of content ing with ns, and by col^ 
solidatirg llie 'rnpov vihich the great 
Clive had foumiid, had rendered com' 
parativcly ca-y tin* » 'sk i f all bis succ'^i*:- 
fcors. lu work' t (l ose two givat 
, - B ' 
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ends, vitliout aid from tlie government 
at home, without money or any assistance 
fh)in the Company, Ilastings had com- 
mitted many questionable acts, and, jh*!*- 
hara, some few evil deeds , l)ut tliose acts 
and deeds had fully answered their end, 
and had left no uecessiW for recurring to 
them. If the conscirftiqus, scrupulous 
Cornwallis had been governor-general at 
the time of the trying crisis in 1 78(^-2-3, 
India in all probability Vould haw been 
lost to us, for his lords'll would never 
have done what Hasting^iid or caused 
to be done art Henares, Lucknow, and Fy- 
zabad; but now there was little likelihood 
or necessity for his lonlship’s conscience 
being put to so severe a test by his 
patriotism. The power and prestige of 
the French in India were iinnihiUted ; 
amd although they made some feeble 
efforts to re*erect the system of M. Bussy, 
by renewing the struggle in Hindustan, 
they never again became formidable in 
that part of the world, their eflorts being 
checked by their great Revolution, and 
their energy and ambition being employed 
in other channels by the Republican and 
Bonapartean wars. 

By three I'ills passed in 1786 several 
parts of the act of 1784 were explairuKl and 
amended, and the powers of the governor- 
general were at once enlarged, and lietter 
defined than they had lieeii in Hastings’s 
time. The governor-general was vested 
.■Mrith a discretionary right of acting, in ex- 
traordinary cases, without the concurrence 
of the Supreme Council at Calcutta, being 
held solely and personally responsible 
for any consequences which might ensue 
from the measures adopted under such 
circumstaueel. This went to do away 
with that divided authority, and that 
almost constant collision between the 
governor-general and the council, which 
had tormented and tortured Hastings, 
and which, more than once, had placed 
in jtepardy our dominion in Hindustan 
Under CorilVallis there could be no such 
'men— no members of council could do 
»uch d^ods — as Francis, Clavcring, and 
Monson. The success which attended 
the new governor-general in fndia was 
also promoted by^he high ^nsideration 
tBXi enjoyed in England. ** Hia mik and 
dbaracter^ while it placed him above the 


influence of die ministers of the crown or 
the fear of the Court of Directors, com- 
manded a respect from tlie civil and mili- 
tary servants of the Company, which,] 
added to the iiicrc'iscd powers with whiclj| 
he was vested, freed him from every 
shadow of opposition, lie was enabled 
fioni the same causes to stmmlat to exer- 
tion, b^ thi‘ distinction which his personal 
favour bestowed, the first talents in India; 
and to comlnne the eflorts of ever} am- 
bitious and liononrablo mind in the sup- 
port of the measures of his iidininistra- 
tion.”* If we compare these advantages 
with the niinieroiis disadvantages of War-^ 
ren Hastings, our admiration and as< . 
tonishment at the achievements of that 
extraordinary man must be greatly iu- 
creast‘d. 

Mr. Pitt’s government seemed fully 
determined to supjiort Lord Corn w alii-' 
as the governor -general the} had f 
pointed, and to eveicise and jealou 
guard all the powers which the India Bil) 
of 1784 eonfeired upon them. In the 
}ear 1787, when a war with France was 
appi ehended, the Boaid ot C’ontrol, ovei 
which Dundas p^e^idt*d, resolved to send 
four additional regiments to India in the 
(’ompany’s ships; and this was uiiai^- 
iiioiisly approved by the CJonrt of Direc- 
tors. I^ut when tJie alarm blew over, 
and pacific declarations had been ex- 
changed with Fraiic<% the gentlemen Mi 
jA*adcnhall Street thought tJiat the a 'di- 
tional regiments were not wanted, u 
that if the government wished to sci 
them, it ought to defray the charges, anc 
to p.iy and provide fdf them when in 
India. Ministers certainly did wisli to 
send them —they were desirous, in fact, 
of forming a ^leriiianent estihlLhmcnt of 
king’s troops in these distant possessions 
— bi ‘ they did not wish to pay for ttiobu 
The Board of Control and the Directors 
were again at issue. 

The Directors quoted the act of 1781, 
by which it appeared that the Company 
was bound to pay for such troops only a* 
should be sent out at their own requif 
tion. The Board of Control quoted 
act of 1784, by which they were invt 

* Sir John M.Llcolm, ' Sketch of the Politi 
History of tactia.’ 
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•vith the power to send troops, and, in 
• case of the Company refusing to pay 
them when sent, to defray the expenses 
out of their territorial possessions. The 
' Jponipany eonsiilted eminent lawyers ; 
^nd ministers, being evidently doubtful 
of the law as it stood, brought in a bill 
to settle the question and establish the 
right they claimed. Pitt him.self moved 
' ill the House, on the ‘2r>th of February, 
1788, for leavt' to bring in a bill declara- 
tory of the intention of the act of 1784. 
He said it was incompivhensilde to him 
how respectable men of the law could 
have tpicstioned the interpretation of the 
statute of 1 784 ; tliat “ in his miud 
nothing could he more clear than that 
there was no one stop that could have 
been taken, previous to passing the act 
<f 1784, by the(^ourt of Directors touoh- 
ng the militiiry and political concerns of 
lia, and also the eolleetion, maiiage- 
it, and application of the revenues of 
die territorial iKissessions, tliat the com- 
iHissioners of the lioard of ( kmtrol had not 
low a right to take hy virtue of the 
-owers and authority vested in them hy 
fhe act of 1784.’* This was the same us 
declaring that no power was left to the 
Directors, and that all power was ab- 
sorbed hy the Hoard of Control or hy 
^ministers themselves. And yet Pitt him- 
j.self had declared, in 1784, that it was not 
liis intention, or the meaning of the hill, 
cO i>npair the power of the (kmrt of Di- 
ors, but only to define and regulate 
' The magnates in Leadenhall Street 
jilist by this time have sighed for Fox’s 
lilh Dimdas, as beexime his functions as 
eading member of the Hoard of Control, 
employed more comprehensive language 
even than that of the jiremier, affirming 
that by the act of 1781 the Hoard of 
Control might, if it chose, devote the 
whole revenue of India to the purjiose of 
its defence, without leaving the Company 
a single rupee 1 As doubts, however, 
hudjieen entertained, he thought the best 
Vay of meeting them would he by the 
;8cial act now proposetl. The ojpposition 
'?ntained that this proceeding was 
gy unparliamentary; that the opinion 
junsel, taken perhaps upon an imper- 
,.y State of the case, was not sufficient 
ound-«for a aeclaratory 1^1; that if 


such a practice were to obtain, declara- 
toiy acts would be multiplied <td vi/inv 
turn ; that the legislature ought never tc 
have recourse to such an expedient, ex- 
cept when the wording of an act was sc 
ambiguous as to stand in need of explana- 
tion, or where, in C{>nsequence of the 
clashing jiulgmcnts of courts, or doubt; 
expressed by judges from the bench, it 
became necessary for the legislature tc 
propound anew its own meaning ; that in 
all other eases parliament, by making 
declaratory bills uiKin previous acts, M'oulq 
quit its legislative and assume a judicial 
capacity, and, as in the present case, 
would decide in a caus(‘ in which it wa^, 
in some respects, interested as a party, 
and w'ould be a gainer by its decision. 
If the minister, instead of submitting the 
claim of government to a legal decision, 
nas resolved to supersede the question 
hy an extraordinary declaration of par- 
liament, what was it but to declare that 
he chos(‘ to remove the ciiuse from the 
courts of law, where he knew he could 
have no undue influence, into tlie two 
House of Farliament, where he knew, 
and every one else knew, that he had an 
influence, and a great one ? Surel^ suefe 
proceedings would amount to manifest 
and violent oppression. It was fijrthcr 
argued that the measure proposed was 
liable to maiij' political objections, and 
I might he used as a precedent for 
I the very worst purposes. A minister, 
strong in his majority^ would have 
nothing to do hut to bring in a hill for 
granting new^ powers, in doubtful and 
ambiguous words, and with clauses that 
had a double meaning — he would havp 
nothing to do but to introduce this bill 
with a gener'^l declaration of its moderate 
principles and a sacred regard to the 
rights which it was intended to control. 
Hy these means the consent o^the parties 
concerned might he obtained, and the 
alarm and unpopularity avoided ; and 
then, when greater powers were assumed 
than w'ere ever supposed to be granted, 
the ministier might sweep away all objeo- 
tioBS and by a high, over-ruling 

stretch of parliaxuentary authori^, and 
declare that what he contended iw was 
the law of th^uand. It was quite evident, 
they urged, that something of this sort 
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bad happened in the present case ; that darkly and tacitly conveyed jK>wers tc 
the Company had been deluded into a the lloard of Control as hostile to the 
consent to the bill of I7fi4 ; and that the rights of the Company as Mr. F'ox’s bill, 
minister, having obtained that consent, but that they had a confidence in the ad- 
was now endeavouring to put his own ministration which introdnee^^, it, anjl 
construction upon the act. Mr. Haring, had no doubt of tlit-ir exercising those 
as a party interested, s.iid that when the powers with gentleness and moderation, 
hill of 1784 wiis in agitation, it had not If the Directors had acted upo^ any such 
been intinmteil to the Directors that it persuasion, they must have been insane ; 
gave any such f)Ower to the Hoard of Imt Mr. Haring, who was one of the 
Control as ministers were now contemd- Directors, and a hotter authority in these 
ing for; ami that, if the Directors had so matters than Harre, declared that ^he 
understood the bill, they would not have Directors had never so nnderstotid Pitt’s 
given their support to it, as they would bill, or foresevn the powT?*s which Mould 
have seen it tended to annihilate the Com- be claimed by the Hoard of Control, 
pany, and deprive tli<‘m of all their rights Fox followed Harri' in eiidcavonving to 
and powers. After a long deliate leave show that the Cf)mpa7iy had submitted 
for bringing in the Declaratory Bill was to woi*se terms from Pitt than any that 
granted without a division. On its second were included in his own much-abused 
reading, on the 3rd of March, the East bill. “ It Mill now,” said Fox, “no 
India Company w('re heard against it by longer be clanioun d through the country 
their counsel, Messrs. Krskinc and House, that I am the violator of chartered rights. 
The counsel endeavoured to prove that or the usurper of the jiowers of the J^ast 
the construction now atteiupb'd to be put India Company. Had tlie right honoiir- 
upon the act of 1784 was contrary to its able gentleman (Pitt) acted in the same 
true and original meaning; that such open May in 1783 as he does now, all 
construction would vest in the Hoard of that abuse which I have sustained, all 
Control powers injurious to the rights [ that clamour that has been excite^d, all 
and interests of the (^ompaiiy, and of a that popular frenzy Mliicli disgraced the 
dangerous political nature. Mr. Pul- kingdom from one end of it to the other, 
teuey, and some other members who had never would have been jirovokod.” The 
voted with the minister, declared that op|)osition also contendt'd that this new 
they supported him at the time from a or declaintory bill Mould leave at the 
conviction that the bill contained no such mercy of ministcTs all the money the 
powers as were now claimed, for other- Company possessed either in India or in 
wise they would never have voted for it; England, so that the veiy trade of the 
that the construction attempted to lie put Company might be interrupted or anni- 
upon it by this new declaratory bill made hilated whenever the government should 
it as obnoxious as Mr. Fox’s bill -nith be very poor or very rapacious. It was 
only this ilifference, that in Fox’s liill all idle to talk of the commercial powers of 
was open and without disguise, Mhercas the Company being left undisturbed, if 
lout’s bill would work out its object by the chancellor of the exehtMjuer could 
fmud and dissimulation. Mr. Powys withdraw tliat capital without which 
said that in 1 784 the House had no idea eommercc has no powers. Strong objeq- 
that any such meaning wouM be at- tioiis wore likewise urged against the par- 
tempted to be given to Pitt’s bill; and ticular measure which had brought on 
that if the House had conceived anything the struggle between the Directors and 
o-f the kind, the ]>ill would have been tlie Hoard of C’ontrol. Colonel Harre, 
rejected. Colonel Harre, wluise ardour Colonel Fullartoii, Mr. Haring, and seve-. 
was cooled by years and a pension of ral other meml>ers said that it would 
30U0l., affirmed that, having asked at the have been much more just, and a great 
time one of the Directors why they had deal more eo/>nomi«*al, to have suffered 
suilered the bill to pass unresisted, and the Company lo raise four regiments, or 
with the sanction of their concurrence, to have sent over ‘J4(M) men. v>hieh were 
the director had admitted that the bill wanting to complete the king’s regiments 
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already in India, than to send out four 
new refiinients of king’s troops ; that it 
vas besides impolitic, and tended to pro- 
duce confusion in the ("oinpany^s govcrn- 
jnent in India, to put the power of the 
, sword into two hands, and create jealousy 
and disgust in the minds of the officers 
in the Company’s service, 'rhey con- 
tended that the administi atioii had adopted 
tlie measure |)roju)sed, only with the view 
of extendiJig their owm inllnence and 
patronage in the distribution of com- 
mands and comnilssioris. (\>loneI Ihirre' 
remarked that, before this plan fn* send- 
ing out king's troops, ministers had con- 
tended that there were already troops 
enough, and meu’e than enoiigli, in India, 
and had forced the Directors to adopt that 
opinion ; “ but,” added he, “ I have long 
seen, and 1 now see more distinctly, a 
system of patronage, a settled and digested 

? lan at the bottom of the w hole business. 

t is a regular progressive plan to grasp 
all the patronage of the (’oinpany, in 
order to use it in parliament.” Harn* 
conjured tlie House lo look about them ; 
declaring that if the present bill passed, ti 
fatiil stab would he given to the con<-1i- 
tulimi. In (he last place, doubts w'erc 
started whether it was coiisi'-tent with 
the princli»K s of tin; constitution to allow 
the lloaid of Oaitrol to keep uji an aimy 
of king’s tioops in India to an} amount 
they chose, and take pa}meiit for them 
from the Company’s territorial ivveniu s, 
and W'ithoiit vote of parliament, it hein 
declared that the king could have no 
troops but those for whieli iiarliament 
annually voted Uie money. It was repn*- 
sented that, if the Hoard of Control should 
be allowed to touch any part of the terri- 
torial revenues, there was no knowing 
how far they might go, or how great 
might he tlie influence they would obtain'^ 
and Sheridan reminded the House that 
those revenues amounted to nine milliolis 
Sterling!* On the other side, Pitt urged 
that he had done nothing by stealth ; that 
it was the declared intention of tlie act of 
1784 to tra’ri.sff'r the goveriiment of India 
fh>m the Hoard of Directors to the Hoard 
of Control ; and that he had never held a 

• At thU time tho re\enue bnrL-ly exceeded 
sJinwQ ttillions. 


language which admitted of any other 
iiiterprefcitiwii : that all the feai*s and 
doubts expressed were visionary ; and 
that, ill order to do much good and pre* 
vent much liarm, it was necessary that 
the influence of the crown should be felt 
in India. Dun das reminded the House 
that the Hoard of C’oiitrol had already 
exercised the right of paying the troops 
out of the territorial revenues: thus, in 
178.'i, when the pay of the army w'as 
greatly in arrear, and w hen the troops in 
eonsequeiice were almost in a state of 
revolt ami mutiny, tlie Hoard of Control 
had sent out orders to postjione payments 
of ever} other description, and apply the 
Company’s money to the sali.«faction of 
the army. He insisted that vrithout the 
powers in (|ucstioii the Hoard rif Control 
would be but a useless instilutioTi, and 
that, as the mernhers of the Hoard of 
Conti ol W'‘re responsible to parliament 
for all tlieir doings, there could lie no 
groat danger of tlieir doing wrong, let 
their powers be as extensive as they 
might. Pitt ventured to say that lie 
thought all the troops in India, of what^o- 
e^er deseriptiou, oiiglit to belong to the 
king; that tlieie ought not to be two 
establishments, one the king’s and the 
otluT the ('om])any’s; and that it was 
really hi jirejiarution far this reform that 
he was now' sending out the four regi- 
inenls. As to the eoiistitiilioual t|ncslioii 
about keejiing troops on foot whose pay 
was not annually \oted by parliament, he 
said that the Hill of Ivights and the Mu- 
tiny Act tin* Old} positive laws we had 
on the subject— referred to troops w';fthin 
the ri'aljn, and were, liesides, somewhat 
vague in their wording. Indeed, he 
thought tliat one of the advantages at- 
tending the present question would be to 
draw attention to that important but de- 
fective part of constitutional law ; an<l 
he was ready to receive from any 
quarter si^ggestions upon that head, as 
also respecting the best means of prevent- 
ing aii} abuse to which the army and the 
patronage of India might be liable. Still, 
howev'M*, tliis ilechiratory act seemed so 
different from the opinions Pitt had ex- 
pressed ill 178;i and in 1784, ancl the 
suspicions excited by it were so violent, 
tliut he saw his great majorities sliding 
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away from liim. Tho motion for com- 
mitting the hill was carnoil, on the r)th 
of March, only by I81i against Two 
days after, when the bill was to be 
brought up, he n)s<‘ and said himself that 
he felt it his duty to move for its being 
recommitted, in order to obtain the in- 
sertion of some salutary checks on the 
sending of ttoops to India without con- 
sent of parliament, and on any improper 
application of the teiritorial revenues. 
()n the loth the bill Avas recommitted, 
and Pitt moved four additional clauses; - 
1. To limit the miinber of forces, for the 
payment of which the Hoard of (Control 
were empowered to issue their orders 
tr» 8015 men of tJio king’s troops, and 
12,200 men of Euroiiean forces in the 
(\)m[)any’s service ; 2. Tt» iirevent the 
Hoard from increasing the salary of any 
olfieer in the service of the Ckmipany, 
unless such increase should he proposed 
by the Directors, and laid before parlia- 
ment; 3. To jireveiit the Boaril from 
ordering the payiiieiit of any extraor- 
dinary allowance to any person on ac- 
count of services performed in India, 
except with the concurrence of the Direc- 
tors and parliament, 4. To oblige the 
Directors to lay annually before parlia- 
ment an account of the produce of all 
their revenues, and of all their disburse- 
ments. ''I'hese clauses were agreed to 
without dehate. Ihit ivsistauee to the bill 
was not yet over. On the third reading, 
on the 14tli of March, Sir Grey Dooper, 
Wyndham, John Anstriitlier, Francis, an<l 
others siMike strongly against the whole 
hill, endeavouring to sliow, by various 
arguments, that it was iinparliaiiientary, 
illogical, and illegal. Sir (B'ey Ctiopcr 
said that the bill had come out from the 
committee even more unparliamentary 
ill its form than it w’as before: that it 
was inconsistent with the nature and 
principle of declaratory bills to superadd 
to the declaration of whatw^as and is law', 
explanatory clauses, qualifications, and 
restraints; and that, if the present bill 
passed the House, it would have the effect 
of declaring that certain powers had Iwen 
vested in the Hoard of Control, and yet 
not vested without certain conditions 
which previously had not had existence. 
Sir Grey added, that the new clauses pro- 


posed by the minister to cover his rear 
w ere prrpostrrons in the correct sense of 
the word ; they were in tlieir nature an- 
tecedent lo the declaratory bill, and ought 
to have, made a part of the act to be ex- 
plained, if that act really intended to give 
the extraordinary p' .'w^ers which this de- 
claratory bill assmned, Out which the 
omission of these clauses clea.ly proved 
that it did not give. Scott, afterwards 
Lord Eldon, Addington, afterwards Taird 
Sidinoiith, J..ord Mulgravc, Ilardinge, 
Thornton, one of the Directors, Kolle, 
and others, defended the bill, and tlie 
motives and plans of Fill in his great bill 
of 1784; and the third ‘reading was car- 
ried, though by a majority of only 54, 
which at this time was considered a small 
majority. In the lairds tJie ministerial 
preponderance was more visible, yet there 
too the declaratory bill was wannly op- 
ptised. J,.ord Porchester moved that the 
opinion of the judges should Ik* taken 
ujHiii th(‘ construction and raeaning of tlie 
India Hill of 1784. Lord Ilawkesbury 
said that this won hi produce imnccessary 
delay and enormous expense to the Com- 
pany, whose shijis were detained in port, 
and might lose their voyage for the pre- 
sent >ear. The motion was rejected by 
a majority of considerabl_y more than two 
to one, as w’as also a motion made by the 
Duke of TSorfolli, for deferring tlie second 
reading a week, agreeably to the prajer 
of a petition which he presented fiom 
some of the proprietors of India stock. 
'I’hc IManpiess of Lansdowne expressed 
his ulmo^t astoiiishruerit that any man 
who recollected wdiat had passed m that 
House ill the years 1783 and 1781, in 
debating the India Hill of Mr. Fox and 
the hill of the present clianct‘1 lor of the 
xchequer, could contend for a moment 
that tlie powers or principles of the pre- 
sent bill were contained in that of 1784. 
He showed that tlieir lordships had re- 
jected Mr. Fox’s bill upon the ground 
that it contained such powers and prin- 
ciples; and >et the very act which they 
afterwards passed in 1784, as now at- 
tempted to be explained, contained the 
very same principles w'hicli had been so 
much reprobated in Mr. Fox’s bill. If 
there was to be a preference, he, for his 
part, would have preferred that bill widch 
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gave the goveniment of India to parlia- 
ment for four years. By this time it 
would have expired. But, if the powers 
proposed should onee be given to the 
crown, what time and exertion would 
not be required to restore it, or to keep 
within due bounds the inliuenee of the 
crown, wlien all the patronage of India 
w'ould be added to that influence! His 
lordship concluded with objecting that 
this declaiatory bill, in some measure, 
decided a point hilherlo left suspended, 
namely, the public right to the territorial 
possessions in India Ho allowed that 
fiome decision uj)on that point must soon 
be made, and a general system for the 
goveiiimcnt of India adopted. Ho was 
ready to enti*r into a cool dis<‘Us.sion of 
that most iinporbint s}^.stem ; hut he could 
not think that they ought to place so im- 
plicit a confidence in the profiuind wis- 
dom and great exjierieiice of his majesty ’s 
present ministers as blindly and precipi- 
tately to adopt all tlicir projects. The 
third readiilg w'us, however, carried by 
71 against 28. 'Flic Dukes of I*ortland, 
Devonshire, and Bedford, Ixirds <.>arlisle, 
Porchestcr, Derby, Sandwicti. Dmgh- 
boroLigh, Fitzwdlliam, and six other birds, 
signed a long and powerfully expressed 
protest. 

No India bill had ever yet been framed 
that could stand without after-explana- 
tions and amendments. Such was tlie 
case, W’hether the hill jirovided for the 
administration of law in India, or pro- 
vided for the powers of the (lovermm'ut 
to be exercised at home. The famous 
Kegulating Act was not the only one 
which reipiivcd repealed explanations and 
alterations. Without the three amend- 
ing hills of 178(J and the Declaratory 
Bill of 1788 Pitt’s India Bill of 1784 
must have limped and halted. Hard and 
embarrassing was the fate of men wlio 
had to act under these defective and 
obscure acts of parliament I It sometimes 
happened that they were held respon- 
sible for what they had never rightly 
understood. 

Lord Cornwallis was strengthened in 
almost every way during three >ears 
of tranquillity, and his government in 
India had acquired consistency and regu- 
’,arity before any serious conflict com- 


menced. The principal event which oc- 
curred during his administration was 
the war with Tippoo Sultaiin. On the 
2yth of December, 178‘J, Tippoo stormed 
the Hues of the Uajah of Travaucore, a 
prince who was acknowledged to be 
under the protection of the Kiiglisli Go- 
vernment. by the stipulations of tlie treaty 
which Tippoo had concluded in 1784. 
This unjirovoked aggression was the ori- 
gin of the war. Our opposition party in 
parliament — conspicuous among whom 
w'as now Pliilip Francis — did not hesitate 
to blame Coin wall is as they had pre- 
viously blameil Hastings ; and they tixik it 
upon thcmsel ves to honour and applaud, 
and afterwards to ctimmiserate, Tippoo 
Sultaun, as an inoH'ensne ruler saerificed 
to our ambition and thirst for conquest. 
Yet Tq)p(x> was the cruel, faithless, am- 
bitious ])rince that we have ilescribed 
him. Hyder Ali, though a barbarian, 
had several of the (lualities of a great 
prince ; but there appears to have been 
uotliiiig great about Tipjioo, except the 
poAver and rLSources wliich his father 
iiad left him. 

After the peace of Mangalore, in 
1781, the dominions of M}sore, of 
which Tijipoo remained in possession, 
extended over a tract of country some 
.OOO miles in length by 350 in brt'adth : 
it was neatly all an elevated table-land, 
intersected everywhere with rivers, and 
C(K)liiig, fertilising streams ; the climate 
is, for India, very temperate, and the soil 
as fertile as almost any part of the great 
peiiinsnla. It swarmed with population, 
the Mohammetlaiis being almost as nu- 
merous as the Hindus, Uie more ancient 
occupants of the soil. Severid of the 
towns, besides Seringapatam, the capital, 
were .strongly fortified; and the region 
uboiinds ill places of great natural strength, 
aflbrdiug admirable ailvautages for a de- 
fensive war. Anticipating and providing 
for a grand struggle, Tippoo, assisted by 
Fhiropeun engineers, chiefly French and 
Italians, had erected many new for- 
tresses. His annual revenue was esti- 
mated at about five millions sterling, and 
his father had left him a well-filled trea- 
sury. Besides European engineers and 
artillery officers, he had a considerable 
number of Europeans to train and disci- 
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pline his native troops : but these fellows 
were chiefly connnon soldiers that had 
deserted from the Company’s service to 
escape punishment for crimes committed; 
and, as Tippoo was a bigoted Mussulman, 
and fond of religious conversion, forced 
or spontaneous, they had all become rene- 
gadoes. He had clothed part of his regu- 
lars ill uniform resembling that of the 
sepoys in the English service, aial had 
armed them with French muskets. Their 
discipline, however, was very far from 
perfect, and their M'hole number incon- 
siderable, not exceeding three or four 
thousand. The rest of his infantry w'as 
a mere ralible, armed with old muskets, 
matchlocks, pikes, and sc3unetars. But 
his principal force was his cavaliy - that 
Mysorean cavalry which had repeatedly 
rusheil through tlie Ghauts like moun- 
tain-torrents, and swept the whole of the 
low country of the (Carnatic. Yet the 
elite of this force, the Circar, or stahle- 
horsc, who were uiiifonnly clothed and 
equipped, did not exceed hOOO; all the 
rest being irregulars, who found their 
own horses and arms, and who did no 
military duty, except when called into 
the fiehi on some emergency, or to make 
some plundering incursion into the terri- 
tories of their neighbours. These fel- 
lows, however, were bohl and clever 
riders ; and the rapidity of their move- 
ments often made up for their defieieney 
ill other points, llis artillery was more 
than respectable, the French having fur- 
nished him with guns of all calibres, 
mail)’ of which, being larger and longer 
than any of the guns of Lord (kirnwallis, 
gave him a considerable advantage over 
the English in this war. He l>oast(*d 
that, in artillery practice, he had left his 
masters, the Nazarenes, far behind him; 
** although, like the salamander, they 
passed their lives in fire.” His heavier 
pieces were all drawn b^' elephants; and, 
liesides four hundred trained elephants, 
the he.st that could he procured in India, 
he had an immense train of the fine.st 
bullocks. According to a British officer 
engagerl, a Imiulred pieces of ordnance 
were frequently moved, during these 
campaigns, with a rapidity not easily to 
be conceive^l, and far superior to the l>est 
speed the English artillery could make ; j 


and the velocity with which his large 
IxMlies of cavalry changed their situations, 
and the general rapidity with which, his 
whole movements were executed, gave 
him another great advantage. When the 
war was carried into his own dominions, 
his irregulars, 'k> had lieen accustomed 
to rely only upon plui>d<u’ for their sup- 
port and reward, were euga;>ed by what 
Tippoo called regular pay : l)ut lie only 
engaged them by the month or moon ; 
and Tippoo lengthened months or moons 
beyond their natural duration to save his 
pocket. “ '^rhirty, forty, and even fifty 
day.s,” says Major Tailor, ‘‘constitute 
their duration ; and the slate of his trea- 
sury, or his own whim, regulates the 
calendar.” But in matters where the 
advantage is less evident, 'fippoo indulged 
his whims to exi-ess. He was a reformer 
or innovator of the most persevering 
kind, changing all old things, and liking 
nothing hut what wiis new and of his 
owm creation. It seemed as if the soul 
of a French democrat had been trans- 
fused into this Indian despot. He changed 
the date.s of the ancient Mohammedan 
festivals; he changed the name of every- 
thing in government, law, and military 
tactics ; he gave new names to the ilays 
and months, to weights, measures, coins, 
forts, towns, offices civil and military; in 
short, to all things and persons, (*xhi- 
hiting “ a singular coincidence at iiearlj’ 
one and the same time, and in disUint 
and unconnected quarters of the globe, 
between the extremes of unbridled demo- 
cracy and uncontrolled despotism.”* He 
created a fleet, which never exi.sted ex- 
cept upon paper, and made admirals, who 
had never seen the sea. He drew up a 
commercial code, and considered himself 
(he chief and best merchant in his domi- 
nions. He drew up a civil and criminal 
code, which is said to have been the inad- 
desi and the worst ever deviseil by man. 
In the criminal part, “ he eoinbined the 
terrors of death with cold-blooded irony, 
filthy ridicule with obscene mutilation, 
the pranks of a monkey with the abomi- 
nations of a monster.” f And whatever 

• l/iilunci V-ilkb, Ilistorienl Sk«*tches of tliP 
Soulli uf Iiulin. 

+ lU.Irt. 
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the Tiger once did, he would never allow 
to be altered. AblK* Sicyes himself was 
not a greater formalist, or more given to 
rule-and-liuc work. Tippoo had a rigid 
method in all his madness, and he made 
laws and regulations for almost every- 
thing, however trifling. Besides keeping 
in ])ay a corps of authors to record his 
w^onderful exploits, he was an author 
himself, and so busy a one, that th<* pen 
was for ever in his hand. His father 
and predecessor, Ilydcr Ali, was ac- 
customed to administer justice sitting in 
his diirliar, and smoking his pijM*, and 
to pixuiourice sentence of death hj^ waving 
his hand ; or if he used words upon the 
occasion, they were only — “ T’ake him 
away.” — He thought no more of the sub- 
ject, hut jiroeeeded coolly to other busi- 
ness.* I'hough summary and nienuless, 
his decisions were generally eijuitalilc. 
But Tijipoo delighteil to gi\e long ex- 
planations and reasons for his capricious 
.sentences, to accompany his cruelty with 
insults to his victim and culogimns to 
himself, and to record in tlie most in- 
flated language every decision h<* gave 
ill the durbar, and every monstrosity he 
committed. 1 1 j der too was ac customed to 
do WM’ong among his neighbours without 
attempting to prove to the world that lie 
was doing right: but Tipp<i<) never ex- 
ecuU'd or meditated an evil deed witlumt 
writing liiiiiself, or causing to be written, 
some pedantic proelaiiiation, or treatise, 
or book, to extol his [iroject. So long as 
tlic Hindus he had conquered ]>aid tlieir 
tribute to him, Hvdir cared little about 
their religion, but Tip]ioo resolved to 
convert by force all bis subjects to the 
Mohammedan faith and to root out all 
the ancient usages of the country. In 
the 3 car 1787, bc’fore marching with an 
army into the country of (’aliciit “ to 
improve the morals of the people, and 
to realize the revenue” he issued a pro- 
clamation, stating that the poor Malabars 
were more shameless in their coiinectioiis 
tlian beasts of the field, and that unless 
they forsook their sinful practices and 
lived like the rest of mankind, he would, 
in accordance with his rejieated vows, 
honour all of them with Islam — that is, he 


would convert them all to his owu faith. 
“ From the period of the conquest,’' said 
lie, “ until this day, or during twenty- 
four years, you Iiave been a turbulent and 
refractory pt‘ople, and in the wars waged 
during your rainy season, you have 
caused numbers of our Mussulman W'ar- 
riors to drink the sherbet of martyrdom. 
Be it so. What is past is past. But 
h«‘reafter you must proceed in an ojipo- 
sitc manner.” * He described his jour- 
ney to the Malabar coast as the jirogress 
of an angel of light or envoy of the 
Almighty; ami the butcheries he com- 
mitted during his residence tliere, as acts 
of grace ami heavenlj* inspiration. He 
was the shadow of God” — his blood- 
stained steps w'cre “ propitious steps’' — 
he claimed the gratitude of the Hindu.s 
for having slanghtered them or driven 
them from their country, for having de- 
stroyed their pagodas ami burned their 
gods. His capricioiLS but fierce perse- 
cutions of the Hindus, and liis forcible 
conversions of some of them to Moham- 
medanism, inad<* him odious to all that 
people ; and his changes and innov ations al- 
most alienated his Mohammedan subjects, 
who loved change as little as the Hindus. 
It certainly could not have been from the 
people of Mysore or the Malabar coast 
that Francis and other opposition mem- 
bers drew the materials of the favourable 
character they made up for this Indian 
Snltaim. 

Tjke Hastings, Lord Cornwallis found 
liiinself obliged to set up one native power 
against another, and to court the aid and 
alliance of the ^Tahrattas, themselves the 
most restless ami unprincipled of men. 
After some ilelay, a treaty of oflensive 
and defensive alliauee ag-aiiist Tippoo 
Sultaiin was coneliuleil between the Eng- 
lish government ami the Peishwa of the 
Mahrattas, the Peishwa engaging to fur- 
nish ca\alry to serve with the English 
arm}". A .similar treaty had been pre- 
viously concluded with the Nizam of the. 
Deccan. “ My dependance upon the 
support of both these powers,” said bis 
I/ordship, “ is grounded solely upon the ex- 
pectatuui of their being guided by the com- 
mon nfliienee of passions, and hj" cohsi- 


• Dow, Hist, of tluidubtan. 
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derations of evident interest, w-liieh ought 
to dispose them to seize a favouiMhle op- 
portunity with eagerness, to reduce the 
power of a prince whose amhitiou knows 
no liouncis, and from whom both of them 
have suth* red.” * IJefore this tlie gover- 
nor-general had made .sundry attempts to 
negotiate with the M^.soreaii prince, and 
upon the failure of the attempts liad 
declared that no policy would prove so 
fatal in India as a tame siihmission to 
insult or injury at the hands of Tippoo 
Sidtiiun. Ills lordship warmly expressed 
the indignation he fi It at the conduct of 
the dependent govcnitnent of Madras or 
Fort St. (leorgi*, which had disobeyed 
his express commiuids in order to save 
money, and Avhich had reeonimended his 
lordship to renew' negotiations with 'fip- 
poo. ‘‘ So far am 1,” said he, “ from 
giving cri'dit to tliat government for eeo- 
iiomy, in not making tlie necessary pri*- 
paralions for war, according to the posi- 
tive ordei'.s of the sn[)reme government, 
after having received the most gross in- 
sults that could be olfered to an} nation; 

I tliiiik it very possible that OM-ry cash 
of that ill-judged saving may cost to the 
Company a crore of rupees ; besides 
which, I still more sinceiely lament the 
disgraceful sacrifice made, by that dcla>, 
of the honour of our country, by tamely 
siiflering an insolent and cruel enemv to 
overwdielm the dominions of tin* Hajah 
of Travancore, Avhicli we w'cm’O Ixuind by 
the most sacred ties of friendship and 
good faith to defend. ”f The two men, 
und the times and ciicunistances in which 
they acted, differed materially in many 
respects, yet wnis there imieli in the eor- 
rcspondence and general tone of Corn- 
wallis to recall the i-ecollectioii of the 
high national tone nearly always assumed 
by Hastings. 

Hy the end of 1700, or early in 1701, 
the Ilajah of Travancore was re-esta- 
blished in his dominions, and Tippoo 
w'as dispfissessed of ncarlv all tlie (h, mi- 
nion he had acquired on the Malabar 
coast. In tlie month of Fehi’uary. laird 


• Lt‘tter to Sir Charles M.illet, il.iteil 20ili hVh. 
1790, .IS (]iinted by Mr John Mah'olm, ‘ Poli- 
liral Hut. Ind.’ 

f Letter to .Mr. K. .1. Holl.in'l, gmernor 

of Fort St George, lu nL 


Cornwall i.s, the governor-general, who 
had takmi the command of the army 
upon himself, laid siege to Hangalore, 
and took that imixirtant place by storm. 
His lordship then resolved to penetrate 
into the heart of Mysore, and to dictate 
liis own term!^ of peace at the capital. 
He began his marci' in the first days 
of May. The native tiu..ps, as well as 
the British troops with liini, i iirned with 
im patience to take their revenge for the 
atrocious and brutal degradation TippfKi 
had put upon their lirotheis in arms 
during the last war, and even after the 
conclusion of it. The news of the fall 
of J^arigalore and of the rapid advance of 
(Wnwallis filled the mind of the t}rant 
w'ith alanri, and induced him to make 
ariangements for removing fiom his ca- 
pital his women and trta.sure. To gra- 
tify his taste and his vanity, the walls 
of Ihe houses in the principal streets of 
Seriiigapatam laid been ornamented itli 
rude paintings caricaturing the Knglish. 
In one place there was a tiger seizing a 
Ivemhling Englishman ; in another there 
was a ^i}soreaIl horseman rivalling the 
feats of Antar, und cutting oft* two or 
three English heads at a blow'; and iu 
otlicr places tliere were Englishmen put 
into positions and .subjected to treatment 
which w'ill not hear description. “ The 
anticipation,” says Colonel Wilks, “ must 
have been acute which suggested the 
obliteration of all these favoureil tri- 
umphs, and a positive order for carefully 
w'hi tew ashing the w hole of the walls. 
The removal of these foolish indications 
of hostility and contempt was a conclu- 
sive b'stimony of his con.sidering tlie cap- 
ture of the place liighly proliable ; hut 
conscience suggested more serious terrors 
in tlie mass of living evidence, at Seringa- 
patam and cdsewhere, of his detentiou of 
prisoners in direct violation of the tieaty 
)i 1784. Of the English boys educated 
as singers and dancers* twenty still re- 
mained ; a secret order was dispatch(‘d 
for the murder of these unhappy jouths 
the first victims, and then the other 
prisoiiere of the preceding war were 

• The in<)tniction, performiiticcs, and dress of 
lio-if hojs. wiMe nrreisely the .name as 

those of the Hiudwataiiee diuieiiig-girls ! 
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gradually and secretly put to death. It 
was dithcult to obtain precise informa- 
tion regarding details in which no indi- 
vidual would acknowledge instruineii- 
tality, or even ascribe it to another: the 
bodies w^ere carried out at the lirst open- 
ing of the gates, by the common scaven- 
gers, to places of distant sepulture, and 
die assassinations wore supposed to have 
been perpetrah'd liy Abyssinian slaves, 
by the well-understood practice of a sud- 
den and \inlent twist to dislocate the ver- 
tebne of the neck. 7"he orders to the 
outposts ueiv executed according to local 
circumstances, and the English army had 
afterwards direct evidence, even to exhu- 
mation, of murders so committed. . . . 
The horrilile buteherii's of this period 
exeinplihed tlie natural connection be- 
tween cnu'lty and fear.” Tippoo, how- 
e\cr, took n[) a strong position on the 
main road, some miles in advance of his 
cjipital, beiiind the deep river Cavery, 
and seemed resolved to await there the 
attack of the Englisli, "J’ho march of 
Coinwallis, and of (ieneral Abercroinhy, 
who moNcd in a dilfereiit liiu*, w'as exces- 
sively lalxinons. Tlu’y had to make the 
roads by which they were to advance; 
and for fifty miles and more Al»er- 
ci’omby's route was across steep moun- 
tains, wlieu* the hatteriug-traiiis, provi- 
sions, and store.s were m<)\cd w'ith the 
greatest ditlicult> - “ e\eiy ♦separate gun 
being hoisted over a sueeessioii of ascents 
by ropes and tackle.” 'I’hey also sulfered 
severely through a w^ant of forage, Tippoo 
having carefully destroyed all he could ; 
and ill the latter jiart of their march, 
the periislic rains and had food and long 
fatigue brought on sickness and disease. 
To complete their wretchedness, the small- 
pox broKe out among tlie troops. Our 
Mahratta allies, wlio had solemnly en- 
gaged to co-operate w ith a great army of 
horse, came not at the time of their ap- 
pointment, and most men doubted whe- 
ther they w ould come at all, or, if they 
came, whether they were not as likely to 
join the Mysoreans as the English. Lord 
Cornwallis, however, arrived at Arikera, 
on the Cavery, and about nine miles from 
ScTingapatam, on tlie I'ith of May; and, 
crossing the river with difficultj, for, it 
was swollen by the rains, he attacked 


Tippoo, who had steadily waited his 
coming in a very advantagef)us position, 
on the l.'ith, before Greueral Aliercromby 
could join him or get near enough to co- 
operate with efficacy. The Mysoreans 
plied their artillery with great spirit, 
and preserved a very imposing counte- 
nance until the Jhilish bayonets were 
near their breasts ; wdien the^ broke and 
fled. 'J'hey were driven from lock to 
rock, and from moimtain to mountain, 
and were at last obliged to seek shelter 
under tire guns of their eapital. ^’he 
setting snn dis|)la^ed a gloriou.s view to 
the victors as they halted on a ridge of 
the hills, liight before them rose Serlii- 
ga])atain, the proud eapital of Mysore, in 
all the grandeur of Easteni magiiificenoe, 
adorned with mosques, minarets, pagodas, 
and other hiiildings, defended by im- 
mense fortifications, and skirted by su- 
perb gardims ; the rapid Cavery winding 
round its walls, which seemed every- 
where lined with forts, and filled with 
crowds of the routed army. The road 
was open, the prize seemed within their 
reach ; hut in the very hour of victory’ 
the ICiiglish found it necessary to retreat 
The force actually with tornwallis, 
though strong enough to l>eat Tippoo’s 
army in the field, was not strong enough 
to invest a place like Seriiigapatam , and 
they had with them neither provisions 
nor stores enough for a long siege. More- 
r)ver the draft bullocks were dying fast, 
the camp was half filled with sick, and 
the pitiless rains continued to fall in tor- 
rents. Cornwallis sent orders to Aber- 
croinhy, who had reached Periapatara, 
about throe marches from Seringjuiutam, 
to retire towards the coast ; and, after re- 
maining some days cn the Cavery, near 
the scene of his ^ ictory, to cover Ahercrom- 
by’s retreat, Cornwallis bui'st the greater 
part of his battering-guns, —having no 
cattle to drag them off— and began his 
mortifying retreat also on the ‘2(5 th of 
May. Towards the end of his first day's 
march Cornwallis was startled by the 
sudden appearance of a body of horse that 
rotle right in on his baggage flank ; but, 
instead of being enemies, they proved to 
be the advance of the long-expected 
Mahratta army; and they gave intelli- 
gence that the main body of that anuyi 
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counted at more than 20,000 horse, under 
the command of Purseram Hhow, a cele- 
brated Mahratta warrior, and Hurry Punt, 
a brahmin of the liighest runic, who was 
also charged to act as minister plenipoten- 
tiary to the whole Mahratta league, were 
not far distant. Cornwallis halh'd for a 
day or two, and w as joined by tlie two great 
chiefs : but the swelling of the rivers, 
the sickly state of his men, and now the 
want of his battering-train, forbade all 
thoughts of besieging Tippix) in Ins 
capital that year; and he continued hi^ 
retreat to liangalore, there to jirepare 
better means for another campaign. Few 
retreats liave ever been more disastrous. 
“ The army,” says oiu* wlio shared in the 
misery, “ had suffered exceedingly from 
the inclemency of tlie weather, from 
wounds, and ffom extreme fatigue in 
bringing up the battering-train and stores. 
.... The sciisou of tlie year was uu- 
favourahle to the cattle : they were in- 
fected witli au epidemic disorder, wliich 
killed them in vast numbers, an<l ren- 
dered tlie greater jnirt of what remained 
of little service. The scarcity of grain 
was sueli, that the lower class of fol- 
lowers were reduced to the necessity of 
subsisting chiefly on the piitiid flesh of 

the dead bullocks The tents and 

the clothing were nearly worn out; the 
arrack as well as the rice was almost ex- 
pended; and, in this situation, the assist- 
ance of the troops was necessary to carry 
back part of the entrenching tools, which 
it might be dillicult to replace, and to 
drag the field-pieces and tumbrils at- 
tached to their corj^s, — a task to which 
the surviving cattle were unequal in their 
weakly state. Great part of the horses | 
of the cavalry were so reduced by want 
and fatigue, that thi^y could no longer , 
carry their riders, and many, unable to ' 
march, were shot at their pic<piets. The | 
ground at Cani am baddy, where the army j 
had encamped only six days, was covered 
in a circuit of .several miles with the , 
carcases of cattle and horses ; and the i 
last of the gun-carriages, carts, and stores I 
of the battering-trains left in flames, wa.s 
a melancholy spectacle, which the troops 
passed as they (piittcd this deadly camp."* 

* M.ijor Dirom, * Narrative ’ The major was 
deputy adjutaiit'gciu-ral to tlio forces. 


Tippoo now boasted that he had obtained 
the greatest of victories ; nevertheless he 
immediately renewed some overtures for 
peace; but Lord Cornwallis demanded 
the same ample reparation to the Com- 
pany and their Allies which he had 
demanded at the hegini.lrg, and the nego- 
tiation fell to the ground. ''Phe gover- 
nor-general had recourse to measures 
almost as summary and bold as some of 
tlie most censured acts of IIa‘'tings. Find- 
ing that the Mahnittas would not keep 
the field unless they were gratified by the 
immediate payment of a large suhsid}, 
and having no money in hand that he 
could spare, his lordship ordered the 
governor and council of Madras to take 
the treasiiri' out of the China ships, coin 
it into rupees, and send it to him with all 
possible dispatch. 

During the following autumn immense 
preparations wore ma<le for renewing the 
wrar in the centre of Mysore. X fi csli bat- 
tering-train, one hundred elephiuits from 
Jieugal, an immense number of bullocks, 
stores, and abundant provisions of every 
kind were collected on tlie Mahvbar coast. 
The Company had sent out .500, OOO/. in 
specie; and the English govLTiiinent had 
sent out reinforcements to the king’s regi- 
ments in India, together with some fresh 
deUiehments of the ro)al arlillery. The 
Mahrattas were steady and active in their 
co-operation, and rendered important 
.services with their liglit, rapid cavalry. 
Thu pa.sses which lead from Mysore into 
tlie Carnatic, through wdiich TipjKK) and 
his father liad been accustomed to tiescend, 
and through wdiich Cornwallis was to re- 
ceive supplies and reinforcements, were 
now cleared, and several strong forts 
wJiicli Tipjioo had erected in them were 
taken by storm. Oo.soor, though a very 
strong place, was carried wutli little dif- 
ficu.iy ; nor was there much figliting or 
delay at Rayacottah, although it con- 
sisted of two forts, the one at the Ixittom, 
the other at the top, of a liigh and rugged 
rock. , The rest of the forts which de- 
fended this pass — tlie Policade pass — sur- 
rendered uixm summons ; and this dircc*t 
road from Madras was opened to an im- 
mense convoy which presently came 
through it, headed by elephants loaded 
with treasure, marching two abreast, with 
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the British standard displaced. Some 
hill forts, which interrupted Cornwallis's 
communication with tlie army of his other 
ally, the Nizam of the Deccan, were also 
reduced, none of them making a manful 
resistance except Nundydroog, which was 
built on the top of a mountain 1 700 feet 
high, and apparently inaccessible to artil- 
lery. Here General Medows greatly 
distinguished himself. Guns were drawn 
lip the steeps, breaches were made in the 
walls of the fort, and orders were given 
to storm. Some one cried out, in the 
lieariug of the troops, that there was a 
mine near the breach. “ If there is a 
mine,” said Medows, “it is a mine of 
gold!” The troops, headed by the flank 
companies of the 3t;th and 71st regiments, 
rushed to the assault, entered the breach, 
and made the place their own. In an- 
other direction, in the mountainous 
wooded country that lies between Ban- 
galore and Seringapatam, Savornlroog, 
a place of extraordinary strength, was 
captured in the same manner, the baiids 
playing “ Britons, strike home,” as the 
storming parties advanced to the breach. 
Ootradroog, another fortress of the same 
kind and m the same di.strict, ^vas also 
carried by storm ; and before the end of 
December all the lines of eoiiinmnica- 
tion for Cornwallis’s ultimate operations 
were opened and rendered perfectly se- 
cure. Tippoo had sent a considerable 
army to keep open his cominunleations 
with the rich provinces of Bednore and 
Mangalore, the only part of his dominions 
which had escaped the ravages of war ; 
but his Mysoreans retreated ()ri the ap- 
proach of a division of the Mahratta 
army, and threw themselves into a thi'ek 
forest, where, besides other natural de- 
fences, they were protected by the river 
Toom and some deep ravines. They 
were soon, however, attacketl, defeateti, 
and driven out of the forest, hy Captain 
Little, with TaO men and (wo guns. 
General Abercroinby, who, since the re- 
treat from the upper country, had occu- 
pied cantonments at aud loiind about 
Tellichery, began to move again towards 
Seringapatam early in Decemljt'r, hnt he 
was obliged to halt at the top of the 
Ghauts, .IS some MahratUis. wlio were 
busily’ c’lgagca in pliiiidering, could, 


not be got together to accompany him. 
Early in January (1792) Dol’d Corn- 
wallis united his main army under Ootra- 
drt)Og, where he was kept waiting more 
than a fortnight hy the tardy Nizam, who 
was to join him with his army from 
Hyderabad. At last the Indian poten- 
tate arrived ; and at the end of January 
the combined forces pressed forward for 
Seringapatam, while Abercroinby was 
advancing to the same point by a differ- 
ent route. On the 5tli of Fehniary Corn- 
wallis once more got siglit of Tippoo’s 
capital, and .saw that tlie Mysorean army 
was encamped under its walls, fie eu- 
eamped himself at about the distance 
of SIX miles from Seringapatam. I'hat 
capital is situated on an island formed by 
two branches of the Cavery ; the island 
b(‘ing from three to four miles in length, 
and the fortress standing on the western 
angle of it. The eastern part of the 
island was fortified by redoubts and bat- 
teries, connected by strong iutrenchments 
with a deep ditch. On the hank of the 
river, where Tippoo lay encamped, there 
was another line of works, and no fewer 
than six large redoubts. This first liue 
was defended by lOO pieces of artillery, 
while the second line, or the island, its 
fortress, &c., was defended by 3U() pieces 
of artillery. Tippoo’s army, at the lowest 
estimate, amounted to .0000 horse and 
4(1, out! foot. The sultaun’s hope was that 
he should be able to protract the siege 
till the want of provisions and the return 
of the season of rains should force his 
enemies to retreat. But the Bi itish did 
not come to loiter. In the night of llie 
(jth of February Cornwallis lecl them in 
three column.s right into Tippoo’s camp ; 
and they took several of his redoubts on 
the river bank before tlie My soreans well 
knew that they were coming. Colonel 
Knox, with one party, e\en ]K‘netrated 
to the island, and drove the Mysoreans, 
out of some of their works there, at tlie 
point of the bayonet. When morning 
dawned, 3''ippoo, assisted by some Freneh- 
meii who ad^ised .some skilful inanoeu- 
\res, endeavoured to envelope and bear 
down by weight of artillery and force of 
nuinbe’s one of tlu‘ three eoluinns of the 
British; but be failed in the attempt: 
and detachment after (!<‘tacl nun.t i inched 
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across the Cavery, aixl got footing on the 
island. Tippoo ded a^sross the river, and 
tlirew himself into the great fortress: 
many of his men immediately deserted ; 
and 10,U0() iTK'ii, whom lie had forcibly 
dragged from Coorg, the country ln.‘ 
father luid cojiquered, ran away in a IwKty 
towards their native woods. The Myso- 
reans, who remained within the first line 
on the river hank, attempted to recover the 
redoubts Avhich the British had taken ; but 
they w'ere repulsed \v ith terrible loss. ( )iie 
of these redoubts, called the “snltaiiifs 
redoubt,” was held by only lOi) Kuropeans 
and 50 sejiovs, who repulsed thousands 
after thousands. When tlu* fighting on 
the river bank w’as over, and when Tip- 
jKHfs people were all retiring to the iskind 
or to the bunk of the river lieyond it, 50 
of the brave defenders of the snltami’s re- 
doubt were either killed or wounded, and 
tlie rest were so exhausted by fiUigue, 
hunger, and thirst, having no provisions 
witli them, nor so much as a drop of 
water, that tliey could scarcely stand or 
hold their muskets. The loss of the 
Knglish during the whole of this day's 
hard fighting amor ’cd to 505 in killed, 
wounded, and missing ; the loss of Tip- 
poo, in slain alone, was estimated at 4000 . 
By the morning of the 8tli ('ornwallis 
had completely established his army on 
the island, and Tip}X)o had shut up his 
w'ithin the works of the fortress, exce])t 
the cavalry and the baggage, A\hicb he 
had sent across the oth(*r branch of the 
Cavory. Ills lordship made immediate 
preparations for the siege; and three 
European regiments, seven battalions of 
sepoys, and some artHlery at once girded 
the place, preventing ingress or egress. 
On the evening of that day 'Eippoo sent 
for two Phiglish officers, whom he had 
kept as prisoners in spite of a capitulation, 
and gave them presents and letters to 
Lord Cornwallis, assuring them that he 
liad always been anxious to live at peace 
with the English. At day-hreak on the 
loth a desperate attempt w'as made |jy 
some of the Mysorean cavalry, who bad 
crossed the river in the dark, to cut off , 
Ivord Cornwallis m his camp; but tlie 
only effect really produced was an in- 
crease of zeal and animosity on the part 
of the British soldiers and the sejxivs, 


who \iere all greatly attached to their 
truly noble coininaiuler. On the Ifith 
General Abercromby, who had crossed 
the Cavery :it Eratore, joined Cornwallis 
before Seringapatam with about 2000 
Europeans and 4000 sepoys. As his 
Mahrattas had, aft: i '^11, lagged beliiiid, 
Abercromby had iK'eri posed on his 
inareb to several sharp attai ks from the 
Mysorean cavalry, Hy the tlie 

close investment of the fortress w.is well 
advanced ; the first parallel, with a large 
redoubt in the rear, was finished, and tlie 
line was marked out for the second paral- 
lel. On the 22nd there was some smart 
lighting before the English could gain 
p<»ssession of a grove within reach of the 
guns of the fortress ; but by the 2:ird the 
second ])arallel was finished, and breach- 
ing hattcrii'S were begun and fiiniaccs 
prepared for heating shot. In a few tlays 
more the w alls must have been breached by 
the fire of fifty heavy guns, and the place 
iiinst have been made nnteuable by tlie red- 
hot shot which would have set in flames the 
w'ooden edifices with which the interior of 
the fort was at this time crowded, (icno- 
ral Medows had undertaken to head the 
storming party, and the men were eager 
for that close conflio't. But, although he 
had not suspended operations for a Jiii- 
nufe, (k)rnwallis had listeneil to the over- 
tures sent to him by the two released 
>fficers, and had admitted some of Tip- 
poo’s peojile int«> close conference. These 
conferences, held in tlie English camp, 
were prolonged from the 15th till the 
21st, and ended then without any agree- 
nent ; for, though reduced to despair, the 
Mysorean siiltaun could not reconcile 
himself to the hard conditions proposed. 
But, on the 24th, lie yielded to his fate, 
and Cornwallis ordered his troops in the 
trenches to cease working and to desist 
ft'^m hostilities. So iiitlamed were the 
Rohliery against the sultaun, and so high 
their ho[)es about prize-money if the place 
should bo taken by storm, that it was 
found difficult to restrain them from con- 
inuing their works. In general orders 
ssned to them, their general said that he 
Jionght it almost unnecessary to remind 
them that moderation in success w as no 
less expected from brave men than gal- 
lantry in action ; and that he trusted they 
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would not only be incapable of eomnnt- 
ting violence in any intercourse tliat 
might take place between them and Tip- 
poo’s troops, but that they would even ab- 
stain from making use of any kind of in- 
sulting expression towards an enemy 
)iow siil)due<l and humbled. Tlie troops, 
though fired upon by the Mysoreans, both 
,by musketry and artillery, after they had 
suspended their works and their own fire, 
were dutiful to the i)ijuiJctions of T^ord 
(’ornwallis; but, if Tippoo had not white- 
washed liis walls, it is probable that tlieir 
admirable discipline and their devoted- 
iiess to their general would not have pre- 
vented sonic acts of violence. The treaty 
which Tippoo was thus forced to accept 
contained tlie following articles: — 1. 
That he should cede onc-haJf of his ter- 
ritories to the allies ; 2 . That he should 
pay three crores and thirty lacs of ru- 
pees; That he should unequivocally 
restore all the ])risnners who laid been 
taken by the Mysoreans from the time of 
Hyder ; 4. That he should deliver up «'u> 
hostages for the due performance of the 
treaty two of his three eldest sons. In 
oontbnnity with these terms 'J'ippoo 
iK'gan to send the treasure out of the 
fort to the camp of the besiegers; and on 
tlid 2()th the young princes, one of whom 
was about ten and the other eight years 
old, were conducted to the camp with 
great poni]) and ceremony. "I’hcy were 
each mounted on an elephant richly ca- 
parisoned, and seated on a silver houdali 
Tiiey were dressed iii long white muslin 
gowns and red turl»ans; they wore seve- 
ral row^s of large pearls rouinl tlieir iieeks, 
from wliich was suspended an ornament 
consisting of a ruby and an emerald of 
considerable size, surrounded with large 
h'rilliants, and in their turbans each had a 
sprig of rich pearls. They were attended 
by their father’s vakeels, mounted also 
on elephants. The procession was opened 
by hircarrahs, or messengers, riding on 
camels, and seven standard-bearers carry- 
ing small green flags; and it was closed 
by 100 spearmen, whose spears were all 
inlaid with silver. Some of Tippoo’s 
sepoys and a party of horse followed 
nt a short distance. Lord Cornwallis, 
attended by his staff and the principal 
offio(pf%pXii9 anjuy, i!e,ceive4 the pywc<» 


as they dismounted from their elephants, 
at the door of his great tent ; embraced 
them, led ihem in, one in each hand, 
and treated them, as it v as his nature to 
do all men, with great politeness, atten- 
tion, and Uuiderness. He seated them, 
one on each side of himself ; and then the 
sultauii’s head vakeel said--“ These chil- 
dren wer(“ this morning tlie sous of the 
siiltaun, my master ; they must now hK)k 
up to your lordship as a father !” Corn- 
wallis assured tho vakeels and the princes 
themselves that they should not feel the 
loss of a father’s care. He gave each of 
the boys a gold watch, with which tJicy 
were greatly delighted. The next day 
his lordship paid them a visit at the splen- 
did tents which hud been set ajiart for 
them. They came out to meet him with 
smiling faces; and his lordship again 
embraced them, and led them by the hand 
into the tent. There, each of the princes 
presented him with a fine Persian sword, 
and he gave thiun in return some beaut i- 
fnl Kiiglish fire-arms. On the morning 
of the ‘JStli 7'ipp(x> fired a royal salute 
from the fort to announce Ids satisfaction 
at the kind and hor ‘urable recejition 
giv<‘n to his sons. 

Sir John Kennaway, who was appointed 
to conclude the didinitive treaty, encoun- 
tered much slowness find many difficulties 
on tlie part of Tijipoo's vakeels. The sul- 
taun particularly objected to restoring to 
the Kajali of Coorg his dominions, and ex- 
pressed astonishment and indignation at 
the imperative demand. Hut as the rajah 
liad risen in arms, and had very ma- 
terially assisted the English and their 
allies, T.ord (kirnwallis w:is determined 
not to abandon him. There had been 
but too much of this work at tlie 
peace of Mangalore. Tippoo instructed 
ids vakeels to tell the English nego- 
tiator that 1)0 had refused to see them 
or to deliberate on that point. At the 
same time it was discovered that he was 
diligently repairing the damages which 
the fortress had sustained, and strengthen- 
ing its works. Oimwallis then issued 
orders — orders most welcome to the 
troops- tor recommencing the siege, in- 
forming the young princes Uiat he must 
send them to Madras, while he disarmed 
theit gu^rdj[^p4, tl^ftted them as prison- 
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ers of war. The next morning the prin- 
ces were actually made to begin their 
march to Bangalore. This brought Tip- 
poo to his senses ; his vakc-els tussiired 
Sir John Kennaway that he would agree 
to all that had been demanded from him. 
Cornwallis agreeil to suspend operations 
for one day, and recalled 'J'ippoo's sons, 
who. on the 19th of March, presented the 
definitive treaty, signed by their father, 
to Lord Cornwallis. By this treaty the 
Knglish obbiined all the dominions of 
Tippooon the coast of Malabar, a district 
surrounding Diiidignl, and some territory 
on the western frontier of the (’arnatie, 
including the Barramahal and the lower 
Ghauts; the Mahraltas (for all the three 
allies shared, and about equally, in tlie dis- 
memberment of the sultaun’s dominions) 
recovered jiossession of the country as far 
as the river Toombudra, which liad 
once been their frontier line; and the 
Nizam got uU the country from the river 
Kistna to the Pennar, including the forts 
of (iuniccottah and Cuddapa. The ter- 
ritory thus acquired by the Lugli.-Ii did 
not jield much more than half a million 
sterling of annual revenue; but it was 
highly valuable as strengthening the Car- 
natic against invasion, as aflbnling ex- 
cellent land coniinunications, and as con- 
taining ports on tlie Malabar coast highly 
favourable to commerce and to the ex- 
tension of iJiat influence which w e aimed 
at. The Nairs and other Hindu pcnqde 
that occupied the coast of Malabar were 
made happy by the change of masters, 
aud ]»y the full freedom now allowed 
them in the exercise of their religion and 
in the enjoyment of their old customs.* 
To soothe the troops for the disappoint- 
ment of their exjiectations of booty in 
the storming of Seriugapatani, and to 
reward tlii'in for their excellent conduct 
and rare exertions during the whole of 
the war, tht; commaiider-in-(;hief, upon 
his own responsibility, made them a gift, 
equal to six months’ hatta, out of the 
money paid by Tijipoo ; and both he 
himself and General Medows, his se- 


* tVilKs. sketclips — M.»jor Diroin, 
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cond in command, resigned '<heir large 
shares, that the soldiers might have the 
more. The array returned to the Com- 
pany’s territories, gtxid care being taken to 
}dace respectable garrisons in the districts 
ceded, and particularly in the towms on 
tfie Malabar coa,d, w^here, hitherto, we had 
scarcely had a footing. The conduct of 
Lord Cornwallis to Tippfvi after this 
pence was liononrablo and geiu.rous ; but 
the sultaun, whose pride bad been so hu- 
miliated, and whose power had been so 
greatly reduced, seemed to reeeive every 
act of kindness rather as an insult than 
as a proof of friendship ; and nothing in 
his ctmduct gave ground to hope that 
the peace would be permanent. More- 
over, some of tlie Mahrattas took mortal 
oflence at the refusal of Cornwallis to 
permit them to subsidize a IJritish de- 
tachment. 

While fiOrd Cornwallis W'as engaged 
with 'rippoo, liOrd Macartney, foriiierly 
governor of Madras, proceeded on his 
famous embassy to China, in the hope of 
opening that elosinl and jealously guarded 
country to English trade and enterprise. 
But the result really obtained was little 
more than a good book about the country 
aud the jieople, from Mr. (now Sir John) 
Barrow, liis lordship’s secretary. Our 
gradual conquests liad brought our Indian 
frontier almo.st close upon the frontiers of 
the Celestial FImpire ; and the Chinese, 
who at least knew something of the 
history of our aggrandizement in Hin- 
dustan, were alarmed at our near neigh- 
iMmrhood, and thus more than ever dis- 
posed to persevere in their ancient ex- 
cluding laws. 

The desire of not destroying wliat has 
been termed “ the balance of power iu 
India," is generally stated to have been 
one of the principal causes which pre- 
vented Lord Cornwallis from prosecuting 
l .e war to the total annihilation of Tip- 
poo ; but it is believed, by one well 
acquainted with the political history of 
the countiy, that his lordship must have 
been iiiHuenced by more powerful and 
more proximate causes than the specula- 
tive uppreheiisioii of danger from the 
increase of tlie dominions of the Nizam 
and the Malirattis, which has been so 
often ascribed as his motive for coiiclud- 
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ing the peace witli Tippoo Sultnun, whom 
he coutiinied to describe us “ a faithless 
and violent character, upon whom no de- 
pendence could be placed.’* Among the 
more obvious and stronger reasons w hieh 
may have influenced Cornwallis, the fol- 
lowing have been cited: — 'I'he finances of 
government were in a very embarrassed 
state: the general sentiment in England 
was adverse to any war whatever m 
India- the (Joiirt of Dircctois had, in 
several of their dispatciiejs, earnest!}' 
called his lordsliip’s attention to the con- 
clusion of an early peace, as essential to 
the finances and true interests of the {’om- 
pany ; and they had deelared in a dis- 
patch received jnst bcfoie the conclusion 
of the definitive treaty, their readiness to 
saciifice some of the advantages vviiicli 
they might justly expe< t foin the success 
of the war, rather tbaii nsk its continu- 
ance. (ireat jealousy subsisted between 
the Nizam and the Maliraltas; and while 
it was dilliciilt to manage the unwieldy 
force of the Nizani, serious ni»pielien- 
sions were cnti-rtaincd of the treaeliery 
of tlie Mahrallas, who made some veiy 
alarming niovi'inents and domonstrations 
while (’oriiwallis and his uiiny weie en- 
gaged at Scringapatam. Vlie accounts 
which had ariivcd in India a short time 
jireviously to tlie conclusion of the treaty, 
left liltle donlit that England would s( on 
he involved in iinolhcr war with Erance ; 
and tins v\as certainly a stiong iiuluce- 
ment for Cornwallis to bring the war 
with '^rijipoo to a termination, so that he 
might be prepared to n*pel any attack of 
the French, and direct the eliorts of our 
anus against the .settlements in India 
which had been restored to France by the 
peace of 17S2,* — When the account of 
war between France and England reached 
liim at (ailcutta, Lord (’oruwallis has- 
tened to Madras to take the command of 
an army ; lint before he could reach that 
coast, Pondicherry, the French metropolis 
ill India, was attacked and taken by that 
army from Fort St. George, under the 
command of Major-General Sir John | 
Eraithvv uite. All the French factories j 
wci-e scizi d witliout any difficulty ; hut it j 

• Sir Joliii Shftfli of the Political 
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was not found possible to shut out all the 
adventurers of that hold and adventurous 
nation, or to prevent their iiitriguiug w ith 
7’ippoo Siilttiun and the other Indian 
princes most hostile to the English. 

After the conclusion of the piesent war 
against the Mysorean sovereign, our ami- 
cable relations with the Nizam became 
more intinmU*, from the sense of the mu- 
tual bein'fit w’liich had attended tlie alli- 
anee ; and a subsidiary Eritbsh force was 
allovveil to remain in the Nizam’s .service. 
With the Peislraa of the Mahrattas the 
ciuse was veij different: he had lieen un- 
steady to his alliance dining the war, and 
at the peace he made piopositions witli 
wliich laird (JoTiiwallis thought it impo- 
litic to comply. The Peisliwa wanted to 
siihsidize a Ihitish detachineiit, of the 
."a me force and on the same terms as that 
wJiich remained with the Ni/ain. openly 
declaring that the purpose for which tins 
force was roipiired, was to enable him to 
reduce to obedience any of his depciidejit 
and tributary states that might prove re- 
fractory, but .secretly inUnding toeinploj 
these disciplined troojis in making <’on- 
qm-sfs at the exjen.se of liis neighbours, 
and the neighbours and allie.sof theCkun- 
pany. Taird (‘oruwallis statid m his 
di.^patch that the principal cause of ob- 
jection to the incasiu’c was his conviction 
that it was meant to olitain the ciiunte- 
nance and supjiort of the llriti.sh govci'ii- 
ment against Madluijc'e Scindiah, tin chief 
of u Maliratt.i confederaev, wlio wa.^ 
nearly as jiowerful as the IVisliwa, and 
who, for some time past, had b<>en asjni- 
ing to the rank of suprenu* chief and 
ruler of all tlie Mahrattas. 7'h(* Pei.sliwa 
iiiterpret(*d (kiniwallis’s rcfinsal of the 
.‘^iilisidiary force into on intention of the 
Iliilish to take part w'ith his lival Scin- 
diah ; and this evil impre.‘'sion ivinaim d, 
although the governor-gcneial and coin- 
jiiaiider-iii-chief refused to Ijive two uif- 
cipliiicd haltalions to Scindiah, vvlio 
fered to paj a high ju’ice for their ^er\ ites. 
The foundation was alreadj laid for the 
contest which soon afterwaids en: ued 
between the great native powers, and 
it w^as oviilent that the (^omj;any ctaild 
not remain neutral in that inev itahle end 
extensive w ar ; but the British legisbiimc 
had rigidly prcscrihcd n sjstcm of non- 
c 
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intcrferoiicts and, obt^dient to it, Corn- 
Wc'iUis did not tliink hiinsHf at liberty 
to make even a political eftort to prevent 
the collision, or to ehwk the acjiirandize- 
ment of eitlier of the great Indian poten- 
tates. All that the English gaijied by 
this temporary neutrality was a longer, a 
more e\p<*nsive, and a more, doubtful M'ar 
when hostilities commenced, and Avhen it 
became apparent that all 1 lindu.stan would 
be devastiited and thrown back into 
anarchy, unless llritish troops and well 
trained sepoys in the Company’s pay 
should sneeeed in br(‘aking up tlur Mah- 
ratla powt*r altogether. If Lord Coru- 
Avallis had been allowed by Ids eiiifdoyers 
to pursue a diiferent course now, his suc- 
cessor, the Manpiess Wellesley, might 
have l>een relicA'^ed fiom the necessity of 
waging that long Mahratta war, which 
cost such extensive sacrifices and such 
strenuous exertions, hut which was a 
war we can never look upon without 
grateful emotions, as it served to develo[)e 
the genius of Wellesley s greater brotlier, 
the l)ukc of Wellington. It was during 
the government of Lord L'ornwaJlis and 
the prevalence of our neutrality sy.stem that 
the iudependent power of Madhajee Sciii- 
diah was matured, and that his authority 
was completely (‘sta I dished OA’er the iioith- 
cm parts of Hindustan. Partly by in- 
trigue and partly by force this powerful 
Maliratta chief got jiossession both of the 
person of the Mogul and of all his domi- 
nions : the dominions were very lindted, 
but the posses.sioii of the person of the 
degenerate imbecile descendant of Au- 
rungzebe was of immense advantage, as 
it aih^wed 1dm to issue Ids firmans in the 
name of the Mogul ; and as the uktc name 
■was still potential among the Moham- 
medans of India- Though denied the 
two Hritish battalions, Scindiah found 
means to raise a large and formidable 
corps of infantry under European ofiicei-s, 
cldetly FriMich; to c-TX*et founderies and 
ai senals, and, in short, to accumulate those 
vast military powers and resources which 
erialiled his immediate successor, his 
nephew Doulut Eao Sciiuliah, to carry 
oil a war at the same moment in tlie 
Deccan and Hindustan against the Hritish 
jgovermneiit and its allies * lOven liefore 
* Sw .lolin Malcolm, * fli'l. Iiwi.’ 


his power Avas thus matured, Scindiah 
did not refrain from intimating his in- 
tention of turning Ids advantages against 
the (’ompany. In the summer of 1792 
the public news-writer of Delhi stated 
that the (ireat Mogul had informed Sein- 
diah and the Peishwa that he hoped 
through tlieir portions to obtidn tri- 
bute from the llritish territories of Ben- 
gal. Lord Cornwallis this insult 
very aeiihdy, and the neutrality .sjstcm 
of the legislature did not hinder him 
from resenting it. He instructed his 
resident at Delhi to tell .Scindiali that, in 
the present situation of the Mogul, lie 
must consider all letters A^ritten iipou 
political points in his name to he Ainlten 
by his t^Sciiuiiah’s) sanction and authority 
only ; and that any attempt to demand 
tribute from the English, or to estahli.‘«h 
principles of that (h'seription, would be 
Avarndy resented liy the government of 
Bengal. Writing to the resident, he con- 
tinued — You will, in the cour.^e of any 
conversation or correspondence which 
you may hold with Scindiah upon this 
jioiiit, take earc to recall in the most 
forcible manner to his recollection the 
spirit of moderation and forbearance that 
has been manifested by this government 
during the long period in which he has 
been emplo}ed in extending hi.s coiKpiests 
in the northern parts of Hiudusbm ; and 
that it would give us pain to be forced to 
depai t from the neutral and pacific sys- 
tem that we liavx* hitherto ob.served in 
that quarter. You will, at the same tune, 
infbnii him, that it is by my particular 
directions that you say that we have no 
desire to make any new acquisitions, nor 
even to interfere in the internal atlairs of 
the empire^ if we can avoid it w ith honour 
and safety ; but that if any of our neigh- 
bours should be rash enoiigti to insult us 
by unjust demands, or in any other shape 
whateA'er, wt feel oui’selves both able and 
rt‘solvcd to exact ample satisfaction.’”" 
These spirited remonstrances curbed the 
insolence of the great Mahratta, who 
assurwl the Britisli resident at Delhi 
that tJhe only use he wished to make of 
the Mogul’s favour was to establish his 
authority over the territories which he 

• Liittor of Lt)rd CornwalliB, in Id. 
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ht^ld, and not to subdue or invade the 
territories of otliers. And durin^^ the 
three remaining years of his life Madhajee 
Sciiidiah, though lie eontinued some of 
his operations in the north, left tlie lower 
provinces of Hindustan undisturbed, and 
treated the governineiit gf Bengal with 
res[)ectfu I d<*ferenee. 

Bagojee Bonslali, another jionerful 
Mahratta cliief, who held dominion over 
the piovince of Chittaek and other exten- 
sive territories, was eoneiliated hj the 
diploiiiaey" of Cornwallis, who deputed a 
resident to his court. 

With the debt-oppressed Nabob of tlie 
(’arnatie, his lordship, as soon as he ar- 
rived in India, ralilicd or eojicluded a 
treaty of alliance, which was considered 
as a great inijjrovem(‘nt of the political 
relations which subsisted pievioiisly he- 
twTcii the Company and tliat ruhn. It 
vested the sole military jiower in the 
Company; and thereby gave security to 
our Indian empire. But it was only m 
this view tliat the treaty could be con- 
sidered as beneficial ; in every other, it 
carried the seeds of its own destrnction. 
The sword was placed in one Jiand (^iti that 
of the Company), the inirse in another 
(in that of the nabob) ; and to eoinhine 
both, in order to produce elficient exer- 
tion, ill a time of war, for tin* mutual 
safety of the two eoiitracfing parties, it 
became necessary, unless the nabob al- 
tered all his principles of govennuent, 
to introduce a complete change into the 
administration of those provinces Man 
whicli tlie resources wvre to he drawn 
during the actual existence of a war. 
There w iis anotlier and a serious iiicoii- 
\e*nieuce. By the treaty the nabob was 
bound to contribute nine lacs of star pa- 
gixlas annually towards the support of 
the military peace establishment, which 
was to be maintained in the Carnatic by 
the Company ; and in the event of a 
failure on the part of the nabob, in the 
punctual payment of this money, the Com- 
pany was to possess the right of appoint- 
ing its own revenue officers, with au- 
thority to superintend and receive from 
the nabob’s collectors, the revenue of 
certain specified districts ; and after the 
amount of the deficiency should havo 
been realized, the Company’s officers were 


instantly to be recalled. TJiis was for a 
state of pe ice. In the event of war, it 
was stipulated that the nabob should piy 
four-fifths of liis revenue to the (Vmipan}', 
and tJial, in ease of liis failing so to do, 
the (’oinpany should ha\e the right of 
appointing receivers and Miperintendarits, 
not to collect, but to receive* fiom the 
nabob’s collectors, the revenues of all 
the nabob’s eoiintr} . It was evident 
that tlie constant changes of aulliovity 
to vvliieb the territories of tin* nabob wt le 
thus exposed, vvere likely to destroy every 
hope of improvement in tin* eoniMry, or 
of jiennaneiit comfort and pio^perify to 
its unfoitnnate inhahitants. The nabob 
was never [uinetiial, and while lie wasted 
his money in extravagance, he was al- 
ways pleading po\eit}, and rennesiing 
theConi])any to pa^ tlie troops wJneh Ihey 
ke]it in his dominions, and without wdneh 
tliese dominions must have jiassed into 
other hands. When the war with '['ippoo 
Siiltaim broke out (in 171)0), the naliob 
failed entirely in his part of tlie a^iec- 
incnt; and thereupon Lord ConiwaUis, 
acting precisely as Warren Hastings 
vvoiihl liave done at such a critical nio- 
meiit, wlieri money must he olitained or 
disaster and defeat he incurred, put tlie 
treaty in nbejanee, and took possession 
of the whole of the nabob’s eountrj, and 
levded the taxes directly by his own 
officers, only dii'ccting that the nalioh 
might be permitted to apiioint officers of 
his own to observe the eondnet and in- 
spect the accounts of tlie servants and 
collectors of ihe Com pan in older that a 

satisfactory settlement, uiioii the prin- 
ciple prescribed by the treaty, niiglit he 
made hereafter between Ins highness and 
the British government. It was not a 
ease in which the nabob could Jiave been 
left to himself: without the Company’s 
troops the (’anintie must hav<* been over.* 
run by the fierce M}soreans, and the 
adjacent territories of the Company must 
have been again devH.''tated by Tippoo. 
Lord (^ornwallis expressed his deep re- 
gret that the nabob had not been pre- 
vailed upon to give his assent to this 
temperary occupation of his country and 
assiiiuption of its finances, and that he 
had not, by order, economy, and punc- 
tuality’ in his stipulated payments, ren- 
c 2 
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derpd such measures unnec('ssary, declar- 
iu}<, however, at the snnie time, that tlie 
British government could not gratify the 
iiabol)’s private h’eliugs by forbearing to 
take elhcicnt steps to exact the perform- 
ance of his engagements, without being 
guilty i>f a llagrant neglect of the atten- 
tion wliich was due to the lionoiir and 
interests of their counti' 5 ', and to the 
security of liis liiglmcss’s own domi- 
nions. He iiKo toil! tlie nabob that al- 
though it was a time of war, he wmuld 
sooti see that, wliile Ins j>coj)le were 
treated uith justice and limnanity, a 
liberal fund would be secured for the 
supporl of his oun dignity, and that of 
his f.iniily; and that tlie remainder of 
the 1 enemies would he rescued f.-oiii 
the hands of extortioners and iismsTs, 
and honourably applied to the defence 
and protection of Ins subjecis and domi- 
nions.” "I'liis entile oc<aipation of the 
(\irnatie greatly facilitated tlie operations 
of the war against Tippoo, as it placed 
the resolllce^ of the eomitiy in the hands 
of the British governnunt, and gave tlint 
gtivemnient the uiuinided power of ap- 
plying those resources, and every mili- 
tary supply whieli tlie country possessiMl, 
to the aid <»f tin* ])ul)lic seiwici*. Afhr 
tlie tJ'rmination of tin* war against Tippoo, 
his lordship opimed fresli negotiations 
with tlie rs'aliob of the (/arnutic, winch 
ended in a new treaty, on the l:ith of 
J lily, 1 71>-. 'rile previous treaty of I 787 
was annulled: and it was agreed that the 
d(*fence of the territories of both states 
was to he iritrusteil entirely to the (.’oni- 
pany, wlio, in the event or war, weie to 
assume the management of the (’urnatie, 
Avitli its revenues, &c., which 'were all to 
remain in the (kimpany’s hands as hnig 
as the \^ar lasted, and to he returned to 
the nabob at its termination ; nule^^s in a 
few ease*?, wdiich were paiticularly spe- 
eitied. 1 1 was also stipulated that, as long 
as the Comp:iny remained in posse'-snai of 
the Carnatic, they should pay to- the 
n:iI)oh one-tifh part of its revenues keep- 
ing the fonr-lifths for the expens, s of the 
war, See. By nii article of tins ti**.ity, 
of 1 7lt-', the nabob agreed, as he had ilone 
before, to pay nine lacs of pagodas a'l- 
ri'iaily far tie* milibiry peace evlabihb- 
ii.ent. Further he agreed to pay hetweea 


six and seven lacs of pagodas anmiall}, 
for the liquidation of Jiis private debts. 
In the event of any failure on his part, 
certain specified districts, with their re- 
venue.s, were to he assumed by the F!om- 
paiiy ; and the nabob was to recall all 
ins officers from the s..hl districts, except 
one officer in each, who -i.'.s to receive 
annually from tlie ( 'onipany s cervanb' 
attested statements of the gross rt venue 
and net receipts. Jaird Cornwallis enmr- 
taiued strong hopi's of the happy ope- 
ration of this treaty ; hut the anlhorilics 
in Kngland did not shan* in this impres- 
sion, and they early directed efforts to he 
made to modify the arrangeineiit, which 
they apprehended would never work ad- 
vantageously. The event proved the 
eoi rectiiess of those ajiprclieiisions. 

'fhe ruler of ( )ude, the nahob-vizier, bad 
fr«*(pieiitly represented to^\'ar^eTl Hastings 
that his finanees were deranged by tlie 
heavy monthly pa\mcnt of 2 lacs and 
rupees to the regular brigade of 
the Company's troops stationed in his ter- 
ritories, for the di'feiice of Oude, Corah, 
and Allahabad, and the annual 28 lacs of 
rupees paid to six battalions of sepoy*-, 
a corps of artillery, and some squadrons 
of legnlar cavalry stationed at Furniek- 
ahad ; but Hastings, instructed by the 
Court of Directors not to remove any of 
the troops and not to abate any of th" 
payments, had turned tin* deaf ear to tin* 
nabolfs complaints. As it av:is evident 
that a compliance Avitli the naholi-vi/ier.s 
wd^hes would expose both his own in- 
terests and those of the (a)mp:iii\ to great 
danger, as he possessed no immediate 
means of preseiwing tlie internal tran- 
quillity of his dominions, much less o 
urotecting them from the invasion with 
wdiich they were almost constant 1} 
tlircatcncd by the Mahrattas, CoriivAallis 
acted exactly as Hastings had dom*, 
telling the remonstrating or petitioning 
nabob, that the Companv’s troops sta- 
tioned witJiin his torriPiries wen* not 
more than sufficient for the defenee of 
them ; that his own subjects were r(‘tadjed 
wi.hiii the bounds o^dnty and alb'giance 
solely by the respect inspired by the 
(\)nipany's tri'ops ; and, fTi..dl}, tliat he 
must pay for the valuable protection thus 
aflordeil him. Ills Uiubhip, however 
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by a treaty couchuled with Tljder Ih'p; 
Kliaii, the iiahoh-vi/ier’s luinister, rediua d 
tiie total of the animal payments from 
80 laes to r»(‘ lac^^. 

"Die eourM* of ewnf*, and absolute iio- 
co'^sity. liad Ibreed tlie paeifieally disposed 
Kord (.’ornw allis into the var ith Tippoo 
Sult'uni, .ind into a eoiiise of measures 
'x ei y eontrary to tin* m ishes, tlie policy, and 
the s)>te.n of iitMi-inteifereiice and non- 
agL'randi 'enient, of tli * Ihitish lei^islatiire 
and «j;ovt*! mnent. lint it has been well 
ivinarked that this si‘lf-eA idt nt neec*ssity 
was not folloMed b^ tin* eonelusion that 
tlie s.ion* causes nii^lit again produce the 
same (‘ffccts ; and that a general iinjires- 
s^lon was made in Kiigland, tliat his lord- 
ship !iad placed the atiiiiis of the (Com- 
pany on the tnie looting of security and 
slri'ii;;th, which had liecn so long dcsiicd 
— (hat, lor the future, nothing would he 
rc'iiii.* ite Imt mild, moderate, and eoi'eili- 


extended during J^ord Pornwallis^s admi- 
nistration. Ilis great efforts had all been 
attended A\ ith extraordinary success. If 
some of his attempted reforms Avere fail- 
ures, he 3 'et left hehind liim, among (he 
natives a good name, and the envialjlt? 
reputation of having always entertained 
the lu‘st inUntion.s. Some great reforms 
and changes he certainly elleeted holli in 
the military and in the civil estahlisli- 
ments of India, being aided therein hv^ the 
new act-, of parliament and hy the jiosses- 
sion of that unity of poA\er and tint ahso- 
Iiite conlrol ov er the pre-id(“neies of Ma- 
dias and jioinbay whicli Hastings liad 
iK'ver jiossevsed ; and it is a‘'S,erted. hy a 
A. ry eomjietent authority, that (lie system 
I of internal rule vslneli lie iiitrodueeil into 
j the provinces of Iletigal and Haliar will 
ever i*etleet the Jngliest honour on his 
I name.'*' 'I'hat opjiosifion party in jiailui- 
i iiiv lit wliicli had evtolled the vii’liies and 


atory eonneils in (lie governor-geneial 
and tin* local authorities, to .‘ts'iire the | 
listing trampiillity and piosperlty of the j 
Ih’itisli Krnjiire in India. This capital ' 


deplori'd the niisfoi times of t!:e Tigm' of 
M\sore were not -j'.iring of their criti- 
c'sm and e(*nsuies . hnf A\heii his lordship 
n inrned b) lOnglanil at the en<l of 1 


nnstake must indeed ajipear the more e\- ; t!u*\ dul not venture to try to impeach 
traordniaiy if we lelleet upon the actual j Inm The king, ia aekiKiwleilgmeiit of 
condition and increasing ])OAv<*r o(‘ tiu* :d- ; his impoitant service^, laiscd him to tlie 


wa^s i.'stless Maliratta princes, tliv* weak- j rank of manpies-, ami lu* was appoint(*d 
ness of the nileis of Oude ami fin* (’a *- ; m;jster-i.'( iiejvl of the ordnance, it is said 


nafie, and of all tlie allies of the laiglisli, that he wa.s ik'I a ver) hrilliant man, but 
not one of w horn could In* L-ft e.\[)OSi d to it is seldom that v <> lind brilliant men 
iiiA.islo'i and coiujm'st A\iilu)i(t I'jKisiii'i doing vvliat a\ as aeliii'ved hv his sjiotless 
eithi'i the trade or the domiinons of (be | iiiti'gnt} , his humaiiitA , and imtir’.ng dth- 
(’’oiiipan^ to sei ions loss, if not to absolute genee. 

vp.hi Our territories were greatly in- 

.'ica^vxl and our political relations much ♦Milcohi 
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ADMTNlJl’rnATlON OF Sill 

Sill John SiioiH'. (aftiTwards Lord 
ujoutli), the frit-iid of Warren Ilastlnj’s 
tin* ho.soni fiioiid and afterwards Ino- 
/.',raj)lu‘r of Sii William Jones, and a most 
respectahle civil sei\antof the (.'oiiipan\ , 
who had resided lon^ in India, and had 
rendered important sei vices tlicre, was 
appointed to succeed Loid (Vnaiwallis as 
poviTfior-jjjeneral of India.* Sir John 

Mr. SJioro (^hc v.is knif^hN'il after .u'ceptinf; 
tile fnnerMor-f'eiK'rfilsIiiii'l liAil t«» Imlia 

ear'v iii life, <iiul b,i«l lieni promoted' in the -.er 
vtee li\ Warren Ho had m.ide y<iod 

pro;^'ress in the nati\e hiiif'n.iycs, tlwri loo ntn( ti 
rii'jfleclod hv llie Englisli, he liAil studied the 
hit its, eustoms. tenures, and la«s oftlie iiifues, 
,anil liail (•iltiv,ited an extensive intereourse >vitli 
t'le ]ienph*. He li.ul o( t njned .i Inj^h posf in llie 
tlien unCed dt partnv'iifs ofn .lud lududti'u ; 

and on the oi/iisolidai ion «)l'the proMin lal I'o.iids 
antler W iirren Hastings, lie had been ]dae' d at 
till' head of lh,»t dep.'rtinent On Hastini'ss re- 
turn 10 I’rielaiul, III ITS), lie aeeoin pained him; 
enter!aiiiin>(, and avowitij,' on ait oteasioiis a 
re\ei(neo lor flial »Toat {^oveT rioi-{(»nK lal’s in- 
le;'rit\, ijood intetilioris, and nonderfiil aliilihes. 
It nas to Sliore tiint Hasfinifs inseribod that v«t- 
sioii of the Ode of Ifoi.aee wiiieh lie ni.-ide on ^ 
shipboard diiniie (In- hauiiCMiaril voAaye (<00 
\ol I , p. L’tlT ) At llie end of the lollouin;( \enr ! 
Ml Sliore was appoiiiled nn niher of the sii- 
pieine eouneil, and in that C'a])ai it\ he arconi- 1 
pained Eoid (airnuiillis to India. lie opposed | 
some of Lord ('oriiv\,illis's law reforms, as lieiipo 
imsuiteil to the emintry and peojile ; and he 
relnined ai'aiii to J'lti;;;land witli ,i moderate for- | 
tune, ami wiih (lie infeiitioii of passm^r the rest 
ofhisl'lein retiremi'iit. The ir.Mf.ition to he 
roiiie land ( 'orii'.vallis’s siire' ssnr is said to have 
been altoif.*rher uiieNpected b\ him. Ihe yiemsal 
ol his niinnies on tin; leveuue had prin(]p.iIlY 
indiued I'ltt and Dundas to select him; but Ins j 
known predilection for a piedie ronrse of pobi » , 
his love of order, and the ffeiieial exeelleiiie of 1 
Ills iirivate t:har,iPler weie also p<jwerful reeoiii- I 
mciidations. At first he steidily refused the .ip- | 
yiointiiK lit ; but he soon yielded to the rnrin st 
sobeitatimis of Mr. Charles CiHiil. Wilbi'ilon e, 
whose views in reliL'ion resemlilod Ins own, hud 
a Kreat rei;ard for Miore ; and he says that ‘shoie 
w'us so reluctant to accept the splendid oiler, 
that (irint, at Pitt'j lequest, undertook to l'o 


JOHN SHORE. A. J). 

I Imd alnimLnit local Iviiowlcdj^c and iiidiis- 
Ito. lie was pavticnlarly skilled in llu* 
j revenue sj'stem of India, and was of veiy 
j'acitie liabits ; and it app(*:irs to have 
been cxpcctetl tlial all tliosc ercat advan- 
* taoes which Lord (‘ornwallis bad ob- 
j tamed would be coidinned and improved, 
j without any lisk of war or extension of 
j political eomieetions by a governor pos-- 
! sensed of tliese qualifies. It was laid down 
j to liim as a rule, lliat the dictates of /fi.s- 
' tirr, no less than the djctates of irononnj. 
pies<*nl)ed to the Lompany a sjstein of 
! non-interference wjthtlie internal allaiis 
or mutual difi'erenees oftlie native states; 
uults'i when interference .should be rc- 
tjuiied by the paramount duty of pre- 
serving the tranqudlity and integrity of 
the Company ’.s own dominions. About the 
, same time tliat Sliore ]>eeame the real i nler 
i of Hengal, the nominal sovereign of tliat 
couiitiy, the nabob AIuhaivk-ul-Dowlah, 
died, in the 'ITth year of his age, leaving 
beliind him twelve sons and thirteen 
daughters. He was succeedi'd by his 
I'hlest son, Uzeer-ul-Dowlah, wlio wasso- 
leimilv proclainu'd at Calcutta oii the Jbiii 
of Si'ptemlier, ITih'i. 

The situation of alfairs did not promise, 
to those who w*ere acquainted v\ith tin* 
tfinper of the Alalirattas, any very lom^ 
exemption from hostilities; but, on the 


aown and Imd him uut m his rrl irenicnf, and 
to urij«- him lo consent, in c-oiiMderalion of the 
i.ilualile sejMCi'S vtuch he iniglil la* eniihb'd lo 
rrntlei lo liis country and to the natives of 
lndi.i. in whose wilfiire he h,id always t,iken :♦ 
livelv iriteiest M'lltiei force lulds that he was 
pH'seiit wlien Shore wns intxoibicisl to Hitt, and 
tti,xt he was inin'li .struck with the siinplirity, 
lepo-e .iiid diyiufusl urbanity he disidayed in 
ills eoiifi‘rence witli the premier of 

Tfdjnm >nth. bv Rev. Samuel Cliarlea Wilks, 
^I A. J,»p' oj Luid Tfujnmouth^ by his .Son, the 
pp-soiit Loid ) 
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other hand, the Company wjus in ei'ery 
respect free from anj immediate danger. 
The English government liad at nopericxl 
been so .strong in aetiial military force 
and resouree.s. Jts principal enemy. Tip- 
poo, was much redueeil; its principal ally, 
the Nizam or Siibahdar of the Deccan, 
seemed linn to liis engagements. Jhit 
those jealousies which had biokmi out be- 
tiveeii the Ni/amand tlie Main atlas before 
Lord Connvallis (piitted the countiy, 
were now tlireaiening wars and convul- 
sions. Heiiig jnstilied in so doing by liis 
tieaty of alli.iiiee, tJie Nizam, threatened 
with in\asi(ni, applied to tlie new go- I 
vei nor-genei ill for ussi.slanee. 'J'his as- | 
sistanee was refused liy the paeilic Sir 
John Sliore, whose wishes accorded with 
the neutrality system iiistruetioiis he re- 
cei\eil fiom lioiiie, and v\ ho was loath to 
iiKMir any hazard of giving ollence to the 
Maliruttas. When this refusal wa.s maile 
it was notorious that the Ni/am enter- 
tained the most frieiuily dispositions 
hmards the IJritish govermiKoit, ami h*- 
joieed at the recent sueeeshe.s of Corn- 
wallis, w'hieh had e.stahlislied our great 
a.seeiKlene^ ni the political scale of India; 
wliih' llh‘ Malirattas ^ iewed the success of 
tilt* Kiiglisli with alarm, tmd eonteiiiplated 
tlicir power with a degree of jealou.sy j 
which almost amounted to hostility. 'I’hc | 
wily Malirattas very soon eom iuded that 
Sir John Slioie, in liis anxiety to remain 
neutral, would not aid the Nizam hy any 
other means than those of dijJomaey and 
a mediatory negotiation ; and as .soon as 
they made this discovery they despised 
tJie diplomacy, they rc.solved to reject the 
mediation, ami began to heat their kettle- 
drums, collect their war-horses, and 
sharpen their spear-heads. At this critical 
moment Madliajee Seindiah, who had 
given such growth and increase to the Mali- 
ratta power, died, and left his vast re.sources 
and territories to his nephew Donliit Ikio 
Seindiah, a much younger and much more 
active and daring chief, wdio hastened to 
asseinhle his army from the remotest quar- 
ters of Hindustan, with the double view' of 
strengthening his personal autliority and 
of acquiring an aseendeiicy in tlie confe- 
deracy forming against the Nizam. And 
while their best ally w as thus threatened, 
the English themselves were again iiic- 


iiaeed hy the .snake which they bad 
scotched, not killed. ^I'ippoo, who liad 
eommeiieed intrigues with the French 
and with the Mahrattas before the treaty 
of Seringapatain was a montli old, assem- 
bled an army, and ihreati'iied to come for- 
ward as an ally of the Malirattas. This 
only eonlirmed Sir John Shoie in his re- 
solution net to aid the Nizam. It was ob- 
vious to him that the N'l/am, iniMqjported 
l^y the English, mu>^t sink under the com- 
bined attack of the Mahrattas and Tippoo, 
and that tlie Mysorean would become 
more dangerous than e\ er to the English 
by tins change. Ihil he consoled himself 
with the relleelioii, that in the event of 
the Nizam's country being eonqiiered by 
such ineomjjatible allies asTijipoo and the 
Mahrathis, there wasa.s great a proliahility 
of their quarrelling about the diiision of 
the .sjioils and attacking each other, as of 
their iiniling in an invasion of Hritisli 
India. Ey the iveent acts of parliament, 
the goveriioi’-geiieral, in eomtiioii VMtIi all 
the (/om])aij>’.s .^ervallls, wius pj’ohihiled 
fioin interfering in the quarrels of native 
princes, and of taking up arms against 
them, unh'.ss to ojqiose an actual invasion 
of the Eritisii territoiies ; and tluse east 
Wire of inori* impoitauce in the eyes iif 
Sii John than were the ohligations of llio 
treaty of alliance eoiielucled witli the 
NKam by his jiiedeeessor. Yet we could 
not leave the Nizam to his fate witlumt 
weakening that foiee of opinion which, 
more than arms, had made us what wc 
were in India. Lord (’'ornwalli'', hy ic- 
.senting the attack of Tippoo upon our 
ally the h’ajali of Travancore, had gained 
the confideTiee of other allies, and liad es- 
lahlished the llrilish rejuitation for good 
faith, jnsliee, and lirmne.s.s. Could so re- 
cent an example he overruled? ( onld 
the same pow'cr which rushed into v\ar in 
17U0, for the defence of an iucoiisiderahle 
allj, remain neutral in 17‘J1, wlieii a eoii- 
siderahle and a faithful ally was tlireat- 
ened with destruction? (\mld our repu- 
tation for good faith towards our allies he 
sacrifieed at the inoiueiit when it was 
highest? Yet Sir John Shore did not 
think that the.se considerations were to be 
put in competition with the evils which 
might attend a war with Tippoo and the 
Mahrattas. It i.s, however, doubted wlie- 
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thfr any suoli war w'onl'l have followe*! a 
nioiv spirited conrs(' of policy, “ f'hcre 
iiulcod appears,” s.iys Sir John Malc«Jni, 
“every f,miiind to eonchule, that while 
the impressions which had hcen made 
on all the nalive powers of fruha, In the 
wise councils and military success »)f the 
Manpiess (Wnwalhs, were yet in fall 
three, tlie decided intm ferenoe of the l-tri- 
tish poveniinent would have dch-rttvl hoiii 
the Mahrattiis and Tippoo Siiltaiin fioni 
an attack upon the Nizam.” Kvents wliicli 
Sir J»»hn Sfiore could neither control nor 
foresee prevented tlie hostile movenumts 
of Tippoo and preserved the Nizam fiom 
tolal anmhdation. Yet the fate »)f tlu* 
faithful ally of tlie Plnplish was ‘■nlH- 
eiently hard, and (he effects of the Alali- 
rithi invasion of tlie Deeean were wit- 
nessed in the im[K)vens]ini(‘nt of the 
peopl(‘, in the decline of tlieir trade wilh 
the Ckmipany, and in the dread which was 
entertained of their visit being soon re- 
peated. 

In the month of JY'hi nary, 1 7‘)5, the ad- 
vanced corps of the Mahratta army, under 
Doulnt Uao Seindiah, marehed against 
tlie Nizam; and on the llth of March a 
h (ttle was fought near the (own of Jleeder, 
til'* capital of a province (of the Deccan ) 
(>i tliat name, liotli armies wore thrown 
into confusion, neither of them obtained 
any considerable advantage, iiotli indeed 
iipjieaivd upon the point of rnnidiig away 
at the same moment: lint the Nizam laii 
first - lie ha<l brought his women with 
liini, these inmates of the zenana were | 
s.nlly frightened, and imparting tlieir 
f "ivs to their never eonrageons lord, he 
•potted the field, and tied by night to the 
small fort of Kurdlnh. Here he was iin- 
inednttely surrounded and liemnied iu by 
(lie Mahrattas, who cut him oft’ from all 
suppli('s', and starved liim into a disgrace- 
fnl capitulation. After remaining for 
some weeks in the fort, the Nizam agreed 
to cede to his enemies an extensive tract 
of* country rendering thirtv-five lacs of 
animal revenue, and including the cele- 
hrated fortress of Dowletahad or Deoghir, 
the strongest place in his dominions; to 
]iny tlinn* crores of rupees, one-third im- 
mediat'-ly, the remainder by instalments 
of twe,it\-five lacs per amiiun, and to 
give up as an ho^^tage Ids prime iiiinlsler { 


Azc<‘m-nI-Omrah, the zealous friend of 
tlie Miiglish and the decided opponent of 
the Malirattas. This delivering np of an 
able and honest minister was almost as 
d.'shonourahle to the Knglisli as it was in- 
jurious to their abandoned ally the Nizam, 
w'liose throne hail ' "cn snpjiorted by 
his abilities. At the .in-e there were 
tw'o battalions of British trov/gs in the 
Deeean : if tliese had been present at the 
battle of Jieeder, tlie total defeat of the 
Mahrattis would have been certain; if 
the) had marched to the relief of Knrd- 
I ill, the Nizam might have been extri- 
cated v/ithoiit signing the disgraceful 
treat) ; Init the Knglali oflioer in eom- 
niand, oh 'dient to the otdeis of tlie go- 
vernor-general, refin'd to aec()m[)any 
him to the war, or to take any ste])s 
against tin; IMalirattas After tlic con- 
vention of Knidl di was si ttled, the Ni/:nn 
retnincd to 1 1) derah.id, and strongly in- 
timated lii'^ desire that the Doniiiany 
would recall their two lattalions. ^J'he 
hallalions were soon rec. Ihd. In the 
meantime the Mahratta eonfederates eva- 
cuated the Deeean and marehed towards 
tlieir respective eountric" ; which they 
had hardly leached i iv (wo nnex peeled 
events oeenrred — the sncUU u death of (he 
voung J’eishwa, JMadhoo Rao, and tlie 
lehellioii of Ali .lali, the ehUst son of 
the Ni/diii. ddiesetwo evints conspired, 
in till ir effects, to rev ive the lost infineiicc 
of the Ihitish at tlie com t i-f Ilvderahad, 
and to rC'toiv the Ni/.nn to liis former 
iniportanee among the nativ'c powers. 
The death of Madlioo I»ao introdneed 
fierce dissensions among the Mahratta 
chiefs, vvlio had been so recently leagued 
together. Nanah Fnrnavese was deter- 
mined to place upon the vacant throne an 
infant prince, in vvliose name he might 
rule and reign. His great rival Doiihit 
Rao Seindiah snpportoil the claims of 
the son of Ragoha, who would liave been 
the iiiidouhteil heir of the throne if the 
Mahrittas had recognised the European 
law of Fiiccc'-sion and primogeiiitnre. 
Nanali FurLaveso, chancing to he at 
Poonah, the capital or Aniic city of the 
Mahratta confederacy, liad at first several 
advantages, lie liberated the Nizam’s 
ministei, Azeem-nl-Ornrah, opiencd a nc- 
gotiati(*ii with him, and agreed to ]nir- 
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chsise the alli.nioe by rescii.diii^ | 

the convention ofKnHihili, and l>y pninp: 
up all elaims to the territory and the ■ 
money Avlnch the Nizam liad ajrroed tc 
jieJd and pay. A treaty was concluded 
upon these conditions ; hut helbre it could 
talvL edeet Seindiah inarched ii])or 
Poonali with an army winch liis n\al 
was unable to opjiose . Nanah Furnavcse 
.;s driven out of“ tlie eoiintiv ; anil Paiee 
L'.io, the sou of lia^oha, was placed upon 
the Peisl'iwa innsnnd. Tin* treaty so re 
eeiitlN oonelnded witli A/eem-ul-l)ow lah 
■was annulleil ; hut, in order to prevent the 
^^Izam liom foiminji' an ullianei* with liis 
ri\al N’anah FurnaAese, Seindiah hastened 
To eonchnle a luwv treaty Aiith the still 
jow{M-lul hiIt of the Deccan, merely de- 
"i" rid 11 11^ fiom the Ni/ani one-fourth of 
the territoiy and money w'hieli liad been 
stipulatid in the convi'iition of Knrdlalu 
't'lu'^e rapid ivAohit.ons reseic'd the 
Nizam, and in jiart saveil tlie character 
of the Fii^livh, who must luna* been dis- 
praced in the (*yes of the native jninees 
if their .dl} bed been despoiled to the 
1 ‘nll extent of the treat) of Kiiidlah, or 
ii' he had been driAon to i vtremifies by 
iiiiotljer Mahratta invasion. 

'^I'lie rebellion of the Ni/am’s son liad 
a still more favourable ellect. Sinee the 
time of tiie pallant and adventmous M. 
lhtss>}. (he ruler of the Deeeaii had nov *1* 
been without some Froneli ollieerr in his 
servii’e. At jnesent h'* had a considerable 
niimher of tliese olheers, the chief of them 
being one M. Havinond, who had com- 
menced his military career in India at 
an early age, under the rash and unfortu- 
nate Daily. These Frenchmen had disci- 
plined vanoub corps of sepo)s. During 
the war against T ippoo Sultann the Nizam 
had two battalions only; but since the 
peace of Seriugapatani M. llaynioud had 
raised or disciplined several other bat- 
talions. The Englisli resident at Hyder- 
abad stated that no fewer than twenty- 
three disciplined battalions, with twelve 
field-pieces, accompanied tlie Nizam in 
the campaign against the Malirattas wliich 
had ended so disastrously at Knrdlali ; 
but there were certainly not Frenchmen 
enough to officer so large a force, and it 
is probable that not one- third of this force 
was either properly decipliiied or pro- 


pci ly coininaiiilcd. After the departure 
of the two llritish battalions the Nizam 
ordered new levies for these corps; and 
assigned an extensive territory for their 
regular pa) ment and support. As tlie 
fierci'st of all wars was now raging he- 
tweim France and England, and as it w-as 
expected that the republicans would make 
^onlC desperate eflort to land troops on 
the ('oroinandel coast, the liritish re.ddent 
expressed great Jealousy of M. Faynioud 
and his battalions, and remonstrated 
strongly with the Nizam; but little atten- 
tion was given to him, and, in spite of his 
remonstrance'', not only were the levies 
continued, but a considerable part of Ihi)- 
mond’s force was sent to occupy the dis- 
tricts of Kiirpah and Kumnmiii, which 
were immediately upon tlie frontier of 
the Company’s possessions. Sir John 
Shore now hecaine seriously alarnu^d. 
“This last measure,” said he, “has a 
suspicious, not to say cnniinnl appear- 
ance: and although we may acipiit the 
Nizarn of any hostile designs against tlie 
C'oinpany, 1 can entertain little doubt of 
the disjiosition of M. Ihiymond and the 
officers of his eoips to co-oper.de with 
tlie French upon tlie noitliern Ciieins. 
Such an atieinpt may not he probable ; 
but as it would, if carried into execution, 
be attended with very serious conse- 
ipieiiees to the llritish jiossessions in 
lndi:i, the strongest rejiresentatioiis ought 
to be made, to iiiduei* the Nizam toiecall 
the detaelinieiit of JM. Ihiymond.” Tlie 
governor-general addressed a letter to 
the Ni/ani, stating in a general maunei’ 
the consequences v\hieh might re‘'iilt fioru 
pLu'ing a force on the llritish frontiers, 
under the eonmiand of men who were tlie 
declared enemies of the Britisli govern- 
ment; and reipiesting him to withdraw 
them immediately. At the same time 
he directed his resident at Hyderabad to 
make use of more decided language to 
that court, and to tell the Nizam that 
if he persisted in liis determination to 
keep the Frenchmen and their battalions 
w'here they were, he (the governor- 
general) would be compelled, w ith what- 
ever reluctance, to advance a body of 
troops towards our frontier. Kcsentiiig 
hifi abandonment by the English in the 
late Mahratta inviision, and complaining 
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that they had hioken their treaty with 
him, the Nizam persistetl iu keeping his 
troops at Kill pah; being encouraged so 
to do by M. Ka^mond and tiie other 
French otlieers, w ho assun*d him that the 
oinnipote»it French republic, whidi was 
giving liberty to all the nations in Kurope, 
would soon (>\erthrow the tyranny of 
Kngland, which kept him and other 
princes of India in thraldom. At the 
moment tlien* was a considerable number 
of Freiicli otlieers and soldiers and sailors 
prisoners of war at Pondicherry. It aj)- 
peai^ that a secret correspondence was 
established between these men and M. 
Ka^mond ; ami notliing but the great 
vigilance of Lord Ilohait, wlio then pre- 
sided over the Madras government, pre- 
vented his being joined by these i^oiidi- 
eherry jirisoners of war, who were ap- 
prehended at the moment in whieli they 
iuteml<‘d to effeet their escape. 8neh a 
reinforcement would have lieen of im- 
mense importance ; and it was probably 
in ordiir to be near at liand to receive it 
that M. Paymoiid had been stationed on 
tlie frontiers. The dismissal from the 
Dece.ni of the two Hritisli battalions, the 
immediate inerease of Paymond’s eovp.s, 
the apparent deternimation of the Ni/ain 
to hrav(‘ the displeasure of the governor* 
general, siilRciently pioved that the in- 
Jiuence which Iiad been established at 
the court of II}deral)ad by f.ord ('orn- 
vvallis was entirely lost; and lliat the 
Fajglish not only could place no depen- 
denee upon the aid of tlie Ni/am, hut had 
reasons to apiirchend tliat his ri'sourees 
might he early directed against tiie (Com- 
pany’s possessions, either from the pre- 
vailing pow er of the Freiieh faction, fi om 
the e«)mplete suhjoetion of Ins eountr) to 
(he Mahrattas, or from his tlirowiiig him- 
self, to escape that Mahratta subjection, 
into the hands of Tippoo Sultauii, the 
irreconcilable enemy of the Fnglish, wJio 
was at this moment most actively en- 
gaged in a multiplicity of intrigues. Hut 
just at tins moment - on theiiisih of June, 

] r'Ja the Ni/am’s sou Ali Jah Hed 
from llyderaliad and raised the standard 
of rebellion against his father the Nizam. 
Filled with alarm, the Nizam pressed the 
instant return of the English subsidiary 
force to his country ; agreed to the recall 


of the detachment of Kaymond’s corps ; 
and ailopted every measure projiosed by 
the English resident, and hunihly anil 
earnestly supplicated for the renewal of 
that friendship and alliance which he 
haiLso reccntlv. and not w'ithout reason, 
slighted. Sir Joi'»' Shore saw the ad- 
vanUiges which fortune had thrown in 
his way. He directed the iwo Englisli 
battalions to march hack to the Nizam’s 
territory with every possible expedition. 
These troops were rapidly advancing to 
join tlie Nizam’s army acting against Ali 
.lah, when accounts were received of tlie 
defeat and capture of that undutiful 
prince by M. Raymond’s battalions. They 
reiiiaiiieil in the country, and nuidered 
some import.int sc-rvices in restoring 
traiiqniHity. Ali .Tali died, or w'as mur- 
dered, MM)u after he was made pn‘«onei ; 
hut in the course of a few months an- 
other rebellion bioke out, headed by 
Oarah Jah, a nephew' of the Nizam, w’ho 
contrived to collect a great body of troojis. 
At this crisis the English subsidiary force 
did all the fighting for the hewildeied 
Nizam. Under their able comnuiiider, 
(kiptain James I)alrym])le, tlie two bat- 
talions gained a spleinliil victory, and re- 
duced tiie strong fort of Raehore, of wdiieh 
the rebels ha<i obtained possession, 'fhe 
advanttiges derived on these occasions 
from the suppoi t of the Hritisli govern- 
nent were fully recognised by the 
Nizam; hut he still feared that the 
governor-general would not send him 
licient aid in case of his lieing again 
attacked by the Mahratbis; he still enter- 
tained an uHeetion for M. Raymond and 
i reliance upon his brilliant promises, 
iiid h<* very naturally clung to his French 
iliscijiliiied battalions, which had been 
raisetl at a great expense, and which w'crc 
now daily iiiipniviiig ; and, iiotwithstand- 
; the tlisconteiited countenance of the 
English resident, he associated more than 
jver with M. Rayrntind, he increased the 
iiiimhers and apiioiritments of that I'Tench- 
iiian’s corps, giving him additional lands 
to eiivsniv their regular payment ; he 
established or enlarged arsenals and 
['oimrlries for their equipment, and made 
every effort in order to add to the 
.trength and stability of this favourite 
body of troops. I’hus favoured and 
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honoured, M. Raymond, who ]}osses.sed 
most of those qualities i)i which liis 
nation most excels, rapidly iiiiprovetl tlie 
discipline of his hattalions, and strength- 
cned himself by forming connections with 
the chief ollicers of the Ni/am’s coiiit, 
and by intriguing against all such as 
leaned towards the Englisli i)iterest. As 
a Frenchman it was his bonnden duty to 
do all the injury he could to the most 
detested and most jKiwerfiil of all the 
enemies of tlie One and Indivisible Re- 
publie. He took no care to coneeal his 
hostility or tin* liopes he euteitained of 
the future - he intended to play o\cr 
again, and on a wider stage, the part of 
]\I. Ihissy, and to revive the projeets of 
M Dupleix. The English, to a man, 
were to he expelled from the gieat pen- 
insula of India, and the dominion of that 
eonutiy was to be wholly traiisfeired to 
the French republic. His battalions 
carried the tri-eolonred flag ; and the 
ca]) of liberty was engraven on the 
buttons of their clothing. His oUb'crs 
sang the ( 'a Ira and danced the (’armag- 
nole in tlie gilded halls of Hyderabad. 
He eneounged desertions from the sejuys 
in the English service'; and, through tlie 
intrigues of his oflieers, who eommanded 
the detachment of liis corps whicli was 
stationed near the Hntisli frontier, a par- 
tial mutiny was excited in a battalion of 
scpo\s on the Madias establishment ; .md 
two native commissioned ollicers and a 
iinmher of ])ri^ates ilcscrted their colours 
and w ent over to the iMcneh pait). A 
ccitain historian, who never exercises his 
imagination except in discovering ei roi s 
in our statesmen and commanders, who 
never seems to douht that he could lune 
managed matters better than tlie best of 
them, and who nearly always seems to 
intiinah* that the English in India were 
most jealous and most alarmed wdien there 
was no occasion for any such feelings, 
and trustful and confident wlien there 
was great occasion for tliein, sneers at the 
alarm felt at the present eonjnnctiire, and 
treats the jealousy as something .sujier- 
latively ridiculous.* J3ut those who 
really knew India treat the subject in a 
very dilferent manner. 7’he eau.se of 


jealousy and alarm was great and serious,- 
w'hatever n ly liavc been the means re- 
sorted to hy the governor-general for 
removing it. T'o rival the French tac- 
ticians and drill-masters, Sir ,lolm Shore 
eneouraged a .set of English adventiireis 
to go to Hyde iM bail and oiler tlu'ir ser- 
vices to tlie ^'ii/am. Thes(* adventurers 
were received at that court, and were 
coLinteiiaiiced by the English residi'ut, 
but none of tbem possessed either the 
pr()f(‘.s.sion.il skill or the ])oJnieal address 
of M. Ibi}m(>nd; and the corps thej at- 
tempted to diseiplme remained but as an 
awkw'aid squad compared with the bat- 
talions the h'renehman had trained, lint 
(lie.se battalions were now hecomiiig so 
formidable, that (be Nizam began to fear 
(hat all the actual power and resources 
of his g()\ernment might pass rapidly 
into tJie lumds of the French faction. 
He solicited the Hritish government to 
enter into such engagements w itli him as 
would prevent the necessity of his having 
reeoiiise to such dangeious means of de- 
fence against the Malirattas. He even 
oflered (o dismiss all the Fn'tieh corps 
as soon as the Hritish detacliment in the 
Deccan shoubi be increased. Hut Sir dolin 
Shore, though jealous of the Fri'iieh, was 
stdl more yalons of giving an} olleiiee 
to Semdiah and the great Maliratta <‘on- 
federaey; he conceived that 1o aeet'de to 
the conditions ju'oposed hy the >ii/,am 
and to send an army into the Deccan 
would he tO])rovoke a Maliratta w.ir, and 
to ilepart from that maitrality system 
which his employers were still constantly 
leeoinmending to his attention ; and there- 
fore he took no decisive steps; and j\uy- 
nioiid and the other Frenclimen weic 
left in the Deeeaii to enjoy the advan- 
tages they had obtained, and to intrigue 
ill ever} direction agaiirst the English. 

Nor was M. Ihiymond the onl} b'reneh 
general actively employed in India. 7'he 
disciplined troops of Donliit Rao Scin- 
diah, the real lord of the Maliratta con- 
federacy, were commanded )>y a I'reneh- 
luan named Perron, who had many Eu- 
ropean officers under him. Nearly the 
whole of tlie conntr)'^ which had been 
subdued by Sciudiali or by his father 
was intrusted to the inaiiageiiient of this 
French geneial, wliose corps amounted 


* Janirts Mill, Hist, blit llid. 
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aln ;uly to cr.il iv'^iilur, ■vvc'll-discipliiiod 
bri^ndes, which wciv chic-'ly rccnntcd 
iVojii the (’otTipaiiy's j)fovin(a's, and which 
w’crc clothed .ind iirnicd like Kii'dish se- 
poys. M. Perron had also ii iniincrons train 
of aitillery adnnrahly <‘'jMi|iped, and 
con .idcrabic body of iviznlar cavalry. II 
and tile ICuropcan oflicers were lar;:jely 
and rcgidaily paid They M'cre stiinn- 
latcd to exertion by cAcry motive which 
could awaken avarice or oxeit<‘ ambi- 
tion.”* The privates also Aveie well paid, 
and were entitled, when disabled by 
wounds or bnigth of service, to n'tiro on a 
jr'iision establishment. It was M. Perron 
ai'd his corps that gave Seindiah his de- 
cid 'd superiority over the other native 
jioweis; and the consolidation and ex- 
trusion of this system might enable the 
M ilii'atta chief to contend with the 
Piitish. No ed’ort was made during the 
adniiiiistration of Sir John Shore to check 
the alarming growth of this French 
pow(‘r. 

'File old Nabob of tlie (kiriiatic (or, as 
he was generally called in I'ugland, the 
N.ihol) of Arcot), Molianmied Ah Khan, 
died on the I'Jth of October, 17b.'), in the 
7btli jearof his age, and was sneceedod 
by his .soil Omdut-ul-Oiiiiali. Lord Ho- 
bart, acting under the goYm-uor-general 
as governor of Madras, endiMvoured to 
olleet a nuidirtcation of the treaty which 
Lord (loniwallis had eoncludid with the 
old nabob in I7b2. llis lord'-lnp pro- 
posed that Omdut-ul-()mrali, the new 
nabob, slioiild make an entire ce.ssion 
to the (kimjiany of the districts mort- 
gaged for the payment of the peeii- 
iiiary insUiIments ; that he should give 
up some of the forts in the C-arnatic ; 
and that he should yield the right of 
sovereignty over the Polygars, which the 
nahol) his father Iiad retained, though 
the eolleetion of the trilmie from these 
Polygars had been made over to the 
Company. His lordship urged, that the 
first of these conditions would b(* as be- 
nefieial to tJic iiaboli as to the Compaiij, 
as It would relieve him forever from a 
great amount of debt, and take him out of 
the hands of those IP ureis by whom his 
country h<ul 1 e<’ii ruined : — that the se- 

M.ile »lm. 


eoiid of these eoiiditions, or tlie surrender 
of certain forts to the Ihiglish, was essen- 
tial to place the eoiiiitry in a proper state 
of defence by seenring the mountain 
pas.ses or ghauts against 'I'qipoo, w'hose 
<*onduct was s<» suspieiou-s as to induce 
the belief that In iuteiided to renew’ the 
war, and to pour again ins armies through 
those pas.ses into Hie Carna.' —and that 
the other eonilitiou required the ce‘>‘ioii of 
a power which w’as hut nominal on tli * part 
of the nahol), thongb it was essential to the 
(’oinpaii), the exercise of whose aiifliority 
over tlic turbulent Ihilvgars bad been 
nmch obstructed by the name of sove- 
leigiity remaining w itb tlie nabob. Lonl 
Hobart olfen'd to make ver^/ large saeri- 
tiees to the nabob; but ()nidnt-ul-Omiah 
gave an mi(|ualiried refusal to all his pro- 
po-itions, rcjilying to every argiinieiit, 
that he was (l(*terinincd to abide by lAird 
Cornwallis’s treaty, whieli he had been 
directed to do b\ tlie dying mjunetiori of 
his father. 'I’lie truth yvas that Oindut- 
ul-Omr.ih cand v’cry little for the v\()rds 
of Ins dying father (if they bad ever been 
ntteiedj, am! very little for the integrity 
)f bis states, or for the nominal sovc- 
n igiity he poKS(*ssed; but h« yvas com- 
])letely in the hands and uruler the eou- 
trol of a set of usurers and extortioners, 
‘-onie iiatixes and some Kiiglishnien, who 
had obtained from him mortgages oyer 
‘stales situat'-d in the districts which 
lionl Hobart propo'.ed he should cede to 
the Ckimpany, who would not recognise 
those moitgages or any such extortion- 
it'‘ transactions. Not a few' of lhe.se 
laiglish iisurc's wen* servants of the 
(^ompany, who had sliielded tliemsehes 
from the ollects of the prohibitory acts of 
])arlianient, and from tlie indignation of 
their employers, bj dealing with the na- 
)ol) through native agents and brokers, 
(^thers of the^e Englishmen were free 
iiei chants, partners in the greatest 
lousi's of Madias. “ It is not possible,’' 
y\rote Ixird Hobart, “to calculate the 
extent and variety of interests which are 
"nvolved in this one pin iiit. And, 
hough they are subdivided in ev'^ery di- 
rection of the (’arnatie, }et at the call of 
laiiger they all lally round a common 
■enfie. The gri'at houses of husinens, 
who are the prineipal niou»y-lendcrs lat 
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the durbar, borrow from individuals, 
who, though not absoluUdy engagt'd in 
tho loan itself, are partakers of fJie spe- 
culation in a remote degree, and feel, with 
no less sensibility than their principals, 
the approach of dang(‘r. Similarity of 
interest makes a common cause. And 
t'le great body of interest which is con- 
densed upon this principle, i.s uniforinly 
exerted to supjKn t his highness in an in- 
llexihle resist. nice against a melioration 
of system, and to oppose* a reformation 
whieh 1 consider evsseiitia’ to the iiiitio'i.i) 
v.ndfaie.” ^''}lvi nabob himself eonfes.''ed 
to Lord Hobart that he was not inseiisibhi 
to the justice and expedu*ney of what his 
lordship proposed, Imt tlmt he hail not 
the resolution to comply. He also told 
his lordhWp that his native ministers 
and Kuropean advi^eis so jierplexi d, 
])lagiied, and intimidated him, that 1 c 
could not venture upon tliese measun s, 
i.otw itlLstaiidiiig his eonvietion that he 
ought to do so. It was found, that al- 
tliough Lord (Cornwallis had considerably 
red lu ed the amount of money to be ]»aid 
arimuiily to tlie ("ompaiiy lor the mi]i- 
port of the army reipiired to deKiid the 
country against the My so* cans and tin* 
Mahrattas, ujion the plea that the conntry- 
peoplc were overtaxed, t!iat more moiu*y 
had lieeii w rung f'om tlic roots', or culti- 
vators, since the treaty of 17b:l than at 
any |)ieceding period, and lliat whde the 
nalxib’s debts, bonds, and mortgr*g' s still 
kept iiieivasiiig, tlie population of the 
Carnatic had lieeii fearfully deci eased hy 
these wringing and grinding proeesse'.. 
And at tills very moment the new nabob, 
as extravagant, jirolligate, and imbecile 
as Ills father, was encouraged in his 
wasteful expenditure by the same insa- 
tiable lierd of usurers. When arguments 
and remonstrances had failed, laird Ho- 
bart would have resorted to strong hut 
easy measures, in ordei' to change this 
horrible state of things, and leseue the 
l»oor ryots from want, famine, and ex- 
tinction, by including them within the 
pale of the Hritish government ; Imt Sir 
John Shore and his .supreme government 
at (/alcutta decLired “ I’luit tlieir jirin- 
clpleswere fairly at is«iie with those of 
the governor of Foi-t St. (Lorge,” and ■ 
apjiealed to tin* authonties at ho'ii.-. No- 


thiiig was ilonc to alter the treaty of 
1792, or to better the condition of tliL' 
people, or to streiigtlien the country 
again.st 7'ippoo, until the arrival of n 
more energetic governor-general. 1/ 
that arrival had lieen delayed for a few 
years longer, the C’aniatic must have been 
converted into on unpeopled waste. 

The traiiqniliity of (hide was greatly 
distur!M*d during Sir John Shore’s ad- 
iiniiisfatioii. In 1794, upon the death 
of Fyzoola Khan, tlie great Kohilla 
ebiff, that tuilmlent tribe of Afghans, 
who.se dun acter and habits liad been so 
giossly misrepresented by the English 
pev.seeutors of Warren I Listings, began a 
bloody war among thcnisehi's to settle 
which of the sons of Fy/oola Khan 
should be his successor. The eldest son, 
Al. Khan, was killed by his brother Gho- 
larii Khan, who, alter other butcheries, 
got possession of the jagiiire, and end *a- 
\oured to obtain the sanction of his 
suzerain, tlie niiboh-vi/jcr of Oude. The 
nahoh-vi'-uer would have recognised the 
nmrderer, but the English government, 
wlio had guaranteed the corner of liohil- 
eimd to the Afghan tamily of Fyzoola, 
by whom it had been lie Id under the 
luibob-vizier, veiolved to punish tho re- 
bels and expel the family of Fy/oola 
Khan altogether. Ihit hctbi*e Sir John 
Shore’s instiuctions to tiiis elfect could 
readi Sir L’obert Abcieromby in Oude, 
that geix'ral, after chastising the Rolulla 
iiisolenee in a general battle, and re- 
ducing them to eurnplete submi.ssion, had 
agreed to restore the iuhcritaiiee of tlie 
family, iiiuler the guarantee of the C'!om- 
j)aiiy% to vVehmed Ali Khan, the infant 
son of All Khan, who had been slain by 
his brother (ibolam. 'J'his settlement 
rc-tored complete traiHjnilhty to J.'ohil- 
eund and Oude; and the supreme go- 
vernment was suh-sequently induced to 
acquiesce in the arraiigemeiit which Sir 
liohcjt Ahercroiuby had made. In 1797, 
tiie nabob- vi/ier Asoph-ul-Dowlah, wdtli 
whom Hastings had had ‘‘O many deal- 
ings, depai ted this life, and was succeeded 
hv his presumptiv e heir. Vizier Ali, who 
had bei u acknowledged as his son by' the 
deceased prince. Though generally known 
to have been of spurious birth, though 
there vveic other claiinaiits who pleaded 
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their lof^itiinacy, Vizier Ali, was sup- 
ported by a Stroup party at Lucknow, 
and liis rij^litwas foinially acknowledged 
the Hntisli government at (>alentta, to 
wJioin Saadut Ali, the eldest surviving 
brother of Asoph-ul-Dowlali, had made 
an aj)peal. Sir Jolin Shore, however, soon 
stated tliat he liad decided against the 
claim of Saadut Ali, not without great 
hesitation ; and that he found it impos- 
sible to divest himself of the impression, 
excited by nnivei'sal belief and assertion, 
of the spiirioLis origin of tlie Vizier Ali, 
or of the apprehension that the jn.stice 
and reputation of the (’onipany might 
suffer au im])uta(ioii from tin* decision he 
had given in favour of that douhtfiil per- 
sonage. ft would have been better luit 
to decide at all, than so speedily to revoke 
a decision. Witli these impressions up- 
on his mind Sir Jolin Shore determined 
to travel to Lucknow. He, howe\er, 
declared that the arraiigemciits he had 
in view had no reference to the alteration 
of the succession: though he conceived 
it possible that the repugnance of the* 
people of Glide to Vizier Ah might fonv 
him to reconsider that subject. On ap- 
proaching faieknow Sir John was met by 
the prime minister, who assured him 
that Vizier Ali, as well as the other re- 
puted sons of Asoj)h-nl-Dowlah, were all 
spurious, and that the riglit of succession 
induhitahly belonged to Saadut All. 
5l'iie Oude minister further .said that the 
great body of the people were astonislu'd 
and disappointed ; that it was the general 
opinion, that the act of raising Vhzier 
Ali fo the musnud had lieen hasty ami 
inconsiderate : but that few liad courage 
to declare their real seiitimeuts, in oppo- 
.sitioii to the acknowledgriieiit of his title 
by the English. At Lucknow the go- 
vernor-general found himself involved 
in a scene of intrigue, perplexity, amt 
jiroHigaey. The old Hegmn, from whom 
Hastings had extorted her hidden trea- 
siire.s, had quitted I’y/ahad, and reap- 
peared at the capital, in order to take 
part in the scramble. Tlie claimant 
whom she ret'ommended was not Saailiit 
Ali, but u younger brother of his. The 
liegum was most active iu jiroclairaing 
the spurionsness of Vdzier Ali’s birtli 
and the vices which stained hi.s character. 


I’he Mohammedan law is very lax in 
tins respect; besides establishing an 
eipialit} between the children of wives 
and the cIiildrcMi of coiieuhines, it gives 
such force and eflect to adoption, that an 
adopteil son has tlie same rights as a 
natural son. And under this law, or 
under the general pi lu dec of Mohanmie- 
<lan peoj)les, the right ot’ s ’ccession was 
never strictly deli ned- -was scarcely sub- 
jected to any fixed rule. The (qualities of 
the man were taken more into considera- 
tion than the accidental eireumstances of 
his birth; the right of jirimogciiitiire w'as 
not acknoM ledged : a brother would sue- 
(“ced a hroth<*r, a nephew an iinele, al- . 
though tlie deceased prince had left sons 
behind him; and a younger son would 
bupers<‘de an elder son, if he had a better 
reimtation or more power. Properly 
speaking there wmk no ease before the 
governor-general, there was no Moham- 
medan precedent by which ho could be 
guided, but he saw that the majority of 
the great men and people of Glide w’ere 
disgusted with the ruler whose right he ‘ 
had so imprudently recognised ; he was 
induced to believe (whether true or false) 
that Vizier Ali was a violent, unsteady, 
ami sanguinary character, that he was 
the friend of those vs ho wore the enemies 
of the English, that lie was already 
cherishing the most liostile designs against 
the interests of the (kimpany ; and tliere- 
fore he (Sir John Shore) detL*ninned that 
Vizier Alii was ineligible to the musnud 
and ought to be deposed. As the Pegum 
eoiitimied to show a deep hatred of the 
English (she still resented the treatment 
of her two eumiclis and the loss of her 
trea.sures), her jirotege had small chance 
of being considered by the governor- 
general as the rightful .succes.sor. 'idiere 
were also objections to, or doubts respect- 
ing, Saadut Ali, for, during the (’heyte 
Sing insurrection at Penares. and the 
general revolt which followed it, the 
reliels were heard to declare that they 
were acting under the orders of the Pc- 
guiris, of Chey te Sing, and of Saadut Ali.* 
Sir John opined for Saadut Ali; but he 
had not yet made up his mind, or he had 

• Examination of ('aptain David William*, in ' 
Trial of Warren Hahtings before the Lord*, 
h \o1s. folio. 
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yiot yet ascert'iiiiecl what price Saadnt Ali 
would pay to tlie Comfwiny lor his eleva- 
tion to the musnud. Warren Hastings 
had been accused of holding an auction 
at Lucknow ; lait Sir Joliri now figured 
more in the light of an auctioneer in that 
city. Saadut Ali was r(*siding quietly 
.at Henares, wluux* Mr. Cherry wa.s the 
Company’s resident and political agent. 
On the 4lh of January, 1798, Sir John 
Shore transmitted fnmi l.ncknow u treaty 
to Mr. Cherry, with instruetions to otter 
it to the consiilei*ati(m of Sjiadnt Ali. 
Jhit from tlic tenor of his instruetions Sir 
John does not appear even at this period 
to have linally resolved who should have 
the musnud, as lie tells f Jierry that eir- 
cumstxmces may yet oceur to frustrate his 
])resent intentions in favour of Saadut All. 
Yet he di*manded that Saadut Ali should 
irnniediateh’ a-equie«'ee in or refuse the 
treat}', without qualifieatioii or iVMTve ; 
an<l lie directed C’herry to inform tJu* 
nabob that the treaty had been trau.s- 
inilted in the form in wdiieli it was for 
execution; because the actual state of 
affairs would admit neither of delay nor 
of diseassion. The terms were high, the 
whole subject demanded time for con- 
sideration, but no time was allowed, ami 
Saadut Ali gave his immediate a.sseiit | 
to the treaty as sent by the goveriKir- i 
geueial ; assuring Mr. (’berry that, if \ 
raised to the iniisund, he would fiillil all I 
its stipulations in the most faithfid man- i 
iier, Kefore Sir John Shore at Luekuow | 
could receive aecouiits of Saadut Ali’s 
accession to the treaty, he wrote to the 
resident at l^enares, to desire him to iii- 
foi'in the nabob, if lie bad acipiiesced in 
the arrangement, that he must instantly 
proceed to ('’awmpoor, wdit*re mea.s<ures I 
would lie taken to place him on the mus- j 
luid. Hut ill the same letter Mr. CJierry | 
was told that, in ease of the nabob i 


Saadut Ali, that son of Sujah-ul-l)owlah 
I .set out for (’awnpoor; and from that, 

I place he was escorted by a large body of' 
I Eiiropi'an troops to Lucknow, where he 
! was proclaimed nabob-vizier or sove- 
I reign of Oude, upon the 21st of January, 

1 1798. Saadut Ali had manifested great 
alarm as he entered the city ; and to dis- 
pel his umnanly fears Sir John Shore 
placed him on his own elephant. As 
they advanced through the striets ro the 
' palace, tin* governor-general amused the 
; immense multitude by showering rniiees 
among them. “ wdiile he did not nogleet 
the opjKirtiinity of incnh'ating on tlie 
nabol) advice respecting liis future con- 
duct.'’''' JS'ot the slightest opjiosition was 
offered to tins change of rulers; tlie troops 
in the coimtiy were nearly all Knglish ; 
Vi/ier All, whose* title Sir John Sljore 
had reeognizi'd scarcely Iwc) months be- 
fine, was lying sick of the measles or 
small-pox ; and if be had ever lead a 
party m Oude, it had vanislied as soon 
as the will of the g'o\ernor“general was 
I knovMi. If lie hod been so disj)Os<‘d Sir 
; John Shore might have tnrneil the old 
; Hegiim into nabob-vizier. As tlierc was 
no liighcr bidding Saadut Ali was lirnily 
seated on the musnud. The tiviity was 
now somewhat modified. 

It was finally setthnl that the animal 
subsidy to tlie (’oinpaiiy should he 
raised to 7() lacs of iupi*e.s, and tliat the 
fort of Allaliahad sliould lie made o\('r 
in perpetuity to the Engli''li; that tin* 
('oiiipany’s fcirees slatioiu'il in Oiule 
should never he less than l(»,i)00 men, in- 
eluding infantry, cavalry, artillery, v'(e. ; 
that if at any' time the ainomit should 
exceed men, the exjiense of all 

the supernumerary troops .‘•honld lie d<*- 
frayed hy the nahoh. The nahoh-vizler 

* ' r^ife of I.orfl 1ViiauTH»uili, hy Ins Snri.' 


having wdthhcld his aequieseence to the 
treaty, he must accjuaintliiin, that although 
tlu; governor-gcii(*ral admitted his legiti- 
mate right to the nnisiind of Oude, he 
did uot think himself bound to run the 
risk of hostilities in supiiortmg his right, 
except under conditions, which should 
eipially provide for the political interests 
of the Company. As soon as Mr. Cherry 
liad received the governor-general '.s letter 
and had ooiiimuuicated its contents to 


Wi‘ nrc told that Sir .Tohn MMue pra\<*d to tlu* 
j lionl for /fuid.'iiicf in iliji dolifnff huMinr*ss, and 
I tlifit lie ach'd uccorditif; fo flu* dicriitcs of liis 
i coiiscii*iice. Ihit file intiTt*st, of flie (Jonipany 
I was clearly a part of Ins conscience, and iiis 
! aversion to Vj<der .All's \u'es was ri.iinly 
I tpiickeued hy the prospc'ct of piofit fo he dcrued 
1 from detlironitif^ fiini and Heftini; up hi- com- 
petitor. The worbt part of the business was flic 
p oinpf and luconaiderafe lecoKiiition of A irier 
vli The mad sava^je pranks wliicli i hat \ on ni,' 
nabob played afterwards, may he taken as pretfv 
{rood proofs of his character, and of his unfitness 
lor the cxerciise of power. 
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farther agreed to p.iy tlie sum of 1 2 laes 
of rupees to the Company, as a reiiuhurse- 
ineiit for the trouhle ami ex|.»ense in- 
curred in placing him upon the throne. 
H(* also pledged himself never to hold 
eoinnninieation w itli any foreign state, to 
employ no French or otlier Ihiropeans in 
liis ser\ice, and to jXTinit no Fnropeaiis 
to settle in his dominions, without the 
eousent, in each and e\eryease, of the 
(yompany. Finally, he agreed to allow 
a lac and a half of rupees per annum as 
a pension to the dep<)^cd Vi/ier Ali, who 
W' as removed to Jlcuares; and to atiord 
a suitable inaiutenauee to tlu* rest of the 
reputed childivu of ins brothm*, the de- 
ceasiul nahol). The peminiary gam to 
the Company Avas very consideiahle; and 
it was probably upon this \iew of the 
subject that the Directors d(‘clured that 
the governor -general, “ under circiim- 
st'inces of luiieli delicacy and ernbarrass- 
m.Mit,” had “ conducted himself with 
great temper, impart ability, and 
ti-niness; and hnishcd a long course of 
faitiiful services, by planning and carry- 
ing into execufdoij an an angement, which 
not only redounded liighly to Ins oavii 
honour, hiU Avhieh wamld also operate to 
tlie reciprocal advantagt* of the (binpany 
ami the iialiob-vizier. ' Hut it was not 
solely null the approbalion of the Oniil; 
of I Vi rectors that Sir John Sliore was 
hoiumivd for his performances at Imck- 
iu)w and liis decisions in the disputed sue- 
c ssio i : the Board of (aintrol, aiul cmi- 
scfpiently the ministry, joined in praise of 
Ills conduct. If the view which was now 
taken of the jiolitieal condition of Oude 
and the rights of the Company over that i 
eoiinti} and its rulers hail been adopted i 
a few years earlier, the managers of Hast- 
ings's impeaelimeiit niiist have hern de- 
prived ofmany of their pleas. A nd nothing 
lead occurred to render the relative situa- 
tions of Oiide and the ("oinpany ditf'Tent 
fiom wliat they liad been in the time of 
tint fiist and greatest of govenions-geue- 
imI “ The government of Dude," wrote 
Sir John Shore, “ both in the o])inioiis of 
th'^ natives, as wadi as externally, is con- 
sidered a dcpemlency upon the Ihiglish, 
irltatft'rr its rdatto/m Uiidn ti-faties mu^ ^ 
h(\ Scindiah ?*efers tlie investiture of 
Viijier Ali hy his majesty the Mogul to 
the governor-general ; and there are many 


respeetahle families in Lucknow w bo 
live uiuler the protection of the British 
iiilliienee. In the estimate of the natives 
of Jiidia, the kingdom of Oude is held as 
a gift from the Company to Sujah-nl- 
Dow’lah, and as a dependent chief.” M r. 
Pitt ami his govci 'uient seem to haAc 
admitted this view of iL * case without 
any scruple, altiiongh by so doing they 
passed a eemsure upon some paru <)f the 
eonduet they liad adopted with regard to 
Warren Hastings. 

In the year Klui, Avhile Sir John Shore 
Avas cherishing the neutrality ami iioii- 
iiitorference system, and, in compliance 
with acts of parliament and the wishes of 
his emjdoyers, w^as seemingly believing 
I that the pi^ace of all India might he jire- 
I ser\*ed Anthout putting British armies into 
' tiie Held, those lieree and warlike Af- 
ghan tribes, who had so often dcAustated 
the peninsula, descended once more from 
('alml and C'andahar, under Zeiuauu 
Shah, King of Calml, advanced to La- 
hore, and threatened to visit DeJlii, fiom 
which laihore is not more than yo 
marches to a light army. The Shah an- 
nounced, or was supposed to enterlain, 
tlie ilesign of restoring tlie fallen dignily 
of the imperial house of Tnnour, to which 
he Avas nearly allied hy blood ; and the 
hold proji'ct excited all the moic tiir- 
huleiit IMognl Mohammedan tribes dwell- 
ing in Upper India, who prepared to 
Avelcoiue the bold invader. On the fron- 
tiei*s of Oude, the fierce JJohillas (thmn- 
selves an Afghan triln*) who had been 
left in possession of llamporc and a cor- 
ner of Boliileiind, were ready to enlist for 
plunder, and to join the king of Oabnl 
on Jii.s advance. Several of these Jfohilla 
khans Avere actually in arms, and were 
Avriting letters to other chiefs. On 
another side, the formidable Patans Avere 
on tiptoe in Furruekaliad for booty and 
for revenge upon the Lnglish and their 
allies. It was doubted Avhether theMah- 
rattas Avho occupiixl DelJii and kept the 
(ireat Mogul a piisoiier, would be ahlo to 
defend Delhi and prevent these destruc- 
tive Afghans from descending tJie Jumna 
ami the Canges into Oude; and Sir .lohii 
Sliore ordered llie British troojis in that 
country, in canlonmeiits atC'awnpoor and 
Fiittyghiir, to encamp; ami ever) ar- 
rancement was made to enable lhe^e 
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troops to move to the frontiers or to any 
quarter where their services might he 
retpiireil. Ihit for internal dissensions, 
and a rebellion inCabul, the British troops 
would, this year, have been brought into 
collision with the Afghans. As it was, 
while Zeniaiin Shah was advancing from 
Lahore to Delhi, intent on foreign con- 
quest, his throne was shaken at home by 
a }ounger Irrotlier, who conceived that 
his ubsenoe aiforded a favourable oppor- 
tunity for seating biinsidf upon it. This 
oliliged tlie Sliah to rnaki* a hasty retreat 
to Iris (jwn dorninioii.s. “ Hut,” adds Srr 
.Tolin Malcolm, “ the facility with which 
he had advanced to J^adrorc, showed that 
no eorifideiice eoirld he placed upon the 
union or r'l'^istarice of tin* Setks. From 
cvei’y account, tn<loed, as well as from 
actual oi’Ciirreiices, it appeansl that this 
nation was so much distracted by the 
violence of its own internal divisions, as 
to be inca]mble of acting with concert; 
and of coiiT'se, that it was no longer to he 
considered as a barrier against the Af- 
ghans; whose invasion of India became, 
from this circumstance, mor<* pi'ohablc 
than it ever was before.”* 

>Sir John Shore, who made no doubt 
that if the Afghans had aihanccd, they 
nnrst, at the very least, have captured 
Delhi, was not blind to the future danger 
to he aiipndiended from these da rang and 
rapidly moving invaders. He concluded 
that the future designs of the Afglians 
must always be an object of gr’cat irrtcr'cst 
to tile Hvitisb goveiauiieiit. He thought 
it wars not very probable that Zemanii 
Shah would undertake another expedition 
very soon, but he conceived tliat ambition, 
stimulated by the eiitivaties of (he court 
of Delhi anil the helpless Mogul, might 
induce the Shah to aspire to the character 
of the delivei'cr of India from the domi- 
nion of infidels, and that a desire of elfacing 
the disgi’ace of his late ineflcctual attempt 
might lead him again, and at no distant 
period, to carry his arms eastward. The 
governor-general stated that a general 
opinion prevailed, that Zemaun Shah, if 
he renewed his enterjirize, would advance 
at once towards the heart of Hindustan, 
without waiting to dispossess the Seiks, 

• ‘ Pulitic.il Hist, hid.’ 


or establish liis autlioriij in tlie Punj.ab 
and on the Indus. If he thu.s advanced, 
Sir John Shore felt confident that most of 
the Mohammedan chiefs would join him ; 
that Seiiidiah’s ri'gidar brigades, of wdiieh 
all the men w^ere natives of Hindustan, 
and mo^tof the ofiiecM^. French, instead of 
fighting for tlie Mahrattas w'ould either 
disperse or take seivice with the Af- 
ghans; and that for resisting (lie invasion 
no (lependeiiee wliatever was to he placed 
except in British troops and the faithful 
sepoys in Briti.^'h pay. At the same time 
Sir .John Shore jirofessed himself averse 
from the ado])ti(m of any i‘xtensiM‘ mea- 
sures of preparation against the Afghans. 
Fortmiati'l} Zemaun Shaheontinued to find 
oeeupatum at home, or in other quarters 
farther from the frontiers of Hindustan. 

Though no conquests were made or at- 
tempted in Hindustan during this peace- 
ful administration, several impoilant eon- 
qiiests were efleoted over the lOasteru set- 
tlements of tlie Kuiopean enemie.s of 
(ireat Britain, by ('xjpeditions that were 
all fitted out from Madras under tJie im- 
mediate direction of l.onl IJolart, th(‘ 
governor of that ])resi(l(*ney. The sipia- 
droii of Admiral Jiainier and an in- 
considerable nnniber of land troo|>s re- 
duced all till* old DutcJi setth'ments m 
(\*}lon and Mal.'ieea, and eaptureil the 
\uluable i.slands of Banda and Amboyna. 
More inqxirtant (“xjieditioiis were pre- 
pared against the French .settlement of 
the Mamitins, and the lich Sj.anish pos- 
sessions of Manilla. The Mamitins, in 
the hands of the Freneh, was a eanldroii 
of mischief and trouble to our Indian 
trade and empire; it was the re,-.ort f>f 
fast-sailing frigates and piivatecrs, v\ Iiieli, 
issuing from its ports, and scout ing the 
Indian ocean, not mifreqnently picked up 
a richly-ladeii shiji of the (loiiqiany, sepa- 
rated by storms or other accidents fioin 
her couvov ; it was the resort of the 
agents of ^J’ippoo Sultaun, and the place 
from wdiieh he could most rec.diJ}^ be 
supplied wdth French soldiers, arms, am- 
iiiiinitioii, &c. All these and other 
weighty consideration.s ought to have 
given precedence to the expedition against 
tlie Mauritius; but tliose wbo directed 
the anmiments preferred hegimiing witli 
Manilla. In 17«7, the first division of 
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the arinanieiit 'svliich wiLs to capture that 
rich Spaiiisli colony had actually sailed to 
Pcnaiifz, tlie port of reudc/vous; wlieii 
accoimts received from Kurope, coinhiiicd 
with the very suspiehms attitude of Tip- 
poo Sidhiuu, who seemed ready mjmunee 
upon tlie Carnatic, and to piisli forward 
his licet cavalry to the vei-y walls of Ma- 
dras, induced the government of Fort St. 
George to recall the division, and to aban- 
don the expedition altogether. The pre- 
parations were so formidable as to leave 
no doubt of .success if the expedition had 
proceeded to Manilla; but tlie only fiuit 
derivi'd from it wa.s the heavy expense 
of the equipment. 

During this adininislration great en- 
couragement w.is given to Protestant 
missionaries, and to tlie .societies and in- 
dividuals engaged in transhiting and pro- 
pagating the gospel. 

In the begimiing of the year 1798, Sir 
John Shore, wlio had been jireviously 
raised to the Irish peerage hy the title of 
Lrf^rd Teignmouth, resigned the govern- 
ment of India, and sailed for England, 
lie was a man possessed of many merits, 
and a deserving servant of the Company; 
but it seemed strange in the eyes of the 
old Anglo-Indians that he sliould receive 
title*', honours, and eulogiums from a go- 
vernment which had sutfered Ids great 
predtccssor to be inipeaehed and beg- 
gared, and which ever denied to Warren 
Hastings the peerage and the other dis- 
tinctions upon which he had .set his heart. 
In some respects Hastings might have 
quoted with a reproachful meaning the 
motto assumed hy this new lord, “ Peri- 
jiuis LleiTis. We perish hy what is law- 
ful.” The period at wliieli Lord Teigii- 
mouth left India, though a .season of 
peace for the country, is said toliave been 
regarded hy no iiersou in India, who had 
the slightest knowledge of the subject, as 
one of security. The llritish government 
and the Court of Director.s both felt and 
expressed tlieir alarm at the numerous 
dangers which they .saw collected; and 
which tlircatened early to disturb the 
tranquillity of their possi'ssions in that 
quarter of the globe.* Tliough the Bri- 


* Malcolm. 


lish strength W'as not dimini.shed, the 
jxiw'er and resources of the other states of 
India had increased. The confidence and 
attaehmentof our allies were much shaken, 
and their feelings, and the presumption 
and hostile disposition of tliepriiieipul na- 
tive pow'ers, el^'Tly showed— wliat might 
liavc bet'D clearly ilT»‘seeii —that they at- 
tributed the neutral course which hatl 
been pursued hy tlie Ihitish, r ot to mode- 
ration and tlie desire of geiuuMl good, hut 
to weakness, or to selfish jiolicy. Our in- 
active stiitus quo system, so far fiom attain- 
ing its object, which was to preserve 
atiairs upon the footing on which it had 
found them, liadoiily the effect of keejiiug 
the Prilisli government in India station- 
ary, while all around it advanced ; and of 
exjKxsing it to thoisc dangers, which rcr 
Milted fiom the revolutions of its neigh- 
bours, while it was even denied the power 
of adapting its jioliey to the change of cir- 
cumstances hronglit about hy the.se revo- 
lutions. A power like that of our Indian 
Empire can he pres(*rved only by the 
means with wlii<di it was first acquired : 
it cannot he strictly stationary ; it must 
advance or recede ; and the moment it at- 
tempts to come to a dead stop it must foil 
hack, or fall prostrate. It was proved 
that no ground of advantage could be 
abandoned, without being instantly oc- 
eupieil by an enemy ; that to cease to 
interfere was to cease to exercise intlu- 
eiiee ; and that to resign intlneiice was 
not merely fo ri'.sign power, hut to ullowr 
tliat power to pass into hands naturally 
hostile to the English interests. The 
only great act of iuterferenee liy Sir 
John Shore, was the dethronement of 
Vi/ier Ali and tJie elevation of Saadnt 
Ali; and the governor-general declared 
ill express terms that Ihi.s measure — 
qiiestionahle at least in justice — was 
forced upon him.* 

On his return homo. Lord Teignmouth 
w\as threatened with a parliamentary im- 
peach me iit, hut he was supported h> the 
government, and the whole stieiigtli of 
wdiat was called the religious world, and 
no proceedings were ever commenced 
against him. 

* Malcolm, PoUtiCiil Ilist luJ. 
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liOun Tr.iGN-HOLiTH was succeeded l>y 
I>ord Moniingtfjn, afterwards Marquess 
Wellesley. 'FIjIs iiofdenian, then in the 
prime of liis life, had distinguished him- 
self in the llritish parliament hy a 
most able speech in defence of Warren 
Hastings; he had applied hi^ brilliant 
fihililies to the study of Indian affaii's; he 
had energy, wonderful aefnity, and the 
facjdty of imparting his energy to others. 
With the exception of some few of the 
old Anglo-1 ndijuis, who thought liiin too 
young and inex|)eiienced, nearly e\er} 
Englishman in the eountr} or eonneeted 
willi Indian atlairs hailed his appointment 
With joy and hope. All felt that a critical 
moment for oiir anomalous empire was 
rapidly approaching ; that an eiKU’getie 
ruler uoiild he required, and that the neu- 
trality system pursued during the greater 
])art of Lord CornAvallis’s administration, 
and during the whole of tlie administra- 
iion of Sir John Shore, must he aban- 
doned. At this time the hortile designs of 
Ti)»poo Sultaun were rip-* for execution ; 
a i^h'encli party under M. li*a\mond was 
paramount at the court of the Nizam, aiio- 
tlier hieneh jiartj. under M. I’erroii, were 
almost the alwoUite masters of Seiiidlah 
and his \ast icsources ; the other members 
of tlie Mahratta confederacy seemed to 
he at the mercy of Scindiah or of Perron ; 
and the powerful Itajah of llerar, whom 
Hastings had conciliated, was jealous of 
the power and advtM-se to the interests of 
tlie English. Saadut Ali was tottering on 
the miisuud to which Sir John Shore* had 
elevated him, for the jieople of Oude were 
again disaffected and tiirhulent. Omdut- 
nl-Oinrah, the Nabob of the Carnalie, was 
engul])hed in debts, and eaten up by 
usurers; and the peojde of the country, 
though not quite so turbulent as those of 
Oude, w'crc in a condition infinitely worse. 


and seemed to hi* Indifferent Avhether the 
Cainatic were or were not overrun 1 y 
their neigliiumrs the Myooreaiis. 'Jlie 
finances of the (’entral (jlovernment at 
(\dciitta, and of the dependent presi- 
dencies iif Madras and Homhay, were ex 
hausted hy the eqiiijnnent of the arma- 
ments which had been sent to make con- 
quests ill ('eylon, Malacca, and other 
places; and credit had been injured by an 
injiidieious system of loans. 

The hlari of Monmigton arrived in 
Madras roads as governor-general of India 
on the 2^nd of May, 17*)S, “a da>,” saVvS 
one of Ids many entlmsiiifstic adnilreis, 
“ ever to be remembered in the annals of 
llritish India, hecanse we dati* from it a 
new and splendid lera in our historv.”'*' 
His lordshi]) remained some time at 
Madras, in order to acquaint himself 
w'ltli the real condition of that presidi ricy 
and of the (’aniatic, and to coiiceif mea- 
sures for defending those countries against 
any irruotion of I'lppoo and his Mysorean 
hosts. At tliat moment, wlnm there were 
very strong reason*, for believing that 
Tippoo intended to make an immediate 
attack, and that a Ereiich annament v. onld 
attempt to land on the Malabar or (’oio- 
luandel coastj to eo-ojierate with him. our 


* ‘ Life and S(>r\ic('‘' of floncuil I.ord IIbttjs, 
(i (’'.It , during; liis (’nnip.'dffin in Ainern :i, tlie 
West Indi"-,, find IniLii,’ by the lti;,'l)l IJonyrrible 
S. It. Lushinfjloii, luuiife -irrelar) to Loid 
Ilnrris, und l.ite froverrior of Aladra^i. 

t In the pificdine month of .lannary, the 
‘.ullMun ioim*d his e.imp neur St'rini'ripat.vm, .inrl 
published tliKt he uas tjoiiij; tovsnds tlie poit of 
M.inf'aloie, wheie it n.is runioured 
Fieneh ships e\iH'eirtl \Mfh troops on 

borird. To tins \\:is ndded ■* lepoil llut the sul- 
t.uin meant, on the an1\.il of tlie I'renclo te at- 
ta.-k the Eni’lish, jnnl tins lepoit >.MUied force 
funn ihe rirroinslanre of all a]>pl r-itions for 
leave hoini; d'-nied, .ind a Tmilrlielk!) or o!>1i„m- 
turv nuU', being Oaken from each sepoy, tlriL lus 
1 > 2 
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state of pn'paration pivsented a very dis- 
coiiraj’in;; a^peet. Our troops on tliat coast 
were sea Itc red in distant eautoiiiueuts ; no 
bullocks had been provided for convey iiijr 
their hagi^a^e aiul mitt riel of war ; no 
.ston*^ ]m( 1 been collected at the proper 
points, no niuga/ines had heen formed, no 
corn or rice colh'Cted. TJie forces were 
also reduc('d in imnilK'r, for, notwith- 
standing the imminence of the danger, 
hiir Joiiri Sliore J»iid taken tio pains to 
supply the places of the troops that had 
heen sent on the ('I(‘ylon, the Alalacca. and 
other expedi I ions, (ieiieral Tlairis, who 
was iji the d!‘'fh.irge of the united duties 
of governor and et)niiiiander-in-<‘hief at 
Madras, was an oflieer of great ability 
and admirable activity : hat he liad been 
only a very few inontlison that eoa.>t, and 
had h('eii pr('veute<l hy want of money 
from doing anything of importance, hi 
his eonfeiences with Loid Morningtoii 
he stated his watds and his lordship 
engag(‘d tvi snpjdy him with money and 
bills from (^alentta. (seiieral Harris re- 
ceived orders to collect and concentrate 
the troops oil the (ku’omamlel coast w-ith as 
iiUK h rapidity and as much sccre<‘y as were 
possible. 'Fhe seeiecy was emphatically 
recommended : noiu' hut a few' oflieers, and 
a few civilians high in autliority at Fort 
St. Ceorge, were to be acipiainted with 
the governor-geneiars intentions. At 
iii*st these intentions were, to anticipate 
the ^lysoreaii, to attack him immediately 
in his own dominions, and, if po'^sihle, to 
reduce Seriiigapataui Ix'foreany aid conld 
be received from the Freiudi. The hold 
plan startled some of the boldest men in 
the presidency. Mr. J. Welibe, the chief 
secretary, exelaiined with hitteniess and 
grief, 1 can aiitieipate notliing but a 
return of slioeking disasters from a pi-e- 
matnre attack upon Tippoo in our present 
disabled condition, and the impeaelnncnt 
of Lord Mornington for his tenieriiy.’^* 
Hut as soon as the governor-general 
became fully aeipiainted wdth the cir- 
cumstances of the country -as soon as he 
was informed hy fJeneral Harris ami 

r familj \va« abovi* the —Fn/ormatifm rol- 

Itcted hi/ CtifiUnn J,ihn Mnituifm, atnl t'lmininniealcd 
tothn (fnirial; ll’rlltsin/ Drsjmtc/ies. 

• Tilt* Rij'ht Iloti. S. H. laisliin'iion, ' Life 
and ijirvicoi of General Lord Ilanis,’ &c. 


Other able and experienced officers that, 
owdng to the total want of draught and 
carriage bullocks, and other sm'ious wants, 
the army could hy no possibility he col- 
lected and lirought to a head in less tliaii 
/bur months (at the end of w liieh the 
season wonl 1 be unfavourable) ; tliat no 
jiosts whatever L. 1 been secured for 
iiiaga/ines, so ils txi have a short and 
secure line of eommunicaii uis by which 
to receive snppli('s; that no eontiacts had 
heen commenced with the brinjai ries, or 
corn carriers ; that tlie dilaloriness, in- 
decision, and cowardice of the Com]>aiiy’s 
allies, w'ho had been rendered more dila- 
tory and undecided than ever by the 
laissor aller government of his pre- 
decessor, were such as to surpass the 
belief of a l^nrojieau stranger; that it 
>vas exceedingly doubtful wdiether it 
would be praoticabb' to subsist the army 
during the siege of Serin guyr.it am wdlliout 
the assistance of the Ni/am and Mah- 
rattas ; and that the entire force of that 
j)resideiie;y did not exeei'd d700 I'airopeans 
and l(VU»0 natives, including gun-Lasears 
and pioneers; his lordship gave up the 
notion of attacking Tipyioo this year, and 
limited the iiistiuctioiis of General Harris 
to the defensive, and the jireyiaratory. 

M'hile Harris was disposing his forces 
in such a maimer as to cover the most 
fruitful puits of the couniry and check 
any invasion, the goveinor-general, he- 
giiiniijg at tlie right end, iiegoeiated with 
the native powers, in onler to re-establish 
our jiolitieal iiilluence, and to hrace up 
the ties of alliance wdiieh had been so 
seriously relaxed. Hy this time M. Jhiy- 
mond’s disciplined force in the Deccan 
ratJier exceeded than fell short of 14,()()0 
men; and the Trench officers and their 
party were so powerful tliat the} disposed 
of nearly all the resources of tb(* country. 
Taickily their power, being accompanied 
hy insolence, w holly estranged the Nizam, 
liis minister Azeem-uLOmrah, who had 
returned from Pooiiali to Hyderabad, 
was favourably disjiobed to the English 
gov<*rimient, hut he had not the power of 
breaking up this French party without 
the active aid of the English ; nor could 
he, wdth yiroper attention to the safety 
of his master, advise him to disband Ray- 
mond’s army, until assured of the assist- 
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ance of a large body of the Company’s 
troops. But the very moment that liOrd 
Moniington opened communications with 
this minister at II}derahad — and the 
active governor-geiKM-al lost no time in so 
doing — Azeem-ul-Omrah confessed that 
the Frencli prc-polcney was no longer to 
be borne, and asstmted to a negoeiation 
for disbandirjg the Frencli corps and in- 
creasiijg the Knglish snbsidnny force, 
asking no otlier pledge than that the 
British government should protect his 
master’s dominions from any future 
nnjust demands on the part of the Mali- 
rattas. (’aptain (suhsecpiently (Hneral 
Sir .Jolm) Alaleolni, Major Kirkpatiiek, 
and other tillieers of great coni age ami 
address, who had a new spirit put into 
them hy tliis new and energetie governor- 
gcnerjil, repaired to Ilyderahad, and took 
charge of the negociations and of the 
measures iiccessaiy lo expel tlie French 
and give full efteet to the treaty; and 
wliile tliey iiegociated, otlier offieers prt*- 
pared lo inarcli into the country with the 
inci eased siilisidiary bhiglisli foree which 
was demanded h} the Ni/am’s minister, 
and 'without whicli nothing could ha^e 
been dom*, M. li’a 3 mond being more a 
king of the Deccan than was the rs'izam. 
(leneroiis ellorts were made in various 
directions to proviile funds for esjuipping 
and inarching these Englisli battalions. 
At Fort St. George, wlien General Harris 
found that some of llie members of the 
conneil deimirred ahoiit voting money 
for the detachment of the army or- 
dered b> the governor-general to he sent 
to Ilyderahad, he ottered to be re- 
sponsible in his piivalc funds for the 
Slim retpiired to put tlic troops in motion.* 
It w indlspensahle tliat the Ibrces should 
be ready to move into Oude without the 
knowledge of the Frencli, and before the 
treaty should be concluded. At last, on 
the 1st of September, when all was ready, 
the treaty was .signed. The subsidiary 

* fnili.'in Dispatches and C<ii rcjponilence nf 
the Marquess Wellesley, .S:c. edited by Mont- 
^'Oinerv Marlin. 

“ 'I'his most f'Cnerous and patriotic olTtT." adds 
his loulship, ‘‘ cornplctelv silenceil all opposi- 
tion, andiirdi'rs \iere immediatidy issued for the 
advance of the troops to fl>d^rribiid ” 

^n every occasion Heneral fLirns displayed the 
same liberal and high mind. 


detachment of British troo])S with the 
Ni/am was made permanent ; and an 
addition of four battalions was made to 
the battalions already in the country. 
For the wliule of tins force the Nizam 
agreetl lo pay 2,41 7 , HH) rupees per 
aiiTiiiin. He also engaged to disarm and 
disband all the French corps in his ser\ice, 
anti to deliver o\er all the French olhcers 
to the Britisli govern iiieiit as soon as the 
'wliole of the Knglisli force sliould reach 
his capital. The British goviuTiiiient 
jiledged itself lo arbitrate in the disputes 
iietween the Maliratlah and the Nizam, 
and to protect the Ni/ani from any un- 
just or nnreasonahle deinands of the 
Mahrattas. Fortnuately for the Com- 
pany, M. Ihiymond died while the ne- 
goeialions wi're pending, and was suc- 
ceeded hy a \ery inttn’ior jicrsou named 
Piron, who had little inttuenee over the 
troops, and no inllnenee whatever at 
court, or among the gn^at men of the 
Deccan. T'he ineasiiivs directed hy tin* 
goveriior-gem*ral for tlie full exeention of 
tile treaty weri' earru'd into ett'ect 'with 
rapidity^ and 'vigour. Four battalions 
'wdth their guns, wJiicli hail been collected 
on th<‘ frontier during the negoi'ia lions, 
immediately niarolied to Hyderabad, and 
there joineil tlie two hattulions already 
stationed in that capital. The Ibice of 
the Frencli corps, pi oviiled w ith a large 
train of artillery . and so greatly snpv nor 
in miriilier to the lOnglish, induced doubt 
and hcsiiation ; and .\zeem-ul-Onirah, 
as well as liis master the Nizam, si eined 
to apprehend that a hlooily struggle 
would take place, and tliat the lOnglisli 
might he defeated and driven out of the 
eounti\y. TJie minister, a very timid 
man, shrunk from the fnlfilment of his 
own plan, and expressed a desire to avoid, 
or at least to delay experiments. But 
Major James Achilles Kiikpatiick, the 
Bntisli resident, demanded the immediate 
and full execution of the treaty', inform- 
ing them tliat, under the orders of the 
g<»veriior-generaI, he could admit of no 
delay; that the country would be ex- 
pos( <1 to the most serious danger liy allow- 
ing the Frencli iiarty to exist, for any 
period however short, after the resolution 
to disband it bad been made pulilic. He 
declared that if the Ni/am should con- 
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tiulie Ills Avav(*riiig conduct, lie ivoiild 
order an attack upon the French camp 
by the British forces ; in wliich case tlie 
court of Hyderabad would become re- 
sponsible for all th(‘ bad consequences. 
To give force to this tlireiit, the liritish 
troops immedialely made a movement to 
the ground Mdiich commanded the French 
lines. This determined course of pro- 
ceeding put an end to all evasion and 
delay. A proclamation was issued in the 
course of a few hours, and was sent to the 
French camp to inform the trfMips there 
collected that their lawd’ul sovereign the 
Ni^am liad dismissed their Kurojicaii 
offt^rs from his servici' ; that they were 
released from their obedience to those 
olhcers: and that if they uttcmptevl to 
support thehi, they would he consider<‘d 
and punished as traitors. It should 
appear that these French adventurers 
had not conciliated the alfeclions of the 
native troops, as M. Hussy and his com- 
panions had formerly done in that 
country, and that they were under se- 
rious apprehensions of being massacred 
by their own people. “All the French 
otlicers,” says a distinguished British 
officer, a principal agent in the tians- 
actions, “the moment their tlismissal was 
ollieially given, signified to the Fnglish 
resident at Hyderabad their readiness to 
comply with the orders of the IVizani, 
and stated that they w'ishedto receive the 
protection of the Knglish nation, as they 
were convinced (although geijcral policy 
had dictated their removal) they would 
ho individually considered as having a 
right to our protection.” ♦ On the French 
officers jireparing to leave tlie camp, a vio- 
lent mutiny broke out among the troops on 
account of tlieir pay, though their jiay 
was only twenty-one days in an ear, and 
tliongh every assurance had been given 
them that they would he retained in the 
service. They eoiil‘me<l M. Firori and all 
the commandants of corps. Piron, Iioav- 
ever, contrived to make his escape to 
the Knglish camp, though not without a 
scuffle, in which several W'ere W'ouiided. 
On the following morning, as it was re- 
solved to reduce them to obedience, and 
as the mutiny afforded a good oppor- 


• Sir John Mijicolni, ‘ I’olit. Hist. Iiid.' 


tuiiity of disarming and disbanding tlie 
whole army at once - -an opemtioii w hich 
must otherwise Iiave been a work of 
time —Kirkpatrick, the energetic resi- 
dent, ordered Colonel Itoherts to advance 
with his enti”(* corps, to make liimself 
master of all the lieights tliat commanded 
their camp, and then to ^-ive the men one 
quarter of an hour to stack their arms, 
and march off to a cowle (or protection) 
flag, whicli was pitched by one of the 
Ni/am's principal officers, about half a 
mile to the right of their camp. If the 
men did not comply they were iinme- 
diately to he attacked, (^aptaiii Jolm 
Malcolm, who was the first to reacli the 
ground, placed himself wdtli a strong 
I body of the Nizam’s cavalry on the right 
' flank of the mutineers, ami sent r>(U) men 
to take post on their left. Malcolm ob- 
serving that they w ere extremely alarnied, 
ventured near, though cautiously, as he 
Iiad with difficulty made his escape from 
them the day liefore. Four or five siiba Il- 
dars came out of the camp to meet fiiiii, 
and after he had explained the intentions 
and conditions, the suhahdars returned to 
explain them to their corps, from whom 
they instantly brought a message tliat 
they were ready to comply wdth all the 
conditions, but that they hoped and trusted 
that (knnpany’s sepojs would he sent to 
take possession of their lines, as tlie 
Ni/am's horse, if admitted, wrould plun- 
der their camp. Upon this Captain 
Malcolm advanced to the camp, where he 
found tliat the men were completely dis- 
united and terrified, and ready to obey any 
orders; and as a proof of their obedience, 
they forthwith released all the French 
officers they liud confined. Malcolm then 
rode hack to meet Colonel li’oberls, and 
inform him of this favourable turn. The 
'kmipany’s sepojs presently took posses- 
sion of all tlie heights; eight grenadier 
companies advanced to take possession of 
the grand magazine, storehouses, and 
cannon, and the natives of tJie French 
corps moveil off in a deep column to the 
appointed flag. The French officers all 
joined the Knglish camp, and were full 
of joy ; “ for,” says Malcolm, “ the fears 
they had experienced from the fury of 
their men made them view us, not as 
belonging to a nation who had by its 
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policy ruined all tludr proppecls, but as 
rncn who had exerted themselves to save 
their lives. At five o'clock their whole 
lines were in our possession, and a corps, 
consisting of sisft-vn thousand men in all, 
had been annihilated in six hours, with- 
out she<ldlng one drop of hlood.'** These 
men had in their possession a very for- 
midable train of artillery, and an arsenal 
filled with every description <d‘ military 
stores. “ Such,’* adds Malc(dm, “ was 
the short history of this great political 
measure. The wisdom with which it 
was planned, and the promptness and 
vigour displayt'd in tlie execution, carried 
alarm to tlie enemies of the Itritish go- 
vernment, and diffused joy and confidence 
among tlie subjects ami allies of the 
lllnglish; and these impressions greatly 
promoted our future success." f The 
governor-general, and the distinguished 
ofiieers who executed Ins oixb'rs, treated 
the h"rench oltieerswilh much generosity 
and kindness: their property, together 
with such arrears of pay as were due to 
them, were secured; they w ere eoiive} ed 
to Calcutta by easy journeys ; th<‘y w'ere 
there shipped for lOurope, and ou their 
arrival in Mngland, throug.i the recom- 
mendation of Lord Moniington, they 
Wore not treated as ]»risoners of war, but 
were conveyed to their own country. 

But if one great nucleus of French 
power was thus destroyed, there still re- 
mained anotlier in India. M. Perron 
continued at the head of a disciplined 
force in the Mahratta territories, greater 
than that which had heen disarmed and 
disbanded in the Deccan; and Doulut 
Tlao Scindiah was unwilling and perhaps 
unable to follow the line of conduct which 
his enemy the Ni/.am had adopted. The 
measures taken at Hyderabad were regu- 
larly communicated to tlie Peishwa of 
the Mahrattas; but that prince, acting 
under the control of Sciudiali, and under 
other influences unfavourable to the Eng- 
lish, withheld his consent to any acknow- 
ledgment of the right of the liriiish 
government to arbitrate in the disputes 
existing between the Mahrattas and the 

* Letter from Captain .folin Malcolm to Lieu- 
trnnnt-(ienoral Harris, ia Lushiiijjtoii's ‘ Life 
and Services of General Lord Hams.’ 
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government of the Deccan, rejected sun- 
dry overtures for a friendly connection 
with the (^-mpany, and received amb.-is- 
sadors from Tippoo Snltaun. The British 
governinent had therefore to proceed in 
its operations against the Sultaim, with- 
out any satisfactory settlement either with 
the Peishwa or wdth Scindiah; and there 
w'as goo<l ground for snspectiiig that Sein- 
diahnow inclined to take an active part 
wdth onr enemy, and that M. Jhn roii, 
his French offleers and disciplined corjis, 
W'onld endeavour to join the hVenclirneri 
serving under Tippoo, and more espe- 
cially if a French armament from lOnrope, 
from the Isle of France or Manntms, or 
by way of Egypt. th(‘ Isthmus of Suez, 
and the Fed Sea, sliould effect a landing 
on the coast. The provocations given to 
the English by the Mysorean, and the 
dangers to he apprehended from his posi- 
tion, temper, ami views, were apparent to 
every Emopean in the country, and were 
deejily felt by the gov<'rnment at home 
when it was ascertained that Bonaparte 
had sailed for Lgypt with a large and 
victorious ui’iny. and with projects of 
colonization and conquest which weie 
firmly believed to extend to British India, 
and which assuredly would liave taken 
that ilirection if the LVench navy bail not 
heen broken up by Nelson, and vigorous 
measures had not lieen takim by Mr. l^itt 
and his coadjutors. 

Tippoo hud committed deeds wbicb he 
felt the English would never forget (>r 
forgive ; and he bad sustained from them 
losses and liumiliatioiis which made him 
eager for revenge. At all times since the 
treaty of Ir^eringapatain he had shown a 
.sullen vindictive tempc'r, an irreconcil- 
able enmity, an impatience to grasj) at 
every chance of renewing the war wdth 
some prospect of succes*;. He could 
never sufficiently control his temper to 
listen to those wlu represented that the 
English {Htwerwas now too great and too 
deeply rooted to be shaken by any league 
that he could possil)Iy form ; that his best 
chance of security and happiness lay in 
his maintaining the last treaty of peace 
and conciliating the English ; and that 
his corresimndence with the French, and 
his intrigues with the Mahrattas and 
other native powers, w’ould only accelerate 
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his litter ruin. During the pacific ail- 
niinlbtration of Sir John Shore the two 
yoiiiig MMis of I'ippoo, -vvlio liad been 
deliiered up to Lord (^)niwallis as hos- 
tages for his faitiifiil performance of the 
treaty of Seriiigapatam, ami mIio had 
been tieated by all the Kngli&h with 
ever} })Ossible kindness, w(‘re conducted 
to M}bore and given back to their father, 
although he could scarcely be said to 
have fnllilled all his engagements. The 
Sultaun receil ed the llritish officer by 
whom the} wi're condiieteil with cold and 
constrained civillt} , giving him no en- 
couragement to make tliose overtures 
towards a more eordial union, which the 
officer liad been antliori/ed lo make, if he 
should find Tipijoo disjKJscd to eultivate 
th(‘ friendship of the Ihitish nation. The 
ollioer lias eomineed that the Sultaun 
continued to entertain a rancorous hos- 
tility, and that he only waited for a 
favourable opportunity of renewing his 
attiiek. There was hardly any inter- 
course with the court of Senngapatam 
during Sir John Shore’s government. 
Ihit during that administration, wheiiZe- 
inaim Shah and his fierce Afghans were 
advancing uiion Delhi, Tippoo sent am- 
bassadors to them, to urge tliem to eon- 
tinue their destructive progress, to oxeite 
them as good Mussnlinans with the pro- 
spect of the imperishable glory to he 
derived from the conquest of Hindustan, 
the forcible conversion of all the nations 
to the law of the prf»phet, and the expul- 
sion ol’ all the Nazareiies. When the 
?v'izam was irritated against the English 
hy Sir Joliii Shore’s refusing lo assist him 
in his war with the Mahrattas, Tippoo 
sent ambassadors and other more secret 
agents to wairk upon the anti-English 
feeling; and, far or near, w lierever there 
existdl enemies to the llritisli power, 
Mysorean envo}s made their appearance. 
Their voices were heard and the effects 
of their intrigues were felt in Cabal, in 
Persia, in Turkey, at Con.staiitinoph', at 
Paris, at the Isle of France. Much of 
this was known to Lord Moniingtou on 
his first arrival in India, and more be- 
came known before his lordship had been 
a month in that country. Early in June, 
17i)S, his lord.ship received the copy of a ' 
proclamation wJiich had been issued hy 


the French governor of the Mauritius or 
Isle of France, together with information 
of enlistments made in that island for the 
service of the Mysorean Sultaun ; and it 
was chiefly in consequence of this infor- 
mation that the goveriior-general urged 
General Harris to collect the scattered 
arm} on the Coronruidel coast and to put 
it in the liest possible statu of equipment. 
The accounts his lordship received re- 
lated the arrival at the Isle of France of 
two ambassadors whom Tippoo had dis- 
patched at the close of 1797 to propose a 
close alliance with the French republic, 
and to request an immediate supply of 
troops to enable him to I'xjiel the English 
from every part of Hindustan. ^J'hese 
anihassailors upon entering the liarhour 
of Port Nordoiiest had hoisted Tippoo’s 
<‘oloiirs; had been ri'ceived publicly and 
formally by the French government ; and 
had afterwards been eiitertaiiied during 
the whole of their eontinuanee in tlie 
island at the public expense. One of 
these select diiilouiatists appears to have 
been a 1‘airopean renegade, for he was 
dressed in tlu^ Turkish dress, spoke both 
French and English with correctness and 
fluency, possessed consideral)le knowledge 
and ability, and apjiean'd to be remark- 
ably well acipiaiiited with India iiiid va- 
rious of its langUiiges ; and he had been 
known at lJussorah by the name of Ab- 
dullah ; at Smat by the name of Dervish ; 
while in the Isle of France ho took the 
name of Talomash, under wliieli name lie 
had also been kiiowai in Ileiigal, wlieie 
he had previously residi'd for some years. 
A day or two after the arrival of these 
ambassadors, a proclamation was circu- 
lated through the capital of the island 
ami was placarded in the most public 
places. It stated thiit Tippoo Sultaun, 
the great monareli of Mysore, had, through 
tw'o ambassadors dispatched for the pur- 
pose, addressed letters to the Colonial 
Assembly of the Isle of France, to all 
the generals employed there, and to the 
executive Directory of France; and had 
made the following statements. — I. That 
he desired to form an alliance offensive 
and defensive with France; and offered 
to maintain at his exptuise, during the 
continuance of the w^ar in India, what- 
ver troops should be furnished hy the 
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Frerieli ; and to supply (witli the excep- 
tion of cc*vtain stoves) every necessary for 
carrying on tlic war. II. That he luid 
given assurances that all his preparations 
were already completed, and that the 
generals and officers would find every- 
thing necessary for carrying on a species 
of war to which Europeans have not been 
accustonu'd in their contests with the 
native powers in India. III. That h. 
only vaited for the sneeour of France to 
declare war against the English ; and 
that it wa.s his ardent desire to expel the 
lOnglish from India.* Upon the ground 
of theMi facts the proclamation recom- 
mended a general levy of nu n for the 
service of Tipp »)0 .Sidlann ; a'^suring all 
the citizens of the rejmhiic who should 
enlist, that T'ippoo would give tlieni ex- 
cellent pay and allowances, wlncli would 
be fixed hcforchand hy his ambassadors, 
wilt) would also engage, in the name of 
•their sovereign, that the Fieuelimen en- 
listing ill Ills army should never he de- 
tained ill fudui against their will, or 
after tliey should have expressed a desire 
of returning to their native country . The 
tw’o aiiihassadors puldislied an advertihC- 
ment to the same purport as this proela- 
matiou ; they suffered the pioehiimition 
itself to he distrihuted at their own liouse, 
and they spoke in the most open and pub- 
lic maimer of an offensive war to he com- 
menced immediately h} iippoo against 
the llritisli possessions in India. As 
M. Malartie, the governor of the Isle of 
France, was dail} exjiecting a \isit from 
the Eiiglisli, he could spare no troops ; 
hut he forwarded Tippoo’s letters to Paris, 
and aided and assisted his two ambas- 
sadors ill levying officers and privates. 
Few of the o dicers were of any expe- 
rience or skill, and the privates were 
“the refuse of the lowest class of the 
democratic rabble of the island, some of 
whom w'ere taken from the prisons and 
compelled to emhaik. When the ino- 
meiit of sailing arrived nearly oiu*-half 
of these desperadoes refused to go to con- 
quer India. Some 150 of them, however, 
arrived at Mangalore, and thence pro- 
ceeded to Tippoo’s capital, where om‘ of 
their first operations was to set up a tree 


of liberty surmounted hy the red night- 
cap of liberty and cipiality. 'I’hey next 
organized a Jacobin club in Seringa patam, 
and bestowed upon tlie bewildered Orien- 
tal despot the republican appellation of 
('itiziH lyppuo, * The yeringapatam 
Jacobin club was distinguished by this 
peculiarity, that tin* members were re- 
quired to swear hatred to lyniiiny, the 
love of liberty, and the destruction of all 
kings and sovereigns, t.inpt the good 
and faitlifnl ally of the French republic, 
Citizen Hnltaim Tippoo. On tlie istli of 
June, or nearly at the very moment in 
which Lord Moniington received the copy 
ofMalartie’s procl.nnatioii and the other 
intelligence from the Isle of Fiance, the 
secret eoimmttee of the Court of Direc- 
tors wrote from London to the goveiiior- 
general, that tlu'V had just received from 
his majesty’s ministers information of a 
large French aimameiit which had sailed 
from Toulon on the l.’Uh of May ; and 
that it was conceived to he not iuijiossible 
that India migbt lie the object of attack by 
way of the Keil Sea, after the conquest of 
Egyjit t 'Tlie secret eommitlee further 

* 1 1 ;ippf^ars tliftt tljc jfre.iler pojlioii ofMifso >< 01 - 
<JHants Frfiirlinien, wlioanoul in JikImhuiI bet 
up lilt* iiinut.iii't novellv of a l,\fttltin ( liil) lu I tic 
f'apit.il ofM 3 '<ort* weio ('iiHrt's and IwilT oatletj. 
“On the Jfiih of .hint', in Un* ovenirif.', tin* hnijf- 
oxpeitetl Kreneli parly ie.udifd camp; tliev con- 
.sislcd ()I .iltotil .jO i‘'.aiopc!iiis, .uifl aliout lOit (’itllres 
or half-casie ; one tiflln* Mnropoari't w.is in a p.ilan- 
tjnin,liv<‘ t»n Iiorscliack, ami tin-* rest, wuli ilie 
(.'.lilies and Inill c.iste, m.irrlied on foot Tlie\ had 
only one lent on llieir rn.nch : the siili,iiin, Iniw- 
ever, ilirecti-d .ui ample sup))Iy of c.inip < tjuipaije, 
.indhxetl their ent .ini])nient niionl a mile Iroin Ins 
own ipi.irters. >iext day, si\ of llie jiartv. who 
were siiiil tt» he ollicers. p.inl him a v isit, l lie major 
of I. lily’s party .iclin;;ai inteiprcter ; wliat parsed 

unknown, f/v all n'nr tatludfd It ajv 

peared hy the coMrifen.iriees of flie French jten- 
llenuMi when (hey came out, that they were 
pleased with their reception. — IvuUu/na'c pro- 
em ad hy ('aptmu Jt /tn Malo.lm, aud I'nuijid to 
the (r>ircTiair-(iefuinl, Uupthtr xi'ith an AIMmkI nf 
the jne'ivnt stale uf I'tppoo's Jnrtcs , Matymss 
fl'alirs/t'j/, Ihspntrhes, §e. A remnant of bally’s 
I'reneh army had long been PbUiblished m My- 
lore. 

f A letter adilresqed by Ilona parte to Tijipoo 
Sultaiiri, and dated at Cairo, was interecpled by 
the English It contained the following pass- 
ngeq;— “ \on have been informed of mv aiiival 
rm tin- borders of the Red Sea with .nri mniirne- 
rablt and invincible aimy full ot the desire of 
releasing and reluving you from the iron yoke 
of England. 

1 eagerly embrace this opporl unity of lesti- 


Marquess Wellesley, Dispatches. 
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said that ministers had informed them 
tluit immediate measures %vould be taken 
for a considerable augmentation of Eu- 
ropean force in Britjsh India ; and that 
the governor-general niiglit expect 41MM) 
seasoned ai»d disciplined troops within a 
few nioiitlis after the receipt of this letter. 
Before this dispatch of the secret com- 
mittee could reaeli Calcutta, the go^eruor- 
geueral received, through tlie overland 
eliaimel, certain information of the land- 
ing of lionaparte and the French army in 
Egypt. As soon as Bonaparte had ar- 
rivetl in the valley of tlie Nile he liad 
dispatched a letter to 'i'ippoo, re<pie‘'ting 
liirn to send a confidential iierson to Suez 
or Cairo, to confer with Jiim and concert 
measures for the lihcration of India ; hut 
this epistle was intercepted, and it ap- 
pears doiihtful whether any duplicate 
ever reached the Sultaun. Tin* aiTival 
of the Frenchmen at Seringa patain (hut 
not the smallness of their number) ; the 
intrigues set on foot in various parts of 
Hindustan ; the correspondence of Tippoo 
with the Mahnittas ; and the formidable 
attitude of M. Ferroii, who, with his nu- 
merous disciplined troops, was every day 
gaining strcugtli in tlie Maliratta country, 
were all perfectly well known at this time ; 
and all men felt tliut whether the French 
expedition should or should not reach 
India by way of Egyjit and the Ked Sea, 
the implacable Mysorean would have am- 
ple means of making himself dangerous, 
and woidd never cease caliallirig and agi- 
tating the country against the English. 
At the end of October I.ord Mornington 
received intelligence of the destruction of 
Bonaparte's fleet by Nelson at the month 
of the Nile. But it was not upon tliat 
fleet in the Mediterranean that the French 
couhl have depended for tlieir passage 

fyinf; to you th<* rfusirt* 1 Imvp of tieinp: informed 
l)y yuii, l)y the «:iy of Muscat and as to 

your political situation 

“ [ could evAjj wish you could send some in- 
telligent person to Suer, or Cairo, possessing 
your confidence, with whom I may confer. May 
the Almighty increase yonr power, and destroy 
your enemies ! 

“ Yours, Sec. 

“ HoNAPABrE.” 

Though the French .should not proceed from 
Egypt to Imlia, tliey would still derive immense 
novantages from fomenting a war in that country 
against the power of (Jroat Britain. 


(low 11 the Bed Sea and acro'«s the Indian 
Ocean ; and, notwith.sUinding the decisive 
vent, Lord Mornington did not relax 
any part of the naval or military pre- 
parations wliich had been commenced 
under liis orders; — being still unei.Ttaiii 
of the fate of tie French army in Egyjit, 
and ignorant whethei an additional force 
might not havi' been ii tended to co- 
operate witli it in India, by eniharking 
ill another fleet and taking the ordinary 
jiassage round the O.ipe of Oood Hope. 
That French army, it niu'-t he rcnieui- 
hered, kept its ground in Egypt for tlireo 
whole y ears in spite of the loss of tlieir 
tleet, and in spite of all the elforts made 
by the English and their allies the Turks 
and Mamelukes to dispossess them. It 
is said that 'I'lppoo, disappointed iu Jiis 
expectations of immediate aid to a consi- 
derable amount frriin the Isle of France, 
had suspended his military prepai'atioiis,# 
and that bis army did not at this inonient 
exceed G0,00l) fighting ineii. But this 
was force sufficient to enable liim to be 
very inisehievous.'*' If he had taken the 
field in the month of .lime, he might 
even with one half of this force have 
scoured the Carnatic before (ieneral 
Harris could liave collected his ueak and 
scattered army. General Harris’s forces 
were not all concentrated and eipiipped 

* Acconling to Malcolm’s fth^.tnet of tlic sl.itc 
of the Alvbore.'in ’.irmy, winch vMisilrawn up at 
Madras on the Ifiih of .July, ITDS, Tippoo hofl 
thou — 


Hogular Horse . 

. r.,uoo 

Irregular Horst* 


U#‘giilar Intautry 

, 3(1, (IQO 

Slave (iiiard 

. .1,000 

Ihkemen . . 

. Ti.i'OO 

(’arnatic I’eons . 

. H,()00 

IMoiiePls . 

• h.uni) 


His European, or Front'll force, as it waft 
called, conbistod ol — 

European Half-castes 
Odicers. Pri\ares. & (laflres 


Rally’s party . . 1 

40 

3.00 

Lately arrived from 

Ible of France . 6 

50 

100 

— 

— 

— 

Total . 10 

90 

400 


I have not," adds Malcolm, '‘included bat- 
lering-guiH, field-pieces, or rockets, imagining 
ho has at all times as many of these as he can 
tinnsport, and alsti an many elephants, camels, 
and draught and carriage cattle, as he ever can 
require. He has with Ins army 100 mules, which 
are leporied to be for his guns." — JVellede^ji 
Indian l)i\patchss. 
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until the of Novemlx'r, ai 

until that anny was ready to act it wouU' 
have been an imbecile act to threaten or 
remonstrate with 'J^ippoo. On tlie 8tli o. 
November, when Harris, by his incessan 
exertions, and by the judici»)iis way in 
wliich he had disposed his troops, could 
answer at least for the si'curity of th( 
(yarnatie, the governor- general addres^ei 
a letter to tlie Siiltaun, complaining ii 
measured aud mild terms of the eoimec- 
tion Avliieh lii‘ had formed with the 
French, the inveb^rate enemies of tin 
(\)mpany and of the whol(“ lOnglish na- 
tion. IJis loi'dship told 'Fippoo that his 
French allies would not only sulnert tin 
foundations of friendship between him and 
tlie Company, hut would introduee in the 
heart of Ins kingdom tiu; principles of an- 
archy and confusion. II is loi dsliip offered 
to send Colonel Uoveton, an ofUcer we * 
known at tlie court of SenngapataTn, to en- 
Ut upon explanations in a friendly sj)irit. 
Tippoo was in no hurry to answer this 
letter, and .seemed not at all ilismayed 
at the movements of Ceneral Harns's 
army. In order to be jirepared for every 
event, to he near tlie scene o^‘ negoeiutiou 
or military operations, to avoid tlie evils 
of delay, and to give to the public service 
his own animated spirit, and tlie ad- 
vantages of a prompt decision upon every 
question, military or political, the go- 
vernor-general resolved to (iiiit tlie ease 
and splendour of (^aleutta, and repair to 
Madras. On the intli of December be 
wrote to ini'orm ^J^ippoo of this l esolution ; 
mid at the same time to urge that prince 
to reply to the communieatioii which he 
had made to liim under date of the 8th 
of November. His lordship reached 
Madras on the .31st of December; and 
tliere he found that a reply to bis No- 
vember letter had been received from the 
Sultaun. In this answer Tippoo prol*es.sed 
uualtemble friendship to the English, 
and hatred to tlie French ; said that the 
reputi^d embassy to the Isle of France 
was merely a mercantile speculation of 
some of his subjects; that only forty 
persons, among whom were twelve artifi- 
cers, had returned in the vessel .sent 
thither ; that to some of these men he liad 
given service, and that the rest had 'al- 
ready departed from his dominions. “ But 


the French.'' he added, “ being full of 
vice and deceit, have perliaps taken ad- 
vanfiige ol’ the departure of the ship to 
put about reports, witli a view^ to ruffle 
tlie minds of both governments.’' He 
expressfd great surprise at the hostile 
preparations of the hinglish, hut evasively 
refused to receive (k)lonel l)ovcton. The 
governor-general wrote another letter, 
reeatiitulatiug all the proceedings of the 
embassy to the Isle of France, and the 
other causes of offence and jt'aloiisy 
w'liieli the Sultaun had given to the Eng- 
lish; and declaring that he liad by his 
conduct eompelled flie English and their 
allies to seek relief from ilie amhigiums 
and anxious state iii wliieh they liiul been 
kept for \ ears past; ai d that they could 
no longer suffer tliose constant jiri'para- 
lioiis fior war, and those intrigues and 
hostile n<‘goeiations with their enemies, 
wJiidi exposed them, during a peiioil of 
supposed pl ace, to all the solicitude and 
lia/ard, and to much of tlie expense of 
actual war. His loi dsliip again entreated 
tlie ISnllaun to receive Major Do\i‘ton, 
aud to meet with coidiality Jiis moderate 
and sincere advances to an amicable ex- 
planation and ailjustment of all differ- 
enee.s. But to this letter liis lordship 
required an instant answer, in hinguage 
whicJi admitted of no doubt as to his 
determination not to brook any delay or 
eva.sioii. 'Fliis letter was dated on the 
9tli of January, 170t), and it reached 
Tippoo about the l.^th. No reply how- 
ever was received to it until the 13th of 
February, when it came in the sliapc of 
this short note “ Being frcipiently dis- 
posed to make excursions, and liunt, I am 
accordingly proceeding iqjou a hunting 
excursion. You will lie pleased to dis- 
patch Major Dovetoii, about whose coming 
your friendly pen has repeatedly written, 
slightly atbuided.” But ten dji}s before 
this tardy note reached liirn, Lord Mor- 
□iiigtou liad put liis army or armies in 
motion. The delay of the SuJtiiun had 
jceii considered as part of his design to 
proerastiniite till the favourable season 
tor the attack of his' capital should be 
passed ; and, in the interval, it had been 
ascertained that 'ripjioo had deputed 
anotlier embassy to the French, eou- 
isting of two native vakeels and one of 
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tliL* French officers mIio had so lately 
arrived from the Isle of France. On the 
.Ird of February, or ten days before he 
received Tippoo’s note, the goveriior- 
gcneral directed the Drili^^h army under 
(jcneral Harris, and the Nizam’s army 
under ^Teer Allum, to advance against 
Mysore ; giving at tlie same time inti- 
mation to the otJior alJii's of the Company, 
and to the Hritish admiral on the eoast, 
that he now considered the war as begun. 
Tlie invading forces were all in motion 
when, on tlie :i‘2nd of February, his kml- 
sliip actjuainU'tl the Sultaun b) letter, that 
his long silence hatl been understood as a 
rejection of tile piojiosition for an ami- 
ctible arrangement, and bad compelled 
him to the measures wliicb he bad 
adopted ; tliat the sending of Major Dove- 
ton to Soringapalam could no longer be 
productive of any advantage ; but that as 
the Knglish ami their allies still retained 
the desire of clVecting a <iuiet settlement 
of differences, General Harris had been 
instructed to receive any embassy \’ibieh 
the Sultauu might send ; and liad been 
empowered to enter into a new treaty of 
friendship with him, upon such coiidi-*' 
tions as should ensure a safe end lasting 
peace. These coiidi lions bad, of course, 
varied according to cireumstaiiees; ami 
the terms wliicb would have sati.slied 
Jjord ^iarningtoii some months ago were 
not likely to satisfy him now'. Still liis 
lordship's ultimatum vias not excessive 
or extuivagant : it scarcely went beyond 
winit was ab.solutely neeessai v to cut off' 
cominiuiications hetween the bVench ami 
the Sultaiin, to irainpiillise the (’arnatic, 
and remove alarm and uneasiness fiom 
the Malabar and Ckiroiiiandel coasts It 
demanded that Tiiipoo slionld admit of 
the cstalilishment of a permanent resi- 
dent at Seringaiiatam ; that he should 
dismiss all the Frencli in his service, and 
perpetually exclude men of that nation 
from his armies and dominions ; and that 
he sliould agree to exchange the province 
of Canara — the only line of .sea-coast in 
his possession — for an equal extent of 
territory in some other quarter : Lord 
Morniiigtoii cciiceiving such an adjust- 
ment to he absolut(‘ly necessary, to afl'ord 
complete security against any designs 
which the Sultauu might have in com- 


bination with the Frencli, whose inter- 
course with Mysore would he completely 
cut off’ by this arrangement. The annex- 
ation of Canara to the Company’s terri- 
tories was favoured by tlie feelings of the 
Nairs, and of all the Hindu population, 
who had suifer'-d most cruelly from the 
tjTanny of their \?y'-orean conquerors, 
and from the Mohaiiiim bin bigotry and 
persecution of Tippoo. Daring Colonel 
Fullai ton’s brilliant canq)aign, all the 
Hindu chiefs of the Malabar coast had 
declared for tlie Knglish ; and, after the 
treaty of Mangalore, vengeance had been 
taken upon them by the Siiltaumto whose 
dominion that not very honourable treat 
restored them. Finally, the governor- 
general, in his ultimatum, tleirianded the 
payment of a considerable sum of money, 
as an indemnification for the heavy ex- 
pense, for military preparation, &c., which 
the Knglish and their allies had been 
forced to incur by the suspicious and hos- 
tile conduct of I'iiipoo. As General 
Harris advanced without receiving any 
jiroposals from tlie Sultaun, and as that 
prince seemed determined to trust solely 
to the fortune of war, and to wage that 
war with more than his fonner fierceness. 
Lord Morningtoii again raised his de- 
mands, instructing General Harris to 
make the terms of the treaty depend upon 
the stage of the war at which negociatioiis 
commenced ; and in the event of any 
decisive vietmy, or of onr batteries Ixuiig 
opened against Seringa[)atam, to demand 
from the Sultaim the cession of one-half 
of his dominions, the payment of two 
crore of rupees, and the surivnder of four 
of his sons, and four of his principal 
officers, as hostages, for the faithful per- 
formance of tlie conditions. 

7'he presence at Madias of Colonel 
Arthur M’el Lesley, a younger brother 
of the governor-general, and now the 
time-honoured Duke of Wellington, had 
contributed very materially to change the 
feelings and opinions of the leading men 
in that settlement, where the majority 
had, at fiist, depr(‘cated the war, not 
because they thought it unjust or unne- 
cessary, but because they doubted w hether 
our military means were adequate to en- 
sure suc(X‘Ss, and dreaded a repetition of 
the tremendous expense and fearful loss 
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of life which had attended Lord Corn- 
wallis’s first advance to Seringapatain in 
the niontli of ^Ia}^ 1791. The governor- 
gene ral’s spirited dispatches, the energy 
of all his rneasure.s and the re-animation 
visible among every class of public ser- 
vants in hidia, whether military or civil, 
had concurred in removing all doubt and 
opposition ; and almost as .soon as hi.s lor<l- 
ship arrive«l at Madras, he had the satis- 
faction of seeing all hearts and hands 
united for the furtherance of his vigorous 
system.* With one or two exception.s, 
those who had been despondent became 
full of hope. In the preceding month of 
iAiigust Lord Clive, sou of tlm hero of 
Plassey, and the present Earl Powis, 
-arrived at Fort St. Ceorge, as governor of 
the presidency of Madras, and relieved 
General Harris from the jxditieal and 
civil duties which he had pi'rformed since 
the return to Ihigland of Lord llohart. 
Thus Harris had hecii for some mouths 
enabled to devote an undivided attention 
m his own profession, and to the eolleet- 
ing and ecpiljiping of the army. AVhen 
ail w^as ready for action, this liigh-minded 
and modest ollieer expressed a wish that 
Sir Alureil (’larkc, then at (\ilentta, and 
the eominander-in-chief of oiir forces in 
India, slionhl take the command of the 
expedition against M} sore, 'fhe retreat of 
ZcMuaun Shah and his .Afgliansdid away 
with the rieeessity of Sir iVlnrcd (’larke’s 
remaining in Ilciigal ; and if he would 
come and take the chief conniiand of the 
Madra.s army, Harris would find happiness 
and sufficient honour in .serving under 
him. The sincerity of this rare modi*sty I 
and self-denial is iimpiestionahle. The 
goveriior-geneial, if luit astoni'^lied, was 
alfected by it. His lordship also tlionght 
that the officer who had given brilliant 
proofs of bravery and conduct in active 
warfare in other parts of the world, and 
who had displayed so much energy and 
ability in the excessivxdj difficult task of 
Collecting and equi]>ping this Madras 
army, was the proper person to hold the 
command ; and he beggtsl General Harris 

* The Ri^ht TTon. S. R. Liisliinylon, ‘ Life 
riTiil Services of (ieii. Lord Harris.’ Mr. Lush- 
niRton, this time hon-iri-lHW ami secretary of 
Harris, bore an arrive pari iii most of the mO’ 
nicntous transactions which he describes. 


to consider well before ho (h'elinod this 
great appointment, and. after a night’s 
rest, to return to him with his answer in 
the morning. When the general returned 
to Lord Moriiington in the morning, his 
cheerful countenance spoke the result of 
his night’s refieetions, and before he could 
give utterance to them, his lordship, by 
anticipation, congratulated him upon his 
decision, “ and in that frank and generous 
.sjiirit, which won the hearG of all who 
approached him, and made them serve in 
ail his counsels in India, as feiwently as if 
they had been of their own suggestion.” * 
Ever} remaining arrangi'meiit prospcied. 
As money v\as still wanting, the gover- 
nor-geneial suhscrihed to the 

public loan ; and, animated by this ex- 
ainjile, those individuals wdio had rujiees, 
luitivi? as well a^ Kuropean, came forMard 
with their eoninhutions, and ihus filled 
np the measure of tin* great supplies which 
the important exiieditioii dcniandi'cl. As 
early as the end of .lannary General 
Harris joined liis army, wfneh v\ as then 
n<*arly all assiuiibled in the vicinit) of 
\'ellore. A. liner airuy, and one more 
perfect in all points, lia.l never talvcn 
the field in India, it eonsistcd of tMi8 
Ilritish infan'r}, 11, mil native infantr}, 
91J Kurojieaii cavalry, Kb'j native ca- 
valry, f»7t> J^jiropean artillervMU'ii, L'72fi 
gun-faiscars and pioneers, formiag alto- 
gether a force of men, vvitli m) 

field pieci's, 40 heavy guns for battering, 
t‘U) being 1 8-poiiiiders, H being ]‘i-j)onnd- 
ers, and 2 In'ing 24-ponnders, each gun 
having 1200 shot and a proportionate 
(piaiitity of aniinuiiition, Kc. (Vdonel 
Welle.sley, who had assisted in improving 
the discipline of the troops, spoke liiglily 
of them all, Init more especially of the 
cavalry. Hut there ve ere otlieu- foreevs now^ 
in the field wliieli were to eo-operate with 
this army of Madras, or, as it nas now 
called, army of the C’arnatie.” ( ieneral 
Stuart was aehancing from tlie Malabar 
coa.st with tlie Hombay army, which had 
been very efficiently equijiped, hut whioli 
did not exceed 0000 fighting men, ofw l;om 
about 1600 were Europeans. Anotliei* 
force, under Ckilonels Lead and Ik Hrovvii,f 

* Itt, lion. R. Liiiiliinji'ton, • Life and Sur- 
vio'S of (jiMi. Lord Harris.’ 

f Aflcrwaida General J^ir Thomas I3ro\Mi, and 
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was gathering in tlie productive country 
of the Bar rail mail al,* in order to co- 
operate in bringing supplies to Harris’s 
grand army through the Caverj poorani 
pass. And in adtlition to these forces of 
the Company and king’s troops, there 
were the British detacliments serving 
with the Nizam of the Decean, (>5()t) 
strong, under Lieiitciiant-(>olonel Dal- 
ryinple, between tiOOO and of the 

Nizam’s own infantry, including a por- 
tion of the sepoys, lately under French, 
hut now, according to treaty, under Bri- 
tish olfieers ; and a large body of well- 
mounted cavalry from the Deccan. Ca]»- 
tain Jolin Malcolm, mOio had done so 
much in getting lid of M. I’iron and the 
other Frenchmen, and in putting down 
tlie formidable mutiny at Hyderabad, now 
commanded tliese Freneli-trained sepoys,* 
and (’aptain Walker coniinanded the Ni- 
zam’s horse. Tliese united forces cer- 
tainly jnstilied the sanguine expectations 
of the governor-gem ‘led. The only" doxiht 
or uneasiness of Ceiieral Harris arose 
out of the difficulty of obtaining f(X)d 
sufficient for so great a force, tluTwcak 
ness and infirmity of the cattle, nbich 1|| 
had procured with so much toil atia 
oxiionsc, and the conseipient difficulty of 
getting ins heavy battering train across a 
rougli country, and to the walls of Se- 
ringa patam before the setting in of the 
Malabar monsoon, which would swell all 
tlie rivers anil render the siege imprac- 
ticable for some months. He could not 
but recollect — for he had served in that 
disastrous campaign — that loot’d (kirii- 
wallis, after liaving defeated Tijipoo 
under the gates of liis capital, in ir^l, 

famous m Indian warfare for hid excellent gun- 

prifUre. 

* 'fhe liarrahmalnl, whuh lies between the 
r,irn.ilic find Mysore, had lieon ceded to the 
HrCish povernment by the Ircatv of Serin».i- 
patam, in 17')2. The eountry then in a 
most mnerahle state; but the pood mnnapement 
of ( loloiiel Ilt ad, in the course of only five ye.irs, 
l»,id more than doubled the revenue to the (Com- 
pany, while the rents paid by the I'olypars had 
been diminished m equal propoition. ’The soil 
was not naiiirally very fcrfile; but a settled and 
nioder.i.te povern'ment, hy prevent iiip the de\fis- 
tiitionsof war, by diminishinp taxation, and by 
leavinp the natives to enjov a jiroper share ot tlic 
fruits of tbeir labour, b id enrouraped iiiduslry, 
and bad thus rendered the country productive. 


had l)een compelled to destroy hi.s bat- 
tering train, and lead hack his victorious 
army in a state of miserable destitution. 
In the Carnatic, where everything was 
starving and perisliing under the misrule 
of the Nabob, and the rapacity of liis 
usurious creditors, the draught and car- 
riage bullocks ij.id been principally raised ; 
and though great attention had been 
bestowed upon them tc get them into 
condition, the cattle were still faint, 
while the whole breed was miserably in- 
efficient and unfit for that service, (om- 
pared with the line vigorous breed which 
'I'lppoo posscssinl ill the Mysore. It was 
the excellence of liis cattle which enabled 
the Mysorean to move his army and ar- 
tillery with so iniich rapidity ; and it was 
this inferiority of the cattle of the (’ar- 
iiatic, which obliged the English generals 
to move so very' slowly.* 

General Harris began his march from 
Vellore on the 1 1th of February ; and on 
the 18th he was joined hy Dalrymple, 
Malcolm, ami Walker, with fhe Nizam's 
aniiy, the w hole of which Avas nominally 

• This hail been the case iu LonI Corn w nil is's 
time; ami Mr. Mill onplit, lo luive reflected upon 
the OAUses of these slow movements before he 
elev.ited his nostril in scorn, ut nuirhes at 
the rate of seven miles a day Perhaps this me- 
taphysical nnil finil-faull historian would have 
pone to the Slope of Serinpapitam without bnt- 
terinp tram, ammunition, b.ippape, and provi- 
sions. If lie or anv other man had driven the 
ImllocKs beyond tbeir sirenpth they would have 
peri-ilwd on the road, (lenerol Harris, on bt‘- 
pinninp his mareh, declared that no selfishness, 
no iiersutision should indiue him to push the 
cattle bejoiid tlieir powers, for that would id? 
Tiskinp eveiylliinp. “ (.)n them," said this active 
oflieer, who may be sujipo.sed to have Known 
somethinp moie of the liusiiiess of war than the 
un-Enplisii histoii.in ofllriiish India, w'ho sneers 
at his proceed I nsrs, “ we must depend for pettinp 
our noble batterinp train alonp , and we will soon 
make «p any time supposed to be lost in this 
way when once we bepiii the siepp." — /,Hter to 
thr E(irl of Mormngton in 1 ,ii<ihmifion s Life. As 
early as the 2fifh of February, when he hail not, 
pot beyond the Comyiany’s frontiers, Harris stated 
tfiat, notwithstandinp all his care, and bis de- 
termination not to overwork them, his bullocks 
were much harassed. At the same time he men- 
tioned that the small-pox had disaliled many of 
his p«:ople, and that tlie Europeans of the 12th ro- 
piment and the Scotch bripade were fallinp down 
fast. It may be <'as\ . hut it ia but paltry work, 
to sit down at n desk and criticise military pro - 
ceedinps without lookiiip to the facts and cir- 
cum.stanccs by which they were of necessity re- 
pulated. 
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under the superintendence of Meer Alum 
l?ahadur, one of the ISizam’s ministers. 
In Older to give the utmost degree of 
elfieiency and respectability to this arm^ 
of the Deccan, it was deemed proper 
to add one of his Majesty’s regiments 
of infantry to the Company's battalions 
serving with it ; and to form the whole 
into a separate., division. Meer Alum 
exi>ressed a wish that tlic governor-ge- 
neral’s brotlier should be appointed to the 
command, and (General llarris gladly 
attaclied to the Nizam’s contingent the 
King’s .'t.'Jrd regiment, whieh was now 
commanded hy Colonel Arthur Wel- 
hsley. 13y this arrangement Colonel 
AVeliesley obtained, in elfect, the entire 
command of the Nizam’s forces.* 'J’his 
added greatly to the confidence of all 
those troops, and tlnis promised to 
render them essentially useful in pro- 
teeting the baggage and stoies of the 
army— an all-imjiortant and mostdilliciilt 
dntv. On tie* r)th of March (General 
llarris crossed 'rijipoo Suliaiiii’.s frontiers, 
and eommeiiced hostilities h)' reducing 
several small hill-forts. Those forts were 
then oceupied by llritish troops, in order 
to facilitate (\)loiu*l Kead’s *iideavours to 
forward supplies liir the army fi’om llar- 
ralnnahal. 

Instead of advancing towards tlie (’o- 
ronumdcl coast, to meet tlie grand army 
under (Jencral Harris, Tijipoo and bis 
“ tigers of war” marched tow ards the Ma- 
labar coast to encounter the small army 
of Hombay under Oencral Stuart, before 
they should get clear of the jungles of 
Oxu'g. '’J'o conceal his jmrpose tlic Snl- 
tjuin gave out at Seriuga])atam that he 
w as going to Mrddoor to fall upon llarris. 
He then proceeded w ith all possible se- 
crecy and witli admirable rapidit> in the 
opposite direction to Pcriapalani, where 
lie arrived on the .Ith of Mai eh (the very 
day on which the grarul army crossed his 
south-western frontier^ with the flower 
of his army, having made a march of 
200 miles. At this moment, the van of 
Stuart’s army, under the command of 
Jneutenanf-Coloiiel Montrc.sor, and con- 
sisting of only thri'e native battalions, was 
at Sedascer, close to Periaputam, while 

• (K)lonel GuTMood, ‘ Wellington l)ispalohc.s.’ 


the main body under CJeneral Stuart 
was several miles distant at Sedapoor. 
TippcK) looked upon tliese three advanced 
battalions as his certain prey ; and at an 
early hour of the following inoniing he 
stimulated his tigers of war witli opium 
and hang, aiul threw' them upon Montre- 
sor’s detachment. Ihit that gallant bri- 
gade of sepoy ks defended themselves heroi- 
cally, and held the Mysoreans at hay 
until half past two o’clock in the after- 
noon. 'Pile men were then exlnmsted 
with fatigue, and their ammunition was 
almost expended ; hut at thi.s monieiit 
Cicneral .Stuart, who had, at first, be- 
lieved that Ti]^])oo was marching on 
the (’oromandel side, reached Sedaseer 
with one Knropean regiment, the 77th, 
and the two Hank eompaiiies of the 7rith, 
Ir.ning left the remainder of his main 
body behind him in the plain of Karr} dy- 
good. Stuart instantly attacked a great 
body of troops which Tippoo had plac-ed 
along the road, m the rear of Montresor’s 
brigade, in older to ])]v\ent any lelief. 
A seven* aiUion ensued, in which the 
Pajah of Cool g, a determined foe to the 
Sultaun, was jiresimt W'ith some of his 
people,"^ Many of the Mysoreans were 

• TIm‘ 1)1 tllf l.llLilisIl to tins Hindu 

ehu't v(M<‘ truMt Hut l>»r hisaiUvilN .itul 
MiTilaiMo Montll'^)l'^ vrivk 1 )n;.'<ule nnist li.ivt* 
l.ikou (omputfl) l)y suijui'ft, hiuI Ii.im* 
l)( t*ii 111 till* jiiiejU"' ol' (looii*. 'Pin* 

i.'i] ill, on the .jlh of JM.uih. h.iil cotiiluilcd .i 
j).irly ol ul)sei\.ilii)n, inrl'uluuj s-mif 
oflk'frs, to Uk* top of tlie lii::liest lull in 

hiseouiitry, ku the puip<t!>e ol looKuin min llio 
M}.^oie tiTiiloiy. 'Pile uppnituni' cliseo^t*r\ fli.il 
was ni.ule. was pictureMjuely de'-euliud hy tiie 
laj.ih lumvlt, 111 .'I leltei .uldie'.seil lo I.uid 
Moriiini^toii. 

*• Mxsell, C.ipt M.ihony, and NOiiie other 
I'njilish sirdais, went lo ihe lull ol Sedaseei, 
wliuli iH within ni> teiiitoiiei.. 'Phii. nionntiiin, 
whieli i> e-v.ceevtin;:H lolij , the* Kngli‘?li siuLiis 
and ni>Ne]t .i'>rfiiih'd ; .iiid w«“ lemauieil there. 
Il.iMri;' lioni thenee i eeoijiinUi ed, weohseneil 
nuthiii;* foi ihe ln.'-t four oi hv»- hours. Altei tins 
we ohsei-»e«l one laifje lent in Ihe diieelioii ol 
lVn.i|iHhim, which is williin ihe tenitones ol 
'i'lppoo Snltdiiii, .mil continued to see some oilier 
v\hit»* tents n-iiii;. A laiye f;Teen tent then <ip- 
pe.iied, and then another ten! whuhw.is red,,inil 
.iltei that liNe or six hundied u»nts. L'lion thia, 
the English siidars nud myself wen* saiisliisl tiiat 
it w.i- ilic .iini) of Tippoo Siilt.iun. We then le- 
turned to the En^disli ,iim\ iit Sed.ijioor, ,iud 
iieijuainled General Stiiail lh.it Tippoo s nmiy 
W.IH .it IVnap.itaiii. The iiiitiy w.is aecurdinfrly 
prepaied, us w’eic also the h.iUu]ions ut .^'edu^eer, 
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slain and many wouikUmI ; the remainder, 
having tlirown away their muskets, their 
swords, and their turt)aiKs, fled in the 
greatest confusion. Having withdrawn 
the rest of his forces Tippoo retreated to 
Periaj)atani. There lie lingered for five 
days ; hut not mustering resolution enough 
tf) attack again the coniiiaratively small 
IJoinhay army, he inarch(*d hack with all 
possible speed, and not without confusion, 
to Seringajiatarn. His retreat would have 
been more disastrous if fJeneral Stuart 
had not apprehended a return, or a dank 
movement, upon tlu* great magazine of 
rice wliich the Kajah of (^oorg had col- 
lected for tlie use of llie Hritisli at Seda- 
poor. 

So exceeilingly difficult was any pass- 
age through Tijipoo’s country that it 
was not until tin* i?r)1h of March that 
General Harris rece'n ed authentic intelli- 
gence fliat the Suita iin had heeu beaten on 
the ()tli. On th(‘ very next day after this 
intelligence was r(‘eeivecl, General FJojd, 
who was in Harris’s van, suddenly saw a 
large liotly of cavalry (ui his right and Tiji- 
poo’s main army in front. At this moment 
Oilonel \Velle4ey’s column was eonsider- 
ahly in the rear, and IxTore it could get 
pai’allel, Ifarris gained some rising 
ground on which he had proposed that 
his whole army should encamp, and dis- 
covered that 'I'ippoo had goncMitf in the 
direction of Mallavelly. Some of Gene- 
ral H.'irris’s impatiiuit staff urged him to 
march vciy early tlie next morning 
against Tippoo, leaving his artillery to 
follow more leisurely ; but to this the 
general gave a decided negative, telling 
them that his o1)jeet w'as to sit doM’ii be- 
fore Seringupatam as speedily as possible; 
that tlie pains he had taken to be ready 
to fight Tippoo were entirely with the 
hope (liey would enable him to avoid it: 
that nothing but bis stopping the high 
road should make him seek the Sultaun.* 
Tippoo did endeavour to stop the high 

iukUt tlu' coniin.tnd of I’dIoih-I Montri*sor. Noxt 
monjin;', Tuijmio’s ,irrnv .nh.inced close to the 
hiittalion'^ nf (’oloncl Mi>ijln*Sf»r, mikI iIkmi* was 
u aptiou ” IjHteT vf the Jhijah of Cimg, 

a\ f/Mvn by Mr. J,u!>hi)iytnii vt Life of (reneral 
Hums. 

• (j(M)fiHl ILiinVa ' Jouriiul,’ as quoted by 
Lu&hiui'tou. 


road; and on the 27th of March a battle 
was fought on ground of his ovm clu'os- 
iiig between Sultaunpet and Mallavelly. 
I’lie Hritish army under General Harris 
formed our ripht wing; the Nizam’s 
army with the 3‘lrd regiment under (’olo- 
iiel Wellesley formed tlie left. The allair 
began with a hot ilir «>f artillerj" from 
the Mysorean’s iiiimorouK ai d well •^ervx'd 
park ; and this was follow’^tnl n[/ by some 
very daring and obstinate ehargi"', 'l Ijipoo 
having administered umisuallv large 
doses of opium to his black cavaliers, in 
order to excite them to madnc'.s and 
make them instuisible to the f(*ar,s of 
death. A select band of .Sno of these 
excited del his wais appointed to break 
our line, wilum Tippoo intended to pour 
in his xvliole cavalry.'*' ()ur right wing 
deploy^'d into liiu', and began to advance 
under a very heavy fire of artillery. 
Lieuteiiant-C’olonel OlivtT’s gnus opened 
upon the Mysoreans from the ridgi- of a 
hill, at the foot of wliicli Harris had 
formed his line. On descending into the 
valley .some masses of I'ipjioo’s infantry 
instead of retiring advanced to meet the 
British, firing rapidly but irregularly. 
They even entertaiiK'd the bold design of 
charging our front line with the bayonet; 
but, jiftiT they had (‘ome close up, their 
resolution failed thmn ; and then, after 
giving a very feeble lire fora low iriinutes 
and receiving a tremendously heavy one 
from his Majesty's 12lh regiment, com- 
manded by Iiieutenaiit-Colonel Sbawe, 
they ran off much too fast for General 
Harris to allow liis people to follow' them. 
Beshh^, at the moment of their retreat 
several large parties of cavalry were close 
at hand ; and a part of one of them, con- 
sisting of the .‘JMO d(dhis, were so daring as 
to charge the Scotch brigade. “ laickily,” 
says Harris, “ 1 perceived their intention, 
and ordered the men to get ready, hut 
not to fire till tliey came quite close, 
n'here was no time to call to the com- 
manding officer, for the horse broke out 
from the jungle in the moment 1 had got 
the troops reinly, when I gav-^e the words 
‘ present' and ‘ fire,* so opportunely, that 
about 40 men and horses fell witliin 20 
yards of us. One man was bayoneted by 

■ * Meruoraiiilum wi ittca by Hums. 
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the grenadier company, and another cut 
through that company close to me j the 
rest wheeling to the right, galloped along 
four or fire regiments, and sustained their 
whole fire widiout a man falling/’ Both 
horse and infantry now ran oft' the field, 
and here the engagement with our right 
wing ended, although General Harris 
followed them with a cannonade for 
nearly two miles. Our troops then halted 
and began to search for wator ; but as no 
water could be fouiul Harris determined 
to fall back to Mallavelly. While wait- 
ing to see if attempts would be made to 
annoy his rear, some surprise was excited 
by a party of infantry and some cavalry 
which began to appear from a jungle in 
front ; but these forces proved to be our 
pickets under Colojiel Sherbrooke and 
the Sr^th dragoons under (Colonel Cotton,* 
who had worked round the left front of 
the enemy in a very masterly style, and 
who would have done great service by 
charging, if Tippoo’s people had at- 
tempted to make a second stand. In the 
meanwhile our left wing under Colonel 
Wellesley had been ecpially successful. 
It was formed nearly opposite to the ene- 
my’s extreme right, which w'as strongly 
posted on the elevated crest of a rocky 
ridge. General Harris sent an aide-de- 
camp to Colonel Wellesley to approve of 
the attack he proposed, and also to Gene- 
ral Floyd to desire liiin to supjiort that 
attack. Wellesley advanced in cchclloii 
of battalions, supported by three regi- 
ments of horse. A column of tlie enemy, 
consisting of about 2000 infantry, moved 
forward in excellent order to meet the 
attack, and to fall upon Wellesley’s own 
regiment, the 33rd ; for here, lus on the 
right under Harris, the Mysoreans picked 
out the European regiments, calculating 
that if they could once be broken 
the native regiments would not long 
stand their ground. The 33rd reserveil 
its tire with the utmost steadiness, re- 
ceived that of the enemy at the distance 
of about GO yards; then quickening its 
advance, with levelled bajoiiels, tlie My- 
sorean eoliimn gave way, and was tbrovMi 
into disorder. (xeneral Floyd seizing 
this critical moment, ordered a charge of 


• After\M\rd3 GeueJal V^iwoiiut t’uniln’niKMe. 
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cavalry, led on by that best of cavalry 
officers Major Dallas, who destroyed great 
mimbei-s of the enemy and took their six 
standards.* The retreat of the enemy 
became general ; their camion w ere drawn 
off, and at two o’clock in the afternoon 
the action had entirely ceased. 'J’he 
affair cost to the British army no greater 
loss than that of GG men, in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners ; w hile Tippoo’s 
loss was estimated at nearly 2000, amongst 
whom were many of his bravest men 
and best officers. The efficient state of 
the Mysore gun-cattle, and the miserable 
condition of Harris’s Carnatic bullocks, 
precluded all idea of a successful pur- 
suit; and it was this that had given T'ip- 
poo the eonlidence to risk this battle on 
the high land of Mallavelly, than w hich 
a finer field of battle could hardly have 
been found in Southern Iiidia.f ’The 
entire failure of his desperate cavalry 
attacks made a deep impression on the 
Sulfciuri’s mind, but he nev'crtlieless pre- 
pared to obstruct the further marcii of 
the invading army, which w'as now little 
more than 30 miles from Seringapatam. 
But he committed the serious mistake of 
believing that General Harris would take 
the same road which (’oniwallis had 
taken in I7t)l. Harris chose a very dif- 
ferent and much better route. The day 
after tlie battle of Mallavelly the l^ritish 
army marched some four miles towards 
the C^avery river, and lialted at Angara- 
pooram, on the usual road to Seriiigapa- 
tam, and tlie only place where they could 
get water from the tanks. This necessity 
served to cover their nearer advance to 
the river, without exciting any suspicion 
in the mind of the Snltaun, that Harris 
ha<i another purpose in ajiproacliing it, 
or that he intended to diverge from tlie 

• Dall.i’i, aftcl■v^a^d^ T.UMitenaut • Gi-rtci.il Sir 
Thomas D.iUaa, w.is a l■{lvall> hfto aiul mo(U‘i — 
jit of Knuhsh Mur U. I-iko that ilashini;. dex- 
tei-xjiis Frenchman, lie was remarkable loi liis 
hoisemaiiship, for the s.trcuj'th, s\ ninicti y, and 
he.iul} ot his ))cr'on, for his damn; coui.i;;c. and 
for Ins loieof hand lo-h,ind ci'niliat'.. If.' 
lalr/cd hini'clt, in the Mcw of admirin;; iii nn.‘s. 
by many d.iriii;^ toils, tlnon^diont the w.iis ot 
ifiKile. M'siows, f'lMnvMilhs, ami Ilciiiis, tnul left 
anie Mial will be loiij; lemeiiibered in Imba 
[- (Jeneial Ilaiii->s ‘ Letters and Meiuoi m- 
diims in Lite by ljii'>liiii;;ten. VVeLc'sh \ , 

‘ In<l. Dispatches/ ite. 
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road which Cornwallis had followed, 
ihit Cieneral Harris now prepared to exe- 
cute the plan he had previously formed 
and announced to the governor-general 
of crossing the Cavery near Soosilly, and 
of approaching Seringapatam, not on the 
eastern, but on tlie western side, liy 
moving in this direction the Mysorean 
iM-niy would be left at fault, Harris’s junc- 
tion with (General Stuart’s 13onil)ay ann3% 
which was coining up from Coorg, would 
be facilitated, and greater ease and se- 
curity would be given to the march of 
Colonel Read’s and Hrown’s detachments, 
which were collecting the supplies of 
grain that were to come through the 
Caverypooi’am pass. On the evening of 
the '28th of March, Major Allan, corii- 
inandiiig the guides, and Captain ('lolin 
Macaulay were sent from Augarapoorain 
with tlie pickets of the cavalry, to ascer- 
tain the distance between that halting 
j)Iace and the Cavery, and to reconnoitre 
the iutervening country. They returned 
at ten o’clock at night to the general’s 
tent, and reported the distance to be 
about uine miles, through a fine open 
countrj . General Harris determined to 
march down to the river in the morning; 
and as the scerecy of this movement was 
essential to its success, it was comimini- 
cated to no otic until the moment for 
marching had arrived, ’rhroiigh these 
pi-ecautions the left wing of the army was 
actually across the Cavery before the 
evening of the 2‘.)th, while Tippoo was 
looking for them, at a distance, on the 
direct road to Scriiigai)atani. On the 
30th the battering train and all the 
ordnance, and the remainder of the army, 
crossed the river, and cuicamped near 
Soo.silly, where they found abundant 
forage, some grain, and a large supply of 
fine cattle and sheep. When the intelli- 
gence of this masterly movement reached 
the Suita un it filled him w'ith despair. 
“ We liave arrived at our last stage,” said 
he to his principal officers, ** what is your 
determination ?” “ To die with you.” 

was the sad reply. Yet such was tlic 
exhausted state of his gun-cattle, that 
General Harris could not reach Seriiiga- 
patam in less than five days, although the 
distance from Soosilly was only miles, 
and although his march was wholly un- 


disturbed by Tippoo. On the 4th of 
April the army, stores, battering-guns, 
and followers arrived within three miles 
of the ground selected for the siege, and 
the line fortress, the white walls, the 
domes, and minarets of Seringapatam 
were once more within the view-^ of 
English troops.* 'I'be cominandcr-in- 
chief lost no time in publishing a ge- 
neral order to the troops, expr '^ssing his 
deep sense of the \ast exertions they 
had made throughout a long and tedi- 
ous march, with the heaviest train and 
largest equipment ever known to move 
with any anny in India ; and congratu- 
lating officers and men on the sight of 
Seringapatam. “ A continuance of the 
same cxi'rtioiis,” said lie, “ will shortly 
put ail end to your labours, and jduce the 
Briti.sh colours in triunq)!! on those 
walls.” 

In tlie meantime Tippoo, by making a 
rapid movement, had crossed the Cavery 
higher up, and had taken up a position 
near the village of (^bendgrd, believing 
that Harris would not make his attack on 
the southern side of the fort, but woulil 
cross oier into the island of Seringa- 
patam, the fords to which lay behind the 
village of Chcndgril. But the Sultaun was 
again deplorably at fault; Harris, instead 
of moving towards the fiirds ami the 
i.sland, made a circuit to the left., reached 
the ground occupied by Abercrombie in 
1792, and took up his ground for the 
siege on the 5th of April, without any 
molestation from Tippoo, w'ho was now 
obliged to throw himself within his lines. 
Many alterations and addition.s had been 
made to the works since the English last 
lay under them ; for GOOO men had been 
constantly at work on the fortifications 
during six yc-ars.f Since the last siege 
a new line of cutreuebments had been 
constructed upon a much improved prin- 
cipdc, and within 700 yards of the walls. 
Between these works and the river Tip- 
jKK) encamped nearly the whole of his 
infantry. In advance of this line of 


• “ The poor mi-serahle starved bullocks made 
out woiulertullv , but some of the carrui;;eH were 
not in Ivcnrc nine o’clock at nif'lit.”-— 

Hat ns's Pi unite Journal in J.ife bj/ Lushingtim. 

f Malcolm’s report to the governor-genoial, 
in Wellesley, ‘ Ind. Dispatches.’ 
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intrencliments there was a Tope, (called 
the Sultauii-lVttah Tope,) intended for 
rocketing. On the night of the 5th of 
April, the commander-in-chief had com- 
missioned Major-General David Baird 
to heat np this Tope. Baird accord- 
ingly proceeded on this service with the 
flank companies of three and the bat- 
talion companies of one of the king's re- 
giments. This party left the camp at 
ten o’clock at night, and arrived at the 
Tope at eleven. They traversed the 
whole of tlie Tope without discovering a 
single person, for the enemy had quitted 
it on tlieir approach, and not a soul was 
heard or seen. A great part of the night 
having elapsed, General Baird deter- 
mined not to remain in possession of the 
Tope, hut to return to camp. In so doing 
he missed his way, and was marching 
with his small party riglit upon the fort 
of Seringapatam, when Lieutenant Larnb- 
tou, a young oflicer well skilled in astro- 
nomy, convinced Baird, from his observa- 
tion of the stars, that he w as going north 
instead of south, and that he must face 
about in order to regain the British eanip.* 
Tlie party were accordingly halted, faced 
about, and on their return they fell in 
with a small detachment of Tijipoo’s 
looties, some of whom they took pri- 
.soners, dispersing the rest. It was four 
o’clock in the morning when General 
Baird reached the camj). 

When the day dawned, a great number 
of the enemy were again seen going into 
tlie 1 ope ; and as it lay right between the 
camp and the fort, General Harris deter- 
mined both to get and to keeit possession of 
it. There was also a post occnf)icd by the 
enemy on a nullah or watercourse, the em- 
haiikmciitof which ran between the British 
camp and the fort ; and General Harris 
deemed it necessary to gain possession of 
this post likewise, and ordered Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Shawc to attack it, with the 
12th regiment and two battalions of sepoys. 
He ordered the attack on the Tope to lie 
made by Colonel Wellesley with his 33rd 
regiment and one native battalion. On 
recxnviiig these orders Wellesley wrote 

• This lieutenant, who at this time was serv- 
ing on Dairil’s staff, Iierame afterwards Lieut.- 
Colonel Lainblon, and a distinguished surveyor 
and astronomer. | 


the following letter — the first of the many' 
hundreds of letters, written at moments of 
crisis, which sliow his perspicacity*, his 
energy, and love of brevity. 

My dear Sir, 

“ I do not know where y^oii mean the 
post to he eslahlished, and 1 sliall tlu'rc- 
fore be obliged to you if yon will do me 
the favour to meet me this afternoon in 
front of the lines and show it to me. In 
the meantime I will order my battalions 
to Ih.' in readiness. 

Upon looking at the as I came 

in jnst now, it appeared to me that v. lien 
you get possession of the hank of the 
nullah, you have the Tope as a matter of 
course, as the latter is in the real* ol‘ the 
former. lIowevcM*, you are the best judge, 
and I shall he ready. 

“ T am, my dear Sir, 

** Your most f.iithfnl servant, 

Aktiii 11 WKnuisLKv." 

“ fjeui .-Gv/irnil //nm.s*.” * 

General Harris did not corendcM* it ex- 
pedient to alter tin* plan he Iiad formed ; 
and according to which both attacks vm re 
made under cover of night, by the tvio 
parties, the one under Shaiu* and the 
other under AVellesley. At nine a heavy 
fire of musketry wa.s heard everywhere 
in front; and information was Jny'mglit 
to camp that the two sejioy battqlioib hml 
got seiiuraled from C'oIoik'I Sliawe and 
the 1 2th regiment, 'i'he darkness of the 
night proved very unfaioiirabJc* to the 
advance; ami the gi’onnd was dillicult 
and rough. Gi'iioral Harris remainetl in 
great anxiety, fearing that the tuo de- 
tuchidents bad fired upon one another by 
mistake, (.'olonel Shawe very soon re- 
ported himself in possi‘ssion of tlie post of 
the nullah or watercourse ; hut a second 
heavy firing commenced in that din ctioii, 
and as Harris knew^ that the two sepoy 
battalions had separated from the king's 
regiment, he dreaded more than ever that 
there was some fatal mistake. It after- 
wards appeared that one of these sepoy 
battalions got into confusion, and paid no 
regard to orders; that ^lajor Campbell, 
the commanding oflicer, was killed wliile 

* Wellington Dispatches. 

E 2 
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endeavoiiriug to rally them ; that Colonel 
Shawe, going in searcli of the battalion, 
found it ill this mad confusion, firing in 
every direction, but refusing to march 
forwartl to the nullah ; and that Shawe, 
with the utmost difficulty and danger, at 
last found his way back to Ids own 
regiment the li^th, which was sustain- 
ing a heavy but blind fire from the 
enemy. The otlier ndssing sepoy bat- 
talion hail moved more forward, to a 
part of the watercourse ; but the fire of 
the Mysoreans coming thick upon them, 
they fell back on the left of the I ‘2th 
regiment, and there, by Colonel Shawe’s 
orders, remained until daylight, sheltered 
under some mud walls. About the hour 
of midnight Colonel Wellesley returned 
to camp, and entered General Harris’s 
tent, in some agitation, to say that he had 
not carried the I'ope.* The same dark- 
ness was attended with the same confii- 
siou ill Wellesley’s detachment as in 
Shawe’s. Nearly all night attacks are 
and must be mere ganu*.s of chance.f 
Colonel Wellesley had entered the Tope 
with the flank companies of the 3drd re- 
giment, supported by the battalion com- 
panies under Major Shec. He had 
been immediately assailed by a hot fire 
both in front and flank from the enemy, 
and in tlie unevenness of the ground 
and the darkness of the night, the ad- 
vanced party had got sepurateil from 
the regiment, and Lieutenant Fitzgerald 
and several of the men had been killeil. 
A f*w of the grenadiers had arrived at 
the main picket at about ten o’clock. 
Major Sbee, who was to have supported 
the foremost or attacking party Mith the 
five hjittalion companies of the .‘l.'ird, had 
lost his way, and had fallen in with 
Colonel Shaw'e, and had taken shelter fur 
away from the Tope, under the embank- 
ments of the watercourse, where he re- 
inaiiied till daylight. On reaching Shawe 
Major Sliee could give no other informa- 
tion tiuiii that they had separated in the 
dark, and that (’olonel Wellesley and one 
company missing. Isolated, assailed 

* I'vf . M ol JIarii' 

III syvMKnut (ii’ie'i.il I{in>l>, losiriif Iiis j 
w.ij, in the rl-ukii'*'.’^ ot f)if' ]>r»teilini; iiirle, 
ti'eie i.il f l.iri IS ^ i\>,, “ \i> \\oii(Ier .i(tjcl"i I 

so otleii fill 1” — l‘iv itr JuvDnnl. 1 


in the Tope by rockets and by musketry, 
and then groping about in the dark, witliout 
a knowledge of the ground, and without 
a guide, the career of our great captain 
was near being interrupted and closed 
most iircmaturely. It may be doubted 
whether in all his campaigns he was ever 
exposed to more danger than during this 
unlucky night of the 5th of April, 1799. 
Hesides the killed, twelve of hi.' grena- 
diers w'cre taken prisoners.* 

At daylight the next morning large 
bodies of Tippoo’s infantry came out from 
the fort and from his lines to support 
those ill the Tope and on part of the 
watercourse. These masses of infantry 
were followed by a considerable number 
of cavalry, who also took jiost in the rear 
of the Tope. These and other inove- 
meiits manifc.sted the Sultaun’s determina- 
tion to drive Colonel Shawe from the 
po.st which he had gained during the 
night, and wdiich he continued to hold 
with only the 12th i-egiment and one 
se|X)y battalion, as Major Slice with the 
live companies of the 3,'lrd, who had 
passed the night at that point, had re- 
turned to camp at daylight. General 
Harris made the dispositions lie thought 
necessary to support Shawe and to Exe- 
cute successfully his intention —w'hich 

* On the authority of (Jeneral Harris’s Private 
Journal, anil of Colonel Curwood’s Wellini'ton 
Dispatches, we omit, as altogether fahulons, two 
or tliree circiimst.ince8 related by the late Mr. 
Theodore Hook, in Ins Life of General Sir David 
n<iird. In the course of the (ith of April and the 
following day Colonel Wellesley wrote no fewer 
than eight letters about his duties and the ope- 
rations in progress to his eommander-in-ebief, 
and in none of these letters is there any allusion 
to the startling scene winch Mr. Hook rela(f'.sas 
having taken place on parade early on the 
morning of tlip tJth. If such a scene had really 
t.’ikeii place, Colonel Wellesley must have al- 
luded to It in the course of this correspondence 
with treneral Harris. Hut it ap|M',ira that this 
particular siory was never heard of until yeais 
after the siege of .Serinnapatam ; and that it was 
Ilrst promulgated w'hen the deservedly rapid 
advancement of General Sir Arthur Wellesley 
was fvci'^ing feelings of astonisliment and of 
envy, ■^h^;^e stoiics are all cast in an old type, 
Something of 1 lie same sort is related of the early 
career of nearly every brilliantly successful 
general, e liave seen lu Freueh books, aud 
li .ve heaul from I'peucli lips, stoiiesal out vjung 
Hoiiapaite's skulking at the Mege of Toulon, 
during which he lii-st made his name known to 
the world. 
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had failed in the two preceding nights — 
of driving the enemy entirely out of the 
Tope, and maintaining possession of it. 
The Scotch brigade and two battalions of 
sepoys were ordered for this service, 
under tljc command of Colonel Welles- 
ley. lint as Tippoo continued to send 
out more and more cavalry, the assault- 
ing party was strengthened with four 
12'pouiiders, covered by four companies 
ofsepoNS; and was followed and supported 
by the ^Gth light dragoons under (Vdonel 
Cotton, and a regiment of native cavalry 
under (Colonel Pater, who were ordered 
to move towards the right flank ; ami the 
grenadier company of the 74th regiment, 
and four companies of sepoys, w\‘r<‘ throw n 
forwar<l to oceuj)y a rock above the water- 
course on (Colonel Sliawe’s left, so as to 
prevent the enemy galling the troops on 
that flank. The nigged scene was now 
illuminated hy the bright sun of tin* east 
— there was no groping in the dark, and 
conscfjuently there w'ere no mistakes. 
The twelve-pounders opened, and threw 
in a heavy fire ■wherever the enemy 
showTcl themselves among tiie trees ; the 
head of the column of attacli .soon ap- 
proached, formed and ent wed the Tope, 
advancing in line with their guns. T'iie 
enemv made hut a feeble lesistance: in 
l(‘ss tl 15111 tw^enty minutes Colorud Welles- 
1^^ liad coinplide possession of the jiost 
w“liich had caused so much perplexity 
during the two preceding nights, flrj.t 
to General liaird and then to liimself. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Burry ( 3ose, wdio had 
accompanied Wellesley on this service, 
soon returned, and entering tJeiieial 
Harris’s tent, said joyously— ** It has 
been done in high style, 5ind witliout 
loss.'*’ As soon as the ’Lope was carried, 
.Colonel Shawe moved out the 12th regi- 
ment, which had been under a hot fire 
eycr since nine o'clock of the preceding 
night, and which, up to this moment, hud 
not returned a single shot But now, w ith 
Shawe at their head, the impatient 1 2th 
rushed forward, and, at the point of tJic 
bayonet, drove the Mysoreans from every 
part of the nullah or watercourse, killed a 
considerable number of them, and put to 
rapid flight some of the troops which, after 
being driven from the Tope by Wellesley, ' 
were attempting to make a stand near | 


the nullah.* By these successful opera- 
tions (the posts evacuated by the enemy 
being iiisl intl;y occupied by British troops) 
General Harris secured complete posses- 
sion of a strong and well coiincctt*tl 5id- 
vanced line, extending from the Cavery 
to the Sultaun-Bettah, a distance of nearly 
two miles, forming 5111 excellent parallel 
or line of contravallation, well covered 
from the fire of tJie fort, within a mile 
from the fort, and at the .same time at 
51 convenient distance from the enCt'inp- 
ment of the besiegers, f 

On the following dsiy General Harris 
walked down to the advanced post, and 
found it very strong against such an (*iic- 
my as lie had to deal with, and eapable of 
being made, with lilth' work, very strong 
against any eniuny w hatsoever. “ Ilow’^ 
fortunate,” sahl b<‘, *‘(11118 to find a good 
p5irallel pvcpari*d to our hands I”}: It has 
been piTiperly remarked b} the gallant 
editor of the Wellington Disj'atehes that 
the notes ainl letters wTitten at Ibis mo- 
ment by Colonel Wellesh'y to bis coni- 
maiuler-iu-elMef, sliow' the friendly lernis 
on which he was li\ing w'itli bis gei5cr5il ; 
and Jit the same time substimtiate the fact, 
not sufliciently known, that Ctmenil Har- 
ris himself conducted the details (»f the 
victorious army which he commanded. § 
Harris bad in fact abundanl energy and 


* Ca'rif'ral II irris, liiTtisHf ns hr.iNf' a solibor ns 
le<l .1 p.iiii a Inhiitp of .nlmiiafioii 1o 

the ^f.illaiiJry tlisplayetl on llus Any i>y I'olonol 
Shawe, who w.>s Ins old eoiniade, and wlin had 
sli.iied w ith liiiu m inanv Inmour-. and d.iii;,'ers 
{lnrm}i tlie nnfortiMiritc \meruan v. :ir. 

“ (.'olonel Sliawe’s post hail In en iniieh iired 
on all ihe lime lllO preparatum > lor rnJniiol 
Welledev’s utt.nk were tnakiii;;. 1 liad I" eii 
ohlii'Pii to advanr-e a .six pounder and tlirei; t'om- 
panu's of sepoys to co\er liis rear, and tlioii^lil it 
advisable to slreii‘'th»Mi tlictn h\ tin; {grenadier 
coinp.tniea of lie* Wth ami four eonipanus of 
sepoys, under r.ienleiianl-t’olonel Wallace, wnh 
the fntpiition he should turn the flank of the 
people opposi'd to t’olonol Miawe wln-n t’olonel 
Wellesley’s atl.iek commenced. The elleir of 
this ulfuok v\ as Aery fine; iinrl Shawe adv.mced 
several yards on the l).aiik the enemy Imd anno^ ed 
him frOni, leadinjj on the grenadiers, which pUeeil 
him in a most ^jltirious point of \iew.” — Ot'ticinl 
I* nt'ntc Journal xn L^ff. 

t RiKbt IIou. S K. LuShm«<oii, Life of (I'en. 
I.ord Hams; (kdonel liurwood, Welliof^ton 
Dispntelies; Theodoro Hook, Life of (.Joner.il 
Sir b.xvul Bain! . 
t Priiate Journal, 

§ Colonel Gurwood. 
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activity, and many of the resources, and 
much of the genius» of a great general. 
What he most wanted was the habit of 
handling large armies, and of operating 
on a wide held ; ami this was equally 
wanting to every llritish otficer of that 
day who had not been trained in India. 

Tlu*re was still much fatigue to under- 
go, and many privations to suffer ; but 
the chances of miscarriiige and disjister 
almost vanished on the inoniiiig of the 
(itli of April, or as soon as tlie Tope and 
ihe ])osts on the nullah w'ere secured. 
Stuart and the army of Bombay, which 
had anived in the meantime, had brought 
scarcely any provisions wdth them. T'liey 
had lost nearly 4,000 of their hnllocks, 
and had thus no means of conveying the 
grain and rii*e which the IJajah of C'oorg 
had collec'tcd in magazine “ This,” said 
Ilirrls, “is one of the accidents of war 
w hich cannot be jirovided against.” Owing 
to the like causes, (Colonels Read and 
Brown had not yet succeeded in bring- 
ing up the supplies through the Oivery- 
ooram pass. On the Kith of April, when 
e had been twelve days before Seringa- 
jiatam, on measuring the rice of his own 
army, in order to ascertain tlie exact 
([uantity, the commander-in-chief had the 
mortification to discover that through loss 
or fraud, the hags were so deficient, that 
only eighteen days’ rice, at half allow- 
ance, was in camp for the fighting men; 
and that unless (lolonel Read’s supplies 
should arrive before the Gth of May, 
the army would be without provision. 
“ "riiere is plenty,” said he, “ in the 
Coorg country, but we have no means to 
convey it hither. But I hope to he in 
Seriiigapatam before the end of April.” 
On the next day he visited General Stuart, 
and w’as much afraid he had not sixteen 
days’ rice in his camp. “ Anxious times !”' 
On the same day he found the enemy 
very busy at work on a post he meant to 
6(d/e for a battery. This determined him 
to make the attack on that post as soon 
as possible. The attack was accordingly 
made that very day, and was attended 
with complete success; us was also an- 
other attack made on the embankments 
of a stream called the little Ca very, which 
ran about five hundred yards in advance 
of Colonel Sliawe's post on the nullah. 


“ Success in all our attempts, and with 
very little loss.” But no account was 
received of Colonel Read, and none of 
Colonel Brown ; and on the 1 9th, Stuart 
sent his commissary to ac([uaiiU Hari’is 
that he had but two days' provisions in 
camp for his Br.ropeans. Tlie com- 
inaiider-in-chief was obliged to supply 
Stuart from his own diminutive stock. 
On the :iOth, rice began to aii’ve. On 
the 22nd there was rice enough collechul 
to subsist the fighting-men to the middle 
of May. Oil the 2^)th “the appearance 
of the weather was very monsoonish ” 
There had been a vi(fient storm of wind 
and rain in the night. If this had lasted 
it w^ould have been next to impossible to 
get the guns into some of the unfinished 
batteries : if the monsoon harl conu^ on 
thus prematurely, the Cavery and its tti- 
hutaries must all have been swollen, the 
siege must have been interrupted at the 
very moment when success was ceilain, 
and a great part of the army must have 
been exposetl to destruction by famine 
and disease and the sword of tlie enemy. 
But the indications of the cornlug mon- 
soon blew over; and every nerve was 
exerted to do the work before that season 
should set in.*^ 

As early as the 9th of April, Tiiipoo, 
perceiving that the besiegers were firmly 
established in the excellent parallel, or 
line of contravallation, which he had in a 
maimer made for them, adilressed a con- 
cise and very Oriental letter to their 
coramaiuler-in-chief “ The governor- 
general, J>ord Mornington, sent me a 
letter, the copy of which is enclosed— you 
will undersUiiid it. 1 have adhered firmly 
to treaties. What, tlien, is the meaning 
of the advance of the English armies, and 
the occurrence of hostilities? Inform 
me. What need I say, more ? ” — To this 
epi tie General Harris replied on the 
loth; — “Your letter, enclosing copy of 
the governor-general’s letter, has been 
received. For the advance of the English 
and allied armies, and for tlie occurrence 
of Iiostilities, 1 refer you to the several 
letters of tlie governor-general, which 
are sufficiently explanatory of the sub- 


• Oenerul Hurls, Private Diary, as quoted by 
Mr. Lushingtoa. 
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ject. What need I sj>y more The 
{Sultaun remained lent for ten days, 
during which various batteries were 
erected, and various important posts 
carried by tiu; besiegers. C)n the 20th of 
April he wrote again, saying . — “ In the 
letter of Lord RIoruington it is written 
that the clearing up of matters at issue is 
proper, and that, therefore, you having 
been empowered for the purpose will ap- 
point such persons as you judge pro- 
per for conducting a conference, and 
renewing the business of a treaty. You 
are the well-wisher of luith powers. In 
this matter, what is }our pleasure? In- 
form me, that a eonference may take 
place. What can 1 say more ?’* On the 
22nd (jeneral Harris replied. He told 
the Sultaun tliat the governor-general, in 
his letter of the 8th of Novmnber, had 
told him that the Hritish government and 
its allies wisheil to Jive in peace with all 
their neiglilioiirs, entei taini ug no projects 
of ambition, and looking to no other ob- 
jects than tile permanent security and 
tran(|uillity of their own dominions : that 
the governor-general in tiiat letter had 
expressed ids desire of coininunieaiiiig to 
his highness a plan calculated to promote 
the security and welfare of all parties, 
and had proposed to depute Rlajor Dove- 
ton for that purpose : that he, the Sultaun, 
had rejected the pacific advances of the 
governor-general, and had refused to re- 
ceive Alajor Dovelon, until the lateness of 
the season had compelled the governor- 
general to order the armies to advance : 
that he, (jieiieral Harris, being vested with 
lull powers for eoncliuling a treaty, en- 
closed the draft of a preliminary treaty, 
upon w’hich alone any iiegociatiou could 
be founded, &c. “ And 1 have further 

to acquaint you,” added the general, 
“that unless these demands are agreed 
to, and your acquiescence signified to me 
under your seal and signature, within 
twenty-four hours of your receiving them, 
and the hostages and specie delivered 
within twenty-four hours more, the allies 
reserve to themselves tlie riglit of extend- 
ing these demands for security, even to 
the possession of the fort of Seringapatain, 
till a definitive treaty can be arranged, 
and its stipulations carried into eft'ect. . . . 
What need I say more ?” As Tippoo had 


made no overtures until the campaign 
was well advancxid, and as iiotlXg but 
some gre:>t accident of nature could pre- 
vent Harris from capturing Seriiigajiatan), 
the terms of the preliminary treaty were 
very high. In luldition to the ])ioposed 
eonditioiis, which liave been already men- 
tioned, the Sultaun was to send every 
Frenchman in his service into the Hritish 
camp within eight and forty hours; was 
to relinquish all claims to anything he 
had ever disputed with the Knglish or 
their allies; w^as to pay two cix)res of 
rupees, one crore iiiniiediately, and the 
other in six months, Although utter 
ruin stared him in the face, Tij'poo 
w'ould not agixie to these conditions, 'file 
apathy of the fiitalist could not render 
him insensible to the ra[ud approacli ol‘ 
the last moment. “ Lbe religion whieJi 
be revered, as well as that wliicli lie hail 
cruelly persecuted, were equally invoked. 
The MoollaJi and the Hrahniin were 
equally liribed to interi>ose their piayer.s 
for his deliverance; his own attendance 
at tlie mosque was freipumt, and he en- 
treated the fervent /I wcw of his attendants 
to his earnest and reiterated prayers ; tlie 
vain science of every sect was put in 
requisition, to examine the influence of 
the iilanets, and interpret their imaginary 
decision.” * He appeared less frequently 
on rhe ramparts. When he was not 
praying in the mosipics, he was taking 
counsel of rash inexperienced favorites. 

On Friday the 2(itli of April, Han is 
ordered his men an extra dram ; and that 
evening the enemy ^ post in his front and 
right were gallantly attacked and carried, 
though not w ithout an luinsual loss to the 
assailants. Colonel Wellesley, w ho was 
commanding in the trenches, drew up the 
order for the attack. The projection of 
fire-balls had not yet superseded in Serin- 
gapatam the ancient practice of India, 
and the assailants were favoured more 
than the defenders by Tijipoo’s rocket- 
people burning blue lights on tlie ram- 
])arts. A general and beautiful illniniiiu- 
tioii of the whole fort was followed by a 
furous random discharge of artillery. 
The sight was at once sublime and beau- 

* Colonel Wilks, * Historical Sketches, South 
Ind.’ 
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tiful. Colonel Wellesley, who had drawn 
lip the order for the attack, and who was 
charged with the direction of it, sent 
Colonel Moneypenny and Major S. Kelly 
with two columns to fall upon the enemy’s 
right and centre. Both succc-eded, and 
the united cohnnus turning to tlieir right, 
pursued the Mysoreans, who continiu*d 
firing as they retreated . The assailants, 
being severely galled by the near fire of 
the body of the fort, were obliged to post 
themselves in a watercourse, which had 
fonued ii ditch of the enemy 's entrench- 
ment, and which Wiis now' destined to be 
the third parallel of tlie besieg(‘rs. A 
circular work, .still oc(‘ui)ied on the ene- 
my’.s left, was found to have greater com- 
mand than w’as expected over this water- 
eonrse. Our troops were inueh exposed, 
and ecudd scarcely he exjiectcd to hohl 
their ground unless that circular w'ork 
weie earned. At (his moment Licute- 
uant-(k)loiicl Campbell, of the 74th, 
chaneiiig to come near with part of the 
relief for tlie trenches, determined to 
make a dash at the circular work ; and, 
piocee<ling wdth only 120 men, he not 
only dislodged some thousands, hut, fa- 
vour'd by the night, pursued them across 
the Periapatam bridge, entered the right 
of the enemy’s canii) on the island, spiked 
some of their guns, and returned in per- 
fect order under cover of the confusion he 
had created. During the night, the cir- 
cular woik was lost by the British, and 
again carried : was lost again, and again 
recovered. The ground which was gamed 
w as to serve for the emplaamcut of the 
breaching hattc'ries. On the niorning 
of the 27th the Mysoreans made a vio- 
lent attack upon this ground by means of 
the giwis of the fort, and other heavy guns 
in battery on a stone bridge. The tire 
was so hot that Colonel Sherbrooke, the 
commanding officer, was afraid he should 
not he able to sustain his right flank ; hut 
lie was ordered to keep the ground to 
tlie last extremity, and he sueceeded in 
'iiecping it until British batteries were 
erected, and a heavy fire of grape was 
opei)edj|pon the Mysoreans. Under cover 
of ® the British soldiers moved out, 
and were followetl by some of the sepoys. 
This advancing column was assailed by a 
fire of musketry aud artillery from be- 


hind some breastworks, and from some 
mined buildings, and by guns from 
almost every part of the great fort. But 
part of the 7.Srd regiment and the Scotch 
brigade carried all the outworks in their 
front, and with red bayonets killed or 
scattered those wh'‘ had attempted to de- 
fend them. Even the stone bridge and a 
po.st beyond it were Carrie J. though de- 
fended by a formidable redoubr. During 
the night, and then again from the dawn 
of day until ten o’clock in the forenoon, 
the enemy continued firing grape and 
musketry, and making des^jerate ell'orts to 
regain what had been lost ; but the deter- 
mined bravery of onr troops hatfled all 
their endeavours, and by ten o’clock en- 
trenchments were thrown up, and all onr 
people were put well under cover. Our 
loss however was great : two officers and 
(10 men were killed ; ten officers mid 
216 men were wounded; and 19 men 
were missing. It was the last effort of 
any vigour made by Tippoo. A close 
bleaching battery mounting six heavy 
guns was opened on the morning of the 
doth ; and in the course of that day it 
demolished jmrt of tlie outer wall of the 
fort, and shook the masonry of the ha.'ition 
w'ithin. 7'he Sultauii, driven from his last 
exterior line of defence, made another 
attempt to iiegociate, being apparently 
ready to yield to nearly every demand ; 
but (Jeneral flarris, who had received 
fresh in.structions from the govei nor-ge- 
neral under date of the 23rd of April, 
told the Sultauu that he had allowed the 
time to expire which he had mentioned 
for treating ; that he could no longer re- 
ceive any ambassadors unless tliey came 
fully prepared to agree to all the con- 
ditions of the preliminary treaty, and ac- 
companied by tlic hostages and mont‘y ; 
and that after three o’clock in the after- 
nooE of that day no letter or messenger of 
the Siilt&un would be received.* After 
three o’clock the firing was renewed from 
the breaching-hattcry. On the 2nd of 
May a second breaching-hatteiy began to 

In his letter of tho 22nd, General Harris had 
specified hv name the four sons and Die four 
mncipul odicers of the Sul tan n, that were to bo 
leln'ered up to the Englisfi as hostages, conform- 
ably to the previous order of the governor - 
general. 
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hammer at the fort. At seven o’clock or 
the morning of the 3rd of May, Colonel 
Wellesley, who continued to command in 
the trenches, reported that the work was 
all finished exce]>t filling the saTld-bag^ 

• — that the breach \^as practicable. Upon 
this General Harris determined to make 
the assault on the following day. Tli 
sand-bags were filled, and all preparations 
were completed. On the morning of the 
4th, the troops destined for the attack 
were got into the t?*«‘nehes before day- 
light, and without being perceived the 
besieged. The experience of former 
wars had proved that the enemy was al- 
ways more alert at night than in the heat 
of the day. Midday was chosen for the 
hour of assault. '^Fippoo adhered obsti- 
nately to his opinion that tlie English 
would assault only at night. There was 
serving with the Sultauu one Seyed 
Ghofiar, an officer of a provincial corps 
of the (''ompany’s sepoys, who had beiui 
taken prisoner witli (kdoiicl Uraithwaite. 
Tins man Innl accepted Tippoo’s liberal 
offers, and had become a zealous and 
able servant of his new niaiiter. Upon 
finding that Tippoo rejected his advice, 
Sejed Ghoffar -was heard to exclaim: — 
“He is hiir rounded with bo 5 & and flat- 
terers, who will not even let him see with 
bis own eyes. 1 do not wish to survive 
the result. 1 am going about in search 
of death, and cannot find it !" He had 
exposcel himself on cve*ry side, and had 
been wounded early in the siege. Other 
experienced men found their advice 
thrown away. “ It will be a night at- 
tack,” said the Siiltaun ; and his flatterers 
repeatc'd tliat it must be a night at- 
tack. I'he selected storining-party con- 
sisted of Ihitish and 1900 native 

infantry. Major-General Haird, who 

had solicited the comniaiid, divided 
this force info two separate columns, 
which, on mounting the breach, were to 
file off, the one to the right, the other to 
the left. Colonel Sherbrooke commanded 
the right column; Lieutenant-Colonel 
Dunlop the left. Colonel Welle.sley was 
to remain in the advanced trenches in 
command of the reserve, to support the 
two attacking columns in case it should 
be necessary, A little before the ap- 
poiuted time, Captain John Malcolm en- 


tered the tent of the coiiimander-in-chief, 
and seeing him full of thought, exclaimed 
cheerily Why, my Lord, so thought- 
ful?” “Malcolm,” said Harris, rather 
sternly, “ this is no time for compliments. 
We have serious work on hand. Don’t 
you bee that the European sentry over 
niy tent is so weak IVoni want of food juid 
exhaustion, that a sepoy <‘()iild pnsli him 
down ? We must take this fort, or perish 
in the attempt. I have ordered Laird to 
persevere in his attack to the last ex- 
tremity; if he is beat off Wellesley is 
to proceed with the troops from the 
treuelies: if he also slionid iiot succeed, I 
shall put myself at the head of the re- 
mainder of the army, f()r success is ne- 
cessary to our existence.”^ Laird, uho 
had been wounded and I<*ft for deatl in 
one of the battles against Ihder All i in 
tJiat disastrous afiair in winch Colonel 
Huiliie was sacrificed), who had Ix^en 
marched to Scringa])atam, and there 
loa<k*d with irons and llirown into a 
hideous jn’isoii, together with other 15r> 
tish oflieers, and a good many Lritish 
soldiers- Laird, who had sufiered many 
horrors at the hands l)oth of Iljder and 
his sou Tippoo, and who knew too tinly 
the unspeakable monstrosities which had 
been perpeti’ated on many of his coiintiy- 
meii, recognised in tlie two columns of 
attack some of his fcIlow'-sulT’ercrs in his 
captivity at the capital of M}'sor(‘, over 
the bre.iched w'alls of which they w<'rc 
now to climl) ; and he told them to recol- 
lect that they wtnld presently have an 
opporliinity of “jiaying off old scoi’cs.” 
When every arrangement was eonijileted, 
Laird stepped out of the treuelies, and, 
drawing his sword, exclaimed, “Xow', 
iny brave fellow.s, follow- me, and prove 
youi-sclves worthy of tlie name of Lntish 
soldiers!” Away wimt the exciti-d co- 
lumns, and dashed aeioss the bed of the 
river. That channel of the Cavery which 
'nterveiied betwini them and tlu* Invach, 
though it contained but little water, was 
w ide and rocky, and was fully exposed 
to the fire of the fortress : the breacli w as 
inperfect and had been partially rc- 

‘ Li A.’ and Srn-ices of (Jenernl Lord Il.-irrss.' 
'fli** itiograplier adda — 'nns iineLdott* vxas told 
o me m 1813 by bir .1. Malcolm.” 
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paired ; the strength of the works beyond 
it was appalling ; the garrison wjis ten 
times more numerous than the assaulting 
party, and instead of being at their mid- 
day repast or buried in sleep, many 
thousands of them were on tlie alert, 
and as soon as our troops descended 
into the bed of the river, they opened 
a tremendous fire upon them. The 
bullets and cannon -balls fell round 
llaird in every direction like hail : some 
of the tr(X)ps, galled by the fire, were 
swerving from the hue of marks which 
liad been made duriTig the preceding 
night in order to direct their passage, and 
were getting into di'ep water ; but Baird 
dashed forward by the shortest and most 
ex]ios(*d passage, gaiiit'd the bank at the 
foot of the breach, clieered the men, showed 
them the right way, and then rushed 
onward close to the forlorn hope. Tip- 
poi), contrary to the advice of his best 
otfii'crs, hud neglected to cut a treiicli, so 
as to insulate the angle of the fort in 
which the breach had Ixmmi made. 'I'he 
storm ing-par ties, still under a h(‘avy fire, 
djislk-d across the glacis and ditch, and 
ascended the faussc-hraye and rampart of 
tlie fort. In less than tern minutes from 
their issuing from the trenches, the Bri- 
tish colours were planted on the summit 
of tlie breach. Idieu the men divided 
into the two parties, one rushing to the 
i-ight, the other to the left, in order to 
clear the ramparts. Colonel Sherbrooke 
led one of tlie divisions, hut Lieutenant- 
Colonel Dunlop, who was appointed to 
head tlie other, got wounded and disabled 
in the breach : both corps, however, did 
their work well, and were equally and 
completely successful, although both were 
strongly opposed. In a very brief space 
of time another British flag was hoisted 
on the bastions, and then another. As 
the left column pixiceeded along the north 
rampart, they found traverses and various 
other defences. 'I'hese w’ere maintained 
for a short time with a great show of 
spirit, and it was here that Tippoo had 
pluccxl himself. He was seen firing upon 
the English with his own hand, his at- 
tendants loading the firelocks and hand- 
ing them to him. It is said that he was 
the lost man to quit the traverses, as they 
were successively carried ; and that, 


ing wounded, he endeavoured to retuni 
with Ins people through the sally-port 
into the interior of the fort. Part of tlie 
12th regiment, instead of proceeding with 
the rest of the left column along the 
ramparts, had pressed forw^ard into the 
body of the town, .ind having kept along 
the inside of the ram pert, they found 
themselves opposite to ilc sally-port 
through wliich the Sultaun was endea- 
vouring to retreat. These men of the 
12th instantly halted, and commenced 
firing from the inner side of tlie gate, 
while the rest of the column w^re firing 
from the outside. Tippoo was thus lite- 
rally placed between two fires. His peo- 
ple fell around him in heaps, hut his 
enemies could not see whether he himself 
fell or escaped. Meanwhile, General 
Baird, who had accompanied the right 
division, (*onmianded by Sherbrooke, along < 
the south rampart, had halted at a cava- 
lier to give the men breathing time after 
the fatigue they had undergone, before 
they entered the town to summon the 
palace. While the men were thus rest- 
ing and slieltering themselves from the 
glare and scorching heat of the meridian 
sun, Colonel Close came to General 
Baird, and told him that a native Mus- • 
snlman officer who accompanied him had 
positively assured him that the Sultami 
had caused the tw'clve grenadiers of Wel- 
lesley’s regiment (the 33rd), who had 
been taken prisoiuTs on the night of the 
5th of April at the Tope, to he harharously 
murdered. Baird was extremely parti- 
cular in his inquiries; but the Mussul- 
man officer did not prevaricate. As the 
oolmiin was about to march through the 
town to the palace, Baird, whose own sad 
experience had enabled him to judge of 
the extent of the Mysoreans’ barbarity, 
told Colonel Wallace that if this story 
were true, he would, the instant he laid 
hands on TipjKJo, deliver him over to the 
grenadiers of the 33rd regiment, to be by 
them tried for the cold-blooded, atrocious' 
murder of their comrades. Though all 
firing had ceased from tlie works, resist- 
ance continued to be made from tlie pa- 
lace, wherein the utmast confusion pre- 
vailed; for the family of tlie Sultoun 
knew not what had IxjfaUen him since 
he left them. A report had indeed 
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been brought to the palace that hi 
was slain ; but the tyrant was nowhen 
more dreaded than in his own family 
and whilst uncertain as to his fate, none 
dared to open llie gates of the palact 
Moreover, his sons and all witliin tha 
strong edifice feared a dreadful retaliatioi 
from the llritish soldiers, for, what wa: 
doubtful to fieneral Haird was not so t< 
them -they knew that the grenadiers o 
the .^‘3rd regiment had been murdered 
The .‘i.’lrd regiui(‘nt was now drawn uj 
opposite to the gale of the palace, pre- 
pared either to storm the walls or to take 
peaceful possession. General Baird de 
puted Major Allan, a brave and humane 
officer, to parley with those within, and to 
offer them their lives provided thej' did 
not make any further resistance. Major 
Allan fastened a white cloth on a Ser- 
jeant's pike, and proceeded to the palace, 
where he found several of Tippoo*s pec 
pie eollectcd in a balcony, appanuitly in 
the greatest consternation, lie delivered 
(General Baird’s message, and in a short 
time an officer of conseciueiice and a con- 
fidential servant came over the terrace of 
the front building, and dcsccmded by an 
unfinished part of the wall. They wore 
greatly embarrassed, and appeared in- 
clined to create delays, probably -with a 
view of ell'eeting their escape as soon as 
the* darkness of niglit should ofl'er them a 
chance. Major Allan pointed out the 
danger of their situation, and the neces- 
sity of coming to an immediate detei- 
minatiori: he pledged himself for their 
protcictioii, and proposed that they should 
allow him to go into tlie palace with 
them, tliat he might in person give these 
assurances to the Suita mi. They were 
very averse to this proposal, but the 
Major positively insisted on going into 
the palace with them, and they yielded. 
The Major took with him only Captain 
Scohey, who spoke the native languages 
with great fluency, and Captain Hastings 
Fraser. They ascended by the broken 
wall, and lowered tliemselves down on a 
terrace, where a large body of armed men 
was assembled. Major Allan explained 
to them that the flag, or the white clotli at 
the head of the pike, w hich he held in his 
hand was a pledge of truce and security, 
provided they made no resistance ; and , 


die stronger to impress them with tliis 
notion, he took off his sword, and insisted 
on their rci eiviiig it. The killedar and 
many othei's aftirmed that tlie princes and 
the family of Tippoo w'eve in the palace, 
hut not tlie Sultauii. They were all 
greatly alarmed, but they seemed averse 
to come to any decision, being still un- 
certain whether their master were dead 
or alive. The Major told them that de- 
lay might be attended with dreadful con- 
sequences ; that he could not answer for 
the conduct of the troops by wbom the 
palace was surrounded, and whose fury 
w'us with <hfliculty restrained. 'I'hey 
then left him, and shortly aftei- lie ob- 
served people moving hastily backwards 
and forwards in the interior of the pa- 
lace. Major Allan and his two com- 
panions now' began to think their situation 
ra tiler critical. The Major was aiUised 
to take back his sword, “ but,” adds tliis 
modest and gallant officer, ‘‘ .‘^ueli an act 
on my part, by exciting their distrust, 
might have Kiudled a flame whicli, in the 
present temper of the troops, miglit liave 
been attended with the most dreadful con- 
sequences— probably the massacre of every 
soul w'ilhiii the palace w'al Is.” Tlie armed 
people that remained on the terrace Ix'gged 
him to hold up his flag of truce in a con- 
spicuous position, in order to give confi- 
lenee to those in the palace, and prevent 
our troops from forcing the gate^'. (irow - 
iiig impatient at these delajs, Major Al- 
lan scut another message to the ju iiiei's, 
warning them that their situation was 
critical, and that his time w’as limited. 
Tippoo’s .sons answered that thej' would 
receive him as soon as a caipel could he 
spread; and presently the kilied.ir came 
and conducted tlie Major to two of the 
princes, whom he fouiul seated (>ii a car- 
pet surrounded by a great man) aiteud- 
unts. They desired him to sit down on 
he carpet, which he did, in front of them. 
‘The recolh'ction of JMoi/e-ud-Deen,” 
:ays the kind-heartc*d Major, “ whom, on a 
former occasion, 1 had seen delivered up 
with liis brother, hostages to Marquess 
Cornwallis, the sad reverse of their for- 
uiics, their fear, which, iiotwitlistanding 
,heir struggles to conceal, was but too evi- 
kiit, excited the strongest emotions of 
sompassioii in my jniud. i took Moize- 
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ud-Dccn by the hand, and endeavoured 
by every n)ode in my power to remove 
his fears, and to persuade him that no 
violence should he ollered to him or his 
brother, or to any person in tl)e palace. 
I then entreated him, as the only means 
to |)res(*rve his father’s life, whose escajwi 
was iinpJ’acticable, to inform me of the 
spot where he was concealed.” Major 
Allan evidently believed that Tippoo was 
hidden in some part of the palace. Moize- 
ud-Deen, after some conversation apart 
with his attendants, solemnly assured 
him that the Padishah was not in the pa- 
lace. The Major then reejnested him to 
allow the i^ates to be opened. All were 
in an ajroiiy of alarm at this proposal ; the 
princes were reluctant t(j hike such a step 
without the authority of their father, to 
whom they desired to send some ines- 
sender or messengers. Allan, who well 
knew' that if the gates w’ere not opened 
soon the palace would be stormed and a 
scene carnage ensue, reasoned calmly 
and kindly with them ; and at last, upon 
his promising that ho would post a guard 
of their own Mjsoreari sepoys within, and 
a party of Knropeans on the outside, that 
no i>erson shonld enter the palace hut by 
his autliority, and that he would return 
and remain at the gate until General 
Baird arrived, they assented, and seemed 
to rely with confidence on the M.'ijor’s 
good faith. On opening the gate of the 
palace, Major Allan found (general Baird 
and several superior ollicers already 
there, with the large body of troops whi«*h 
had assembled in front of the gate. The 
Major rt'tnrned into the ijiterior of the 
palace with (!JoJonel C^JIose for the pur- 
pose of bringing the princes to the gene- 
ral. “We had,” he says, “some diffi- 
culty in conquering the alarms and ob- 
jections which they raised to quitting the 
palace; but they at length permitted us 
to conduct them to the gate. The indig- 
nation of frcneral Baird was justly ex- 
cited by a report which had rciiched him 
soon after he had sent me to tlie palace, 
tliat Tippjx) had inhiunanly murdered all 
the hhiropeaiis who had fallen into his 
hands during the siege; this w'as height- 
ened probably by a momentary recollec- 
tion of his own sufierings during more 
tliau three years’ imprisonment in this 


very place : he was, nevertheless, sensibly 
aftected by the sight of the princes, and 
his gallantry on the assault was not more 
conspicuous than the moderation and hu- 
manity which he displayed on this occa- 
sion.” Having received the sons of Tip- 
poo with eveiv mark of respect, and 
having repeatedly assured them that no 
violence or insult sliould 1^ offered to 
them, Baird gave them in ’haige to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Agnew and Captain 
Marriott, by wliom they were conducted 
to head-quarters in camp, escorted l»y the 
light company of the .3‘hd regiment.*' 

General Baird now determined to search 
the most retired parts of the palace, in the 
hope of finding 'J’ii)poo. He ordered the 
light eonipany of the 74th regimi'ut, fol- 
lowed by otliers, to enter the palace-yard. 
'J’ippoo’b troops within the palace were 
immediately disarmed ; and the Faiglish 
proceed<*d to make the search through 
many of the apartments. jMajor vlllari 
now entreated the killedar, if he Iiad any 
regaril for his own life or for the lifi* of 
his Sultaun, to inform liiin wliere he was 
concealed. The killedar put liis hand 
upon the hilt of the Major’s sw'onl, and 
in the most solemn manner protested that 
the fSnltaun was not in the j^alace ; that 
he had been wounded during the storm, 
and was lying in a gateway on the north 
face of the fort. TliitluT he offered to 
conduct tile English, declaring that if it 
should he found that he had deceived 
them, the general might indict on him 
what punishment he pleased. Upon hear- 
ing this report. General Baird, and Colonel 
Wellesley, w'ho had come iij) from the 
trenches some time before, proceeded to 
the gateway, guided b^ the killedar, and 
followed by many officers and soldiers. 
The gatew'ay was the identical sallyport 
through which Tipjioo had been seen 
attempting to pass into the fort, and in 
which he had sustained the double fire. 
The .shots which had laid him low had 
proceeded from that part of the 12th regi- 
ment w'hich, by disobeying orders, had 
found themselves on the inner side of the 
gate, and in a condition to head him back. 

* A« the princes passed, the troops were or- 
dered to pay them the compliment of presenting 
arms. 
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The gateway, arched overhead, was long 
and dark, and was obstructeil with many 
hundreds of dead bodies. “ The number 
of the dead, and the darkness of the place/’ 
says Major Allan, “ made it difficult to 
distinguish one person from another, and 
the scene was altogether shocking. But, 
aware of the great political importance of 
ascertaining, beyond the possibility of 
doubt, the death of Tippm^, the bodies 
were ordered to be dragged out, and the 
killedar and two other persons were de- 
sired to examine them one after another. 
This, however, appeared endless ; and as 
it was now becoming dark, a light was 
procured, and I accompanied the killedar 
into the gateway. During the search we 
discovered a wounded person lying under 
the JSiiltciun's palanquin : this man was 
afterwards ascertained to be Rajah Khan, 
one of Tippoo’s confidential servants. He 
had attended his master during the whole 
of the day, and on being made acquainted 
with the object of our search, pointed out 
the spot where the Sultauu had fallen. 
By a faint glinmiering light it was diffi- 
cult for the killedar to recognise the fea- 
tures, but tlie body being brought out, 
and satisfactorily proved to b'* that of the 
Sultaun, w-as conveyed in a palanquin to 
the palace, where it was again I’ecognised 
by the eunuchs and other servants of the 
family. When Tippoo was first brought 
from under the gateway, his eyes were 
open, and the body was so warm, that for 
a few njoments Colonel Wellesley and 
myself were doubtful whether he was not 
alive. On feeling his pulse and heart, 
that doubt was removed. He had four 
wounds, three in the body, and one in the 
temple.” * 

* Major Allan's own account-, as ;jiven l)y 
Colonel Hoafsoii, in Narrative of the Operations 
of the Army uniler Licutenant-Geneial Harris, 
and of the siPf'e of .‘Vnn^fapatam. 

“ His(lrc<is,'’ saj^s Allan, "consistod of a jacket 
of fine white linen, loose drawers of tloweicd 
chintz, with a crimson clotli of silk and cotton 
round hlsuaist; a handsome pouch, wUh a r»*4l 
and »reon silk belt liun{{ across his shoulder ; Ins 
hcail VI (IS uncovered, his tuihari being lost in the 
confusion of his fall. lie liad an amulet on his 
arm, but no ornament whatever. 

“Tippoo WHS of low stature, corpulent, with 
higli ulioiilders, and a short thick tieik; but his 
feet and handsS were remnrkaVdy small, lliscouir 
plexioii "as lathcr dark, his large and pro- 


When the assault commenced, Tippoo 
was closeted with his priests, conjurors, 
and astrologers. “ I will go/’ stiid Scyed 
Ghoffar, and drag him to the breach, 
and make him see by what a set of 
wretches he is surrounded. I will com- 
pel him to exert himself at this last mo- 
ment 1” He was going to the Sultaun, 
when a cannon-ball killed him. The 
storm was now too loud to admit of any 
doubt as to the English attacking by day- 
light, and while Tippoo was finishing 
his midday repast he received intelli- 
gence that Seyed Ghoffar was killed, and 
the enemy coming through the breach. 
He then hurried to the ramparts, to re- 
treat thence and to find his end. At the 
sight of the dead body of his father, Tip- 
[Mjo’s eldest son, who possibly expected 
to be raised to the inusnud in his stead, 
displayed a brutal apathy, but two of bis 
younger sons showed very affecting indi- 
cations of grief. The Sultauu was bom 
in 175.1, and was therefore in his 47th 
year when he died. 

The loss sustained during the .storm 
was found to be greater than had been 
anticipated. During the whole of the 
siege and assault, from the 4th of Api il 
to the 4th of May inclusive, otlici'rs 
were killed and 45 wounded; 181 Bntish 
soldiers were killed and 022 wounded; 
while the loss of the native soldiers was 
119 killed and 420 wounded. On the 
4th of May, when the storm was made, 
Tippoo’s forces consisted of 48,(J(iO men, 
of w hom about 22,000 were either In the 
fort or in the dependent entrenchments 
of Seriiigapatam. Counting natives and 
all classes of troops, General Harris had 
never more than 20,000 men actually 
occupied in the siege; and the t>vo divi- 
sions which carried the place did not 
count many more than 40()i) men. 

As soon as the fact of Tippoo' s ileatli 
had been fully ascertained, Gerieial 1‘aird 
directed Major Beatson to commin.icate to 
the commander-in-chief, Geneial Harris, 
that himself and the storming-part} niiglit 
be relieved that night, as they weie niucJi 

mineni, uitli small urcliPil evpbi(»\is, .md liis 
jKMiiliin' Up liad an ,i}»ppr.iam'p <il‘(li; 4 nit\ , 

01 pPihiips of sfeninf'j.'., m Iiim nnmtt jI'uicp, 
vhirh dis' ingni'hpd him a' u\f tho eoin.iK.n tuib-r 
of people*. ’’ 
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fatigiiod with the labours of that import- 
ant day. It is usual to rfdieve storming- 
parties as soon as possible after a place 
has been taken ; and among several im- 
portant reasons for this usage is the con- 
sideration that fresh troops, who have 
not been c‘xpose<l to the horrors of assault, 
and whose blood has not been inflamed 
hy seeing their comrades fall by their 
sides, are less likely to commit excesses 
iii tlie town tbaji the men who have been 
so exposed. When Major lleutson re- 
paired to head-quarters, General Harris 
directed the deputy adjutant-general, who 
was sitting in his tent, to put the oflieer 
next for duty under orders to relieve 
Major-General Tlaird. Colonel Wellesley, 
being next on the roster, was accordingly 
ordered on the same night to take the 
command within the fort and town. The 
troops however, w’ere not relieved until 
the evening of the oth or the morning 
of the flth of May-, and the storming- 
party, in possession, committed many 
excesses, pliuidering some of the houses 
of the rich natives and setting fire to 
otlinrs. 

The body of Tippoo Sultaun w^as buried, 
with inilitaiy honours, on the 5th of 
May, the day after liis death, in the 
superb mausoleum of Lall Hang, which 
he had ‘erected to his father, Ilyder 
Ali. \ violent storm of thunder and 
lighliihig, which killed several Europeans 
and natives, gave an awful interest to 
these last and solemn rites.* A cauzec, 
or nlenia, chanted some verses from the 
Koraji, which were repeated by the at- 
tendants. The British Grenadiers formed 
a street, and presented arms. The burial 
service liaving been performed, a keeraut, 
or charitable gift of 5000 rupees, was dis- 
tribut('d 1)V the cauzee to the fiikecrs and 
the poorw'Iio attended the funeral. f This 
was all st)*ictly cmiformahle to the Mo- 
hammedan religion; and, monster though 
lie had been, Tippoo had ever professed 
himself a devout Mussulman, and had 
ever been most scrupulous in outward 
ohseiwances. No doubt was left as to his 
having inhumanly murdered the English 
piisoners taken on the night of the un- 

* Luyhnif^ton ; Colonel Beatson. 

f BeAtson. 


fortunate Sultaun-Pettah Tope affair. A 
peon having undertaken to show where 
those poor fellows were buried, Colonel 
Wellesley sent some of the officers of his 
regiment to the spot ; and upon the exhu- 
mation of one of the bodies, it was iden- 
tified by these officers as that of one of 
the grenadiers of <he 33rd. It appeared 
that these unfortunate C'lptives had been 
murdered at night in paril''s of two or 
three ; and that the mode of killing them 
had been hy twisting their heads round 
their shoulders, and thus breaking tlieir 
necks. Black as was the deed, it was 
merciful in comparison with some which 
he had committed on the English fifteen 
years ago. Everywhere within and 
about the palaci* evidence met the eye or 
ear of his depraved and sanguinary tastes. 
Ilis name meant tiger ; he called his sol- 
diers his tigers of war ; and the tigers of 
the Indian jungles were his pets, and 
often his executioners— for the attendant 
that offended iiim, or the prisoner that 
was brought into his pi'csence, was not 
unfrequently turned into a barred room, 
or large cage, where the savage animals 
were let loose upon him. Near the door 
of his treasury an enormous tiger had 
been found chained. There were other 
tigers in the edifice, and so numerous as 
to give some trouble to Colonel Welles- 
ley.* The history and character of the 
son of Ilyder were, in a manner, told by 
the barbarous big toy whicli was invented 
for his amusement, which was found in 
his palacM?, and wliich may now he seen 
in the library of the East India House, 
I/cadeiihall Street. This nide automaton 
is a tiger killing and about to devour a 
European, who lies prostrate under the 
.savage beast. In the interior of the tiger 
there is a rude kind of organ, played 
upon by turning a handle, like our .street 
hand-organs ; and the notes produced are^ 
intended to represent the growls of the 


* They became the subject of a poaf^-ript to 
the first letter v>ritten by Colonel Wellesley to 
his commander-in-chief after siicceedini; Itaird 
in the command within the town and fort. 

“ There are some tigers here,” savs the Colonel, 
which I wish Meer Alum would send for; or 
else 1 must give ordi-rs to have them shot, as 
there is no food for tliem, and nobody to attend 
them, and they are getting violent.” — ff^ellingUm 
Dispatches. 
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tiger and the moans of the dying man.* 
Other toys indicative of the same tastes 
were found in Tippoo’s dwelling ; and in 
nearly every ornament the figure of the 
tiger >\as repeated. Upon his harem 
being counted, it was found to contain no 
fewer than 600 women ! 

There needed no such evidence, the i 
facts being all notorious and previously ! 
authenticated; but there were found in 
liis eabi)iets copies of the correspondence I 
which had passed between him and the i 
French Directory; his intended plan of 
co-operation with Fiouaparte and the 
French army in Egypt; copies of his 
correspondence with Zemann Shah, King i 
of Cahill, with the Mahrattas, and with , 
other Indian powers, for the avowed piir- | 
pose of forming a league strong enough ' 
to drive the English out of every part of ! 
India. Tliis active correspondence had ! 
been set on foot during the pacific admi- ' 
nistration of Sir John Shore, and during | 
the prevalence of the notion that our | 
Indian empire might be preserved as it 
was by a forbearing and non-interfering 
policy. Nearly every line of these pajiei.s, 
and nearly every fact that was known of 
tlie character of Tippoo, went to confirm 
the conviction that his political existence 
was incompatible with the trampiillity 
and safety not only of our possessions, 
but also of the greater pail of the rest 
of India ; and the arj*uinents wdiich 
have been urged to show that the English 
ought not to have invaded his dominions 
or to interfere in his concerns, go to prove 
the corollary that the* Englisli must have 
been compelled to quit and lose for ever 
their empire in tlie East. The treasure 
discovered amounted, in specie and in 
jewels, to about l,0()(),0(M)y. sterling, the 
whole of which was, by order of the 
governor-general and council, distributed 
to the anny. The whole of Tippoo’s 
family was soon in the hands of the con- 
querors. On the day after the capture of 
Seringa patam, Abdul Khali f, the elder of 
the princes formerly hostages with Lord 

* ]ty the frequent ;;rindjn" of the curious, this 
Mysorean instrument has l»een sadly deranfjed 
arni almost worn out. Tlit* ti^fer no lonjfer 
as it used to do, and the man moans imt very 
feebly, as the paw of the Ijeast is altem.itely 
placed on his mouth and removed from it. 


Cornwallis, surrendered at our outposts, 
supplicating for protection. Kerceu Saheb, 
the brother of Tippinv, had before this 
sought refuge with our ally, Meer Alum. 
A passport was despatched to Futteli 
Hydcr, the eldest of all Tippoo’s sous; 
and he was invited to join his brothers. 
Most of the Sultauii’s principal officers 
came in voluntarily in the course of a few 
days, and submitted to thi* English with- 
out any other condition than that they 
should be preserved in their titles and 
estates. I'his was the case with Meer 
Cummur-u(l-l)een Khan, who had four 
thousand horst‘ under his command. 
M. Chapuis and most of the other F reneh- 
iiieii Were made prisoners, 'rin-y had 
regular commissions from the French 
governnient.* 

In the meanwdiile Colonel Welle.sley, 
who had been sent to reli(*ve Gej)eral 
liaird, had exerted hinisi'lf to the utmost 
to put an end to those ex ees.ses which had 
commenced as soon as Seringapatain was 
taken, and which almost invariiihly and 
unavoidably attend the capture of a jilaei* 
by storm. He caused eowle flags to be 
hoisted in different jiarts of the town, and 
]>ublic notice to be given tliat sevi*re ex- 
amples would be made of any sokiiers or 
other persons detected in the act of plun- 
dering the houses or molesting the inha- 
bitants ; he called upon (jcneral Hams 
to send him the jirovost-marslial. “ I 'util 
some of the jduiKbTers are hanged,” said 
he on the afternoon of the ,'itli, “ U is 
vain to expect to stop tbc plunder.” Four 
marauders weie brought to a drinnliead 
trial, and handed over to tlie provost- 
marshal ; and after they had been executed 
within view of the whole city, the plunder- 
ing ceased, and tranquillity began to be re- 
stored. These exanqiles, and the personal 
activity of ("oloiiel Wellesley, who went 
to the houses of the principal inhabitants 
with safeguards, soon inspired a general 
confidence. The inhabitants, who had 
quitted the town during the storm, or 
during the perilous night wdiieh followed 
if, and who had slept in the open fields, 
returned to their houses and ordinary 
occupations. The bazaars were soon 

• Letters, Memoranda, &e of Gencr.il Ilarr’s, 
in Life by Lushinj^tun ; Marquess Wfllcslcy, 

‘ Ibspatches,’ &c. 
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Stored with all sorts of provisions and 
mei’ohandise, for which the native traders 
found a ready and profitable sale, as the 
coinjuering army was in want of almost 
everything. Three days after the cap- 
ture of the fortress, the main streets of 
Seringapatam were so much crowded as 
to be almost impassable, and exhibited 
ratlier the appearance of a fair tlian that 
of a town just taken t»y assault. On the 
Gth Colonel Wellesley represented to the 
coinmander-in-chief that it was absolutely 
necessary "that he should immediately ap- 
lK)int a permanent garrison and a com- 
manding-officer to the place ; as, until that 
was done, the i)eople could have no con- 
fidences and everything must be in con- 
fusion. “ That which I arrange this day,” 
said he, “ my successor may alter to- 
morrow, and his the next day ; and no- 
thing will ever be settled. A garrison 
which should be likely to remain here 
would soon make themselves comfortable, 
although it might be found convenicut 
hereafter to change some of the corps 
sent in ; but these daily reliefs create much 
confusion and distrust in the inhabitants.”* 
General Harris lost no time in carrying 
into effect this wise recommendation. He 
forthwith directed a regular permanent 
garrison for Seringapatam, and appointed 
Colonel Wellesley to the command of it. 
The wise plan was Wellesley’s own, and 
not the plan of General Baird, who had 
begged to be relieved ; and General Harris 
besides felt satisfied that be could not in- 
trust the complicated and delicate duties 
of a civil and political, as well as of a 
military nature, to any officer better 
qualified than Wellesley, whose businc.ss 
talents had Ixjcome conspicuous the mo- 
ment he arrived in India. The sudden 
and complete dissolution of Tippoo’s go- 
vernment, and the disi)ersion of all the 
public functionaries, recjuiivd that the 
governor of Seringapatam should l)e a 
g<x)d administrator, and as much a states- 


* IVed ntjton DtspaU-hes. In tlio samf> letter 
fo lin .•(inirrMinler in-rluet-ilfiled on the fitli of 
Ma\ or tlie -.fiond day ador tin* storm --(Colonel 
■\V<'lli-'sl(*v " I’luTider is stoppl'd, the Ii.-es .aro 

.'ill O' ( iiiLjiiisluMlj and toe iiili-ihitanls. arc return 
iui' < ) tlicir licitises hi'>t. I -uii mm eniploveil in 
linri 111:: the dead, which 1 hope will Ixuoundcled 
till-, div, pirticularly if von bend me all the 
pioneers.” 


man a.s soldier. Whether the appoint- 
ment of this young colonel to be governor 
of Serigapatam, and afterwards of the 
whole of Mysore, wjis a departure from 
the strict line of military routine, or an 
act of favour to him, and of injustice to 
Major-General B«ird, is still warmly dis- 
puted ; but no one, either now, or even at 
the time when the appointment took place, 
seems to doubt that of all the officers in 
General Harris’s army Wellesley was the 
best qualified to do all the difficult offices 
of the situation. 

Kven before the reduction of Tippoo’s 
capital and stronghold, tlie greater part 
of his inferior fortresses were taken by 
the corps under C.olonels Read and 
Brown. It should appear that the tar- 
diness with which the supplies were sent 
up to the grand army through the Ca- 
verypooram pass, was in part owing to 
the anxiety of these two active and able 
officers to make conquests, and to leave 
nothing in their rear. Colonel Read be- 
gan by reducing the country north of 
liayacottah ; Colonel Brown began with 
the siege of Caremr, wliich he took on 
the .')th of April; and he was proposing 
to carry all the remaining fortresses in 
Coimhatoor, when he was earnestly sum- 
nioined to join Read, and when both were 
made sensible of the necessity of advanc- 
ing, without loss of time, to the Caver}- 
pooram pass. The fort which guarded 
that pass surrendered to Read on the 
22nd of April ; but it was the Gth of May, 
or two days after Seringapatam ha<l been 
stormed, ere the brinjarries, or corn- 
carriers, and the other supplies, could be 
got through the steep pass, where some of 
'^Tippoo’s people liad collected. On the 
open country, beyond the ghaut, Colonel 
Read met General FlOyd, who had been 
detached from the siege, with nearly all 
he cavalry of the allies, to cover tlie 
march of the convoy. At the same point 
C\)lonel Brown came up and formed his 
junction. The mass of Tippoo’s cavalry 
had followed General Floyd from the 
neighbourhood of Seringapatam, and 
w^ere close upon him and the convoy on 
the 7tli of May ; but they did not hazard 
any attack, probably because they knew 
that their capital-city W ii.s taken and that 
their Sultauu w as no more. 
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Afi soon as the departing monstKm per- 
mitted oui* tro()i)S to take the field again, 
tlie rediietiori of other fortresses in Tip- 
j)oo’s kingdom was commenced m ith great 
spirit. On the coast of Malabar, where 
the nairs and all the ITindn natives co- 
operated heart and hand wi(li the Eng- 
lish, and reeked their vengeance on the 
Mohammedan My.soreans, * hardly any 
dilficnlties were encountered. Tlie im- 
portant fortre.ss of (^Jntteldi'oog, wheie 
General Mathens and other English pri- 
soners had been confineil and barliarously 
treated in surrendered early in 

July to a small detachment under Lieu- 
tenant- (kdonel Dalr^mple. In every 
part of Mysore, or of the counti-y which 
had been unit(*d into one kingdom by 
Hyder Ali, the Hindu population was 
ver^ numerous and exceedingly well af- 
fected to the English, under whose rule 
tliej^ well kiK'w they would he allowed 
the free ( xcreise of their religion. Even 
the IMohammedan portion of the nihahit- 
auts submitted trainpiilly to their destiny 
and to the cori<|ueroi’s, and no obstacle 

* Tlir llindu had bfrn dri\i.*n liantic 

by thf’ miolci.'incp of 'I'ippoo, and by the means 
(<i wliK'li he It, 1(1 re!iorte<l Ibr coi.verfiiig .ill 
t(» Ins own udiifum 'I’hcy had not all waited lor 
the r<‘liiin nl' ilie Knylish to f;iatify their ven* 
ge.ince a(mi women had i illieted awlui blow a. 
At a Int 1 tin »f a nair, who had 

been destroyed by Tippoo, waited upon (’olonel 
Wilks, and atnoiii' other :ul\enture» and acts of 
reveiiffe related the followin’^ — “ Tijipoo’s 
Hiimil, who polluted tlie mansion of mv lo-st 
hnsl'.ind and son, wanted iron, and detei mined 
to supply hiinself from the Uul” fa temple of 
carved wmid Jived on wheels, drawn m procession 
on public occasions, and recjuiiiii}' many thousand 
persons, to ellect its inoiement;. “ It was loo 
much trouble f(t take it to pieces, and the wrelcli 
burned it in flie siju.are of tJie tjreat temple, for 
the sake ot the non. On heanne of this .abuini- 
nation I secretly collected my men; I entered 
the town by uif^fit; 1 seiz(‘d liim and tied him to 
a stake, and’' (bursting? into tears and an a'jony 
of oxultation) 1 burned the nionstor on the spot 
where he had wantonly insulted and consumed 
tlie sacred emblems of my religion .” — iyltctcha 
nf the South nj India. 

This country had never been tranquil under 
Tippoo. In one of Ins compositions the Sultaun 
said — “ As the r.ainy .season lasts six nionths 
and mild continues throu}^hoiit the year, the 
roads are exeessliely diflicult, and the inhabitanUs 
prone to reaisfanee, dividing their time between 
agriculture and arms. Such is the excess of inli- 
delity, that if a Mussulman touch the exterior 
wall of a house, the dwelling can only be puntied 
by setting it on lire.” — Id. 
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remained to the general tranquillity ex- 
cept some disturbances excited in Jled- 
nore by a celebrated robber-chief named 
Dhoondiah Waugh. This man, a Patan, 
or of IMaliratta origin, had served iu 
the armies of H}der and Tippoo. He 
Iiad dcsertt‘d during the war with Lord 
Cornwallis, and had placed hiinself at 
tlie liead of a fierce body of banditti 
ill the wild country near tlie Toom- 
biidra river. Tipjioo liad iiulueed him 
by fine ]>romises to give up Ins pre- 
datory occupations and return to his 
service, and had then immured him in a 
dungeon at Seringapatam. On the ilay 
of the assault of that city he Avas impru- 
dently released by some of our soldiers, 
together with other prisoners who might 
claim a better riglit to their liberty. 
Shaking the dust of Seringapatam from 
his sandals, Dhoondiali immediately re- 
turned to his oltl avocations of plunder 
and murder. Ho was joined by some of 
his old associates and by some of J'lppoo's 
disbanded cavalry : and some of the civil 
and military serA ants of tlie sultaun’s over- 
thrown goveinment put a fcAv of the jirin- 
eijial places of lk*dnore into fh(‘ possession 
of the robber, before (icnersd Harris could 
send a suffieieiit force into that fertile 
country. Hut as soon as tlie cominiinder- 
iii-chief could leave Seringapatam he 
Aveiit to Chitteldroog, and detacln-d r.ieiit. 
Colonel Dalrymple and Colonel StCAensoii 
into Bedriore Avith some light infantry 
and some light lior.se. Hy the middle of 
August the banditti AA’ere cut up or Aiere 
driven from the country, iii which they 
laid committed every atrocity. Dlioon- 
diah escaped in a boat, and tcMik shelter 
in the Mahratta territory, the frontier of 
Avhich tlie governor-general Avould not at 
present allow to be violated. Dhooialiah 
therefore re-apjieared in the field of car- 
nage a short time afterwards. Colonel 
Stevenson occupied the towns and forts 
of Hednore, Dvoog, and all the other im- 
portant stations ; and the whole country 
began speedily to recover from the elh'Cts 
of the late atrocities and dcA^a stations. 
On leaving the eoimmind of all the troojis 
serving in Mysore and its dependencies, 
and on hastening hack to JMudras to 
meet the govcrnor-geiierjil, who lia<l re- 
mained at tliat presidency to be near at 
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hand as long as the war lasted, General 
Harris wrote to a friend : — “ In seven 
months' absence from Madra*:, we not 
only took the capital of that enemy, who, 
as you observe, should never have been 
left the power of being troublesome, but 
marched to the northern extent of his 
empire, and left it in so settled a state 
that 1 journeyed from tlie banks of the 
Toombudra, MOO miles across, in my 
palariijuin, without a single soldier as 
escort, except, indeed, at many places, 
the polygars and peons of the country, 
who insisted on b(*ing iny guard through 
their respective districts. This was a 
kind of triumphal joui ncy I di«l not dream 
of when setting off. A eompiest so com- 
plete in all its effects has seldom IwiCii 
known.”* 

The Karl of INTornington had resolved 
that what had been gained sliould be 
kept ; that no portion of the sovereignty 
conquered from Tippoo should be restored 
to liny member of his family or to any 
chief of his race. Witli the concurrence 
of the British government the splendid 
conquest was divided hetweeu the Ckmi- 
pany, their now confirmed and obedient 
ally the Nizam of the Deccan, and the 
IMahrattas, a small portion being reserved 
for the direct male descendants of the 
ancient Hindu Kajahs of Mysore, wdio 
had been com^uered and dispossessed by 
Hyder Ali. The portion Uikeii by the 
English was sucli as would give strength 
to their frontiers, security and continuity 
to their communications, and a barrier 
against French invasion on the Malabar 
coa^'t. The annexation gave an entirely 
new form and consistency to our empire 
in tlic south of India. All the territory 
■which had been possessed by the Myso- 
rean sultauns on the Malabar coast, the 
district of Coimbatoor, with the populous 
town of Darai>oram, the whole of the 
country, at the southern end of the vast 
peuinsuln, which iiiteiwcned between the 
Company’s territories on the eastern or 
Coromandi'l coast and tlieir territories on 
the western or Malabar coast, yielding an 
uniiiterrupt"d dominion from sen to sea ; 
the forts and posts on the ghauts or prin- 

• Lettor to Sir W iVIcdows, as quoted by 
Mr. Lushington, Life of Gen. Lord Harris. 


cipal passes leading to the high table-land 
of Mysore, the district of Wynaad above 
the gliauLs, and the fortress, city, and 
islaml of Seringapatara were assumed by 
the Company. The possession of Seriu- 
gaiiatam was deemetl essential to secure 
fully the comm;tni''ation between the two 
coasts, and to connect ihe different lines of 
defence. 'Fhere were six tv ghauts or 
passes through the moimtaius, several of 
which were practicable for armies, and 
two-thirds of which were sufficiently open 
to allow tlie incursions of cavalry.* By 
holding possession of them, all the Car- 
natic was secured against those ruinous 
irruptions from which it had .so often 
siiffert‘d, and the low country on the 
Malabar coast was equally secured. The 
districts of Gurnuncondah, (ilooty, and 
others contiguous to liis dominions wer(* 
assigned to the Nizam ; and the revenue 
of these territories nearly efpialled that 
of the country which the English took 
for themselves ; but the line or partition 
was so drawn as to leave all the pi iiicipal 
fortresses and posts to the Company. 
The Feishwa of the Mahrattas had en- 
gaged in the governor-generars alliance 
against Tippoo, but had neither taken 
the field nor sent any assistance. It en- 
tered, however, into the juvseiit policy of 
Lord Mornington to be liberal in the dis- 
tribution of the spoils, and to conciliate 
the I’cishwa by overlooking his breach of 
agreement and giving him a part of tliosc 
spoils. And accordingly Ilarponelly, 
S(K>ndah, Annagoondy, and other dis- 
tricts contiguous to the possessions of the 
Peisliwa, including part of the territory, 
hut not the fortresses of Chitteldroog 
and Beilnore, were ceded to that prince. 
All these districts were considered worth 
rather more than otie-half of tlie portion 
allotted to the Company, or the portion 
a’lotted to the Nizam, llutas the cession 
could only be considered as a favour, the 
Peishwa having done nothing to earn it. 
Lord Mornington did not make it uncon- 
ditionally ; he made it form the basis of 
a new treaty with the Mahratta empire ; 
and in the event of the Peishwa not ac- 
ceding to the treaty, the territories reserved 
for him were to be divided between the 

* Colonel Ileatson. 
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Nizam and the Company. The goveruor- 
geiieral stated in his despatches the many 
and urgent reasons which led him to de- 
termine upon the restomtion of the an- 
cient Hindu dynasty of Mysore to a portion 
of the dismembered empire of T'ippoo. 
Strong considerations of policy forbade 
the re-clevation of the family of Hyder 
Ali. They had all been brought up in 
hereditary hatred of the Knglish ; and 
they could not, under any arrangement, 
be expected to forget tlm great powers 
and independence from whicli they had 
fallen. “ Nor does it seem uureasonalde 
to suppose,” wTOtc his lordship, “ that 
the heir of Hyder Ali and Tippoo Sul- 
taun, animated by the imphicable spirit 
of his parents, and accustomed to the 
commanding prospect of independent 
sovereignty, and to the splendour of mili- 
tary glory, might deliberately hazard the 
remnant of his liereditary possessions in 
pursuit of so proud an object as the re- 
covery of that vast and powerful empire, 
M'hich for many years had rendereil his 
ancestors the scourge of the (Carnatic and 
the terror of this quai ter of India.” On 
the other hand, the indignities which the 
family of the ancient Iliiulu rajahs of the 
couiitiy had suffered, especially during 
the cruel and tyrannical reigu of Tip[KX), 
and tlie state of degradation and misery 
to whicli they had been reduced, might 
naturally he expected to excite a senti- 
ment of gratitude ami altachmeut in their 
iTiiiids towarils that power which should 
not only"^ deliver them from oppression, 
but also raise them to a state of consi- 
derahle attiuenco and distinction. He- 
tw'eeii the llritish govcrimieiit and this 
family an intercourse of friendship and 
kindness had once subsisted ; and in flie 
most desperate crisis of tlieir fortune 
they had formed no connection w ith the 
French or with any of our enemies. 
Under the pacific, ’the friendly, and 
dependent representative of the old 
Hindu line of princes, tlie interest and 
resources of the country might be abso- 
lutely identified with our own; and the 
kingdom of Mysore, so long the source of 
calamity or alarm to the (’arnatic, might 
become a new barrier tor our defeiici* and 
might supply fresh means of wealth and 
strength to the Company, their subjects 


and allies. Maha Kaja Krishna Udiaver, 
a Ixiy only six years old, was the liueal 
descendant of the ancient family, whose 
jiower Hyder Ali had usurpetl in the 
year 1701. He was now raised to the 
tlirone of his ancestors ; and Piirneah, a 
llrahrain of great ability, Avho had been 
chief finance minister to Tippoo, was 
appointed dewaii or chief minister to 
the young prince. The territory ceded to 
Krishna yielded thirteen lacs of pagodas, 
a revenue greater than tliat of the ancient 
rajahship of Mysore. It was completely 
surrounded by the districts and f(»rti esses 
which tlie English took to themselves, 
and which were garrisoned liy Jlritish 
troops and liy'' sepoys in the pay of the 
Company. One strong line of forts pro- 
tected the rajahsliij) from the Mahrartas, 
whose incnrsioiis wen* most to be appre- 
hended. Ihit in matter of fact the so\e- 
reignty of the rajahship, eiinally with its 
defence, w as vested in the ( ^mlpany . 1 1 was 
provided by treaty that the whole of the 
military foice in the country should he 
English; that tlie rajali should pay annn- 
ally'se^en lacs of pagodas ; tliat in case of 
war any larger sum might l)e exacted 
whicli should be deemed proportionule to 
tlie resources of the rajah or of the country ; 
and that, in case of any nnsgoverinnent by 
the rajah, the l^ritish goveniiiient might 
interfere. The city of Mysore, tlie an- 
cient capital of tlie country, whicli Tip- 
poo liad dismantled in order to givi' 
strength, extension, and inagnificeiiee to 
Seriiigapatam, was fixed u]ion for the 
residence of the infant rajali and his 
court A curious examjde was given i)f 
the vicissitude in Immaii affairs. Tip- 
poo, ill 1784, ha«l levelled wotli the 
ground an ancient foit at Mysore, and 
had carried aw ay the mateiials to build 
a new fort, whieli lu* named “ Ne/erhar,” 
or “The place visited by the eye of the 
Almighty:” now this fort was destroyed 
ill its turn, and the materials w ere car- 
ried hack to tlie town of Mysore, to re- 
build the old fort.” 

'Flic family' of Tipjioo Snltaun hecaiiu 
state prisoners, hut they had I’lijoyed little 
libeny under tlie jealous tyrant, and 
never were state prisoners treated moie 


• Colonel Wilks. 
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kiiidly than they now wore by the Eng- 
lish. They were conveyed from Se- 
ringapatam to Vellore in the Carnatic; 
where excellent aeconiinodations were 
prepared for them, liberal pensions as- 
signed for their support (their allowance 
was more Iil>eral than that which they 
had received from Tippoo), and every 
attention and indulgence shown whicli 
could be rendered compatible with the 
object of preventing their escape from 
that fortress, h^ery step was taken by 
Lrf)rd Morningtoii that might tend to re- 
concile the family, adherents, and servants 
of the late sultuiiii to the new political 
arrangement. 


The territory eonq tiered from Tippoot 
and annexed, covertly or openly, to tlie 
Company, exceeded in dimension :i0,0()() 
square miles. 'J’he revenue immediately 
obtained by the Company was very large, 
and was chieHy drawn from countries 
which waiitt'd nodiing but tramnuillity 
and security to be ena'-ded to pay, witli 
perfect ease, taxes far more considerable 
than those the} now paid. Wlien all the 
great business waj? complet'd, the go- 
vernor-general, who had animated all the 
agents omployt'd in it, returned from 
Madras to Caleulta.* 


* Marquess Wellesley, ‘ Dispatcher,’ Sen. 
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ADMISTSTBATION 0¥ MAIlQtTj'.&fl WKLLKSLKY' CONTINTTKD. 


Amost, the importMiit services rendered 
by fren(‘ral Wellesley to the people of 
Mysore and of the iieifthbouriiig coun- 
tries, \iere the destruction of the famed 
robber Dhoondiah Waugh, and the dis- 
persion of his band. Tliese operations cost 
to the Ceiieral more trouble and exertion 
and more personal danger tlian many of 
his campaigns against regular armies. It 
lias been mentioneil how that ciiief of 
banditti was r(‘]eased from jirlson at the 
eajiture of Seringaiiatarn, and how, after 
comniilliiig tenible depredations and 
atrocities in llednore, he had ellecled his 
escape into the Mahrattn teniteny. Jle 
kept his band together, and mjis soon 
heard of again in Mysore. In February, 
1800, a fellow -waited upon General Wel- 
lesley at Seringapatani, and informed him 
that he had come from the MahratUi 
country as far as 7\)omkoor, with a gang 
employed hy Dlioondiah to carry liim off 
when he .should go out hunting. The 
fellow further .said that Dhoondiah was 
propo.sing to collect a large gang of rob- 
bers ill the neighbourhood of Seriiigapa- 
tain, and to join them himself. In onler 
to prove to tlie robber bow little he feared 
his gang, the General went out hunting as 
usual on the morrow ; but he desired his 
friend, the Minion of the Moon, to join 
his gang again, and promiseil him a good 
reward if he would enable him to lay bis 
hands upon tliem. On the following 
morning the robber waitcil upon JMr. 
llarclay, an English officer at Seringapa- 
tam, and repeated his story, with solemn 
assurances of its truth. lie added, wliat 
he had only hinted at to General Welles- 
ley, that Dhoondiah and his gang had 
some designs upon the city of Mysore, 
the ancient cajiital of the country, to 
which the partially restored IJajah and 
his family had been removed. As no- ! 


tiling could be more implea.sant than any 
accident to this ancient family, whicli 
was now living under Itritish protection, 
Wcllt'sley appiis(*d the otliccr in com- 
mand at that city of the intelligenee 
wbieb be bad received, desiiiiig him, at 
the same time, to be cautions to do no- 
thing which could in the smallest degree 
alarm* the iiajah and his relatives.*^ 
VVJiile he was hunting this morning, one 
of Wellesle} ’s aides-de-camp tliought that 
be saw some twenty men on horseback 
lurking about the pinglos. Welh^sley 
did not see anything of them, hut he 
thought if they were really there, and Ids 
friend the inforiner proved true to him, 
that be would have them all that night. 
Oil the following day he heard from the 
officer at M} .soi e that there had been for 
some da) s a lia/.aar report of a vagabond 
party of cavalry belonging to Dbooiidiali 
being in thecountr) ; but nothing further 
was heard of these robbers until three 
du)S had ])ast. Then, on the Stii of 
February, 181)0, the informer came again 
to Wellesley, and gave inl’orination that 
a party was at Coorghelly, about thioe 
coss,or six miles, beyond Nmijuncode, and 
that other parties w ere in ditierent villages, 
and in the jungles between! Nunjuneode 
and Coorghelly ; that four sirdars were 
with their followers and baggage, and he 
believed the treasure, at r\niijinicoele, in 
a large hou.se in tlie fiiit, inhabited by a 
Mii.^JSiiIman wliose* brother was one* of the 


was another at a village near tiie town of 
Mysore, and another small party njion 
the island of Seringajiatam, near the 


Wellington DisjiaWlies. 
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Chendgal fort. It was supposed that 
other small hands were lurking in dif- 
ferent villages, and that all the parties 
were regulated hy Dhoondiah, or ])y some 
friend of his living in Serin gapatani. 
Captain hohertson, who w^as detached hy 
night with fifty men, cai)tured the four 
sirdars and their people at unjunccxle ; 
and the party on the island of Seringapa- 
tuni was seized on the same night. They 
all denied the truth of the charge which 
had been brought against them, and de- 
clared that 'they had been living peace- 
ably in the villages where they had been 
arrested ever since the fall of Seringapa- 
him. Two other ])arties were also taken, 
who persisted in telling the same story. 
The native witnesses prevaricated 
usual, some of them sw'caring one thing 
on one day and anotluu’ o)i the next. Ihit 
as the iiiloriiier pensisted in his story, 
identified the poisons of most of tin 
people arrested, i-epeated the charge be 
ibi*e them, gave a clear and consi'-tent nar- 
rative, and went well through the ordeal 
of cros.s-examinatiou, it was deemed pi ii- 
deut to detain tlie people for some time. 
In the end, some of the men arrested were 
soundly flogged, and all of them were 
sent about their business, it not being 
found easy to identify them with DIiooii- 
diah, and that chief not being beard of 
anywhere in the country. Of other bauds 
of robbers and murderers there was no 
lack in Mysore. It seems to lie geneially 
admitted that tin; monstrous system of 
the Thugs took a rapid grow th at this 
period, and that it attained to its greatest 
height between the year 1799, when the 
kingdom of Tippoo w'as broken uji, and 
the year I Against an association so 
mysk'rious, so persevering, and hellish as 
that of the Thugs, neither tnxips nor 
police could do much; but the other 
hands of open and avow ed robbers were 
hunted down by some of the Mysoreans, 
supported hy detachments of the Com- 
pany’s infantry. Of the men caught, 
some were hanged, and some severely 
punished. In the month of April (1800), 
when Wellesley w’as absent on the Ma- 
labar coast, and thinking of very ditferent 
business, Dhoondiah raised his head 
again, appeared on the frontier of My- 
sore, stormed and ttx)k tw'o or three towns. 


and began to settle the country as if it 
were a permanent conquest. He had 
taken to himself the title of “ King of the 
Two Worlds,” and he considered himself 
as good as dc facto king of a large part 
of the Indian world. IVuinerous hands 
must have joined Inm, for he threatened 
Mysore and the Malabar - ouiitry at one 
and the same time. He w. kept in 
check hy the rapid advance of some 
Hritish detachments; hut in the month of 
May he excited considerable alarm hy 
means of his intrigues with the discon- 
tented remnant of Tippoo’s party, with 
the Polygars and Nairs of the Malabar 
country, and w ith all the Compaii} ’s most 
turbulent subjects. Kverywlierc liis name 
w'as made use of to create distm hanees. 
It thus hecnnie the more ineiinihcnt upon 
our government to get the better of him, 
to destroy him and his gangs, or to drive 
him far fiom our frontiers. Colonel 
Stevenson disc(A'ered that Dhoondiah was 
eiidcaionring to raisi* men at (’hittel- 
droog, a very populous tow'u in the 
Mysore Ivajuli’s dominions, man} of tlie 
inliabitiinlh of which had been heretofore 
.sepoys and peons in the sciwice of Ti]^poo; 
and another lOuglish officer discovered 
that the robbers were raising hoise and 
enrolling men in other parts of the coun- 
try. and attempting to seduce the Com- 
]»any’s sepoys. At tlie end of May, when 
Wellesley had collected his troops, he 
WTote to his brother the governor-general, 
— “Dlioondiah is certainly a despicable 
enemy, hut, from circumstances, hi* is one 
against whom we have been obliged to 
make afonnidahle preparation. It is ab- 
solutely necessary to the peace of this 
country, and ofCauara and Malabar, that 
that man should he given up to us ; and I 
doubt uot that before now^ yon will have 
made a demand for him upon the govern- 
ment of Poouah. If we do not get him, 
we must expect a general insurrection of 
all the discontented and di.salfectcd of 
these countries. I have information that 
letters have been received by most of 
them, either from him or from others 
written in his name, calling upon them 
to take the opportunity to rebel against 
the Company’s government ; and his in- 
vasion of our territory is looked to as a 
circumstance favourable to Uieir views. 
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The dostruction of this man, therefore, is 
absolutely necessary for our timiquillity ; 
and nothing will be more easy, if the 
Mahrattas are really disposed to enter 
into the plan. If they are not, it will he 
a matter of difficulty, and it may become 
a qiiestion whether the whole jwwer of 
the C!ompa)iy ought not to he turned to 
this one object.”* It was clear that if 
these robbers crossed the 'J'oombudni 
river, such an iiiju.ry would he indicted 
ou Mysore as would re(juirc years to re- 
medy it. Wellesley therefore declined 
the popularity and the profit of an expe- 
dition to the island of llata'Ma, which the 
governor-general projiosed to him in 
company Mith Admiral Rainier and the 
fleet, <l(M'liuing that, if Dhoondiah were 
not pre\iously disposed of, no prospect of 
advantage or of ere^lit lo be gained should 
induce him to quit Mysore.-f Dhoondiah 
had an as} him in the Mali ratla country, 
and might l)o reckoned a part of the 
Mahiatt.i state; hut Wellesley recom- 
mended that the Kuglisli should go 
through with the business iinlil that man 
was given u[), even tliougli it were found 
neeessaiy to <‘ioss the iSlabratta frontier 
ill pursuit of him, which could scarcely 
he done wnhoiit risking a (juavrel with 
the IV'islnva or the court of Pooiiab. His 
brother, the go\eriior-geueral, authorized 
him to enter the Maliratta territory, it 
being evident that the Peisbvva w as either 
unalile or uuAvilliiig to put down the great 
depredator. Our troops liad been already 
collected on the Toombudra, there being 
nothing eflc'-tuar to be done towards de- 
stroying Dhoondiah or dispersing his 
ffiree without crossing that froiiticr river. 
Towards the end of June, Wellesley 
joined the troops, crossed t)ie river, and 
proec\Hle<l in person against the free- 
booter- Some of the Mahratta chiefs, in- 
stead of resenting the infringement of 
their frontier, now took the held to co- 
operate with the Paiglish commander. 
Hut Dhoondiah and his light-footed hands 
moved from place to place with great ra- 
pidity, taking and jdundering several 
to wms, and distancing the llritish sepoys. 
On the ;iOth of June, the robbers defeated 

• W'dliuj^ton Dispatches. 

t w. 


one of the Mahratta chiefs in a pitched 
battle. Goklnh, the Mahratta chief, Avaa 
killed ill the affair; hut the majority of 
his troops kejit together, and seemed to 
he detei mined to continue their eo-oj»era- 
tioii with the English. Proposals were 
made not only at the Nizam’s court at 
Hyderabad, hut also to Wellesley, to 
take off' Dhoondiah by means of a plot 
and assassination. “ Such an anange- 
menV’ said thellntisli commander, “may 
suit \ery avcII at Hyilerabad, hut I think 
it nnhecomiiig au offieer at the head of a 
body of troops, and 1, therefore, declined 
to have anything more to do with the 
business th.m to hold f>iit a geiuTal en- 

coi iragemen t (1 o vt'ri i m cut 

have authorized mo to ofler a leward lor 
him, and T pnqiosc to avail myself of 
this authority as soon as he is at all 
pressed, and I hud that his pt*ople begin 
to drop off from him. This Avill h(*, in 
TU} opinion, the hltest period. To ofl’er 
a public rewaid by proclamation for a 
man’s life, and to make a secrc’t bargain 
to have it taken away, are very ditlerent 
things: the tme is to be done, the other, 
iu my opinion, cannot, by an oflicer at the 
head of the troops.”* ’I'lirow ing a bridge 
over the river Werdah, and constructing 
a n‘doul)t for its ••eoiirity, Wellesley 
stretebed foiwvanl tow anls Jloondgul and 
Hudiiaghur, being joiiieil on liis loiile by 
a good many Mahrattas who had Miflen“d 
seveiely from Dhoondiali’s rapacious and 
cruel banditti. ’J'liat robber, however, 
was deemed so strong and so confident, 
that it Avas rejiorted on the 1 llh of July, 
that he was coming down to luet't tlio 
Englkih fone. “ If he does come,” said 
Wellesley, “ 1 shall certainly da^h at bun 
immediately.” And on the 1 :lth, Dliooii- 
diah came dowui Avith his Avholc army 
and his guns to AAithin two coss of Wel- 
lesley's cam]), then at Savanore. He 
examined the camp for some time from a 
hill, and then retired. On the morning 
of the 14tli Wellesley threw his baggage 
into Savanore, and marched with five 
days’ provisions, as light as possible, to 
Hoondgul. But Dhoondiah had flitted 
away to the jungles Ix'hind Dummul. 
He had, however, left a garrison of about 

• Wc'lbnytoii Dispatches. 
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men in Hoondgrul, wliicli was sur- 
roiiiKled and stormed on the evening of 
the 14th, Avith but tritliiig loss to the 
Com])any’s troops. On the l.'ith Welles- 
ley mavehed al)out 17 miles to the east- 
ward, to another JMahratta town whieh 
had been seized by the robbers, biitw'hich 
w as evacuat(‘d. On the next day the Hri- 
tish made another long march to another 
town, which Dhoondiah’s bands had been 
besieging for some weeks in the country 
manner. The siege was raised, and the 
besiegers fled towards tiie hills and foi ests. 
For want of snflicient cavalry \\'eilcsle^ 
could not pui'-ne the fugitives; but 
Dhooridiah’s people now' began to desert 
him in numbers, and tin' govoinmeiit 
proclamation ollining a rewainl of .‘10,0()U 
rupees for his Juad was now issued. 
Moreover, another corps niidcr (Vdouel 
Bowser was oomiug uj) in another <lireo- 
tion, and Colonel Ste\ens)n wasmarehmg 
against the rc'bbers from anotlier (piarter. 
On the night ol' the I Utli of July Wellesley 
was joiiu'd b^ Goklah’s Mahralta oavalr} , 
about loot) strong: but unluckily tlu' 
draught and carnage bullocks fell sick, 
and Ills progress was d(da\ed hy losing 
one lialf of them. I'lie iirilish com- 
mander w'as emjiloyed for some days in 
getting fresh cattle and arranging them 
in dejiartinents for the seiwiee of the 
army, be^eral times Dhoondiah was 
very near him, though he could not he 
seen. As soon as Wellesley was enahled 
to resume his march, he pressed forward 
for Dnmmul. Tins was a strong stone 
fort, well Imilt, with :i dry ditch. A 
ganison which Dlioondiali had left in it 
seemed disposed to otter a stout resistance, 
but on the morning ot' the UOth of Juh' 
Wellesley stoiiued tlu* foit in three places, 
and earned it witli a trilling loss, whieh 
was chiefly attrihutable to the breaking 
of tlie sealing ladders. After this sucee-'S 
he made three forced marches; and on 
the evening of the flOth of .Inly he sur- 
prised an encampment and the main divi- 
sion of Dhooudiali’s forces (whieh was 
then preparing to cross over the Mal- 
poorlia river), drove into the riv'cr or 
destroyed everybody that was in the 
camp, took an elephant, several camels, 
bullocks, horses innumerable, families, 
women, children, &e. The robber’s guns 


were gone over. Wellesley made an 
attempt to dismount tliem by a fire from 
tlie opposite bank, but it was getting dark, 
the infantry were fatigued by the length 
and r.'ipidity of their march," and seeing 
that he could not succeed, he quietly 
withdrew' his gun^ and men into the cap- 
turt*d camp. Dlioondian wnis believed not 
to have been with this part ■ f his army; 
hut liiihher .Tniig, one of liis cinef men, 
was' in the camp, pnl on liis armour of 
mail to fight, mounted his horse, and rode 
him into the river, w Ikm'c he w as drow ned. 
(jln at numbers met with the same fate. 
In all r)()00 men were driven into the 
river or otherwise destroyed. On the 
next morning some Kiiglish sefldiers swam 
acro<ss the rj\cr, winch was both hioad 
aiul rapid, seized a boat, and got posses- 
sion of the six guns on the opposite hank. 
Both boat and artillery were given to tlie 
^MaJirattas to keep them in good Jnnnoai . 
Aft-T this eatastrophe Dhoondiah, w'ilh 
the whole of his remaining for<M% tied 
along the banks of the Maljioorba to- 
w'aids the jungles of Kittoor and Sooiida. 
He could not cross the river for want of 
bouts, and W'as thus ascending lo its 
source. Il(* was closely flillowed by the 
oorj>s of Bowser and Stevenson, W’hich 
bad now' come uj); and Wellesley and 
his Mahratta allies moved on the flank of 
these corps, so as to sweep the whole 
countiv to th(‘ distance of la miles from 
the river, and pivvtnit Dhoondiah from 
tloubling on any <>f his pursuers or from 
gliiling between them. “ If lie goi's into 
the jungh.s,” wrote Wellesley on tlic .'Jrd 
of August, “ vre will eafily come up with 
his rear; if In* takes to the plain J shall 
cross upon liini with iny detachment.” 
I'he robbers moved so rapidly, that 
though Colonel Stevenson got close upon 
their tail, he could never cut it ofl : they 
went quite into the jungles, and beyond 
the sources of the Mali)oorba, and then 
took to the country on the riglit hank of 
that river, and between it and the Gut- 
po<»rha. 'File trans])ort of tlje guns and 
Stores of a regular aimy by such a route 

* Tlu‘ troops li.id Ik'pij mnkiri^ forcvil inarclies 
twiTv dHV since the tl'ind ol July, and on the 
3flth’ the dav on which tliey surprised the camp, 
tlir\ li.id nnirclierl twenty-six nulcs. 
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as Dlioondiah had taken must have been 
attejided with great difficulties. Welles- 
ley therefore preferred M'^aitiiig till boats 
could be constructed, by which he could 
cross the river many miles below its 
source. A detachment from (^)lonel 
Stevenson’s corps, however, still followed 
Dhoondiab’s track, and found the road 
covered with dead camels, dead bullocks, 
and people, (.'olonel llowser got across 
the Alalpoorba, ami ad\aneed to Sbah- 
poor, Avbere he ffunul sad evidence of the 
atroeities which had been committed by 
the living robbers. \Vellesl('> crossed 
the river on the Kith, “to give Dlioon- 
diah one more run between tbeCutpoorba 
and the Malpoorba.” “ 1 think,” added 
be, “ that T shall have a clianee of jiick- 
ing up some baggage, v'^.e. : but it is clear 
tJiat 1 shall never e.iteh him.’’ Dhoon- 
diali v\a-s uoav in a bad way, bis jieople 
v>ere staiwing and leaving him, and le- 
proacbing him with their misfoi tunes, 
lie was retorting ami telling them to give 
uj) tlieir wives and daughters to tlie bhiro- 
peans, whom they VNcre afraid to fight. 
Even the Patans, the men of his ovmi 
fierce race and trilie, and the Jiardiest and 
most brutal of all the advennirers in In- 
dia, were lea’i ing him fast. At this ino- 
ineiil Wellesley had finished his arrange- 
ments so as to lie able to pi ess upon him 
in a few days, upon all points at once. 
Several Ibrts wene nduced alojig the 
hanks of the Alal}toorbn, and the passes 
of the river most likely to he fordable 
were guarded hj the Mahraltas. Put in 
spite of every precaution Dlioondiah and 
his followers I’ctiinied suddenly to the 
hank, crossed the IMalpooi ba, wliicb bad 
fallen earlier in the season than was 
usual, at ii ford a little above its jimetion 
with the Kistna, and made off with all 
speed to llirow^ tlnuiiselves into the Dee- 
can and ravage that country of our ally 
and dependant. The Malirattas who bail 
been placed at the ford W'ould neitli(*r face 
nor follow the marauders, who left be- 
hind them a great (piantity of provisions, 
arms, ammunition, &c. I’en thousand 
briiijarrees were also taken by Wellesley, 

VI ho must have caught Dhoomliah on the 
bank of the river, if the Malirattas at the 
ford had done their duty. These hrin- 
jarrccs gave a curious account of Dhooii- 


diah’s system. They told the English 
commander, that the robber still had 
about 4U,0u() of their class in his interest, 
that nearly all the briiijarrees of this 
jiart of India and many on the Deccan 
were devoted to liis service. Dli(K>iidiah 
employed them and gave them the means 
of living and of making good profits in 
the following manner. When he ap- 
jnoached a yillage ora town whicli was 
improtectctl bj' a fort, lie sent a body of 
horse and of briiijarrees to levy a contri- 
I bution. lie took to himself all tlic niom*}^ 
be coiihl get, and gave them at a certain 
low price all tlu* grain and all the cattle 
they could find ; ami they aftcrviards 
j re-.sold llie grain and cattle at such j»ro- 
fits as his camp would altord. \\ illi a 
trade so profitable to theni'^i'Ivcs tlu* hrin- 
jairees shut their eyes to the deiastalious 
wjiicli Dlioondiah committed. 

No tiim* was lost in following the ma- 
rauders. (hossing the iM.ilpooiha at ,Iel- 
biliaul oil the .Srd of September, Welles- 
ley entered the Ni/.am’s territory on the 
oth. Colonel Stt'vensoii and some Mah- 
ratta and Mogul cavalry followed, and 
stretched across the eoimtry in order to 
prevent a repetition of Dhoondiah’s suc- 
cessful moveriieiit. On tlie ‘itii of Sep- 
ti'inhcr the roliher movt'd fj‘oin a camp 
which he liad occupied for some days to- 
wards the Kistna ; hut on Ins road he dis- 
covered (’olonel Stevenson’s eani]), which 
lie could not hojielopass without fighting, 
lie therefore retnnied liy the way he had 
come, and encamped about nine miles in 
AVellesley’s front, not knowing tiiat that 
pait of the pursuing army was so near 
him.* On the eieiiiiig of the loth of 

* IlhooiKlif'ili h.ul nusleil )>y um* of Ins 

own tiit'nils .uiU spu’s Of linjsc Ik* Imd miiny in 
tlu* tVHJUln, flu* ii.ilivo (oiinliy ot Oioii- 

Mxnils 111 tlu* 1)1 inj.ii iiH's who li.ul In on lollowiii;; 
Ins c.iinp Not a lew ot tlu* Ni/am's own ofhoeiw 
hotiajril hjm, con\e}nif( inirimafuni lo the 
m.iMUiicr-., .iiul iloms,' .ill lhc\ could to tlu* 

Eiil'IihIi who won* pnrt-uio" llu*ni. The Kill.ul:ii 
ol (.’hiunoor. i* ploct* hitcen iniU‘> fioin tlu* lichl 
ol hatth*, wrote to llicKiii;» of the Two ^Vl)lJll8, 
liy .1 iei.*uhii r.ipp.il C'trtlili-hed loi the purpose 
ot I'iMii;' him iiitelh'^fncc, Uia^t Wclleslgy would 
ho .it ( Inniu^fr on tlu* 9th. “ His maicsty,” adds 
Wcllc'ioy. “ w»s hv this intoim.itioD, and 

got iKvuci nu* th.in he cxi'cOcd 'I'lie houm 
ixilliul.ir did all ho could to detain nu* at Chile 
oor , hnt 1 was not to he piei.iiled njmn to slop, 
and even went bo f.ii nj to tin eaten to hong u 
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September, Wellesley moved forward, 
and met Dhoondiah and his army at a 
place called Coiiahgul. Dhoondiah was 
then on liis march iiud to the westward, 
apparently with the design of passing he- 
tween the Mahratta and Mogul cavalry, 
and the detiichineiits under Wellesley, 
which last lie supposed to he 1.^ miles 
olf. Almost as soon as he w'as seen he 
was attacked by the ]‘)th and ^oth dra- 
goons, and Ist and tind regiments of na- 
tive cavalry. Ilis entire force consisted 
of cavalry, apparently about 5000 strong : 
he was strongly yiosted with his rear and 
left flank covere<l by the villag^e and rock 
of Ckmahgul. Ilis })eo])le stood for some 
time with app.irent firmness ; but such 
was the rapidity and determination of the 
charge made by our four regiments that 
all of them soon gave w ay, ainl were pur- 
sued across the country lor many miles. 
In order to equalize the length of their 
line Wellesley had resorted to the hold 
expedient of forming liis four regiments 
and charging in one line. Many of the 
marauders and Dlioondiah himself were 
killed: all the rest were dispersed and 
scatteri'd in small parties over the face of 
the country. ^ I’art of tin* baggage bad 
been left in the camp in the rear, from 
which Dhoondiah had moved only an 
lionr before the battle began. All this, 
with elephants, eauiels, ^tc., was captured 
by the English eavair}.t Among the 
ha'igage was found a son of Dlioondiah, 
a hoy about four years old. He was con- 
veyed to Wellesley’s tent, where every 
care was taken of him. When Sir Arthur 
left India he placed in the hands of 
Colonel Syinrnoiids, the judge and col- 
lector at Seringapatam, some hundred 
Xiounds for the use of tli(3 boy. When 
(Colonel Syinmonds retired from ser- 
vice the Honourable Arthur (kde, the 
resident at the court of Mysore, took 
cliargo of liim, and ])laced liim in the 
i-ajah’s service. Salabut Klian, as he was 

man vvlio was sent t<» tliow nu* the 
mid who manifested an inc lination t<i show me a 
Ijinxl roi«l to a tlifierent rl'ce.' —LctUt to Minot 
Mohro, vottu-a the day after the hatflc, tn Ifd- 
Uniftim Disftntchrs. 

* Drioniidiidi's body v>s\<< found mid recojrnistnl, 
and w.is In ought to the eainp on one of the guns 
nltaclied to the I9t1i dragoons. 

t VVeill'igtoii Dispatches. 


named, grew up a fine, handsome, intelli- 
gent youth.* 

Thus ended the dominion and career of 
the King of the Two Worlds. If he had 
not been checked in time lie niiglit have 
proved another Hyder Ali. In India as 
in Persia more than one dynasty had been 
founded by a robber elii<‘f. “ Had you 
and your regicide army lien out of the 
way,” wrote Sir Thomas Munro to Wel- 
lesley, “ Dhoondiah would iiudouhtfally 
have become an independent and poweiful 
prince, ainl tlie founder of a new dynasty 
of cruel and treacherous Snltauns.’'f 

Tile remnant of Dhoondiah’s army was 
entirely cut u]) by Coloiud Stevenson, as 
it was attem])ting to pass the Kistna. river. 
Tramjnillity was soon restored to Mjsore, 
and to the whole of the Malabar country ; 
mutiny uud insurreetioii ceased, and no 
more robberies and murders were heard 
of, except such as were couiniitted by the 
insorutuhle ^’lmgs. X 

It ’was tlie fioiirisbing state of Mysore, 
and the ease with which its sup})lies and 
resouiecs were brought forward for the 
use of the llritish armies, that enabled 

• He «lio(l of choltJia in 1H22. Wellington 
l)isp.itcht*s 

t CSlcig. l.ift* of Su Thoni.is Mnnro. 

f During the w.u agaiubt Senuhah there sprung 
up .1 I'ci kill W.u hei Iv or iini'oslor Dlioondi.ih. 
This, w.is .1 Mrihi.illa ficchootiM. ^^ho assumed 
the char.icfer of .• F.iUiT .and the ii-nm* of the dend 
lohhcr, going out. lluil Dhomidiah liud ncACi been 
killed, or tk.u lie h.ad enine to hi'e agmn in Iiim 
person .‘'iich cli.iiiutei'* were alw.iys siue of 
olitiining diM iples While the English fioops 
w» re engaged in (igliting or pni'«un»g S'ciTidi.-ili, 
the new Dhoondi.ili giew ver> stiong. lie col- 
lofled idioni 10.000 hoise and Peon ])liiiideiei8 ; 
Lio-'sed llu* Ki*itnii in December, and pro- 

ci*eded tow.irds the Toombiidra iind the Com- 
piiny’is Irontier, plundering, de\nNtHtiiig. and 
mu idei mg as he advanced. On the l-’Hth of De- 
cemU*r M.ijm (jeiieral C.impkell went in pur- 
‘Mit of him w itli the cM\iilr> and fl.iiik companies 
III' the infantrv ot Ins division. After forced 
maiuhes and a rapid and silent night m.nch, 
(;ampbell c night the roblier naiiping, in an en* 

c. impmeiit between Duodyhall and Moodiaiionr, 

d. isiied int«» the hem I of the camp with the 
eav.aliv, killeil 2000 on the spot, and wounded 
aii<l took moie than 1000. Tlu* rest tlirew down 
theii aims, ah.'uidotied iheir bcuity, and fled. It 
was oiilv to he regvidled that 3000 of their horse, 
under Jittim K.ikar, a well-known marander, 
had gone nlT the day lielore on a pliindeiing ex- 
cursion tow arils (iapiiderDhnr. — Letter of Maior- 
Gennul Campbell in the Marquess Wellesley's Ind, 
Dispatches. 
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Lake and Wellesley to carry on the war 
against Scindiah with so much spirit and 
success. T'he province of llullurn had 
never been eftectually conciuered, either 
by the English, or by the Mysorean Siil- 
taniis: the authority of llyder Ali and of 
Tippoo had been extremely precarious, 
and the piosence of an army had always 
been necessary to enforce the payment of 
tlie revenue, liui in the course of the 
year ISul, military roads were opened 
through tlu^ forest towns by General 
Wellesley, and from that tinu- no part ()f 
Mysore ha.s been more traiKpiil than 
Bulliim. 

Soon after the amiiliilation of tin 
* King of the Two Worlds,’ ('’olonel Wel- 
lesley was remo\e(l trom Mysore, and 
sentvith an expedition to the island of 
Ce}lon. 'Tlie object of this exi)edition 
was wholly different, and Its destination 
strictly defined by liis superiors in com- 
mand, when a duplicate of a dispatch 
from London reached him at Trinco- 
inalee; announcing the hold plan of the 
Jlritisli ministry to send an expedition 
from India, !>y the lied Sea, to snjiport 
the expedition sent out fiem ICngland 
Tinder the eoinmand of Sir I»ulpli Aber- 
eronihie, against Konajiarte and the 
French in lOgypt. No sooner Jiatl Wel- 
lesley read this dispatch than he made up 
his mind, and kiioTiing that his was the 
only disposable force, without ordc'rs or 
instructions, wliich it was impossible to 
obtain in time, but for acting without 
which he iniglit, in the strictness of mili- 
tary discipline, have been cashiered, he 
proceeded to act on his own resiKuisibility, 
and to remove the expedition under his 
oonimand at once from Ceylon to Jkimbay, 
where it w^ould be some thousand miles 
nearer to the Hed Sea and F’g^ pt. T'he 
xrJiole of these operations afford honour- 
able proofs of the Duke of ^Vellington’s 
early abilities and decision of character. 
He fully expected to have the command 
of this Indian expedition to Egypt ; hut 
when he arrived at Homhay he found it 
was confided to his senior, Major-General 
Sir David Baird. This was apparently 
a severe disappointment. He says, how^- 
ever, and we have no inclination to call 
his word in doubt, that he w'ould have 
accompanied Baird in a subordinate capa- , 


city hut for an illness which obliged him 
to remain behind in India. In the event, 
all this, wc think, proved to he jiart of 
his good luck. The great merit of the 
novel expedition from India to Eg}j)t 
W'as in the conception, and that belonged 
neither to Wellesley nor to Baird. Before 
it reached Figj pt the I’reneh w ere pretty 
W'cll disposed of ; and though admirably 
conducted and abounding in interest and 
instruction, it liad no opportunit} of 
striking a great blow. If Wclli'slcj bad 
gonewitli itlie\\ould have lost the much 
more instructive and decisive campaigns 
against Scindiah and the Uajah of Beiar j 
and tlie glory of the battle of Assaye, 
which first connected a presiigt’ with his 
name, would (if indeed it had been fought 
at all) have belonged to another. T'hoiigh 
be did not accompany General Baird, lie 
gave him a coj)} of memoranda, ^vhich he 
had drawn up on the operations to he 
punsned on the Bed Sea and in Egypt. 
This reinarkahle document shows Mhat 
diligent atteiilion lie had paid to the ‘'Uh- 
ject -Mliat exact information about EgTpt 
— tin; policy of the Mameluke be}s- -the 
real situation and prospecis of the b>encli, 
See. See . — be had maiiagc<l to obtain even 
while acting on such a remote and dif- 
ferent Held as India ; and it proves beyond 
a doubt that he had already within him 
the foresight, sagacity, and every other 
quality of a great gt'iieral.* 

It was honourable to the administration 
of Lord Moniington, that he sliould be ena- 
bled .so soon after two expensive vars, and 
w’ith the almost immediate prospect of ano- 
ther expensive M'ar in India, to send sncii 
an armament to the Bed Sea. Major- 
(ieneral Baird, wlio sailed fiom Bombay 

1 the 7th of Ajiril, took with liim 2S00 
British troops, 2000 sepoys, and d.^iO of 
the Company’s best artillerymen ; and 
this force Mas mcU supplied from (lie 
(’ompany’s arsenals and magazines. The 
expedition contributed greatly to raise 
oiir reputation, wherever it M^as heard of 
and understood ; and to impress the na- 
tions of Europe with a sense of tlie mili- 
tary power and energy of England. f 

• Wellington Disp.itrlit!8,ancl Inilian Disjutches 
if Mnrqucss Wollesley. 

t Sir Davirl IJaird reaclrcfl Jedduli, on tlit* Eed 
Sea, OQ tliu I7th of Ma^, ItiOl, .iiul ihoie 
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The governor-pciieriil found the means 
of sending other troops to (.cylon, where 
they were very soon wanteil; as tlie Cin- 
galese w'lio dwelt in the interior, and who 
were in fact masters of all the islanel, ex- 
cept some strips along the coast, pro\ed 
desperate, and for a time dangerous, ene- 
mies to the Hritish. The settlements 
which had hci'ii torn from the Portiigut'se 
hy the Dutch, were taken fiom the Dutch 
hy the English, during the time that 
Lord Ilohait w’as governor of Madriis. 
Eor a time they were allowed to form an 
appendage to tiie Madras presidenc) , and 
the (Vmipany considered that they were to 
enjoy the same sovereignty in Cejlon as 
they enjoyeil in India : hut Mr. Ihtt’s go- 
\ennn(‘ut very soon placisl the (!eylon 
sc'ttlements under the ilir<*ct administra- 
tion <»f tlie (.^row 11, and apiKiiuted a gtiver- 
1101 who was to he altogetlier indepen- 
dent of the authority of the ( \mipauy . As 
CVylou is diviiled from tin* ('oromandel 
coast only hy a narrow strait; as the 
Company’s troops and nion(*y had been 
emj)lo}ed in making the eomiuests in the 
island; and as a elose iiiteioourse and 
eomieetivm must exist between the island 
and tli(‘ presidency of Madras ; great dis- 
contiMit was felt and expressed hy^ the 
Anglo-Indians, or hy neaily all of them 
that were in tlie (kuiipaiiy’s service. It 
WMS fi'k al.so hy others, tiuit the annex- 
atioii of (ke}lon to the crown, while the 
government of the eontineiit was left to 
the (’onipany, rendereil our Indian system 
more and more confused ; dividing and 

V'lucd liy an raii;)i>»h diMsioii Irmn tin* (’ape of 
tiiMiil Iliipe, consibtinjf nl tlicCilst n*i;iini*nt, home 
h(|iM(hoiis (if lifjht liorsi', luul -i stionf; 
nii-iit ol .iitilliM). Uii ill!' ’'Ill ol June 
re.ii lied TossiMr, and lieyan l.indin:: Ins tiinips; 
lint It w.is the month of .fnlv ludoic his v.in divi- 
sion licsniii to nosh the Iniiiinii? dcsoits which he 
• letvM’cn tho Red SiM and Knviit; and, luMorc he 
could viinto his lurccs at t’aiio, Mcnou.thc Fjciich 
{■(■tuual. capitulnicd to Lonl TTutclunson (Sir 
Itoheit Wilson, ‘ lIi>toiyol the RriUhh KvikmUiioii 
to X.C. AOncas Aiidcison, hiciit. 4otli 

KU'imeiit, * Journal of the Foiees, itc.,niid of the 
I 1 .nsaciions of the Aiinj iindei the eonimand of 
fieiierai Sir Ralpli Aheicioinliv ’ he ^^lnlte de 
Noe, ‘ Moriioiveh rclatils a ri'lxjiedition Aii"liiisc 
p.iitiedii Iletiyale en ["OO, &c.’) 

The (\>mte de Noe, tlieii a royalist emigrant 
.and ail olheei in the liiitihh Ulth le^inieiit ot the 
line, went with Sir David IVdid on this expe- 
dition, his iicenuiit of whieli eoiitains home iiilcr- 
csliiii' details nut to bo found elsewhere. 


confounding powers which were already 
too much divided and confounded. Lord 
Mornington himself best expressed the 
evils of this system, and best explained 
how it ought to he superseded. “ What- 
ever,” said he, “ may be the nature of the 
gov<*rninent, which the wisdom of Parlia- 
ment may permanently establish for India, 
I hold two principles to be indispensable for 
its permanent efficiency and vigou* • First, 
that every part of the empire in India, 
insular as well as continental, shall he 
subject to the general control of one un- 
divided anthoiity which shall possess 
energy, in prarr, to maintain order, C(^n- 
nection and harmony lietween all the dis- 
jxTsed hranches of our dominions, and to 
extend eijiial luniefits of good government 
to every class of onr numerous and va- 
rious snhjeets ; and, in irar, to direct every 
spring of action to similar anil eorre- 
sjioniiing niovemimts, to eoncentrato every 
resource in a united ellort, and by' sys- 
tematic subordination to diffuse such si 
spirit of Jalaenly and promptitude to the 
remotest extremities of the empire as shall 
secure the eo-operation of every part in 
any exigency which may demand the 
collective strength of the whole. Se- 
condly, tliat the constitution of every 
branch of the empire should be similar 
and miilbrm, and, above all, that no sub- 
ordinate part should he so constituted 
as in any respect to hold a rivalry of 
dignity, even in form, wdth the supreme 
power.” * 

His lordship afterwairds urged that as 
the legi.slature liad vested in the governor- 
general in council, subject to the Hoard of 
Lontrol in England, the sole power of 
making war against any native state on 
the continent of India, the same principle 
icipiired that the governor-general in 
council should possess similar powers 
with regard to war in Ceylon, which 
could scarcely be considered in any other 
light than as a dependency on our con- 
tinenUil empire : that the wisdom of the 
legislature liad certainly contemplated a 
unity of executive power as the most 
elfeotual security for tlie British empire 

• Wt'llosloy, Ind. DispiilcliCH, Scr. Lottor to 
the Riylil Hon. Henrv Diindus, dated May 10th, 
ISOl. 
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on the oontinent of India ; and liad de- 
termined that tlie authority which held 
the sole i)ower of disposing of the re- 
sources necessary for the prosecution of 
war should also p()^s(‘ss the sole power 
of making war; and that no provincial, 
local, or Mihordinate authority should 
be enabled to involvi* tlie general in- 
terests of the empire in the expense and 
hazard of hostilities : tliat under the eon- 
stitulion or regulation wbieli had been 
made for the island of Cevlon, the order 
and system cstalilished for the general 
government of India were absolutely re- 
versed; tile king’s governor of (’e\lou 
exereisiiig the authority of eoiielndiiig 
treaties, of making w'ars, and of eoiuluet- 
iiig military operations in tlie island, with- 
out Iiaving the jiower of furnishiiig sup- 
plies either of men or money lie^ond the 
fixed establishment of the island ; while 
the governor-general in eouneil w^as re- 
quired to furnisli supplies (»f men and 
money for the prosecution of w ar iii(\*y- 
lon, w'i tl lout possessing an j powerofcon- 
tr«)lliiigtlie origin, eondnet or progress of 
the war, -which w\ir might, however, 
deeply affect the security, interests, and 
honour of the general goAernment of 
India. His lordship also showed that 
C(‘ylou had been properly termed the out- 
work and Imlwarkof our empire in India: 
that it was an essential part of onr 
strength, and that the priiper inanagenieiit 
of its civil and military govennneiit ivas 
of the utmost im])ortanee to tlie defence 
of our eontineiital dominions. “ Nor,” 
said he, “ can an argument be adduced to 
prove the importauee of ("eylon wliieh 
will not also demoiislrale that its interests 
are inseparably Mended with tliose of the 
empire on the continent, and that its go- 
vernmeut cannot be separate*! from the 
general control without hazard to the 
safety both of that empire and the island 
of Ceylon. The entire military esta- 
blishment of India ought to be ajiplicahle 
to the general defence of the whole em- 
pire. The sub-division of that establi.sh- 
raent, and the separation of our general 
strength into detachments, subjected to 
indeixmdeut commands, and appropriated 
TO exclusive provincial and local services, 
must impair tlic general eflieieiicy of our 


army by destroying the unity of our mili- 
tary power The inde- 

jK-iidence oi the goveniimmt and militaiy 
coiTiniaiid of (Vylon would coiisul<*rahly 
embarrass the goveiniiieiit-geiieiMl in the 
prosecution of ojierations against tlie re- 
maining possessions of the Fn*neli ami 
Dutch to the eastward of the (^ij>*> ofCood 
Hope, or against 10g\ pt, oi- against a .m ions 
places in these seas, or even in any transfer 
of troops from the .scAeral niaritune garri- 
sons in India. Your lordship is intimatMy 
acipiainted Avith tlie advantag<'s Avhieh 
the ports of C eylon oiler for assenihliiig 
troops and .sliip«, :iiid for eoiiijileting 
every necessary depot in tlie jireparatioii 
of such services. 'I'lic goviMument-gcncral 
repeatedly deriAcd important adAanlagis 
from the full command of tliosc ports 
<lniing tlie last war. In tlie piV'-eiir state 
of the island, it Aioiild not he iiossihli' t*) 
use its ports and le.soiiiccs Avith similar 
ctfect. A eoiisiderahlc jioitioii of the 
value of (Vylon, in time of war, is there- 
fore aetmilly suspended by the existing 
eoiKstitiitioii of the go\euimeiit of tJnit 
i.slaml,” * 

His lordship’s sentiments A'aried upon 
this particular point, hut at last he de- 
elar*'(l liim.self to he tiioroiiglily eonvineed 
that the most efteetiuil modi* of remh-riiig 
Cevlon a valuable addition to tlie llntisli 
pos.scssioiis in India, and an efficient 
augineutalioii of our iiiliitary and political 
poAver, Avould he to annex it as a province 
t«) the supreme government of licngal. 
His repre.sentations, howi'Aer, Avere ovei- 
looked by the Jiome go\<‘niment, w'hich 
was not likely to give up the sovei’eignty 
of C’evloii when it doubtni, at least, whe- 
ther it ought not to assume the sovereignty 
of all the dominions the Company had in 
India; and thus the addiri*)nal anomaly 
was allowed to exist, not without mis- 
eiiievoiLs effecl.s to the ]»uhlie inten*sts. 
Dispas-sioiiate men may question whether 
the entire sovereigiu} of the Cfowri Avas 
or was not preferable to the mixed autho- 
rity of the crown and Conqiany ; hut few 
could doubt that the island of Ceylon and 

• Wellesley, Indian Pisyialchi-s, &c. J.et«er to 
Lord Uolsirt, then Pn-sidcnt nt the Buurd of 
Ctiiit.ol, ddtPil >ov. 3<'th, 1803. 
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the coutineiitaJ tloinhiions ought to be go- 
venifil l)y ())ie and the same vsystem. The 
■wars M’ith the Chugalese, and other affairs 
of Ceylon, will occupy another chapter 
of our lK)ok. Here, wo need only state 
that sundry grave errors were committed 
by the king’s governors and the king's 


officers commanding in the island, and 
that some shameful reverses were sus- 
tained by the lOnglish troops in (ycylon 
during the war which the governor-gene- 
ral waged on the continent with the ]Mah- 
rattas and their allies. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ADMINISTRATION OF MARQUESS WELLESLEV CONTINUED. 


The conduct of tlic late govcmor-gc- 
iicral, Sir JoIjii Shore, >vab not calcu- 
lated to give iHTnianent tranquillity to 
tile doiuiiiions of (lude, or to elevate the 
character of the Britibh govenmientin the 
eyes of the inliahitauts. However good 
and honest his intentions may have been 
— and Sir John was assuredly an honest, 
good, and conscientious nuui — his re- 
cognising the title of V izier Ali in one 
month and dethroning him in the next, 
had certainly produced a very bad eflect. 
The people believed it all to have been 
jobbery and a trick ; tlu' prince, expelled 
fnnu Lucknow, was incensed to the ut- 
most degree of fury; and Saadut Ali, 
who had been placed upon the musiiud, 
seemed to be not very grateful to those to 
whom he owed his elevation. Saadut 
had allowed his payments to the (.'oiiipany 
to fall in arrears , and he was owing more 
than eighteiai lacs of rupees, when Lord 
IMoniingloii lirst took into his hands the 
government of Imlia. The (^ourt of Di- 
rectors became clamorous for payimmt, 
and the governor-general was compelled 
to n'sort to measures which were likely 
to cool the little gratitude wdiicli re- 
mained in the nabob vizier’s heart At 
tlie same time intelligence was received 
that the terrible king of Cabul was pre- 
paring for another invasion of Upper 
India; that the fierce Afghans were 
again descending from their mountains, 
and pointing their spears towards Lahore 
and Delhi, and the frontiers of Oude. It 
was known that Tippoo SiiUaun was cor- 
responding with Zcmaiin Shah, and that 
the Mohammedan army of the Mysoreans 
would be joined to the Afghans, if the 
latter could make good their descent. 
This seemed to oblige the governor-ge- 
neral to raise the number of the llritish 
troops in Oude to tlie highest point al- 


lowed by the treaty which Sir John Shore 
had eoneluded with Saadiit Ali. Two 
regiments of native infantry were added 
to the army; live companies of native 
invalids were stationed on the famed rock 
of Chunar, to wliicli Warren Hastings 
liad lied after the revolt of Oheyte Sing; 
tive other comj)anies of native invalids 
were sent to Allahabad; a considerable 
f(»rcc was united to cover the holy aiid 
lich cit_) of Benares; and troo])s were 
cautoiietl in the upper provinces to ojipose 
the Afghans on the frontiers of the 
Biitish possessions, in ease Zuinaun Shah 
should conic. The shah actually ad- 
vanced again as far us Lahore, while 
I/ord Mornington w'as at Madras, busied 
in the preparations which ended in the 
total overthrow of Tippoo; hut again was 
the Afghiin sovereign recalled to Ills own 
stales by rebellion and civil war — a war 
waged by his own brother, Mahmood, 
who liud collected an army in the neigh- 
bourhood of Herat. As the.se inroads 
caused great al.nni and confusion, and 
great expense, ami as it w as apprehended 
that the Afghans would repeat theie 
visit in the following year, the governor- 
general determined to find tliem occu- 
pation W'hieli would keep them at home 
for some time to come, and diminish 
their capability of being mischievous in 
India.* The Persians and the Afghan.s 
were old foes. Baba Khan, the pn*«>ent 
king of Pei'sia, had espoiisetl the cause of 
Zeiiiauii Shah's brother, and had made 
an inroad into the province of Khorassan, 
on the western part of Afghanistan. An 
interconi'se was opened w ith the Per.sian 
court by means of one -or tw o ^loham- 
medan merchants; and on the 21ith of 
Decuirnber, 1799, Captain John Mal- 


Disp.itchcs, Malcolm. 
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colm, who liiul ilojK" such f:oo(l service at 
ny<loral)a(l, was dispatched from Jioiiilniy 
on ail embassy to Haha Klian, the Persian 
Shall. 'Phe embassy was “ in a style of 
splendour corresponding to the cliaracter 
of tlie monarch and tlie manners of the 
nation to whom it was sent, and to tlie 
wealth and power of that state fiom which 
it proceed<*d.”* It was completely suc- 
cessful in all its objects. 'J’he Kiiij* of 
Pei'sia not only agreed to i-onew' his at- 
tack upon Khorassan. w'hich had the 
effect of witlidraAving /einaun Shah from 
Ills designs upon India, hat al.so ent(‘red 
into treaties of political and eommereial 
alliance with the Pritisli (lovernment. 
Tlie ability of the Pritish negotiator was 
seconded Ihy cireumstances. the news 
of Nelson’s compiest at the mouth of tlie 
Nile liad spread rajiidl^ tlirough Syria, 
Asia Aliiior, Persia, and liad pr<)dnc<*<l 
an impression highly ad\anfcige(ms to 
England, the sovereign of which was thus 
designated in the treaty The sublime 
quarter of the higli in pow<;r, seated on a 
throne, the a.syliini of the world, the chief 
jew'el ill the crown of royalty, the niichoi 
of the vessel of victory and fortune, the 
ship on the sea of glor^, lo»’d of the coun- 
tries of England and India -may (Jod 
btrengthen his territories, and establish 
his glory and commands upon the seas I’* 
&c. The fanu' of Nel.son obscured the 
talents and defeated the intiiguesof ti.e 
French agents at Teheran, where, as in 
other countries of the Jvist, they liad heim 
busily, and not unsuccessfully, occuiiied ; 
and by the treaty concluded with Mal- 
colm, the shah completely c.\cluded the 
French from Persia, and gave to the 
English nearly every benefit for which 
the French had been contending. In a 
firman issued t<rtlie governors of pro- 
vinces, &c., the Persian .shah ordeied 
tlieni to expel and extirpate all persoi'.s 
of the French nation that should attempt 
to enter their ports or pass their bound- 
aries ; never to allow them to obtain a 
footing in any place in Persia, but to 
di-sgrace, and, if necessary, slay them. 
On their part the English were bound, in 
case the King of the Afghans, or any 
person of the French, should make war 

Malcolm, * Tolitical Hist Hid.’ 


ii])on the Shah of Persia, to send as many 
eaniion and warlike stores aspos-siblc, with 
necessary apparatus, attendants and in- 
bpectois, and deliver them at one of the 
sea-ports of Persia. In the following 
year ( IHOU) Zeniauu Shah, instiad of re- 
peating his visit to i.ahorc, was obliged 
to Miaich to the west, meet a Persian 
arnn, wliicli was tbicate ihig his own 
dommions with invasion, li, the year 
1801 Zemaun iShah was dt?fcated in 
battle, and iiiadi* prisoner, 1)\ liis rebel- 
lions brothel Maliniood, who found it so 
difficult to retain Ins seat on tlic dangerous 
throne of Cubnl, that he had neither time 
nor means to bestow on plans of Indian 
conquest. 

During the time of the Afghan’s se- 
cond \isit to Lahore, Saadut Ali w'as 
suspected b}' the English of not being 
entirely ignorant of liis movements and 
plans ; but these su'-picion.s fell uiuch 
more strongly upon V’iziei’ Ali, the de- 
posed Nabob of Oude, w ho inci’cascd the 
number of liis armed retainer.^, and en- 
gaged some of the principal people of 
Henares to join liiiii in an insurrection as 
soon us the army of Zemaun hihah should 
approach the frontiers of Oude. Sir John 
Shore and those who acted with him had 
committed a serious and veiy obvious 
error in fixing tlie residence of the prince 
they themsedves deposed at P.enares ; for 
that city was geographically within the 
limits of Oude, mer the whole of which 
he had once held sway; that eit} always 
abomideil with desjierate adventurers, 
collceted from all parts of 1 Jindu.stan ; 
and the settled inhabitants mf the neigh- 
bouring country had tliat vigour and fire, 
and proneiiess to insurrection, which had 
so well nigh proved fatal to Warren 
Hastings, and, in him, to the Ilritish em- 
pire in India. Put the first great hn- 
prudencts in the choice of a residence, 
w^as follow'ed by other imprudencies. The 
deposed nabob was allowed to make his 
palace like a fortress; to maintain, with- 
out control or limitation, guards, both 
horse and foot, and to keep up tlie style 
and bearing of a sovereign prince. He 
never issued from his palace without 
being attended by a niiiiierogfi armed 
train, many of whom w ere old adherents ' 
who had followed him from I.uckiiow 
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after Jiis defiosilion ; and whenever he 
w'ent from home, the nackara, or kettle- 
drum, was carried before him. Wliile he 
avoide<l all the English ns much as pos- 
sible, he cultivated a close friendship 
with the Mohainincdaii cliicfs, v lio were 
greatly excib'd by the advance of their 
co-religionists, the Afghans, and who 
considered Zeinaun Hhiih both as the 
nearest and nolilest representative of the 
house of 7'imour, and as the servant of 
the prophet engaged in a holy war for 
the propagation of the Koran* Mr. 
Cherry, who had concluded the prelimi- 
nary treaty with Saadut Ali, and who had 
packed oft that prince to Sir John Shore 
at JiUcknow, was still resident at Benares. 
With him V'izier Ali was obliged to in- 
terchange occasional visits, and to wear a 
friendly mask ; and so gr<*at was the de- 
throned nabob’s power of simulation, or 
so great the dnluess or credulity of the 
resident, that Mr. Cherry con Id never be 
indueed to believe (bat Vizier Ali enter- 
tained any dangerous designs. Mr. 
Davis, lK*ad of the civil government of 
Benares, as judge anil magistrate of the 
district and city court, was more dis- 
cerning; and be repeate<lly warned Mr. 
Cherry, as w'cll as the supreme govern- 
ment at (."alcuttii, of the eonsequences 
that might lx* expected. He earnestly 
recommended tliat the armed followers of 
Vizier Ali, and the Moliamniedan lords 
residing in Benares, should l>e reduced; 
and that their cannon and other warlike 
implements should be deiM)sit(‘d in the 
arsenal of government. But, unhappily 
for himself, Mr. Cherry continued in his 
blind confidence; and measures of pre- 
caution were neglected by the supreme 
gov(>niment. When, how'ever, it was as- 
certained by Ixird Mornington that Vizier 
Ali had sent a vakeel or agent to Zemaun 
Shah, and was giving countenance to 
all those who sighed for the arrival 
of the Afghans and thirsted for the blood 
of the English, instructions were sent to 
Mr. Cherry to remove the dangerous 
dethroned man from Benares to Calcutta. 
As soon as this order became known to 
Vizier Ali, he gave way to the evil coun- 
sels of two rash young men, Izzut Ali 
and Waris Ali, and* to his own savage and 
impetuous disposition. Pretending to 
VOL. II. 


yield olxdicnce to the gOAcrnor-genernrs 
order — though with regret and grief — 
he determined to murder Mr. Cherry, 
who had cominunicated that order, and 
then to fall with the sharp edge of the 
sword on all the English resident in, or 
near to, Benares. On the morning of the 
13th of January (1709)* native super- 
intendent of police waited upon Mr. 
Davis, to re|)ort that Vizier Ali w’lis en- 
rolling a number of armed men, and was 
making no preparations for bis ilcpaitiire 
for Calcutta. This startling inUJligence 
was instantly comiminicated to Mr. 
Cherry, who heard it ineredulously, and 
did nothing. On the night of the l.'Jth, a 
messenger went from Ih'* ])alace of the 
nabob to Mr. Cherry’s house, and aii- 
iioiiiiced that his master would pay the 
judge :i visit on the followijig morning at 
breakfast. At the same time it w as given 
out by the nabob’s peoi)le that he in- 
tended to take his departure for (Cal- 
cutta in a day or two. 

On the morning of the I4th, Vizier 
Ali’s kettle-drum was heard, and he 
was seen approaehing the house of the 
English resident, with a train of Jiorse 
and foot, consisting in all of 200 men.’'' 
In numbers this did not much evcced 
the nabob’s ordinary retinue ; but a 
jemmadar ol’ Mr. Cherry reiK>rted to 
his master that thi-* party came not 
ill their usual manner, but were all 

• Willie thfse paxes were preparing f”*" 0«e 
piess, then* apiie.ijed a mmv sniiill Imt a vi-ij in- 
t«»resting \olnmi*, oiiljiled * Viz.er Ali Kli.iu ; lu, 
llie Massacre of IJciJiirc'i, a I'hipter in llutish 
luclinn Ilistorv.’ It is llie iiroductioii of J p'. 
Pans, Ksq., tlie son (if Mr l>a' is, the jod^jc of 
Ihmares, the aiitlior of the boN't book in au_v Ian 
Xiiaxe upon (’hina (^* The ('liinese: a general 
desciiption of the Mmpiia of China and Il^ Iiih.i- 
Wt.inla’). and the able public serA .uU who is now 
oil his way to take the duel diarxe of the Untisfi 
mteroBts in the Cclesiidl ICmidie, as Governor of 
Ifotig-Konx- 

At the time of the murders at Benares and the 
ntt.irk ou ins father’s lioiise, Mr. D.ivis was a 
child ; but foi ins uamiliie be obtained, besides 
papers, the peisorial inloimatloti and assi>.t.inci* ot 
a senior who was on the spot — of the IlMiioiiiable 
M(nint".lunrt Klphiustoiie, the author of tiie l>e»t 
book a|M)ii Cibul and llie Alyban tubes, late 
Go\ernf>r of Bomliay, and one of the best of the 
niatw distinxui^Iied men who ha\e juqinn d le- 

{ iiit.ition in India Few narratives c.iu ha^o 
Holier claims to implicit cicdit We ha'e lo.- 
lowed Mr. PaMs's uceount in our text. 
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armed, and with matclies lighted. The 
iiitUtiiafed resident told the mini that he 
was a fool for his fears. Mr. Cherry's 
house was not in the town, but at a short 
distauee from it. On the nabob’s arrival 
at the door, the host, according to custom, 
met and handed him in. He was accom- 
panied by Ids two young friends, Izzut 
Ali and Waris Ali, and by a tliinl person 
more advanced in years. The party of 
four were atUmiled into the breakfast- 
room by four followers, armed wdth 
swords, shields, and pistols. Mr. l'>ans, 
a youth acting as jjrivate secretary to 
Mr. Cherry, was also ])resent in (he 
room. Tea having Ixvn hrought in, Mr. 
(’lu rry handed a eiij) to V'iziei* All, who 
would not toueh it , hnt, addressing 
himself to Ins host, said that ho had 
something of great consecjuence to com- 
municate. Tlien raising his voice, he 
begun to complain of the treatment he 
had received from Sir .Jcdin Siiore, saying 
that that governor-general had promised 
him six lacs of ru|)ees jier annum, and 
liad afterwards ri'diieed the sum. He 
then reproached Mr. Cherry with never 
having taken care of his interests or 
attended to his representations. “ d’his/’ 
said he, “ you have never done. On the 
contrary, at tin* suggestion of Saiulut Ali, 
y'ou now wish me to go to Calcutta: but 
Lord Mom ington is absent; what should 
1 do there ? Saadut Ali wishes for niy 
death, and the English are in league with 
him. They listen to him; but neither 
you nor any one else attends to me. 1 
shall therefore not jiroceed to Calcutta, 
but go where I please.” While tlie 
nahol) was speaking thus wiMthfuIly, 
Waris Ali (juitted his scat, and got behind 
Mr. (dieriy. ddiis si'cmed to he a con- 
certed signal, for th<* nabob, rising from 
his seat, seized Mr, (’berry by the collar, 
while the other lield him hehiiid; and as 
he e.\ postulated, the nabob struck at him 
with his drawn sword. The rest of 
the cous[>irators joined in the dastardly 
deed. The imfortiinatc* resident, though 
wounded, threw off the nalKib’s grip, got 
free from Waris Ali, and ese^pod through 
the verandah into tlie garden ; hut six or 
K(wen of tliem followed liiiu in a body, 
and eiU him down before he liad gone 
many yards from the house. In the 


meanwhile Izzut Ali had seized Mr. 
Evans, and grasiK*d his dagger to stab 
him; but the young Englishman held 
the assassin’s bands ; a servant of Mr. 
Cherry ran into the room, and made a 
cut at Izzut Ali, who let go his hold of 
Mr. Evans. Tlw" young secretary tied 
into an adjoining l)Ut he was seen 
by some of the horsemen of the nabob’s 
train, who liad all remained o.'tside the 
house; two or three shots were fired at 
him, and being brought to the ground, 
some others of the conspirators ran np 
and dispatched him. At this moment 
(’aptain Conw'ay, who was living with 
Mr. CJierry, happened to riile up to the 
hoiLse, and he also was killeil. Mr. 
Davds, in returning from liis morning 
ride on an elephant, had passed Vizier 
Ali ami his wliole train, as they were 
])rocceding towards Mr. Clierry’s re- 
sidence ; and on reaching home the judge 
was informed by the head of the police 
that lie had fully ascertained the facts 
that Vizier Ali had sent emissaries into the 
neighbouring districts to summon armed 
men, and that some mischief might be 
apprehended from his present visit to Mr. 
Cherry. The judge immediately dis- 
patched a hasty note to the resident (tlieir 
bouses were little more than a (juarter of 
a mile apart), and being anxious for the 
return of his messenger, kept a look out 
in that direction. Presently Mr. Davis 
observed that Vizier vMi and his train 
were coming towards his own house with 
unusual haste ; and that some of the 
nabob’s horse, instead of keeping the I’oad, 
were breaking into his grounds, and be- 
ginning to fire at the house. A single 
sentry, stationed about fifty yanks from 
the door, was shot down. There was 
now no time to lose. The judge sent 
Mrs. Davis, her two children, and their 
attendants, to tlie terrace on tlie top of 
the lioiise, and then ran for his fire-arms, 
which were helow^ Hut the insurgents 
were alr(?ady in possession of the lower 
part of the house, and the oiil} weapon 
which Mr. Davis could reach was an 
Indian jiike or spear which chanced to 
be up stairs.* With this weapon, and 

* ** Tho pike was one of those iisetl by riiniiing'- 
fuotmen in India. It was of iron, plated with 
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siugle-handed against many, the judge 
defended himself like a valiant soldier; 
and saved his own life, the lives of his 
wife and children, and of many others. 
Taking his station on the teri‘ace, on one 
knee, over the trap-door of the stair, lie 
waited for the assault. He was favoured 
by the steepness and narrowness of the 
Staircase, wliich allowed only a single 
armed man to jiscend at a time. It opened 
at once to the terrace, like a Jiatehwayon 
hoard ship, hut it had only a light cover 
of painted canvas stretched on a wooden 
frame. Tliis opcaiing he allowed to 
remain uncovered, that he might see 
what approached from below. The first 
to approach was Tzzut Ali, wdio shook 
his sword, and made use of very abusive 
language. The judge rejdied with say- 
ing, “ The English troops are coming 
from camp,"’ and hy thrusting his juke 
into Izzut Ali’s arm. The coward dis- 
appeared immediately : another suc- 
ceeded ; but being w’oimded in the hand, 
he ducked under, like his predecessor. 
No further attempt was made on that 
stairease, but the 20 (» eowards kept firing 
up at the terrace, which had a parapet, 
or went round the house and the verandah 
in search of some easier means of getting 
to the liouse-top, Tlie judge coidd not 
quit his pest at the head of the stairca.se 
for a moment to look out; and one of the 
women servants, venturing to look over 
the parapet walls, was shot through the 
arm. They ct)uld now only remain 
where they were, easting anxious looks 
for the cavalry from (jcneral Erskine’s 
camp, which w'aswitliiii a sliort march of 
the city of llcnarcs.* Though Mr. Davis 
w'cll knew that the cavalry could not 
arrive for .some time (not more than an 
hour having elaj)sed since the attack 
began), he maintained that it must he 
close at hand, for the sake of eneoiii aging 
his wife and servants. In about lialf an 
hour fi'om this time, he again heard the 
noise of many pcr.sons ascending *the stair 

silvcT, m rinKs, Ui f^ivo si firmpr yiasp, rathor 
iiKuo than .six feet in len;;lli, ainl hiul .1 tii 
.inifulfir Iliad*' of mon* than twenty meheH, with 
sharp ed}*es.”- J. F. Dart'-, ‘ Massacre of Be- 
nares ' 

* The main army of Oude was far away to the 
westward, under the command of (jenerul'Sir 
James Craig. 


in ha.ste : lie grasped his pike, but the 
new comers were friends, not enemies. 
After breaking the furniture in the apart- 
ments, and iiscertnining that there was no 
way of getting to the house-top except by 
going up the narrow, winding ^tairea.se, 
the insnrgcnLs had gone off to atfnek other 
English houses, ami had thus allowed .the 
native officer of police and some fifteen 
sepoys, with their muskets, to enter the 
house of the judge. Poinding that he 
could muster fifteen, w ith their firelocks, 
iKiyonets, and fifteen rounds each, Mr. 
Davis now cciisideied his danger as 
over. 

In a short time the sound of Vizier 
Alt’s drum was heard from tlie town, and 
parties were seen in motion about the 
suburbs, where some }>laces helonguig to 
Phiropeans weri' 011 fire. Intilligciice 
was brought that numbers of tlie liiliabit- 
ants were joining the insurgents, hut none 
of them a])j)roae]ied tlie house. About 
eleven o’clock a small advanced part\ of 
the cavalry from (icncral l'h‘skiiic’.s camp 
appeared in view. It liad been In ought 
on with admirable celerity h^ Major Pigot 
and (’aptain Shnhriek. At first they 
drew rein at Mr. (’berry’s house, but 
finding that all was over there, they gal- 
loped to the assistance of Mr. Davis. It 
was there agreed, tliat until stniie infantry 
arrived from tlie camp, this small force 
would be best eniplo}ed by hiking post 
ill front of the house, within view of 
which a vast iiiuUitude was now' begin- 
ning to assemble. In a short time .some 
of these jwople came iiearm-, and decl.ned 
their hostility liy setting fire to a building 
attached to the police department. (Ge- 
neral P>skine, who now joined with the 
re.st of his cavalry, sent out a few troopers 
to drive off these 1 ioter*-, who appisir to 
have been nearly all armed. Due of the 
troopers falling from his horse, was set 
upon and left for dead b} a part of tlie 
fierce mob. The cavalry w'cre soon after- 
wards fired at by some w ho came iieai- 
enough for thi'ir shot to reach the house ; 
but a column of infantry now' came up, and 
covercil the .small parfy of horse. VVJiih; 
the troops were falling in line, some of 
them were wounded hy matchlock or 
musket shot from a w ood in their fi out. 
Vizier Ali was said to he there in person 
G 2 
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but on the fir&t fire from an Englisb 
field-piece, he retired with his adherents 
towards liis fortified palace and strongly- 
walled garden, where it was thought a 
desperate resistance might lx‘ attempted. 
General Erskint; pursued in column. 
The troops inarched through one of the 
suburbs, where they sufi’ered considerably 
by the fire from tlie houses. Both of 
General Erskine’s orderlies were shot at 
liis side. On reaching the nabob’s palace 
some field-pieces were directed against it ; 
the gate was presently blown open, and 
the troops got admission to the principal 
court. But it was vain to seek for the 
dastardly as.sassin there: Vizier Ali had 
fled northwards towards Betaul, accom- 
panied by all his well-mounted horse- 
men. The business was finished just as 
the sun set. It was thought that if the 
contest had lasted until dark, the city of 
Benares would have been pillaged by the 
banditti and adventurers a^'^emhled within j 
its precincts. The English inhabitants of I 
the neighbourhood acknowledged that the 
hour and half during wdiieli the .stout- 
hearted Judge had keiit the assassins at 
bay, hii(i been tlio means of their sal- I 
vation, by enabling some of them to con- 
ceal themselves, and othms to fly for , 
refuge in (xeneral Erskine’s cimip. Fi\e I 
British subjects, however (besides the ! 
soldiers'), fell victims to the second | 
insurrection of Benares ; for, in ad- 
dition to Mr. (’berry, Captain (amway, 
and Mr. Evans, the insurgents hiul 
butchered Mr. Robert (irahani, a joung 
civilian, and Mr. Hill, who kept a shop 
in the city.* For some dajs great alarm 
was kept uji among the lOnglish and their 
friends, by ignorance of the rxlent of the 
plot, and by the recollection of (he vio- . 
lence and long duration of the former | 
insurrection under I’heytc Sing ; but i 
when some few hundred vugahoiuLs had | 
followed oil foot the flying horsemen of j 

* ** Some of the Kiijilish m.-ide the l est of their 

wav to the camp; anrl otlirrs, capeciallv tlum* 
with f.imlhes, conoc.ileil tliem>elves an tliev 
coiiUl, anil roiint prol)Khl V have heeii thscovereil 
nnd massacred, if ilie attention of the insiiri^eiitN 
liad not been occupied by Mr Da\is\s defence. 
One larfie party retired into a tall field of maize, 
or Indian corn, and were completely hidden for 
the time, thoiii'li l>ut a short ilistanc'* fioin flie 
residence of one of their number.’' — J. F Davis. 


the nabob, the commotion subsided, and 
by the 18 th of .January the public tran- 
quillity seemed perfectly re-established. 
Oil the day following the insurrection 
twenty elephants, some horses, silver 
how'dahs, and other articles of less value, 
were seized on the road and brought 
back to Benares by the troops and police. 
Some of the adventurers w bo had joined 
in the affray merely for the sake of plun- 
der, succeeded in carrying off the spoils 
they had made in the English houses ; but 
Vizier All either left nearly everything 
that was his behind him in his palace, 
or lost it on the road during his rapid 
journey. As he ll(‘d through the country 
he must have received the new.s of the 
retreat of the Afghans from Jaihore. 
Early in his flight he halted to .address 
a letter to the Rajah of Benares, urging 
him to rise against the English; but in- 
stead of l)(*ing conveyed to the rajah, this 
epi.stle was delivered to Mr. Davis. The 
wife and other females of the fugitive’s 
family, amounting, with their attendants, 
to nearly one hundred persons, were all 
left behind in tlie palace. Tlie women 
were treated with every jios^iblc resjiect. 
The vie(‘-presideut in council at Calcutta 
expressed his satisfactimi at the gallant 
exertions made by tin* judge ; and he 
authorized Mr. Davis to offer a r(;ward of 
rnpee.s for the apprehension of 
Vizier Ali, alive or dead. Saadul Ali, the 
reigning sovereign of Glide, was thrown 
into the greatest oonsteruation when lie 
heard that his rival and mortal enemy 
liad broken loose, lie regarded the in- 
surrection of Benares as a conspiracy, in 
which many of his own subjects had been 
concerned. Not knowing how far the 
conspiracy hud extended, he apprehended 
that many persons in lAicknow’^ had been 
involved in it, and suspecting every IkmIv, 
ant? putting no trust in his own troops, he 
retjuested Mr. Tamisden, the British re- 
sident at Lucknow, to call iiji an English 
battalion from (’awn poor for the pro- 
tection of his capital and person. The 
resident not only called up the brigade, 
!)ut suggested to General Sir James Craig 
the piopriety of either returning without 
delay to that neighbourhood, or of de- 
taching .such part of the army under his 
cominaiid as might be sulficient to keep 
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the whole country in order. As General 
Cmig had received the certain intelli- 
gence of the retreat of the Afghans from 
Lahore, he soon withdrew from the west- 
ern frontiers of Oude towards the capital. 
Saadut Ali is descriln'd, by one who knew 
him well in the early part of his reign at 
Lucknow, as a man of sense, who kept up 
a degree of dignity and decorum in his 
court to which it had long been a sti*an- 
ger, and who, in Jiis regular habits and 
application to business, was more like an 
Knglish gentleman tlian most natives. 
Jlis vice wjis hard drinking, but he in- 
dulged only at night “ lie had good 
reason to be ajiprehensive of revolt, for 
his reign was new, and his natural par- 
simony, with the strict order and economy 
which he endeavoured to introduce into 
his provinces, were unfavourably con- 
trasted with the profusion of liis preileces- 
sors."* It appears that he w'as timid as 
well as parsimonious; and that when 
called upon to join the llritish army with 
his own forces for the pursuit and chas- 
tisement of Vizier Ali and his partisans, 
he earnestly implored to be excused, upon 
the grounds that he could not trust his 
own soldiers, who \iere hide better than 
an undisciplined rabble. He merely 
i.ssued circular orders to his officers to be 
oil their guard, and seize the person of 
Vizier A li if he should attempt to (‘liter the 
territory of Oude ; and for all the rest he 
trusted to the English and their large 
subsidiary force, whieh had been first 
established by Mr. lla%»tiugs in 1 775, and 
which had been augmented by Sir John 
Shore in 1798. Ever since the time of 
Lord Clive, it had been made evident 
that no king or nabob-vizier of Oude 
could defeiul his frontier's or preserve 
common trainpiillity in the interior of the 
country without the aid of our disciplined 
battalions. 

In the course of the impiiries instituted 
by Mr. Davis and other servants of the 
Company, it was very clearly proved 
tliat not only a good number of Moham- 
medan chiefs, but also a considerable 
number of Hindu balxios or nobles had 

• The Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, m 

S uoted by Mr J. F. Davis, in the ‘ Massacre of 
eiiares,’ &c. 


promised assistance to Vizier Ali previ- 
ously to his outbreak. From the evi- 
dence adduced there was also ground to 
suspect tliat some of the baboos distantly 
related to the llajah of lleiiaivs had 
entered into the views of the dethroned 
nabob, and that a zemindar in the neigh- 
bourhood of Henares had actually col- 
lected armed men to second that nabol/s 
operations. “It is well known, “ wrote 
Mr. Davis to General Erskine, “ that this 
city abounds with armed adventurers, 
who are ever ready to enter into any ser- 
vice at a moment’s notice, 'rhere are in 
the district persons of rank who live and 
maintain their own guards, without any 
limitation from government, and who are 
not under the same subordination to the 
laws as the other inhabitants.” At last 
the supreme govenimeut of Calcutta re- 
solved to put an end to this system, and 
sent instructions to Mr. Davis to secure 
the persons of some of the nobles known 
to have been conciTned with Vi/ier Ali. 
It was not very easy to execute this last 
order. One of the baboos occupied a 
house capable of defence, on the outsKirfs 
of the town; three others usutilly resided 
together in the fort of IMiuhnah, distant 
fourteen miles from llenares, on the Jauri- 
poor road ; two more resided in the small 
fort of ChcfciyjHior on tln^ Chuiiar .side ; 
and a seventh baboo occupied a strong 
house in tlie town, with a few of the 
bravos well known in lleiiares b) tli«i 
name of bankas.* The liest mode of 
proceeding seemed to be to seize all the 
Ixiboos by .surpri.se, at the same hour, lest 
the proceedings agaiii'^t one of them might 
give the alarm and enable the others to 
escape. It was also highl}r important to 
secure possession of the tw'o forts, and 
especially that of Pinderah, whieh was 
surixiunded by the estates and old retain- 

* •• These bankas an; men of .ill ciiotes; iliry 
alVect a peciiliai way ot ilressin;;, h.ill bully and 
half d.indy, strut and about the streets, 

and arealviajH leady to pirk a ijuarrel or eiigH^e 
in any ctinn*. . . The term by 

which this sect ia disiiin'iiished, is derived fioin 
the peculiar movement p( tlieir swoid-, in Iho 
exeiciseof which they aie proficients. This class 
of nciadu formerly abounded in Heiiares, and 
we.e the terror ot the wealthy and timid, ou 
whose Contributions, to asert enmit} or bccuro 
reijird, they were supposed chiefly to subsist.’*— 
J. F. Davis. 
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erjs of the ])aho()S, and might serve as a 
point of junction to their acUieronts. Mr. 
l)a\’is concerted all tlie necessary iiiea- 
sures Avitli (General Erskiiie. The Hon. 
Mount'stMart EI]diinst()no, who has since 
risen to sucli Jiigh distinction in the In- 
dian servi<'e, lait wlio was then a very 
young man, and assistant to the judge of 
Henaros, was furnished with four com- 
panies of infantry and twenty-four troop- 
ers to assist liim in capturing the balxKis 
ill the fort of Pinderah. At the dawn of 
day Elphinstone reached tlic fort, and 
surrounded it so as to prevent any escape. 
Tlie /<>i't was tlien entered, and every 
part of it searched except tlie zenana, or 
women’s ajiartments. The retainers de- 
clared that the bahoos went out hunting 
two days hefon*, and had not yet returned. 
A guard was placed over the zenana, hut 
it ultiinatcly provixl that the hahoos were 
not there. A sei/nre was made of fifty 
match locks, forty swords, and some 
pow’der and hall. The fort liad lately 
been .strengthened; and some new walls 
with loopholes had been erected. Mr. 
101pliin‘‘tone also discovennl a large quan- 
tity of papers, and a ehest said to contain 
money; and upon these he put his seal. 
At the same liour Mr. 8oaley, another 
gentleman of the civil service, supported 
by tAvo eompaiiies of mfantry, went to the 
lioii.se of the luihoo Juggut Sing, which 
was the one, capable of defence, on the 
outskirts of the town. Jnggnt Sing re- 
tired to his zenana, and refused to come 
forth, though served with a summons of 
tlie judge and assuveil that no personal 
violence or disgrace was intended. That 
sanctuary was not to he forced ; but his 
papers were seized, and the hoiuse was 
surrounded with troojis to cut otf the 
means of escape. A brahmin, who had 
served Vizier Ali in the capacity of astro- 
loger, had told Mr. Cherry, four months 
before the insurrection, that Juggut Sing 
had pledged himself to r<5store the de- 
tlironed nabob to the tnnsiiiid of Oude, to 
make war against the English, to extend his 
dominions as far as (’alcutta, to assemble 
troops atifJ raise money from the hankers 
for the purpose of expelling and exter- 
minating the English ; that he had re- 
ceived presents and honours from Vizier 
Ali, had declared that he had ready a 


list of sixty of his friends, who would 
join and lake an oath of fidelity to the 
cause ; that he had requested and obtained 
a secret interview with Vizier Ali, being 
conveyed by night to a private door ad- 
joining the women’s apartments ; that at 
a subsequent meeting the liahoo engaged 
to bring a force of soiu'^ thoiisaml men 
well armed, and others imdertook to do 
the same ; and that when some one ob- 
jected to the plot as liazardous, Juggut 
Sing exclaimeil, “ I cannot live for ever : 
hoAv can I lose my life better than in the 
service of Vizier Ali This astrologer, 
who betrayed his employer, may have in- 
vented or exaggerated facts, but the 
papers found in .Tiiggut Sing’s hon.se, and 
in the residences of the other bahoos, 
prov<*d that a conspiracy hud existed for 
several months, and that Jnggnt Sing w'a.s; 
one of the most active and most influen- 
tial of the conspirators. The baboo Shco- 
naut, who occupied the strong liou.se in 
the town with his hnnkas, or bravo.s, was 
visiteil at the same iiionient, and received 
hi.s visitors with a much more hostile and 
determined feeling. He was the only 
one that made a resistance. With five 
bankas— men as dcsjierate as himself — 
and with fire-arms and other weapons, he 
resisted the police. When one of the 
native jiolice had been killed and another 
wounded w’ith fire-arms ■ from the win- 
dows and other apertures, a party of i in- 
fantry surrounded the house and stopped 
their supply of food and w ater. The ba- 
boo and hi.s bravos held out a whole 
day and night, during which time they 
received repeated assurances, both verbal 
and wrritten, that no personal violence or 
disgrace Avoidd be indicted if they quietly 
surrendered. They at lengih rushed out 
and attacked the soldiers Avitli fury, ap- 
parently hoping to take them by surprise 
and cut their way through them. In the 
fierce cmiflict tlie baboo and one of his 
bankas were killed, but not before they 
had killed or woimded several of the sol- 
diers. 

Two of the bahoos — Juggut Sing 
and Bowannee Siinker— Averc tried by a 
eoiiiTniss’on witli unusual solemnity, and 
condemned to death. Tlie last named' 
was executed; but Juggut 'Sing's sen- 
tence Avas commuted for transportation. 
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He was sent down the Ganges to be em- 
barked, but wlien he approached the sea 
he took poison and died, and thus escaped 
the loss of caste and the other degrada- 
tions which he had expccte<l to sufl'er.* 
Several others of the baboos fled the coiiii- 
tr}'; and elfecliial measures were taken 
to break up the feudal-like bauds of re- 
tainers, and to scatter those desperate 
bravos the bankas. 

In the lucanwhilc Vizier Ali, pur- 
sued too closely to be able to make a 
stand anywhere in the liritish pos- 
sessions or in the territories of Oiule, 
sought refuge among the forests on the 
first range of the Himalaya mounfains. 
‘Inhere he was joined hy freelxHitcrs and 
adventuriMS of all kinds, so that in a short 
time he was at the head of several thou- 
sand men. With this lawless band be 
descended into the plains of Goruekpoor, 
the eastern disti’iet of Oude, and tlirew 
the reigning nabob-vizier and the whole 
of that kingdom into alarm. Ihit a 
British foi'ce was soon assembled to 
Ojipose the desperate band. They suf- 
fered severely in some partial reneimu- 
ters, and linding tlieinselves girded in, 
and iinalde to obtain either sulisisleiice 
or 'plunder, they lost heart, and fled back 
towards the mountain forests. Aban- 
doned by most of his peo[)l(*, Vi/ier Ali 
fled into Jiajpootana, and took refuge 
with tlie rajali of ,Jypoor. The laws of 
hospitality are held as sacred among the 
Bajpoots. However di'^giisted the rajah 
ofJypxmr might be at the crimes of his 
guest, and however much he might wish 
to conciliate the British government, he 
could not venture to surrender Vizier Ali 
openly, as such a deed would dishonour 
him in the eyes of his proud and puncti- 
lious countrymen; but upon his being 
given up to Colonel Collins, he at- 
t.empted to throw llie blame of that 

• “Jugmit Sin;?,” Mr. Davjs, “vas a 

man of some lalciit, but of 11101 <iiiiate vanity 
lit* posst'wU an oxo.ellfnt IVr>«i.in library, ami 
wa-* pi 011(1 of bis poetical compositions iti lh.it 
languaut*. wliirli Mussulmans oiilj coiibl .ippic- 
oiale. Tins was not luilikclv to haie influenced 
him in relyin;; on a chief of that rHlii,Moo lor Ins 
ailgrunducnicnt II is delight w.is to repeat a 
compliment that h.vl been paid him hv a tormer 
nabob, \iho c.illed him ‘ the iii;'liiiii;'ale of 
India.' ” 


breach of hospitality on his chief mi-v 
Ulster; and he actually imprisoned tliat 
functionary for some lime, for lia\ing, 
as he saiil, delivered up his guest 
to the English without his consent 
or knowledge. It is not said, however, 
that the rajah was intlneneed by any 
ofters of reward, or by any other base 
motive, to give nji the man vbo bad 
claimed Ids protection. He stijmlatcd 
with Colonel (killins that tlie Ide of 
Vizier Ali should be sacred, and that he 
should not be confined in iions or fetters. 
Vizier Ali was earrii'd ibroiigb the city 
of Benares as a prisoner, on the first anni- 
versary of bis insurrection and murders. 
Being carried down to Caliuitta, be was 
lodged in Eort Wiliam, in a hoinb-jiroof 
cliamber, divided b\ strong iron gratings 
into three parts. The largest part in llie 
centre was oe(*npied by the nabob, and the 
other two parts were occupied by sentrii'*', 
one English and one nati\e. At length 
after many yeais of eajitivity in this dull 
cage, he was transferi ed to a more comfort- 
able prison in the palace built for T'ippoo 
Sultami’s family in the fort of Vellore. 
There the females of iiis family snbse- 
(jiiently joined him, and there lie dietl a 
few years ago. 

Tlie Kail of iMornington, upon his re- 
turn to the seat of tin* supreme govern- 
ment, expressed in Avarru and hearty 
terms bis admiration of the eondnet of 
the stout-heai led and active judge, attri- 
buting tliesafet} of the EnglisJi lesidi nts, 
and the .salvation of tin* city of Benares 
from pillage, to tin* “sneeessfni issue of 
thaianluous trial of Ins prndenei*, aetis ity, 
and resolution.” Mr. Da\ is was soon 
removed to CaJentta, to fill offices of 
higher trust and inipoitanoc* ; and tlie 
personal friendship which grew up be- 
tween him and tlie gova'rnor-geiieral 
lasted for life.* 

The occurrences at Benares and in 
Oude, Saadut Ali’s confession of his owui 

‘ Vizier Ali Kiiiiu,iir lb»* Massacre oT Hciiare*', 

li.iptiT in liritu-.h Iiub.m iJisiory,' Uy .T F. 

l),i\is, Ksip . 

Ml DiiMs. by pnbhsliinw this litth^ volunK* or 
.r.icl, ha-' (iisch.ir^'ed .1 duiv of lib.il ])ietv, and 
li.iM done honour to liis f.ithei’t iiieinoiy. We 
kvsh ifiat other sons Mould lollow liis ex.iniple, 
lu-te.id of destroying or .il together iicgleTliiig 
loeiimeuts .and family papers. 
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helplessness and entire want of confidence 
in his troops, the iiiviision and partial de- 
vastation of Gonickpoor, by his rival aii<l 
the mountiiin robbers, all concurred in 
fixing; tiie resolution' of the governor- 
general to reduce a part of the mutinous 
and useless military establishment of the 
nabob-vizier; and at the same time to 
increase tlie efficient force which the 
Company maintained for the defence of 
that prinee’s dominions. Saadut Ali, 
fully sensible of the dangers to which he 
was exposed from internal insurrection 
and from foreign attack, would gladly 
have received the additional troops of the 
(.'ompanj, Imt the ad<litional pay which 
was demanded greatly distressed him; 
and he shuffled and ecpiivocated. in the 
hope of dehi} ing or frustrating a measure 
which must go to prevent his accumu- 
lating and hoarding up money, lly the 
treaty concluded witli Sir. John Shore tlie 
Company Avere at liberty to increase the 
number of their forces serving in Oude, 
if th^y deemed it necessary to the security 
of the two states, or the territories of 
Glide and those of the Company. After 
what had happi'iied it was difficult to 
deny the necessit}. I'lie nabob- vizier 
had himself admitted it; 1ml now he pre- 
tended that he couhl triust his own troops, 
and that no increase of the subsidiary 
force was called for. He spoke of abdi- 
cating the nmsnud rather than submit to 
the governor-generars wishes ; he talked 
about a pilgrimage to Mecca; and it ap- 
pears that lie would glailly have retired 
if he had been allowed to carry his trea- 
sure w ith him. Lord Moriiingtoii ordered 
the additional force to marcli into the 
country, and sent his brother the Honour- 
able Mr. Henry Wellesley* to Lucknow 
to conclude a treaty by which a territorial 
cession should be made to the Company, 
equal to tlie payment of the inci*eased 
subsidiary force. Unable any longer to 
evade compliance, Saadut Ali signed the 
treaty, allotted some fertile districts, w^ei- 
coined the new battalions, and dishandetl 
the rubble rout which had been called his 
army, fiy this cession, the territories 
of the Company were interposed as a bar- 
rier between the dominions of the vizier 

• Now Lord CowU*y. 


and his foreign enemies; and, altliough 
the Company may, by an improved 
system of management and a better se- 
cured tranquillity, have raised the value of 
the districts ceded, the actual net receipts 
of that prince’s treasury fi om these dis- 
tricts was not :nore than the amount 
which he had before paid to the Com- 
pany as a fixed subsidy, and much 
less than he had become lianle to pay 
under the treaty coiicliiiled with Sir John 
Shore. In the presimt treaty, negotiated 
by the governor-genejars brother, and 
dated in November, Saadut Ali 

agreed to introduce, by means of bis ow n 
officers, into the extensive territories 
which remained to him, such a system 
of administration as shonhl he eoiulucive 
to the prosperity ol‘ his subjects, and to 
the security of the lives and property of 
all the inhabitants. This treaty was final 
as an arrangement, and pnaluctive of 
great good to both contracting parties. 
It closed all irritating questions between 
them; and it fully provided, under every 
contingency, for the defence of the terri- 
tories of Glide, for, with fourteen or fifteen 
thousand disciplined fr(x>ps, there was little 
to fear from any enemy that could aji- 
iroach the frontiers, and nothing to appre- 
lend from internal jilots or tumults. The 
country ad\anced rapidly in prosperity, 
and, gratified in his love of money by an 
increase of revenue, the iiahob-vizier 
hccame contented and grateful, proiing 
by actions, as well as by professions, his 
attachment to the British government. 
When the wrar with the Mahrattas com- 
menced, the governor-general had the 
satisfaction of receiving the voluntary aid 
of this prince. Saadut Ali sent as a prt'- 
sent a number of fine horses from his stud, 
sufficient to mount a regiment of dra- 
goons, and contributed, by large loans 
tvot \ his treasury, to the general success 
of that expensive and extensive war. 

Mr. Henry Wellesley, after concluding 
this treaty of Lucknow, proceeded to take 
charge of the ceded provinces, as lieuten- 
ant-governor, in order to effect a settle- 
ment of their boundaries and revenues; 
an arduous labour which he is said to 
have performed in a manner as honour- 
able to his own character as it wras advan- 
tageous to tlie public interest. The gross 
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revenue, estimated at one crore and thirty- 
five lacs of ru[)ees in the treaty of Luck- 
now, was soon raised considerably, and 
by means which relieved rather than dis- 
tressed the T>eople.* 

In the Carnatic, as in Oude, affairs 
cnuld not possibly remam on the footing 
on which they had been left by Sir John 
Shore. After various and fruitless repre- 
sentations to the NalK)b(Jmdut-uI-OmraIi, 
Lord Mornington proceeded to act with 
him in the same decided manner with 
which he acted with Saadut Ali, feeling 
and exj)ressing his C(m\ iction that some 
new arrangement must be made to save 
the CVnnpany from loss, the nahoh from 
ruin, and the inhabitants from misery and 
starvation. Omdut-ul-Omrah’s negligent, 
and at times equivocal, conduct during 
the war witli 1’ippoo Sultauii, and ti'.e 
last siege of Seriiigapatain, was not cal- 
culated to conciliate the governor-general. 
Soon after the capture of ScTingapatam 
certain documents were discovered among 
the seeret records of the Sultaun, contain- 
ing coneliisive evidence of a secret cor- 
respondence having been carried on Ik*- 
tween ()mdnt-ul-Onirah andTippoo, with 
objects very hostile to the Lnglish. These 
documents were carefully exainineil by 
Mr. Edmonstonc, the Persian translator. 
Among them were found a cipher and a 
key to it, which the nabol) had transmitted 
to the Sultaun. t The pajiers proved that 
the nabol) had manifested his marked dis- 
approbation of the triple alliance (of the 
English, Nizam, and Mahrattas) which 
had reduced the power of the Sultaun ; 
and that he hiid stigmatized the Nizam as 
having acted contrary to the dictates of 
religion, which required that all true Mo- 
hammedans should join in support of that 
cause of which TipiM)o Sultaun was the 
chief pillar ; and that his correspondence 
with the Mysorean had been continued 
through a series of years. All this was 
not only in violation of the spirit of jAii d 
Cornwallis’s treaty of 1792, hut in direct 

* Malcolm, ‘Polit Hist.;' Marquess Welles 
lay, ‘ Iml. Dispatches.’ 

f It was liisrovereil bv the key to the cipher 
that the Kn|{lish were (lebi;;;nated W the name of 
Taza fFarredji, vt new cMners ; the Nizam by that 
of Fletch. or nothing; and the Mahrattas by that 
of Pouchy OP contempuhle. 


violation of the letter of one of its most 
important articles, w hich stipulated “ that 
the nabob shall not enter into any nego- 
tiations or political corresjioiKlcnce with 
any Eiiropctui or native Power whatever, 
without the consent of the Company.” 
liord C^Hve,* the son of the real founder 
of oiir Indian enjpire, had succct*ded Lord 
Hobart as governor of Madras, and had 
been authorized by the Karl of Moniing- 
tou to institute these inquiries, t})e result 
of which was a decided conviction in 
Lord Clive’s mind that Onulut-ul-Omrah 
ought to be deposed, and that his terri- 
tories, or the civil and military govcni- 
meiit of them, ought to he hciice forward 
placed ill the hands of the Company. 
Lord Clive wrote to the governoi-ge- 
iieral, — 

“ With this strong evidence of internal 
treachery, and of open opjiosition to our 
interests in tJie Carnalie, estalilislied by 
treaty, it is my deliberate opinion, that ii 
further adherence to the lettcu* of the 
treaty of 1792, while the Nabob Omdiit- 
ul-Omrah lias been, and now is, ])er- 
fidiously betraying the spirit and sub- 
stance of the alliance between liim and 
the Company, would b(‘ as inconsistent 
with the true principles of public faith, as 
it would be obviously incompatible with 
the preservation of our just rights anil 
iutere.sts. 

“ On thc.se grounds, T have no hesita- 
tion in recommending to >our Lonlsln'p 
the immediate assnnqition of tlie civil 
and military government of the (’arnune, 
under such provisions «is your lordship 
may be pleased to authorize for his high- 
ness the nabob, his higlinchs’s family, and 
the principal olliccrs of his govTi'innent.” 

Upon the receipt of this dispatch, the 
governor-general, whose activity w'as pro- 
digious, resolved to proceed to Madras, if 
not to Arcot, a.s soon as the season per- 
mitted, for the purpose of settling in per- 
son an arrangement in the Carnatic. 
Finding, however, that the state of aifairs 
in Oude and other business would pre- 
vent his quitting llengal, he, in the inontli 
of March, 18(H, directed Lord Clive to 
send Mr. Wehbc, the chief executive officer 
of the Madras government, to (/alcutta, in 

* Tlie present Earl Powm. 
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order that he nuf^l>t have the fullest com- 
munication with that very able and expe- 
rienced officer, ]^H^viously to issuing his 
linal instructions for the settlement of the 
(varnatic. Mr. Wehhc had scarcely 
reached Fort William vrlieii the alarm- 
ing state of ()nidut-ul-()mrah induced 
la)rd C^live to address a letter to the 
governor-general, stating the conduct he 
intended to pursue if the nabob should 
die before his final instructions reached 
him. liord (Olive's plan was to assume 
the civil an<l military power of the 
C’arnatic in tlic name of the (\unpany, 
until the Karl of Moniingtoii’s plan 
for its governmcjit should be finally 
arranged. Ily this time the governor- 
general was in possession of letters and 
instructions from home, anthori/ing ihc 
proceedings he had contemplated. The 
president of the Hoard of (Control coin- j 
cided ill the conclusions which his lord- 
ship had draivii from the documents found 
in Seringaiiutam, and in the measures 
which he intended to adopt; the secret 
committee of the (^oiirt of Directors ex- 
pressed their entire approbation of the 
resolution Mliieh the governor-general 
had taken, of demanding some more cer- 
tain jiledges of tlie tidelit}' of the nahoh 
of the Carnatic than the (\)mpany then 
possessed. Many months before this, and 
at a period antecedent to the war with 
Tippoo Sultaun and the discovery of the 
iiahob’s treacherous correspondence with 
that inveterate enemy of the English, the 
secret committee of the (\mrt of Direc- 
tors had wiitten to the governor-general ; 
— “ In the event of a war ivith Tippoo 
Sultaun, the respective countries of the 
Naliob of Arcot and the Kajah of Tan- 
jore will of course come under the Com- 
pany's management ; and w^e direct, that 
they he not relinipiished writhout special 
orders from us, or from the ('ourt of 
Directoi-s, for that purpose, in order to 
a fiord sufficient time for the formation of 
arrangements for relieving those respec- 
tive princes from all encumbrances on 
their revenues.” This clearly proves that 
previously to the discovery of Oiiidiit-ul- 
Omrali’s treachery, the Indian govern- 
ment in England contemplated a depar- 
ture from the stipulation of the treaty of 
1792, of which the restoration of the 


nalKib's country at the conclusion of the 
war, unless in certain cases (w'hich had 
not occurred at the date of the secret 
committee’s order), was an exjiress con- 
dition. This instruction indeed was con- 
clusive as to the principle upon w hich the 
Court of Direct^.'. desired that all trans- 
actions with the nabidi should be regu- 
lated, Lord Morniiigton ilctermined to 
act upon this principle Avithout any delay ; 
and delay must have been the more dan- 
gerous, as most of the territories under 
Fort St. George W'ore in a disturhc‘d or 
very uneasy state. In the first instance, 
however, he merely vvi’ote to T^ord (^liv^e 
to prosecute the inquiry into the nabob’s 
conduct, by a personal examination of his 
vakeels or agents, and of some officers of 
the late Tippoo Sultaun, who knew the 
secrets of the intrigue. He had already 
directed that the Governor of Madras 
should take no decisive step unless tlie 
nabob died ; hut, in case of that event, 
r>ord (’’live w’as instruct'd to ^ai^e to the 
musnnd either Hoossein Ali, the n'pnted 
son of Omdut-ul-Omrah, or Azeem-iil- 
DoAvlali, the acknowledged son of Ameor- 
ul-Omrah, under the previous condition 
that the nabob elect should resign to the 
Company the entire civil and military 
administration of the (’arnatic, and rest 
satisfied with the titles and honours of 
sf)vereignty, and an animal stipend to Ixi 
paid by the Company out of the revenues 
of the country. l>ut the elevation of 
either of these two princes was to be con- 
sidered as a measure of expediency, not 
of right ; the governor-general consider- 
ing the right of the whole family as for- 
feited by the eonduct of Omdut-ul-Om- 
rah. The government of Madras was di- 
rected to make the first offer to the re- 
puted son of Omdut-ul-OiTirah : if he 
refused to subscribe to the conditions, the 
inii nud Avas to he offered to Azeeni-nl- 
Dowlah ; and if this prince rejected the 
ott'er, the Madras government was to re- 
fer for further orders to the govenior- 
general. 

Omdut-ul-Oinrah continued very side, 
but did not die quite so soon as Aivas ex- 
pected. In the meanwhile the condition 
of the Carnatic became w orse and worse, 
the nabob’s officials and iisurei’s grinding 
the faces of the noor inhabitants. To 
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have left the country in this couditioi 
would have been equally cruel and im- 
politic. On the '28th of May, Lord 
Moniington sent more decisive instruc- 
tions to Lord Clive. After slating tliai 
his highness the nabob uas reduced bj 
his own bad eoruluct to the condition o 
a public enemy, that he had forfeited 
t'very claim to the confidence of the Com 
pany, and that he could no longer he per 
initted, either in justice or in policy, tf 
retain the possessicui of resources greate 
than were requisite for the support of tin 
rank wliich it should be judged pro])er U 
permit him to liold, the governor-general 
directed Lord Clive to stipulate with his 
highness for tlie coTiiplete resignation of 
tile eivil and military government, upon 
condition of his receiving a stipend not 
exceeding three, and not under two, lacs- 
of ,]jagodas annually, independent of i\ 
provision for the other branches of his 
family, his principal olficers, &c. Ixird 
Clivi* was iustrneted to make the nabob 
acquainted with the proofs of his treachery 
whicli were in the possession of the llri- 
lish government, and to show him that 
he had no claitii to either forheanince or 
generosity. In case of the nabob’s re- 
fusing this treaty, Lord Clive was coiu- 
nian<led to assume the country under a 
proclamation, which aoeompanied the 
letter of instructions, and w hich exhibited 
the causes of that mea-^iire. But in every 
case, Lord Clive was to piovide in a 
liberal manner for the nabob’s support, as 
well as for that of his family, state offi- 
cers, &c. When the goveriior-geuerars in- 
stnietions reached Madras, the state of the 
nabob’s health was so bad as to prevent 
liOrd Clive taking any immediate mea- 
sures. During this period of inaction on 
the part of the Eiiglisli, different branches 
of the nabob’s family, quite certain of his 
speedy dissolution, commenced intrigues 
for the succession, which convulsed the 
palace and disturbed the whole country; 
and a body of men were secretly intro- 
duced into the palace by the dying nabob’s 
brotlier, Ilissam-ul-Mulk, wlio was loud 
in asserting his claim to the niusnud. 
All this obliged Lord Clive to send a dc- 
tachineut of the Company’s troops to oc- 
cupy the chief entrance into' the palace, to 
preserve order and tranquillity, and to 


guard against the seizure of any treasure 
or property belonging to the nabob. That 
dying prince expressed his satisfaction at 
this step. On the Ihth of .Inly, 1801, the 
nabob expired. A few' hours after he 
lieard the news, Lord Clive deputed Mr. 
Webbe and Lieutenant-Colonel (?lose to 
confer with tlic principal officers of the 
court, and the two advisers of Iloossein 
Ali, the nqjuted son of the deceased ruler. 
These khans refuse<l to enter into any 
treaty which v\ as grounded on the basis 
of the civil and military government of 
the country being vc'sled in tin* (.knnpauy. 
Tile two commissioners then desired to 
have a personal interview and conference 
witli Iloossein Ali himself, wlio was not 
a child, but a youth of (*igbteeii years of 
age — an age at which the inoiul and pliy- 
sical powers of man are full} developt*d 
ill India, and at which many iiabolis had 
ascended the musnnd and govcrni'd lor 
themselves, ''i'he khans pleadul that the 
youth was inoperienced and incapalili* 
of deciding on high state interests ; hut 
the eoniniissioners insisted iqam seeing 
him, and at lengtii the khans reluctantly 
consented. 'I'lie conference took place on 
the I Uth of .Inly . 'J"he young man, acting 
or siH*aking as he was jiroinptcd by the 
khans, expressed an aversion to the pro- 
poseil treaty, and ileelared that he must 
be guided by the ad\i(‘eof the two khans 
wiio had been appointed bis guardians by 
the late nabob, (^donel Close and Mr. 
Webbe tlien informed tin* nobles that Lord 
(’live himself was coining to have an in- 
terview with Iloossein Ali, and that bis 
lordship would soon be in the tent of the 
British officer cominaiiding the troojis 
stationed at the palaci*. 'I'ln* kliaiis laised 
many objections to this visit and endea- 
voured to delay it; but finding their argu- 
ments of no avail, tJiey went away to 
prepare Iloossein All’s e(piij)age and re- 
tinue. As soon as they w'ere gone, the 
young man whispered to the tw'o eomniis- 
sioners that he had been deadved by his 
guardians, and that he w'as ready to go 
‘o the tent and meet Lord (^live, without 
attending to the khans.' In a very short 
lime his lordship and the young nabob 
[net in the tent, from which all the khans 
were presently ordered to withdraw. As 
hose nobles disappeared, all objections 
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disappeared. The only anxiety displayed 
by the young man was about the provi- 
sion for his personal expenses, and his 
power over the treasure of the late nulM>h, 
which he seemed to consider as large. 
He agreed that a treaty should be made 
out upon the basis proposed by the go- 
vernor-general ; declaring his conviction 
that such a treaty would prove beucficial 
to himself and his family. Hut, at another 
conference wliich took place on the fol- 
lowing day, in the presence of the khans, 
the young man entirely changed his tone, 
and declared his fixed resolution to be 
guided by his guardians. It was thought 
that this extraordinary change might have 
proceeded from fear. The khans and the 
atteudants were therefore dismissed, and 
Iloossein Ali was left in the tent teU^^-a- 
tete with liord Clive, (’ontrary to ex- 
pectation, his lordship found the youth 
linn and sullen. He declared that he 
would face every danger rather than 
submit to the etmditions ijroposed. After 
trying a variety of arguments. Lord 
Clive, finding that heremainetl unmoved, 
informed him that he had forfeited all 
claiuis to consideration, and must abide 
the coiisequence.s. 

The rmisnud w as now offered, under 
the same conditions, to Azeem-ul-Dow- 
bili. Dillicultios of a serious nature oc- 
curred : this prince was kept in a most 
rigorous confinement by the khans ; the 
commissioners could not get at him ; and 
it was feared tJiat, should his intended 
elevation be known, it might prove dan- 
gerous to his life. These (lifticulties were 
removed by the hold proceedings of the 
klians, which evinced a contempt of the 
Company’s authority, and which ref.|uired 
active ami instant measures. These 
nobles privately placed Hoossein Ali on 
the innsmul, and prepared to prrKdaiiii 
him publicly. Upon this Lord Clive 
gave immediate orders to the Company’s 
troops to take possession of the palace, 
and remove all the nalxib’s guards. No 
resistance was offered : every part of the 
palace was occupied ; the nalxih’s guards 
quietly withdrew; Axeem-ul-Uowlah was 
liberated from his prison, and had a guard 
of honour allotted to him. The liberated 
prince was grateful and submissive ; on 
the 25th of July he concluded the treaty 


with Colonel Close and Mr. Wehbc, upon 
the basis laid down by the governor-ge- 
neral ; and on the 2f)th he was introduced 
to Lord Clive, and conducted to the pa- 
lace of Ameer Hagh. which had formerly 
been the residence of his father. Hy this 
treaty all the p-t^wers of government were 
delivered over in |)cr])etuity to the Ho- 
nourable East India Ci^mpany, and were 
totally and for ever renounced by the 
nabob. Including all his allowances, 
nearly' one-fifth of the revenues of the 
Carnatic was made over to the nabob; 
and he w^iis relieved from the crushing 
weight of debt which had hwn created 
by his predecessors, which had encum- 
l)ered the revenues of the country, and 
which was rapidly destroying all classes 
of the inhabitants. The Company en- 
gaged to liquidate, by degrees, all such 
portions of this great debt as should be 
proved to Ikj just.* An end was thu.s put 
to that divided rule which had proved so 
great a curse ; and the nabob was limited 
to that only sort of life for which nal)obs 
were fit— a bfe of form and ceremony, 
of eiuse and magnificence. Ever since 
the conquests of the first and great Lord 
Clive, the rulers of the Carnatic, like 
those of Hengal and other countries, were 
virtually iiotliing hut vassals and depend- 
ants oil the EnglisJi, without whose aid 
not one of them could have kept his seat 
on the musnml, or could have defended 
his country either from intestine troubles 
or from foreign invasion. In this light, 
and in none other, were they considered 
by tlieir own subjects, and by all their 
neighbours. I'lieir territories were sub- 
stantially territories conquered by the 
sword and by policy, although the Eng- 
lish chose to exercise the rights of con- 
quest with gentleness and forbearance, 
and to cover over the real condition of 
tl’c nabobs with strange metaphysical dis- 
tinctions and refinements. Out of these 
quibbles sprang innumerable difficulties 
and embarrassments to our govemors-ge- 
iieral, to our judge.s of the supreme 
court at Calcutta, and to other function- 
aries; as well as many woes and long- 

* Treaties published by the East India Com- 
pany. * Marquess Wellesley’s Dispatches ’ ‘ Sir 
John Malcolm's Political Hist, ind.’ 
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sufferings to the oppressed and distracted 
natives, who were often driven to despair 
by their mock rulers or nabobs, while the 
real sovereign power merely looked on. 
If the rights of sovereignty had been 
assumed — if the Company or nation had 
frankly proclaimed themselves, what they 
were ac Jhrtoj the lords and rulers of the 
Carnatic, Oude, &c. — many evils might 
have l)eeii avoided ; if when, by arms or 
by policy, the English fn‘st obtained do- 
minion over these principalities and 
powtMs, they had assumetl their proper 
style and title, instead of calling them- 
selves protectors, allies, auxiliaries, and 
the like (with a false moderation of lan- 
guage which deceived no one, either in 
hliiropc or in Asia', the great J.ord (?live, 
Warren Ha.stiiigs, and the Marque'^s 
Wellesley would liave been relieved from 
many a false position, and actions not 
always warranted by their nominal re- 
lations with the native princes Mmuld 
have been reconcilable to the l.aw of 
Nations. 

The Hajah of Tanjore, the neighbour of 
the late Nabob of the Carnatic, Mas quite 
as dependent as that iiriiice upon the 
Company, and had hetm qu.te as iinfaitli- 
fnl to his treaties. On a more limited 
scale his government Mas equally de- 
struclive of industry and prosiierity. He 
behaved so badly during l.ord Corn- 
wallis's war Mitli Tippoo Sultnnn, that 
the English deliberated even then upon 
th^ propriety of taking the government 
out of his hands. During Lord Harris’s 
campaign and the siege of Seringapatain, 
he corresponded with the enemy, withheld 
the assistance he was hound to give to the 
English, and committed other offences. 
There M as a claimant to tJie niusimd who 
pleaded a more legitimate right to it, and 
who was ready to purchase bis elevation 
by complying with the will of the Com- 
pany ; and as early as the end of October, 
1799, Ameer Sing was dethroned, and 
Serfogee was put in his place, but not 
until he had resigned for ever all the 
powers of goverimient to the English, 
and accepted a pension of one lac of star 
pagodas, with a fifth of the revenues. 

In another and distant quarter a de- 
pendent and almost fictitiems government 
was broken up. The nabob of Surat had 


long owed his political existence to the 
presidency of Bombay, mIio had gar- 
risoned and hold tlie castle of Surat, and 
had otherwise supjwrted and defended 
him at a great expense. In 1797 the 
Court of Directors and the Bombay 
government exprei«>sed their impatience at 
I the unliquidated and increasing debt, and 
called upon the nabob to reform his 
system, to disband his oM^n undisciplined 
and mutinous soldiery, and assign to the 
Company funds Kiiflicieiit to maintain 
three battalions of sej>oys. After long 
pressing, the nabob agreed to i)ay one lac 
and thirty thousand rupees per annum to 
the Compai»y; hut before the treaty was 
fini.shed he died, leaving only an infant 
son, who folloM'ed him to the gi'ave in a 
very few weeks. ’ITk* succession M^as 
claimed by the nabob’s brother, who had 
no chance of success except through the 
countenance and assistance of tin* English. 
The government of Bombay refused to 
establish him on the mnsnnd iinl(‘ss he 
agreed to pay the troops and the arrears 
due for them, and to admit a r(*gular 
court of judicature. ''I'lie claimant hesi- 
tatt'd, equivocated ; and thereupon, on the 
loth of Marc h, 18o(), the governor-gcMieral 
oitlered him to be set aside, and the 
goverumeut and revenues of J^iirat to be 
assumed by the English. A liberal 
alloM^ance was made to the claimant. 
However dista.steful this arrangement 
may have been to the helplc.ss nabob, it 
Mas acceptable and highly beneficial to 
the people, M'ho had repeatedly applied to 
the government of Bombay for proteetioji 
against their native rulers, and for se- 
curity to their property and fiade. It 
was the Ilnglish, and tlie English alone, 
that had jjreserved the city from the de- 
structive conque.stsof the Mahrattas ; and 
it M'as at the invitation of the inhabitants 
that the l^nglish had first taken posses- 
sion of the ccistle of Surat. This was not 
a place to be left to the misrule and con- 
fusion which inseparably accompany a 
double or divided rule. Though declined 
from its ancient pr()s|x*iity and inag- 
nificeuee, Surat, the c^iqiital of fJnzerat, 
was still one of the most pojiulous eilies 
in all India, and being advantageously 
situated on the south bank of the Tuj)tec 
river, at the distance of only twenty miles 
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from the sea, its commerce was still con- 
siderable. It was inliabited hy Mussul- 
mans, Hindus, Parst‘es, and Borahs, and 
was fretjuented for the purposes of trade 
by people of other religions ; and to pre- 
serve tranrpullity in the city by checking 
the fanatical ebullitions of the followers 
of so manyliostile faiths was a task which 
had far exceeded the power and faculties 
of the nabobs. Surat had been for many 
years tlic head-quarters of anarchy and 
assassination. In ITOri the Moham- 
medan and Hindu inhabitants waged a 
ferocious war ujHm one another in the 
streets, and committed atrocities which 
scai'ed away many of the more pacific 
denizens and visitors, upon w hose industry 
and trade the pros|H‘rity of the city mainly 
depended. There was no [)olice, no law, 
no regularity in the collection of the 
taxes and port duties, no redress for any 
grievances, except occasionally by appeal 
to the Briti&ii resident or to the pre- 


sidency of Bombay ; and Lord Morning- 
ton appears to have been justified in saying 
that the nabobs had proved themselves as 
incompetent to conduct the internal affairs 
of tliis populous city as to provide for its 
external defence. Here, as in Tanjore 
and in the Carnatic, the assumption of all 
the powers of govtunment by the Com- 
pany was felt as a blessing by the people ; 
and if the ancient prosperity of Surat 
has not been restored, the cause is to be 
sought for, not in the misnianagement 
of the Company, but in natural circuiri- 
stances over which goveriiineiit can ex- 
ercise very little control. But now, at 
least, the reign of law' and a good police 
are established, and the Mohammedan 
prays in his mosque, the Hindu performs 
his religious rites, and the Parsec, the 
disciple of Zoroaster, worships the Al- 
mighty power in the rising and the set- 
ting sun, without shedding each other’s 
blood. 
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It was hi o Illy necessary that the British 
po^Acr in India sliould bo consolidated, 
and its command of resources extended, 
for when the governor-general had effected 
his settlements in Oude, the Carnatic, 
'ranjorc, and Surat, he found himself on 
the verge of a long and most costly war. 
I'ippoo was in his grave ; but a new and 
formidable enemy to the lOiiglish had 
started up in the Mahratta confederacy ; 
and a cle>er Frenchman was lending the 
aidofliis military Knowledge and genius 
to these warlike ITiiulns. This French- 
man was M. Berron, of whom some men- 
tion has been already made. He had 
first come to the country as a petty officer 
of a sliip with Admiral 8nff‘rein, in thty 
year 1782, when the go\ernmenl of T,ouis 
XVI. was making a desperate struggle 
wdtli the genius and resouices of Warren 
Hastings for the supremacy in Hindustan. 
After a variety of adventures he heeame 
tjuartermastcr-sergeant to a corj)S con- 
tjiining some Frenchmen in the service 
of wScindiah. He faught for this chief in 
more tlian one great battle, and was gra- 
dually raised to the rank of a general, and 
to the command in chief of Scindiulfs 
forces, the best and select portion of 
wliicli owed to him the good discipline 
it had attained. A wide territory in the 
.Iinnna region was assig-iied to him by his 
ihankful employer: he displaced mucli 
of the ])omp and exercised much of the 
soverei^giity of an Oriental jiotentatc ; and 
when, in 1 7l)3, that flitting phantom the 
Mogul emperor, Shah Alum, became the 
prison('r of Scindiah, it w as to this once 
l)<)or and lowly Frenchman, this ci-devant 
petty officer in Suffrein’s Mjuadron, that 
the custody of his jjorson was confided. 
His honours, his wealth, and his authority 
excited the envy and malice of many of 
the Mahratta chiefs. In 1802, w'hen 


Scindiah made war ujxm the Pcishwa, or 
Mahratta sovereign of Pooiiah, aiul ex- 
pelled him fj-om his dominions. Perron 
lent liis valuable assistance. The dis- 
possessed Peishwa applied foi- assistance 
to the English, wIjo had Jong conceived 
apprehensions of the turbulent S|>irit, the 
aiiihition, and power of Scindiah; and on 
the 31st of December, lvS02, a subsidiary 
treaty was eonehided at Bassein. 'J'he 
Nizam of the Deccan joined with the 
English and the Peisliwa, wJnle the pow- 
erful Kajah of Berar united his forces to 
those of Scindiah. 'J'Jic govei*iJor-gc- 
neral had three great ohjecis in view' - 
to restore the comparatively pacific and 
friendly Peishwa, to destroy or dissipafe 
the formidable disciplined forces which 
Perron had raised, and whieh eontained 
S(‘vcral other Fivncli officers, and to de- 
feat heindiah’s vast plans of eneroaehment 
and aggrandizement, w hu h were tlireaten- 
iug to com ulse the wliole of India from 
the Himalaya Mounlains to ( a])e Co- 
morin. Hordes of banditti had been for 
some time daily pouring in from Mai w a 
and IliiKliistan, to enrol themselves ,it 
Poonali under tlie banners of Scindiah, 
who promised them plumler as well as 
pay. It was impossi])le that th<*se de- 
vouring armies should limit their opera- 
tions to the JMaliratta states, or to the 
contest for the sovereignty of those coun- 
tries: they must be early forced bv want, 
if not invited by policy, to invade the 
richer territories of the" British govern- 
ment or the territories of its allies. The 
scene too was open to l^'rench intrigue. 
The governoi-gi-neral had received in- 
telligence of the jieace di' Amiens, wJiieh 
w'ould allow the French to revisit India 
as friends, and then to renew their ( or- 
respondonce with all the enemies of the 
English. If Scindiah were allowed U) 
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establisli a comj)lete a-scendency over the 
Mahratta empire, from the banks of the 
Ganj»:es to the Sea of Main bar, there could 
Ih? little doubt in tlie mind of any man 
acquaint(*d with the constitution of the 
army of that chief, and the influence and 
antliority of the F rench officers by whom 
it was commanded, that the French nation 
might ill a very few years aid him to the 
consolidation of a military ]jovvcr which 
would have struck at the very existence 
of the llritish government in India. 
Scindinh, and his father before him, had 
owed their power to Frenoh officers, to 
French arms, and to French counsels. 
The present ni lor was so frirniliari/ed to 
their systems, manners, and feelings, as 
to be almost lialf a Frenchman himself. 
The Feishwa, in imploring for English 
assistance, liad engaged to receive a 
subsidiary F.nglish force, and to cede, for 
its subsistence and pay, territories render- 
ing an annual revenue of twenty-six lacs 
of rupees. The Feishwa at the same 
time engaged to identify his interests 
with those of the (Company, and to con- 
clude a defensive alliance on the basis of 
the treaty of Hyderabad, which I^ord 
Morniugton had concluded with the 
Ni/ani of the Deccan. In the treaty of 
liasseiii as finally concliuh‘d, on the .'Ust 
of December, 1802, these conditions were 
inserted. Moreover the Feishwa re- 
nounced all claims to Surat and to the 
other disti'icts in G uzei at which had re- 
cently lK*en assumed by the (yompany ; he 
agreed to abide by the arbitration of the 
Company in all his unsettled disputes with 
the Nizam ; and he also engaged to dis- 
charge from his service any Europeans 
that belonged to nations hostile to the Eng- 
lish, or that were discovered meditating 
injury or carrying on intrigues injurious 
to the interests of the English. In return, 
the English government bound itself to 
funiisli to the Feishwa a subsidiary force 
of six battalions of native infantry, witli a 
complement of field-pieces and European 
artillerymen. The treaty of Fassein was 
confirmed by the governor-general on the 
11th of February, 1803. 

Fy the treaty of Amiens, Pondicherry 
and their other factories had been restored 
to the French. The Court of Directors 
conceived that this pe.ace would be lasting. 


and therefore strongly recommended eco- 
nomy and retrenchment to their governor- 
general. But Lonl Morniugton and his 
bi-other never thought that there was any 
chance of remaining at peace with Fiuia- 
parte, and his lordship therefore wisely 
abstained from making any sudden re<luc- 
tion in the Indian .trmy. In taking re- 
possession of Pondiclieiry. the French 
officers acted wdtli consumn.ite inipni- 
dence, betraying the intentions of their 
master to make that city the centre of 
jKilitical intrigue, to saj) the power of the 
Company while the peace lasted, ami on 
the renewal of W'ar to contend once more 
with the Phiglish for dominion over the 
East. The views of the French govern- 
inent in resuming these Indian p()ss(‘ssions 
under the treaty of Amiens, were fully 
developed in a memoir drawn up hy Mon- 
sieur Lefehvre, an officer attaclicd to the 
staff that was formed for Pondicherry. 
It pointed out the possibility of :i French 
army reaching India by way of Egvjit 
and the Fed Sea. While the Engrisli 
w'ould lie directing all tlieir atU'ution to 
defeat the advance of this armament from 
the west, one secret expedition could be 
prepared to proceed from Spain h\ way 
of Mexico to Manilla, and another secret 
expedition, to be provided by tlie Dutch, 
could proceed by the Cape of Good Hope 
to the Sjiaiiish islands in the Indian Ocean, 
and from thence to Trincomalee in (’ey- 
lon, a port of the greatest importance to 
the English navy. It was calculated that 
these three joint expeditions, aided l)y the 
Mahrattas and other native powers ini- 
mical to the English, must inflict an irre- 
liarahle blow on the interests of Great 
Britain in India, and that, if those inte- 
rests were onct* destroyed, the invasion 
and conquest of England would Ik* easy 
achievements. Accordi ng to M. lA*febvre’s 
^ rojety the Frencli and their auxiliaries, 
on arriving in Hindustan, were to declare 
that they came to give liberty and inde- 
pendence to the native princes, to liberate 
the Great Mogul from thraldom, and to 
reconstruct the once magnificent empire 
of Timonr. 

If Bonaparte (without doing anything, 
else) could have forwardcil encourage- 
ment, money, and support to that adven- 
turer, Perron had abilities, and occupied 
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a positioi), wliich inlglit long lia\e proved 
very dangerous to the liritlsh power in 
India ; although it does not appear that 
Perron had eitlier much regard for Bona- 
parte or much nationality. It was thought 
that his leading passion was a love of 
money; and Lord Wellesley seems to have 
calculated on that passion as all'ording the 
means of detaching him from his old 
Indian master, and bringing him into the 
pay of the (^nnpany. AVheii (General Lake 
took tlie lield with an army of 10,500 
men, co-operate withwhicli loree .3r>0(» 
men were assembled near Allahabad, and 
alxait 2000 at Mirzapoor, the governor- 
general, who had previousl}' instructed 
iiim to make every possible eifort to <le- 
stroy and scatter or win over IVrron’s 
brigades, wrote to Lake • “ It wonhl be 

highly desirable to detach M. Perron 
from Scindiah’s service, hy paeijiu myo- 
iiotion. M. Perron’s inclination cer- 
tainly is to disi»ose of his power to a 
French purchaser ; hnt T should not he 
surprised if he were to be found reaily to 
enter into terms with us; provulrd he 
andd uhtain sitj/irieiit <ieetirili/ Jor his per- 
SDual interests. I empower your exeel- 
leiicy to conelude au} agretment for the 
sccurily of M. Perron's personal interests 
and property, accompanied by any tea- 
sotudne retnu/ieration from the British 
government, wliieh shall induee him to 
delirer up the trhole of his tnililan/ ie- 
soKt'ces and power y io(/ether with his ter- 
ritnritd possessiotis and the person of the 
Motfuly and (f the heir-apparr nty into your 
e-trellenefs )iands. Tlie same principle 
applies generally to M. Perron’s Euro- 
jieaii officers. And tlie proclamations 
with wliieli I liavc furnished your excel- 
lency will enable ^ou to avail }ourself of 
the first ojiportunity of olfering pro]) 0 - 
sitions to those officers, or to the several 
corps under M. Perron’s command.” It 
appears, however, that these ingenious 
proclamations and the correspondence 
opened did not produce the expected 
effect, ^’hat adventui’er took the field 
with U;,m)0 or 1 7, OIK) inlanlr) tlisci- 
pllned in tlu* Emopean niannei, a large 
body of irregular infaiitrv, fiom 15,noo 
to 2(S(M)() Maliratta liorse, and a nu- 
merous and wcll-ayijiointcd train of artil- 
lery. But in the meantime the voungei 

AOL. 11. 


brother of the governor-general, now 
Major-General Wellesley, had made a 
dash upon Pooiiah, had balked and 
driven out the Maliratta troops of llolkar, 
liad saved, by a most lapid and hiilliant 
inovemeiit,* that eajiital of tlie Peisliwa 
from lieing burned h^ Ilolkar's jieophs 
and had reinstated that prince in his do- 
minions. The IVishwa re-entered his 
capital early in the month of May. No 
opposition was offered to him ; on llie 
contrary, he was received by his suhjcets 
with demonstrations of joy and affection, 
and all the pniicijial eliiefs of the south- 
ern part of the Mahratfa emyiirc naicwed 
their allegiance to liiin, and gave their 
approbation and sanction to the treaty 
which he had coneluded with the JOng- 
li.sh. Several of these great chiefs, whose 
power resembled that of the great English 
barons in the time of the feudal system, 
and who had not made their appearance 
at court for many jears, now hastened to 
PtKmah, with their mail-elad and lance- 
bearing follow ers. At lii sL it w as thought 
that the war would end lu'iv, and that 
Seiiidiah, awed by the strength and jiopu- 
larity of the restored iVisliw’a, and hy 
the energy of the English generals, would 
endeavour to conclude a treaty of j>eac(‘. 
But Seindiah gave ear to the confident 
assurance of M. Perron, and counted 
upon the nmnher and efficiency of his dis- 
eiplmed corps, llis great ally llolkar, 
too, was all for war. llolkar, who tied 
before (General Wellesley witiiout fight- 
ing, joined In.^ forces to those of Sciiidiah 
ami the Jhijah of Berar. 'Phese allies 

• It WHS in llus of lliL' nnd 

tliiou;;Ii DiiMus w mlIi ai11 pn -.L-iilh In* 

Iti.'U rteiirral \\elU*sl(y in uN* .i new ei.i iii mn 
Inili.ui wnrl.ire. To ii'^c his own wonU. 

“ Wf marchnl to TooimIi liorii Sei inf,Mjial.>m, 

be.win ol thcstMi, tluoii^h .tioiintiv wlmli hail 
1 een ili*slro\ oil b\ I lolk.ir s in ni j , w illi lif.n j iiiins^ 

.It tho r.il**, HMM.iee, ol thirtmi .iiiil .i h.ilf 

initc'S .iil.ix, and il the Iwi-lvc il.iy.'' wliieli we 
halted on the Tonndjiidra loi oider> he eM-luded, 
we HiiiM'd at Poonah in two months Iruin tin* 
time V i; inaicheil. On this man ii we lost iki 
di.iii:; 1 it e.iltle. 1 reniaiiii d.iti the Deii^lihoiiihood 
ol I'oo 1 di, ui .1 C'wiinti y whi<h de>«-ives the iiann 
lit .1 deseit, loi MX vieik', and then man hen 
Hf^aiij with the tia.n lu the ‘•.line ■.(a'e to unni- 
liej b as whi'ti It left Sei lei'll] i ilii in, and tin* I uinti.. 
.\nd eiit'le weie in the held dnilriL,' the nionjiuoii.” 
— lies. 
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assumed a very high tone. Their con- 
federacy seemed the more dangerous as 
Scindiah possessed sevei'al convenient 
seaports through which he might receive 
assistance, if any should be sent him, 
from France, and as, conformably to the 
treaty of Amiens, the French had just now 
taken possession of their Indian factories. 
The energetic governor-general, whose 
plans were worked out by men as ener- 
getic as himself, resolved to allow the 
confederates no time. As in tlie days of 
Warren Hastings, immense marches were 
undertaken, and were performed with 
a much more astonishing precision and 
rapidity. 

Wliile General J.ake marclied towards 
JDelhi, biking by storm, as he passed 
it, the inifxirtant fortress of Ali-Ghiir, 
General Wellesley kept the cliief com- 
mand of all the llritisli and allied troops 
serving in the territoric's of the Pcishwa 
and the Nizam of the Deccan, having full 
powers to direct all the jwlitical affairs 
of the British government in those coun- 
tries,* After some fruitless negotiations 
with Scindiah, Wellesley marched from 
Poonah to the north, and, after sustain- 
ing a great loss in carriage-cattle, iie 
reached Ainne<lnughur, a strong place 
arrisoned by Scindiab’s troops, wliicli 
e forthwith U)ok by escalade. On the 
24tli of August he crossed the Godavery 
river, and on the 20th of that month he 
entered Aurungabad. On the same day 
that lie crossed the Godavery, Scindiah 
and tlie Kajah of llcrar, having avoided 
a corps under Colonel Stevenson, rushed 
with ail immense army of cavalry, and of 
cavalry alone, into the Nizam’s territory, 
by the Adjuntee ghaut or pass, intending 
to plunder and ravage, to cross the Goda- 
very, and to march upon Hyderabad. 
“ I Jiopo," said Wellesley on the ;i()fh, 
“ to be able to strike a blow against thidr 
myriads of horse in a few days, if I 
should not be so unlucky as to have (he 
Gotlavery become fordable about six. 
weeks sooner than usual.” He accord- 
ingly returned to that river and moved 
eastward along northern bank to in- 
tercept the enemy and place himself be- 
tween them and the very important city 
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of Hyderabad. Scindiah and the Rajah 
immediately altered their course, striking 
away in the direction of .lulnapoor; but 
Colonel Stevenson got there before them 
with the Nizam’s auxiliary force, and 
made sure of that town. On the 12th 
of September Wi !b*sley was encamped 
about twenty miles to the nortli of the 
Godavery, Colonel Steveii'.^Mi being at 
some distance from him. From the 
rapidity of their movement it was no 
easy math^r to come up with tlie Mah- 
ratta cavalry, who were committing ter- 
rible depredations ; but Stevenson once 
or twice beat up their camp by making 
night marches. About the middle of 
September, Wellesley received informa- 
timi that Scindiah had been reinforced 
by sixteen battalions of infantiy, com- 
manded by French officei's, and a large 
train of artillery ; and that the whole of 
his and the Rajah’s forces were now as- 
sembled near the banks of tlie Kaitna. 
Oil the 21st he drew nearer to Colonel 
Stevenson’s corps, and ht‘ld a conference 
with that distinguished officer, in which 
a general plan of attack was concerted. 
On the 22nd Colonel Stevenson took the 
western route, and Wellesley the eastern, 
round the hills between Budnapoor and 
Jaulnu. They expected to join forces 
and attack the enemy early on tlie moni- 
iiig of the 24th. lint on the 2.'ird the 
gcneml received a report tliat Scindiah 
and the Rajah of Bcrar had moved 
off that morning with their myriads of 
liorse, ami that their infantry were about 
to follow, Imt were as yet in camp at the 
distance of about six miles from him. 
General Wellesley therefore determined 
to march upon the intiintry and engage it 
at once. He sent a messenger to Colonel 
Stevenson, who was at the moment about 
eight miles off on his left, to ac(iuaint him 
w th his intention and to direct his ad- 
vance with all possible rapidity ; he then 
moved fbi’ward with the 19th light dra- 
goons and tliree regiments of native ca- 
valry to reconnoitre. His infantry, con- 
sisting of only two British and five sepoy 
battalions, followed with all their speed. 
After he had ridden about four miles Wel- 
lesley, from an elevated plain, saw not 
only the infantry, but the whole Mah- 
ratta force, consisting of about 50,000 
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men, encamped on the north side of the 
Kaitna, 'where the banks of that river 
were very steep and rocky. Their right, 
consisting of cAvalry, extended to lk)ker- 
don ; tlieir left, consisting of infantry, 
with 90 piece's of artillery, lay near the 
fortified village of Assaye, which has 
given its name to the memorable battle. 
No thought of retreat was entertained. 
Wellesley resolved to attack the infantry 
on its left and rear, and for that pur|K>se 
be moved his little army to a ford a little 
beyond the enemy’s left, leaving the 
sore and other irregular cavalry to watch 
tin; Mabratta cavalry, and crossing the 
river only with his regular horse and 
infantry. He psisse<l the ford, ascended 
the steep bank, and formed his men in 
three lines, two of infantry and the third 
of horse. This was effected under a brisk 
cannonade from the enemy’s artillery. 
Scindiah, or the European officer who 
directed his movem<‘nts, promptly made 
a corresponding change in his line, giving 
a new fi'ont to his infantry, which was 
now made to rest its right on the river 
and its left upon the village of Assaye 
and the .Tuah stream, which flowed in a 
parallel direction with the Kaitua. Scin- 
diah’s numerous and well-served cannon 
did terrible execution among Wellesley’s 
advancing lines, killing men and bul- 
locks, and drowning the weak sound of 
his scanty artillery. At one moment 
such a gap was made by cannon-ball in 
the English right, that some of the Mali- 
ratta cavalry attempted to charge through 
it; but the Hritish cavalry in the third 
line came up arul drove the Mahrattas 
back with great slaughter. Finding his 
artillery of little or no use (the guns 
could not be brought up for lack of bul- 
locks), General Wellesley gave orders to 
leave it in the rear, and bade the infantry 
charge with the bayonet. His steady, 
resolute advance in the teeth of their guns 
had already awed the Mahrattas, who 
would not stand to meet the collision of 
the bright English steel : their infantry 
gave way, apd abandoned their terrible 
guns. One body of them formed again, 
and presented a bold front; but Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Maxwell charged them 
with the British cavalry, broke and dis- 
persed them, and was killed iu the mo- 


ment of victory. Wellesley’s .sepoys hav- 
ing proceidcd too far in pursuit, many of 
Scindiah’s artillerymen, who had tlirowii 
themselves down among the carriages 
of tlieir guns as though they were dead, 
got to their feet again and turned their 
piece.s against the rear of the advanc- 
ing sepoys ; and at the same tiiiui tin; 
Mahratta cavalry, wdiich had been hover- 
ing round throughout the battle, were 
still near. But Maxwell’s evploit speedily 
led to the silencing of this straggling ar- 
tillery fire, and to the headlong flight of 
Sciiidiah’s disciplined infantry, who wtmt 
off, and left 90 pieces of cannon, nearly 
all brass and of the proper calibres, in 
the hands of the eoiKiueror. General 
Wellesley bal the 7Sfh British infantry 
in person against the village of Assaye, 
which was not cleared without a d(*spcr,ite 
combat. It was near dark night when 
the firing ceased. Th(‘ splendid victory 
cost General Wellesley 22 officers and 
38f) men killed, and fi? officers and I.')2f> 
men wounded: excluding the irregiiL'ir 
cavalry, which remained on the other 
side of the river, and had not been en- 
gaged, the total number of killed and 
wounded amounted to nearly one-third 
of his force. The general himself liad 
two horses killed under him, one shot 
and the other piked ; every one of his staff 
officers had one or two horses killed, and 
his orderly’s bead was knocked off’ by a 
cannon-ball as be rode close by bis side. 
The enemy, who fled towards the Ad- 
jiintee (iliaiit, through which they had 
passed into the Deccan, left 1200 dead, 
and a great number badly wounded, on 
the field of battle.* 

Shout, BnUin, for the h.ittle of .\ssii\u, 

For lh.it VI, IS .1 ilay 
When we btooil iti our Array, 

Like .1 lioti tnruM to hav , 

And the haltle-wonl w.a'< crmiiuer or <lie 'f 
The native cavalry of Fort St. George 
emulated the bravery and stamina of 
that splendid regiment the 1 9th light 
dragoons. At the most critical moment 
of the battle, which .still ranks among.st the 
harde.st fought of thoke that have been 

• WelleMlfv's own Pis^jatdieH and 

Letters, .is printed in Odnnel Gniwood 't inv.ilii- 
iihie coUeeiioii. M.ijoi Thorn, ‘Memoir of tlie 
War in India.’ &c. 
f Indian War- Son". 
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gaineil by tin* illubtrions WolUugton, the 
Ih-itisli (linigoons, when making their ex- 
tremest efforts, saw their Asiatic fellow- 
soldiers “ keep pace for pace and blow 
for every blow.”* 

Colonel Stevenson, who had ciicoiin 
tered some imexpeeted obstacles, arrived 
atAssa}e on the :2tth, and was iimne- 
diately dispatched alter the dying enemy, 
wliose infantry was, as usual, left behind 
and abandoned hy the eavaliy. 

>Vhile these things were d<jing in the 
south, General Lake continued both his 
advance upon Delhi and his correspon- 
dence with Perron. This Preiichinan 
now found great difficulty in keeping his 
army together and in preserving any dis- 
cipline ; a large portion of his cavalry 
left his camp ami turned thur horses’ 
heads homewards, declaring tlieir inabi- 
lity to oppose the Liiglish ; and, what 
was still more ffital, his own French 
officers began to intrigue ami jilot against 
liim. After making a sjnritless demon- 
stration near Ali-(ilmr, he retreated 
without fighting, and with about 15,0()0 
men, on the liOth of August. The town 
of Coel threw' open its gates at Jaike’s ap- 
proach ; but the garrison of Ali-Glmr, 
tlie ordinary residence of Perron, and his 
principal military depot, made a despe- 
rate resistance. On the 4th of September 
storming-piirties, headed by (^olonel IN'Ioii- 
son and Major Macleod, carried tlie place : 
20U() of the garrison perished, the rest 
surrendered or fled out of the fort. On 
the very same day, howcwer, five com- 
panies of Lake’s sepoys, wlio had been 
left w’ith only one gun to occupy a de- 
tached position coininandiug the road 
through wdiich provisions must be brought 
up, found themselves under llie necessity 
of surrendering to the enemy. They had 
been attacked on the 2nd hy' a cloud of 
cavalry commanded by a Frenchman <'f 
the name of Fleiiry. This time the 
sepoys boat off* tlieir mimerons assailants; 
but on the 4tli the Frciichniaii led the 
Mahrattas back to tlie attack, and tin* 
sepoys, baviiig consumcil nearly all tJuir 
auimuiiitioti, were eompelled to capitulate. 
Jlefore the reinforeeiueiits sent hy (ieiie- 
idl Laki‘ could reach tlie spot, Fleury 


and his flying horse Iiad disappeared in 
the wide country behind tlie Jumna. 
Some days before the capture of Ali- 
Gliur and his depot. Perron wrote to 
Lake, expressing a desire to effect some 
arrangement which might preclude the 
necessity of any a<'*^ual conte.st hetween 
the English and the troops lie eoin- 
rnamled ; and, even previ<H“‘ly to this, 
he had applied for leave to jiass through 
the Goinpatiy’s territories, intending, he 
said, to quit the sm’vice of Seimliali and 
return to Europe. These applications 
were followeil uj) hy the Frenchman 
sending a coiifideiitial .‘igent to the Eng- 
lish camp. This agent had a long pri- 
vate interview witli General Lake, and 
is generally believed to hav'e returm*d to 
his principal with a large sum of money 
in specie or in draffs upon the trt'asury at 
(^alcutta. On the 7th of yeptember 
(three days after the storniiug of Ali- 
Ghur;, Lake received a letter from Per- 
ron, stating that he had quitted the siwvice 
of Seiiidiah, and now requested i>erinis- 
sioii to pass with his family, bis effects, 
and the officers of liis suite, through the 
Goiiijiaiiy’s dominions to Tiiicknow. He 
►tatod as reasons for his retii iug, tliat he 
had received intelligence that his suc- 
ee.ssor had been appointed, and was 
already on his way to lake his command 
from him; uiul that the treachery and 
ingratitude of liis Eur()])eaii officers had 
convinced him that further resistance to 
the Ib itisli arms w as useless. 7’he per- 
mission demanded was readily granted 
hy General Lake, who, as well as the 
govenmr-general, nttuclied great import- 
ance to the wdtbdrawing of the very able 
French adventurer. As Perron began 
his journey for Lucknow, (General Lake, 
tartiiig from Ali-Glmr, resumed his 
march upon Delhi. On the lltli of Sep- 
tcn.ber the English general received 
intelligence tliat the army which had be- 
longed to Perron, and which was now' 
■omiuamled by another Frenchman, had 
'ioK.sed the Jumna from Delhi, under 
cover of night, Avith the intention of fight- 
ng a battle for the defence of tlie ancient 
•apital of the (ireat Moguls, but which was 
low the prison of tlie feeble repiesi'iiiative 
)f Tnrionr. Lake’s tioops were fatigneil 
w'itli a long march, and oppicssed by the 
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heat of tlie day, wlien they reached their 
ground of eneuiijpmeiit, about {>ix miles 
from Dellii ; and they had scarcely jutched 
their tents befoi-e their outposts were at- 
tacked !)y some of the Frenchiiiaii’s 
squadrons. ^'Ids officer, named I..«)uis 
Hourquicn, had men under his 

cojnniand; and he had posted his main 
body on arising ground, with s^^amps r)n 
either dank, so that it was only their 
front that could he attacked, and Unit 
front was def(‘n«led by a line of entrench- 
ments, and a givat number of cannon - 
almost as many'^ as were ttirned against 
(Jeneral Wellesley at Assay e. Lake had 
only t.’iOt) men, but there was some ad- 
iuiral)le Hritisli inlantry among them, lly 
some ing(‘nious moveiiients, he tempted 
the enemy from their Inughts and en- 
trenchments down to tlie plain ; and, 
w'heu they thought he was aliout to lly 
from tile held, he tunusl upon tlunn with 
one sliort volley, and tlien with the 
Irayoiiet. "flicy could not stand the 
charge- --tln*y ran towards tli<*ir guns, 
which they had brought down to the 
plain, and wdiich ojiened a trmuendous 
fire of round, grape, iind clfiin shot. Hut 
another volley and another bayonet charge 
drove tliem from their now exposed 
pieces: a charge of T.akc’s cavalry , and 
some rounds frojii his Hying artillery, 
completed the de/Wc/e; and the enemy 
lied to the banks of the .lumna, and be- 
yond that river, K*aving behind them .'JOttO 
or tOdtt of tJieir nmnher killed, wounded, 
or jirisoiiers, sixty-eight eannoii -the 
wdiole of tlieir artillery, a great quantity 
of amimmitioii, and their military chest. 
While it lasted, the affair had been very 
hot: (jcneral Lake had his horse .shot 
under him, and three or four hundred of 
hLs people were laid low by the grape and 
chain shot. On tlie following morning 
liake enc:miped opposite to the city of 
Delhi, which, together with the foi*t, wa.s 
evacuated by those wdio held the Mogul 
in thraldom. On the I ttli of Septeinher, 
Loui^» Ik^unjnicn and lour other Frencli 
tifiicers who had fought in the late action 
surrendered as prisoners of war in the 
Britisli camp; on the Kith General I.<ake 
paid a visit to Shah Alum, who had long 
lK?fore expresseil his anxious wish to a\ail j 
himself of the protection of the Hritisli | 


government, and this visit wits acconi- 
paiii(‘d wi»h processions and p(mips of an 
extraordinary kind. The Mogul, who 
was now old and blind, and miserably 
poor, received (ieneral Lake as a de- 
liverer, and gave him - which was about 
all he could give a .scries of sounding 
Oriental titles, as “Tlie Sword of the 
Stati*, the Hero of the J.aml, the Lord of 
tlie Age, and the V^ictorions in War.” 
['riie ag«.Hl descendant of the great 'rinionr 
had some reason to rejoice at being le- 
ceived into Hiitish protection ; Scindiali 
had tyrannized over Jum in tlie most bar- 
barous fiisliion, and, before SeiiidiaJi laid 
g<*tlen possession of his person and of his 
dominions, a chief nannal Gliolanm Kha- 
dur had struck out one of his eyes with 
Ids own <higger, had ordi'red a tlonu’stic 
of tht‘ palace to deprive the eiuju-ror of 
his remaining eye, and, meeiing a refusal, 
had struck off the servant’s head with 
one stroke of Ids scy imtar ] Another of 
the French ad\enlnreis siii’reinlcn.d ; and 
now no military man of any note or 
ability', of tliat nation, remained in this 
part of India. From Delhi (ieneral favKc 
proceeded to Agr.i, wln-re lie airived on 
(he -till of Octolier. ’J'he garrison in the 
fort returned no answaw to his summons 
to Mtrreiider ; hut some outposts w ere 
easily earricil, some of tlie defeated troops 
deserted to (ieneral Lake, and on the 
17lh, when hreaehing-batteries lu'gan to 
open their fire, the gai ri.soii eapilnlated. 

So vast were the resources of Seiinhali, 
that he liad been enableil to send se\eii- 
leen regular disciplined battalions, ami 
from UM)0 to .')O(H) boise, to endeavour to 
regain possession of Delhi, w bib* Gime- 
ral Lake was engaged in the siege of 
Agra. On tlie 27tli of OctobiT, wlieii lie 
liad garrisoned and secured liis last eon- 
<pi(*.st. Lake started in search of this new 
enemy. 'Fhe rains were falling heavily, 
the roadvS were in awretehed state, and 
at some jKiiiits they wn-re imuidated by 
the enemy', who had cut the embank- 
ments of re.seiw oil’s ; hut speed wa.*^ neces- 
sary, -uid, leaving the rest of his forces 
behind him, f.ake pushed forward with 
his cavalry alom*, marching from niid- 
iiight on the .'list of October till seven 
o’cl(K*k the next moj’iiiiig, when he found 
the enemy wtU posted, w ith their right 
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uf)on a stream, their left on the village of 
Laswaree, and with their front provided 
witii seventy-two pieces of artilleij. 
Lake's foremost brigade came in contact 
with the Mahrattas’ left, and drove it in 
and penetratetl into the village of Las- 
warce, which lias given its name to the 
battle ;* but here they M^ere exposed to a 
terrible fire of cannon and musketry; 
Colonel Vandeh'ur fell, and Lake thought 
it prudent to draw otl‘ the brigade. Other 
brigades wliohad attiieked at other points 
were also obliged to fall back ; but they 
carried away with them several of the 
enemy’s guns. infantry and artil- 

lery which Lake had k‘ft hehind liad 
started on tlieir march at three o’clock, 
and had continued to inareh with such 
spirit, that they performed twenty-five 
miles in somewhat less than eight hours, 
and joined him and his cavalry a little 
lieforc eleven o’clock. At their appa- 
rition tlie enemy oficred upon certain 
conditions to surrender their guns and 
retire. Lake, anxious to stop the otfu- 
sion of l)lood, granted the conditions pro- 
posed, but, seeing that the^ hesitated, lie 
gave them one hour to decide whether 
they would accept the terms or fight. 
TJio hour expired, and then the real liattle 
began. On the side of the Hritish the 
hruiit was borne by tlie King’s TOlh regi- 
ment, whicli, W'itli a battalion and live 
conipanics of sepoys, had to sustain a tre- 
mendous fire of eanister-shot and a mas- 
sive charge of eavalry. “This handful 
of lieroes,” as Lake called them, though 
thinned by the enemy’s artillery, stood 
firm, and repulsed the horse, ’J'iicn 
Major (Griffiths w as sent at the head of 
the 2lith dragoons to sweep away that 
numerous cavalry, a duty which he per- 
foviiK'd completely, though not without 
losing his own life, being struck hy a 
camion-hall. Then followed tlie terrible 
bayonet charge of the llritish infantry, 
the riglit wung of which was led hy 
Major-General Ware, wJio was killed by 
another cannon-shot. f Tor a time the 


* At flrst this .ilTiiii cnlloil tUt; B.ittlv of 
Ciiabowly. Dt\j,aUJies. 

+ “ M.ijnr GuiHM.ll \V.i)e lell doad. Ins lit-ad 
bciiiff ciirried oil' I)n a cMiuion shot IIh ^%as an 
txo fleut olVifHr, anil his lnsswasp«>veielyli*lt and 
deeply lunieuted by the whule anny. After his 


enemy seemed determined to defend their 
pMis'ition to the last, disputing every point 
inch by inch, and only giving way when 
the bayonets were at their breast, and 
their own artillery turueil against them. 
Kveii when their situation iiad become 
altogether desperati . they continued to 
manifest the same dogg-.u ^outage ; their 
left wing endeavoured to efn. '*t a retreat 
in good order ; but this attempt vvas frus- 
trated by a brilliant charge, made hy the 
i27th regiment of dragoons and a regi- 
ment of native cavaliy. Jhit presently 
the mass of the enemy either fled from 
the field, or cried for quarter, and sur- 
rendered ; and all tlie artillery, all the 
luggage, and nearly everything belonging 
to them, fell into the hands of tlie vietors. 
With the exception of :>()0l) wdio sin ren- 
dered, the whole of their 17 battalions 
were destroyed. It was calculated that 
the dead alone on the held could hardly 
ha\c been l(*ss than 7000. Though some 
of their ea\alry were enabled, hy the 
lleetnesH of tlu‘ir horses and local know - 
ledge, to escape destnietion, the rest, ex- 
cepting those who had the good fortune 
to conceal themselves among the hu/tiar 
people, wTre numbered with the slain. 
The English loss amounted to 172 killed 
and 6.’)2 w'ounded. General Lake, who 
liad personally led the charge of cavalry 
ill the morning, w ho liad afterwards led 
on the 7<)th, and who had conducted 
nearly every operation of the da}, had 
two horses shot under him, and saw his 
son, who was acting as his aide-de-camp, 
badly wounded by bis side. lint the 
battle of Laswaree most honourahly ler- 
niinated the mission w Inch had been in- 
trusted to this active and gallant oflicer.’*' 

ilcatli tin* ooniniand of tin; column oi’voImiI upon 
Colonel M.u'doiiiilil, 'wlio, tliou^li \^uiin(leil. cou- 
tiniicil in the exi'icisti oi the iiiiportaut lnl^t \Mlh 
the iilniost iu'h\]ly, jiiil^ini'iit, .ui«l intn'pulilv, 
nil tlio close ol llie uniuii ’ — Mrm»iiS oj the 
fViir in India, conducted hy Genernl Jjnd Lohe, 
i'vmmnnder in’i'htef, and Majin-Oenenil So Aithur 
n \ llcsley ( Duhe a) H clhngUm ), p am ttt contiiuhrc- 
meut tn lhC,t to tts tciminntintiin IrtUG, on the iHiuks 
of the Hi/phasi^, By Major JFtllum Tfuan^ 
('tipUiin Hiith Light Drngoms. 

• “ Tlie Bi'MMUeiMi batUlioiis aiiiiiliihitcil nt 
T.a8\^urtfi- were caileil tlio Decian InMni'ii>les. 
and were ('onsiileieil as the (lovver ot Siiiul'ah's 
nrni>, which ultoi’etlu'T had made immense nnd 
ra]iid striiU's towards the point of perfection of tin 
best ot ICuiupeau Hoops. Thruu(;liuiu this e^eul- 
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Lake had defeated, routed, annihilateil 
that army of Perron which had caused 
the governor-general such great and rea- 
sonal)le alarm, and had placed in the 
hands of the English all the extensive ter- 
ritory Avatered by the Jumna; and, Iw- 
tween him and General Wellesley, the 
power of Scindiah and all the most peril- 
ous part of the Mahratta confederacy was 
utterly shattered l)efore the end of the 
year. Scindiah asked for and obtained a 
truce from Wellesley at the l>eginning of 
November ; but his ally the Kajah of 
Jlerar still kept the field ; and when the 
English conjinander came up with this 
rajah in the plains of Argaum, about 
twenty miles north of tlie Poorna river, 
he found iSeindiah’s cavalry drawn up 
A\itb him — no uncommon instance of the 
faith with which these Indian chiefs ob- 
served truces and treaties. On the 29th of 
November, Wellesley attacked and detealed 
the whole ho.^t, who tied in the greatest dis- 
order, li*aving thirty-eight cannon and all 
their ammunition to the conqueroi-s ; whose 
cavalry moreover piii’sucd them by bright 
moonlight for several miles, taking many 
elephants, camels, and mneh baggage.* 

After the battle of Arganni, General 
Wellesley determined to lose no time in 
commencing the siege of Gawil-Ghur, 
one of the strongest fortresses in India, 
situated on a lofty rock, in a range of 
mountiins l>etween the sources of the 
rivers Poorna and Taptee, and consisting 
of one complete inner fort fronting the 
south, Avhere the rock is steepest ; of an 
outer fort, covering the inner one to the 
north-west and north ; and of a tliird 

till Mahiatta war <.‘v<'ry cou diet tnidem-e of 
this v»ln«*h was iiUriV)iitable thi* 

cuniiecliiui of ilie imtnr- with tin.* Frondi, wliom- 
enerf'ios, acldiess, and abiliiies wpie exfitod to 
thu iiimost in t-xasperatiiii,' the duffs .i);aiiist tliu 
Enj^lisli, and in forniiiig thfir subjocts into liardy 
and disciplinfd soldiers, wit li llie view of thereby 
overthiowini; our doiniiiion in the East.” — Major 
T/an-ftt Memoir of the IVar India, 8{C. 

* From uiiatoidubie circumstances,'' wys 
the ;^^eneral, " we did not bei;in llie action till 
late in the da\ , and not mme th.iii twentv nrii- 
n.ites* 81111 rem.uned when I led on the Biiiish 
cat airy to the diarf'e. But tliey made up tor it 
by continuing the puisiiit by moonlight; and all 
the troops were yuder aims till a very late hour 
in tlie night.” — Pnmte letter to the Him. H. 
IFelleilcy, xn Colimel Qurwuud'i H'elUnyton Dis- 
patches. 


wall, covering the approach to the rock 
from the uortli by the village of I..al)a(hi. 
All the walls were strongly built, and 
fortified by ramparts and towers. T"he 
communications with the fort were 
through three gates, llie ascent to the 
first gate was very long and steep, and 
practicable only for men; that to the 
second was by a road used by the gar- 
rison, but it Mound round the west side of 
the fort, and was exposc'd for a great dis- 
tance to its fire, the road being at the 
same time very narrow, so as to -render a 
regular approach impracticable, and the 
rock iK'iiig scarped on each side ; the road 
to the tliird, or noitliern gate, was broad, 
and over ground level with the fort, to 
which it led directly from the village of 
Labada ; but to get at that village, it was 
necessary to take a road which ran thirty 
miles through the mountains, and it was 
obvious that the difficulty and labour of 
moving ordnance and stores to l.iabada 
would l)e‘ very great.* This lust route wa.s, 
however, adopted. The chief management 
of the siege was intrusted to (Jolonel 
Stevenson, General Wellesley covering 
his operations with his own division and 
with all the cuvaliy, and intending, if 
possible, to assist by making athicks from 
the southward and westward, while the 
colonel attacked from the north. It took 
Stevenson from the 7th of December to 
the 12th to reach LahaHa ; and during 
those five days the ti’oojxs in liis division 
went through a series of laborious ser- 
Auees, such as nobody with the army had 
ever witnessed before, and that too with 
the utmost cheerfulness as well as f ersc- 
vcraiice. The heavy ordnance and stores 
were draggeil by hand over mountains, 
and through ravines, for iiearl} the wdiole 
distance, by roads which it had been pre- 
vioiLsly necessary for the soldiers to make 
for themselves. Py the 12th, at night, 
hoAAev'er, Colonel Stevenson had broken 
ground, and erected two batteries in front 
of the north face of the fort of Gawil- 
Ghur ; and on the same night General 
Wellesley’s division constructed one bat- 
tery on the mountain under the southern 
gate, w'ith the view- to breach the wall 

* AVelliiiKton Diap.'itclips. Dispatch from Go- 
uewl Wellesley to the Govcmoi -General. 
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near tliat gate, or, at all events, to dis- 
traet tlie enemy 1)}' »lrawing tlicir atten 
tion to that (iiiartei-. Tlie e/iemy’s garrisoi 
was nuirierous : it Cf)nsisted of Rajpoots, 
and of a great body of regular infantry 
■who had escaped fioin the battle of Ar- 
gaiirn, and ■who were all well armed wdtl’ 
Knglish muskets and l)ayonets ; but on 
tile l.'ith, some breaches being made, and 
the outer walls carried by storm, the 
light iiifautr) of the 94th regiment, 
headed by Ca])tain Campbell, fixed their 
ladders against the inner fort, in wliich 
no breacli whatever had been made, gal- 
lantly esealadecl the high wall, and opened 
the gate for tlje storm ing-party, wlu), in 
a trice, were entire niasbus of every part 
of the fortress. Vast numbers of tlie gi r- 
rison were killed, partieularly at the dif- 
f(Tent gate>va}s: their general or com- 
mander, llcny Sing, and bis kilhidar, 
MTre found buried, like I'lppooat Sering- 
apatain, amidst a lieap of slain near a 
gateway; and some of the Rajpoot chiefs, 
according to the custom of their country 
had put their wives and daughters to 
death before going out to meet llieirown.* 
On the 1 7th of December, or two da}s 
after the fall of (htwil-filiur, the Rajah 
of Herar signed tlie conditions of jieact 
wliieli Wellesley dictated, ceding to tiu 
(\)mp:iny the important pio\iiice of (hit- 
tack. with the distiiet of llalasoie, and 
dismi.ssiiig all the French or other Euro- 
pean oHieers in Ids service, lleforc the 
Rajah latified the treat}, (h'lieial Wel- 
lesley had made three marches towards 
Nag poor, “ in order to keep alive the 
impression under which it was evident 
that the treaty had been concluded.” As 
soon asSeiiidiah found that tlie Rajali had 
made peace, lie began to be alarmed, and 
to implore to he allowed to negotiate; and 
on the .‘tOth of December be signed a 
treaty of peace, by which he }ielded to 
the (a)mpaiiy all the country between the 
.Iiimna and tho(iangcs, besides numerous 
fort.s, tiMTitories, j-ighfs, and intei'ests ; 
engaging to conform to tin* treaties w hich 
the ( 'oinpaiiy liad made with the Fci.shwa, 
to recognise the right of the Peishwa to 


the territorits which the Company had 
put him in possession of, and, in case of 
any difference afterwards bc'tweiai liini 
and llie Peishwa, to admit the mediation, 
arliitration, and final decision of the (’om- 
pauy. Seindiah also agreed to dismiss 
such European othecr^ as lie }et had, and 
(as the Rajah of Perar bin! also done) 
“ never to take or retain in Ms service 
any Frenehmaii, or tlie subject of any 
other Eiiiopcan or American powcT the 
government of wliieli may be at war wdth 
the Piilisli government; or any llritish 
Mihjeet, whetlier European or native of 
India, wdthoiit the consent of the llritish 
governiTUMit.”* 

In the conr.s(* of these eam])aigns an 
iminens** extent of eouiiti y liad bem tra- 
versed, separate co-operating corps had 
been mo\ed wdtb a ran" regularity and 
intelligence, and bad, wben necessary, 
been brought to a junction with admiralilo 
precision as to time and [ilaee; the staff 
ofliceis bad surve}ed the couiilry with a 
nmeli improved skill ; the army made no 
blunders tbrougb that want of proper in- 
b'Higence whitli liad so often been felt 
elsewhere; the maiches bad bt'cn more 
lapid, as well as moie certain; and, alto- 
geth(*r, there was \isible an immense ini- 
provemeiil, whieh few' or none will dispute 
was mainly due to the practice and ex- 
ampb* of Arthur Wellesley. Tu a private 
letter to one of bis brothers, the great and 
aceomplisbed soldier sairl at tin* time - 
“ Tin* ojiei ations of this va ar have* afforded 
numerous iiistauees of iiui>roremeut in 
our means of eoiuiuuuieatiou, of obtaining 
intelligence, and, abovi* all, of inoveTucnt. 
Marches such as 1 ba\e made in this w ar 
were never known or tboiigbt of before. 
In tlie last eight days of the month of 
October, 1 marched above 1 20 miles, and 
passed through two ghauts with heavy 
gnus ami all the eipiipmeiits of tlie troops, 
nul this without injury to the efficiency 
)f the army; and in the few days previous 
to this battle (Argauiu), when 1 had dc- 
Lerniined to go into llerar, I never moved 
ess than Ix^twccii seventeen and tw'enty 
miles, and 1 marched twenty-six miles on 


* Colonel (rurwood, tVe]liu4;ton Dispatches; 

iinilJoiirn.il of Mnjoi (Jener.il .Si Jaspei Nicolls, Tre.ilies of the E. 1ml. Comp, with Natne 

lis quoted hy Colonel Curwood. Poweis, &,c. 
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the clay on which it was fought.’”*' It 
was in this great field of India, where 
alone a British officer could now have tlv 
handling of great masses of men, that 
Arthur Wellesley prepan‘d himself for 
the duties w'hich he had afterwards to 
perform in Portugal and Spain, and that 
he laid the groundwork of the lofty and 
enduring edifice of the fame of the Duke 
of Wellington. 

Nearly everything liad depended upon 
the raj)idityof movement, and the facility 
of moving the materiel of the army. '^I'he 
great danger in Indian warfare is that of 
not heiiig ahle to bring the enemy to 
action, ilyder ;\li well knew the advan- 
tages of this Parthian mode. When an 
lOnglisli comm, Older, weary of pursuing 
him, reproaehed him for flying before so 
small a force, Ilyder reiilied, “ You will 
understand my mode of war in time. 
Shall I risk my cavalry, w hich costs 1000 
rupees a horse, agtiinst your eannoii-balls 
that eosl two pice y No; 1 will inareh 
your troops till tludr legs sliall heeome 
the sl/e of tlnur bodies. You shall not 
liave a hlade of grass or a drop of water. 

I sliail hear you every time your drum 
heats, hut you shall not know’ where I am 
once a month. I will give your army 
buttle ; hut it must he when 1 please, and 
not wJieii you desire it.” f Ilyder Ali 
kept his word; and Seindiah'.s army, 
ahounding in cavalry and in transport 
cattle, seemed disposed to act upon this 
.system. But the active mind of the 
English general had long been intent on 
the nuMiis of improving the cattle of his 
army , w'ithout which there could be no 
rapid movements. Fastidious :uid inferior 
intellects had despised such snhjeets; hut 
his talk and Ids thoughts had long been 
of oxen. Like his tlieu commaiider-in- 
eliief, (General Harris, he had grieved 
over tlie miserably slow marches of the 
army in the last campaign against TippK). 
7’his slow progress W'as entirely owing to 
the bad system tlien in force for the draught 
and carriage departments. 'I'his defeet in 
the organization of our Indian army had 
Iwcn seriously felt and complained of 
by every succeeding commander-iii-chief 

** Letter to thu Hon. II Wellealey, Wellingtou 
Dispjilelies. 

f Soutluiy, ill Qimrterly iteview, Nj. XXV. 


from the time of Sir Eyre Coote* to that 
of Lord Corn wallis; hut nolliiiig had been 
vlone to remedy it. With every new war 
the wild and small cattle of the (’arniitic 
were to be pureh.ised, at whatever price, 
and attached to the guns wdthout previous 
training or experienced drivers; and it 
was chiefly ow ing to this wretched sysnun, 
and to the great superiority of the My son* 
cattle, that Ilyder and Ins son had <h‘feated 
every^ attempt made by our eouimaiulers 
to overtake tlieni in the field, 'fins most 
serious defect was elfeetiially removed 
after the capture of ScM’iiicapafiim, for 
(ieiieral I larris iiiiniediafely refoinmeiidc'd 
the iis(‘ and protection of 'I'ippOo’s ad- 
mirable establisluiRMit of catth% winch 
was iinc(|iiailed in India; and (leneral 
Wellesh’y joined in niakingiirgent rejire- 
seiifations to Ids hrofher rh<‘ governor- 
eiieral, and in innkiiig every possible 
<‘f!‘ort to keep up and incrt ast* the breed, 
and to give tin* animals ])i<)per training 
and proper dn vers. “ It was this estah- 
lislnnent whieh enahlcvl Ilyder* All to 
inareh 1 DO mih's in two day s and a half 
to the relief of Ehillnnihrnm, and, after 
every defeat, to dr,iw' of! his guns in face 
of his enemies; whicli enaltli'd Tij'poo 
Sidtaun to cross the Beniiisula in one 
month for the ri'Covery of Bi'diiom, and 
to inareh Od miles in|two days Iwfbre 
General Medows. ... It was al.so tins 
esfal)li‘‘hmenl w hlidi enabled ficrn i ,il Wel- 
lesley to elleet fhovj* niov (Min'iits ofniiex- 
atnpled rapidity wliieli are the adiniiation 
ofeveiT military iiian.”t U'heti llie war 
was over, ami wlieii tleiieral AVellesley was 
about to return to I'aigland, be n) 0 '^t ear- 
ue.stly recommended the hn*ediiig estah- 
lishinent in Mysore to the eoniniamler-in- 
eliief, Lii'utenant-Cjeneral Stuart; and 
from this time the breed of cattle began 


• ^ir L\rc Coote li.ui wna fitter llie b;iltle o 
(tiuhl.dore, “ II Ilyilei All, u]> wnli 

lorinei siinT'.ii, bful not come to s(M-k >i'', I ( o\ibl 
not li.ive moled tlu* .irin\ to follow him , vnd tins 
IS .1 siiiiilmn BO the ii‘synnt.iblr military 

commaiidi’r, th.it .tii oil!' er ot cli.iractcr shudders 
at the idea ot beui^; placed in smdi a jne- 
dir.im» nt." 

+ Memnrambim on the Estublit.bnu‘nt of 
Dr.'iiniht Ihdlocks mid the nieedui;; LsUbleh- 
ment in M>v>re,b\ Gol M, (hibboii, in Appendix 
to Lite and Sei vices of (Jenei il Loid Ibiins, t»y 
thu llight Hon. S. U. Luslnn;;loii. 
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to be not only prodigiously incivased, 
but greatly improved. “The cattle of 
this cstahlishmeiit are as different from 
all other Indian cattle, as the Arab is 
fn)m the country horse ; and as superior to 
them not merely in their Idood and confi- 
guration, but tlieir strength and energy, 
their ijuick st<‘p, power of endurance, and 
of keeping their condition under great 
privation. Heavier and larger cattle may 
be found, perliaps, better calculated for 
tlie slow movement of heavy ordAance, 
but none that can be comjiared to them in 
spirit and activity, that, like them, would 
make forced marches with troops, with- 
stand all clianges of weather, or be so 
fresh at the end of a cain])aign. This 
breed i> peculiar to Mysore, and takes its 
name from the village of llagglewaddy. 
Its origin is beyond tradition, but it has 
ever been in the iiands of the ruling 
power, on account of its superior qua- 
lities.”*'' These cattle, hy the regulations 
of the Indian government, are at tlie dis- 
posal of the cornmander-in-chief for the 
time l>eing, and their distribution rests 
with him. 'I’lie advantage of possessing 
sucli an establishment, in time of war, is 
beyond all calculation, and has often been 
felt at critical moments. It wius owing 
to the superb bullocks furni.shed by it, that 
TMajor-General Prit/ler was in a condition 
to marcli ‘Uti miles in 25 days, in pur- 
suit of the Mahrattas, in the war of 1817 ; 
and that Major-General Sir Archibald 
C^^mpbell was enabled, after the failure 
of his Bengal equipments, to advance 
upon Ava in 1825, and bring that very 
trying war to a favourable termina- 
tion. lOqiial care was bestowed by 
General Wellesley on the commissariat 
departments, wliich had been managed 
better than they liad ever been before by 
an laiglish arm}, whether in Europe, 
Asia, or America, since the days of the 
great Marlborough, whose letters and dis- 
patches, like tliose of his great successor, 
alMHiud in minute details, which prove 
tlie incessant attention paid to tliis impor- 
tant subjt^ct. The agreeablepicture which 
Bishop HelK*r has drawn of the Brin- 
jai rees seems to be correct only with re- 
ference to that class of men as improved 


hy tlie kind and considerate treatment 
they received in the course of this cam- 
paign against Scindiuh, and by the wise 
system which was adopted by Lake and 
Wellesley, and which has since been fol- 
lowed by all our conmiauders in the 
field.* On hih fi'-st acquaintance with 
them, General Wellesi- y found them shy 
of approaching his army, to quarrel 
with his seiioys, much given lo plunder, 
and still more to trickery and cheating, 
and often very slow in bringing up their 
bad corn and rice. One of the most se- 
rious annoyances he sufifered in his ad- 
vance from Poonah to the field of As- 
say e arose out of the great disinclination 
of the Poonah brinjaiTces to come for- 
ward at all in the service of the Bri- 
tish army. On that inarch his briii- 
jarrees “ played tricks, as usual,” and left 
him with onl) one-third of the rice 
which lie oiiglit to have had. They de- 
serted Colonel Murray’s corps altogether, 
leaving the soldiers for some days to the 
chance of starvation, Tliey w'ero found 
unmanageable unless their profits were 
enormous ; and, unless they attended the 
camps as dealers on their own account, 
their dishonesty and rascality were pro- 
digious. To effect a change in their cha- 
racter and habits, General Wellesley had 
recourse to those excellent means which 
have since been adopted as a system. 
One of his officers, who shared in the dif- 
ficulty, danger, and glory of this cam- 
paign, says, “ General Wellesley has al- 
ways made it a point to encourage these 
people, by promises, kindnesses, presents, 
indeed, by every kind of liberality of 
winch lie jKissesses the means, to attcnid 


* ** Tlu* brill). irrifs, or cvirriers ot gr.iin, are a 
siugiiUr waiidcniu' race, wlio then r^hole 

tiiii*' 111 Iraij'.porlitiK IliM article f'luni one part of 
the eountiy to aiiolliej, seldom on Iheir own ac« 
c ant, but as .igeiits for more wealthy dealers. 
They move about in l.uiie bodies, with their 
woes, rhildrcn, dogs, tind loaded biilloeks. The 
men me all Hnnoil, .is a protecliou agaiiiht jietty 
thie\es Fiom the soverev.-iis and armies of lliu- 
diislaii they have no apprehensions. K\en eoii- 
teiidmg armies allow- them to pass and lopass 
satoly. never taking their goods without purchase, 
or even preventing them, if they choose, from 
viclualiiug theii enemy’s camp. Uoth sides w isely 
agiee to respect .and eiicour.ige .x blanch of in- 
diintiy, the inleiinption ot which might be 
attended with lat.d coiiseoiiences to both. 
Bishop llcbcit Indmn Journal. 


* Memorandum, &c. by Col. Cubbon. 
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our camp, and collect grain for the army 
lie advances them money ; tiikes their 
grain when not immediately wanted; 
gets the duties on its transport remitted ; 
procures permits to collect it in our allies’ 
UTritories ; gives or orders escorts ; pro- 
vides guards in camp, or wherever re- 
quired : whenever thi_*y meet extraordi- 
nary losses, he balances them by the 
pric(* ; and not seldom has he oi’dered two 
or three rupees a lu'ad, as a reward for 
each bullock brought.”* The fame of 
these jiroceedings soon spread throughout 
the country, and gradually produced the 
desired elleet. A few days aftcT the bat- 
tle oP Assaye, when provisions \vcre much 
W'anted, fj*om iiOOO to bullocks 

loaded with grain approaelied the camp. 
They belonged to a brinjariet* tribe, who 
had collected the grain to the eastward 
and south waid, and who w'ere looking out 
for oni* of the armies, where they would 
be sure of a market, 'i'bis was their ow'u 
account; but it was most likely that they 
Were going to Scindiah, or to Ijis ally, the 
Ihijali of iierar. The (’utwahl, or head 
native civil magistrate in camp, lj<‘ard of 
their appioach wdien at a disUnee, and 
by his dexterity induced them to go to 
the British army -a step which it uiiglit 
not have been convenient or politic (coiisi- 
deiiiig the effects likely to be jmKluced 
upon (^tlier brinjarreecominunities) to have 
joretd them to take, (general VN'ellesby 
was very generous to these brinjarrees, 
and to the cutwahl who had inducetl them 
to carry their grain to his market, instead 
of taking it to his enemies. To the cut- 
wahl he gave a heavy pair of gold ban- 
gles, enhancing considerably the value of 
the gift by putting them on the man’s 
wrists witli liis own hands. “ Marks of 
favour are highly esteemed by inferiors 
ill all countries, but in none more than in 
India: this simple attention of (General 
Wellesley, no doubt, raised the cutwahl 
very much in his little city, the camp 
ba/uar.”t On other occasions he gave 
handsome dresses and turbans to the lirin- 
jarree chiefs. After this the brinjarrees bc- 


• Journal of Major Cien«Tal Sir Jaspc-i Nicolls, 
Iv.t’.H., \iriiteii in the field, 5tli (k-lol«fr, lS-0.1. .is» 
quoted by Colonel Guiwood, Wflliufeton Dw- 

t Id. id. 


gan to flock to the camp, and to follow the 
army without the necessity of any solici- 
tation ; and thus one of the most impor- 
tant obstacles to the progress of war, and 
the greatest of all calamities to the 
chances of which our troops were ex- 
po.sed, were eftectually removed.* Eveu 
the proneness to trickery and cheating 
was diminished when the brinjarrees 
found that they could make a surer profit 
by being honest. 

In the course of tliis same year the en- 
terprising dovernor-Oeneral of India had 

in motion a third and a fourtli army 
against the Mahratta confederacy, the ex- 
istence of which, formidable in itself, 
might have become in tlie highest degree 
dangerous, if Bonaparte could have suc- 
ceeded in throwing any considerable force 
into Hindustan. As elsi where, the jiro- 
gress of British arms was favoured by in- 
te.stiiie dissensions, ilispiited sncci'ssions, 
and fill ions jeaJoiisii’S among the Mah- 
ratta eliiets. Ckilonel Powell, starting 
from Allahabad, with troops belonging to 
the Bengal establi.sljinent, overran tlie 
often-disputed province of Bundelcund, 

Colour] (iiirwood, ' \V,*llin;'l(>a l)H\>.it<;)irs. ’ 
It should .ij»j> ‘iir, too, lh.it Hoini* < It.ioyis wiu' 
tiliod'K cd iut»> the <‘l(l sNsirni, iii unlor to kmhIci 
tin* hnii).iii<‘ 0 '> niou* rxteiisin'lv iisi'liil lo 

tin* lirld After tins Sinulirih w.ir— iti No 
iul»rr, IHO'i — vvr find Gouri.il \Villrt.U‘y llms 
ih'-cvihiiiy dirsi* )i.disi)«a&al>lr attoinl.'inU c)ii an 
Indian .irmy — 

IhinjttTrti's. 'I’Iicm; an* a clnvs of iMnifi-, 
uho ('.nil 11 Ini’lihood hy traM',i>ortiMf' ('iriiii oi 
idler conuiioditie'i liom olii' luiil of tlie fouiihv 
to .iiioUier The) atlenil .irmies, .ind ii.nh’ nni.iy 
111 tilt* '-.line m.inner iis thev «lo in fiiniimm tiineri 
if |UM<e. They eilhei ^niu li.isc ni.iui lheinsel\es 
111 die coiiiitiy >m11i tlieii own moiie\, ui uitJi 
iiiouey ndMiined to them hv ilie ( 'niiqi.iuy , .iiid 
'ell It 111 the h!i/..irir, .it the r.iKu ol tin* daj, on 
llieir ovMi Hieouiit, or die\ lukc (ri.iiii .it tlii* 
CoiniMiij’s ‘.lorfu at mtJiin reduced i.iti-s, and 
bell it on du'ii uiin .irrount in ilic ha/.i.irs, or 
hey lake ii]) (.'r.un in the Coni]).iuv'8 sloieb, and 
c.iiry it Midi the .irm\, .md leetive u sum of 
money for eiery in luh tliej make, and the (irain 
iM bohl in the h.i/;mi8 on airoiinluf the C'omp.my ; 
ir the) hue then eaule hj the month lo the (aim- 
pany, uiid t.ike iip('r.iiii from the I'ljhlie bloies 
lUid c-iirv It with the aini) . where it i-s •.old in die 
la^.i.irs on tlie uiroiint oi tlie Comjiany. 

“ It IS the hiibinest ot the 'iii]ieiiiitenileiit of 
iiupplies lo settle all ihei'e v.irious accouiitb, and 
o aee that the Ininj.iirees yet fiesih lo.ids Sb l.i't 
M tliev empty lliem ; .uid to know .ilways, us 
Jieail} Ub po-8ihle, the jjiiantlly of (;ruin wliuh 
this deseiiptioii of people hu>e ({Ot. ' 
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reducing tlio forts, and establisiiing the 
authority of the (>oiuj)aiiy. Powell fought 
one pitched battle near Capsah, in wliieh, 
as usual, the enemy made good use of 
their artillery, hut were routed with loss. 
Fort (VIpee, on tlie south-western side of 
the Jumna, and Gualior, which coin- 
iruinds an importatit pass and defends the 
frontiers of (johud, were the most impor- 
tant of tlie fortresses taken, (iualior, 
which had once been in our possession 
(having been gallantly stormed and taken 
in 1780, by Major- afterwards General - 
Popliam, one of Warren Hastings’s best 
fighting men), l)n1 w hieh had been ceded 
b^ treaty to a faithless ally, b.ul ever 
iK'en eonsidered a military post of tlu* 
greati'st iniportanee: the fort, in strength 
and situation, reseml)led Gawil-(iliur, 
standing on avet^ steep bill, which was 
long and narrow at the top, and dipjied 
altuost perpendicularly at the sides. To 
block np some other pass<*s through wdiieh 
the Miihrattas might make inroads, as 
soon as Powell had seemed liis footing in 
liiimlelcimd, T/iciit.-Golonel Hroiighton 
was detached to the eastern provin<*es of 
Berar, to seize th(‘ fortress of Snmbulpoor, 
to drive out some freebooting bands, and 
to ‘destroy or scatter the only Main atta 
force which wnis left anywhere in the 
country between Buudeleund, Berar, and 
Cuttack. Chitting a r<nid foi his artillery 
across a deep and extensi\e forest, and 
overcoming every obstacle, Broughton 
eveeuted every part of the task intrusted 
to him. (h)louel llarcourt, with a divi- 
sion of the Madras army which had been 
stationed in the Northern ( ’irears, marched 
from (Jaiijaiii on the Stliof September, to 
drive the Mahratta chiefs out of (hittaek, 
a province of which the host part w"is 
actually in our possession before the 
Ihijah of Berar forinully ceded it by 
treaty. The Mahrattas on the frontier 
Med, the Bramins of Juggeriiant placed 
their jiagoda and idol under British pro- 
tection, wliich in itself was a very im- 
portant advantage ; and, after some de- 
lay, occasioned liy the rains, ITarcourt 
continued his advance, entered the city 
of Cuttack, and laid siege to the fort, a 
place of considerable strength, having 
only one entrance by a narrow bridge 
over a wet ditch of enormous dimen- 


sions. But a co-operating force, detached 
from the Ik'iigal army, and which might 
be called a sixth anny, or corps d’armee, 
had landed at Balasore on the 2 1st of 
September, and, after getting possession 
of all the coMPtry on the coast, sent 
forward ^eint()rcem^'Mts to Cuttack to 
assist ill the siege of the fortress. That 
place w’as stormed and taken the I tth 
of (Jetober, and the fall of tlie fort left 
Harcourt undisputed master of the whole 
of the province.* In Ilarcourt’s oi>era- 
tioiis, as in all the rest of this far-extend- 
ing, extraordinary campaign, there was a 
plan of co-operation and mutual assist- 
ance : as soon as he had eaptured the 
gr(‘at foi tress of Cuttack, he detached 
Major Foi'bes to ocenpy the detile of Ber- 
inuth, wlneh formed the only enlranee into 
the province of (?iit1aek through the 
chain of mountains which separated it 
from the states of the Hajah of Berar. 
Forbes peuformed his duty admiiably; 
several of the neighhoming Itajahs Med 
from the tyranny of the great Jtajah of 
Berar, and tlirew themselves muhu* the 
proteetion of the Britisli ; the pass of 
Bernmtli was secured ; and in a few 
WTcks ( ’olonel I lareourt and the troops that 
had coTKpierisl (’attack defiled through 
it, "and <*o-operafed w'ilh General Welles- 
ley, distracting the attention of the enemy 
W’liile h(‘ advanced and captured Gawil- 
(Thur. In all the^e combined movements 
of dift’erent corps, from such opposite 
])(>ints and over so extc'iisive a range of 
country, scarcely one error of an}" eoiise- 
(jiHuiee appears to liave been eoiumitted, 
the diMerent detachments meeting at the 
very time and place apiKunted, and, whe- 
tluM’ cloM* togetiier or far asunder, moving 
like different Avheels of one great ma- 
chine, set in motion by one master jiower. 

The seat of w ar had cxtemled nearly all 
over the contini'iit of India, ami had ex- 
hibited, in the short space of four months, 
four general and well -contested battles, 
and eight regular sieges and stormings of 

♦ I he Untisli triMjps in UutlfK k appear to have 
suffw«l more fiom wild beasts than irom the 
spear of the Mahratta^. The country abounded 
with forests, the forests swarmed witli leo- 
pards, and other beasts of prey, and these de- 
voured a good many of our diowsy or nej'hgent 
sentinels. 
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fortresses. liriti«sh valour mid military 
genius (for «*ven the high Avord g^*nius is 
aiipliealde liere) liad triumplied over ae- 
ciiinuhited obstacles, the eomhination of 
truly foniiidahle powers, and over every 
advantagi* arising to the cneuiy from lo- 
cal position, inilitai’y means (especially in 
their iiinueiise and M'ell-served trains of 
artillery), and numerical strengtii, which 
had been so improved by French training 
and discipline. The armies winch Wel- 
lington Jiad fought .It Ass.iye and Arganm, 
ami vvhieli Labe had fought at Delhi and 
Las\vare(‘, were not what Indian armies 
had been in th * days of (diw and (‘oote, 
but admirably oHicered, and capable of j 
contending with most of the armies of I 
Lurope. And, should any attempt be 
made to diminish the reputation of our 
two eoinniaiiders liy quoting the jiativN* 
snperiont} oflhilish and Irish -bred sol- 
diers, it onglit to be remembered that the 
number of Kinopeans eitlier in Lake’s or 
Wellesley’s aimy was eoinparatiiely 
small; that the ina^s of tlu'ir materials 
w'ere of native growth, were Indians like 
tliosc that were serving in tin* armies of 
Scimliah ; and that the disjuril v of num- 
bers was so great that, if eveiy Fuiopean 
under Lake or VV'ellesh y, oi* m the sepa- 
rate corps ojierating with tliem, should be 
counted as v^orth Hve well armed and 
disciplined natives, the liritish force would 
still he greatly inferior.* 

The signal sneeesses of the year IHP.'J 
gave to the llritish empire other advan- 
tages besides the acquisition of the Alah- 
ratta ^oiiiiiiioiis between tlie Jnniiia and 
the Langes: they secured, hy tlu‘ posses- 
sion of Delhi, Agra, andC^alpee, the mas- 
tery and free navigation of the Jumna, 
with an important tract of country along 
the right bank of that river ; they gave 
ns tlie gK'att'r part of the rich province of 
Ihmdelemid, the vvliole «)f Lult.iek in 
Orissa, and tlie most valuahle territory in 
(Jn/erat, with valuahle ports vvhieJi vi’ere 
before accessible to the enemy oer mor- 
tal enemy, France theriOiy s<*euring tbe 
navigation along that iininense coast, 

* Major 'I hdi n c.ilcMil.Urs tlu- inoin'iouN Mali 
rntfa aimu’s hi(in<;lu into ilu* (irld in tlu* mIkiI** 
<‘oiirsr (if tlie camjiai;:!! :it inni : mnl llu‘ 

<i)i|H (11 >: li> tlicir FiiMilIi ..ti viliain-^ .il 

10,00 J molo, tU ihi; loiisl. 


from the mouths of the Langes to the 
inoutlis of the Indus ; and, furlhennore, 
they gave to the f’ompau} a stronger 
frontier in tlie Deeean, and to our allies, 
the Ni/am and the Peisliwa, an important 
accession of strength.* A metapliysiciaii 
and ntiliUriaii writing after the f.iel, and 
far removed from the danger, sjilittmg 
fine straws in a quiet suburb of tliut gieat 
capital which has not Iieaid tlie sound 
of real war, nor in reality ever heiui 
exposed to <he risk of bearing it, for so 
many agc's, may underv.due the .services 
performed hy Lake and the two illus- 
tr-oiis brotliers, and may underrate ami 
split, orshav'cdown to nothing, the danger 
with whieli vie were thre.itenecl hy Fieneh 
intrigue and tlie M.'ihratta eonfederacy, 
cmlioldened hy hopes of important suc- 
cours from Fiance, wJiieli were actnallv 
on their way before the Cfn/p-dr-f/ran' 
was struck, and wliii'b niiglit, by the 
unsteady ebaiu'es of wind and weallier 
and th(‘ casualties of the ocean, liave Ix'eii 
allowed to ie.ieli their destination; but 
the Ihitish snlijeets who were living in 
India, whose lives or projiert}, or botli, 
w,‘re at stake, who knew tlie animus ami 
the means of Seindiah and his allies, and 
who saw all tlu' danger from a near point, 
certainly entertained notions veiy ditler- 
ciit from those of tlie not very national 
Iiistonan of British India. Some* (.f these 
id'‘as vvt're well and honestly expri'ssed, 
at the terminalicm of tlie wai, in an ad- 
dre.ss presented b) the Ihitisli inhabitants 
of Lalentta to the Lovernor-fn-neral, 
Taird A\'ellesley. 'riiese I'aiglisliinen 
stated tfrat, at a moment w hen thtj renew - 
al of war in Juirope was certain, th'" me- 
nacing attitude of tlie armies a.ssemlded 
hy the Mabrafta jirinees and the uneon- 
ti oiled aiitlioiity exeiei.sed !>} Frencli ad- 
venturers ov(U' ■ djs( i[)lini-d tKJops of 
Sciiidiiih, could not have been viewed 
without extreme anxiety, nor have lieen 
suffered to continue vvitiiout endangeiing 
tlu* whole of our Lastirii empire: and, 
after a projier trilmte jiaid to the ainiy 
and its gallant and skilful conmiandei'- , 

* '1 liurii'-. M. ni-'ii ol Iho VV.ir lu linti< 

— fii (It, ol J<0(( of (' iiiiiijn li.i'l 

bi-ca (.iptiiiod In Ld^ *. \V t llrrsli v , -nid tli ii 
''iiliiiiiiiii.'iios, w ill) aii.ii'iiuiuoj, ti e.ibiii i‘, 

.tnd .stoic'i 1.1 ricfnit oii. 
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they said that the British power iu India 
had lx‘en raised to the proudest pre-onii- 
ueiice ; that, “ by this auspicious conclu- 
sion of a rapid and f^lorious wai\ the ene- 
mies of the British empire were huinl)led, 
French influence was annihilated, our 
allies were encouraged, our resources en- 
larg<*d and solidly established, and the 
British dominions in India rendered at 
once more secure of enjoying the advan- 
tages of peace, and more eapalde of re- 
pelling tlie dangere of war.” The Bri- 
tish residing in the prcsidvoicies of Ma- 
dras and Bombay were not behind those 
residing in Bengal, in expressing their 
sense of the great danger they hai been 
exjiosed to, and in testifying tlieir grati- 
tude for tile services which had reseiu‘d 
the whole of our K.istern settlements 
from a state of jeopardy, and fixed thion 
upon a basis of better and more perma- 
nent security. 

Many brilliant achievements at sea have 
been omitted for the sake of brevity, 
but the following exploit was attende(i 
with too important consequences, and the 
honour of it belongs too exclusively to 
the officers of the East India Company, 
to be passed over in silence. 

The Frcncli admiral Linois, who had 
reached Pondicherry, and who had l)cen 
enabled to escape from that roadstead, 
finding he could do no good in the Mah- 
ratta war, hoped to do some mischief to 
the English by picking up a few’ of their 
stray Indiamcii. He had captured several 
of these ships, and had plundered the 
English factory at Boncoolen, when, on 
the 14th of February, 1S04, he fell in 
■with a rich fleet of East Indiarnen and 
country ships that were coining frtun 
China, and on the point of entering the 
straits of Malacca. As Linois had with 
him a ship of the line, three frigates, and 
a brig, and as our merchant ves.sels had 
no men-of-w’ar to convoy them, he made 
quite sure of an easy swoop and of an im- 
mense prize. But, by this time, the Com- 
pany’s ships were generally armed and 
well officered; and Captain (afterwards, 
by grace of this action, Sir N.) Dance, 
■who was acting as commoilore to the fleet 
of traders, was both an able and a brave 
sailor. At sunset, Linois was close up 
■with the English rear, and Dauce was iu 


iiiomontary expectation of an attack ; but 
the French hauled to windward ; and the 
India ships lay-to in line of battle all 
night, the men being at their quarters, 
ami ready to engage at any moment. At 
daybreak of the I5tli, Dance saw his 
enemy lying aboui three miles to wind- 
ward; and, at the .‘ ‘ght, he gallantly 
hoisted his colours, and oftcr. l him battle, 
if he chose to come dow n. Lmois’s sliip 
of the line and his three frigates showed 
French (U)lonis, the brig Dutch co- 
lours. At nine o’clock, seeing that the 
French would not come down, Dance 
formed in order of sailing, and steered 
his course under an easy sail. Linois 
tlicn filled his sails aiitl edged towards 
him. At one r.M., Dance, finding that 
the enemy were proposing to cut off his 
rear, made the signal to tack, and hear 
down oil them, and engage in succession. 
This maua'iivre was correctly performed 
by three of the Indiarnen ; and the rest 
stood towards Linois under a pj-ess of sail, 
'^Phe French then formed in very close 
line, and opened their fire on Dance's 
headmost ships, which did not return their 
fire until they got to closer quarters. The 
‘ Koyal (Jeorge’ bore the brunt of tlie 
action, getting very near the enemy, en- 
gaging for about forty’ minutes, and tiring 
eight or nine broadsides. She w'as ably 
seconded, as they came up, by the 
‘Ganges,* ‘ Earl Camdim,’ ‘Warley,’ and 
‘Alfred;’ the ‘Cianges’ being in action 
about till rt^’-five minutes, and firing seven 
or eight broadsides; the ‘ Earl (’amdeii’ 
being in action about twenty-five niiiiutofi, 
and the two other named ships about a 
quarter of an hour. Before any more of 
the Indiarnen could come up and engage, 
the enemy hauled their wind, and stood 
aw^ay to the eastward, under all the sail 
they could set. At two Dance made 
tiio signal for a general chace, and pur- 
sued Linois until four r.M. ; when, consi- 
dering the iininonse property at stake, 
and fearing that a longer pursuit would 
carry him too far from the mouth of the 
Straits of Malacca, the gallant commodore 
of tliis well-conducted merchant fleet 
made the signal to tack ; and, the signal 
iM'ing well obeyed, by eight in the even- 
ing they all anchored safely in a situation 
to enter the Strait tlie next morning. 
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Nothing more was seen of Linois, who, 
accoi-ding to his own account, had run 
away through fear of being surrounded. 
The ‘ Koyal George’ had one man killed, 
and anotlier wounded, many shot in her 
hull, and more in her sails. Not a man 
was hurt in any of the other ships : only 
a few' shots touched the ‘Ganges’ and 
‘ Earl Camden;’ for the fire of the enemy 
seemed to he but ill directed, his shot 
either falling short or passing over head. 
Dance rendered a proper tribute to the 
captains and crews, wdio had not been 
trained to fight, and whose shi})S after all, 
were indifferently armed, and, like all 
merchant vessels, in very imperfect fight- 
ing order.* “ (’aj)tain Timms,” said 
Dance, in his letter to the (’ourt of Di- 
rectors, “carried the ‘ Jioyul (korge’ 
into action in the most gallant manner. 
In justice to my brother eoimnanders, 1 
must state, that every ship Avas cleared 
and prepared for action ; and, as I liad 
communication Avith almost all of them 
during the tAVO days Ave were in jirescnee 
of the enemy, I found them unanimous m 
the determined resolution to defend the 
valiiahli* property entrusted to their charge 
to the last extremity, with a full con- 
viction of the successful event of their 
exertions; and this spirit was fully se- 
conded by the gallant ardour of all our 
officers and ships’ companies.” According 

* UC tlie French men of war, Linois's ship 
carried 8 I II IKS, llie ‘Hello Pmile’ and * Semil 
Iniife’ were heavy frnjates, the ‘ IkTceaii’ carried 
22 lony eights, and fwo English twelve ptiuiider 
carronades, and (he large Dutch brig Iiad 18 
guns; but a still greater advantage on tins side 
was tlie perfect war trim of (he hbips. Df the 
Indiamen and country ship-, (the latter being in- 
ferior to the former) there were sixteen drawn up 
in the line of battle, and they earned from .JO to 
3fi guns each. Some of them earned upon the 
main deck 2fi medium eighteen pounders, or 
“ oarronades,'’ weighing about 28 ewt., and of 
very little use: guns of this description, indeed, 
lia\e long since been exploded Ten 18 poun- 
der carroriiules on the quarter-deck made up the 
.36 guns. Others of the ships, and those among 
the largest, mounted long 12 and 6 pounders. 
No one of the crews, we believe, exceeded Ho 
men, and that number included C'hmese. J<ascars, 
&c. Moreover, in lltting the ships, so much 
more attention had been paid to stowage than to 
tlie means ot attack and defence, that one and 
sometimes two but tsofwater were lashed between 
the guns, and the decks in general greatly 
1 u m lie r ed . — Jaincs . 


to the calmest, the most correct, and best 
of our iiav:»l historians, “ the jiromptitiule 
and firmness of Commodore Dance and 
his braxT associates undoubtedly saved 
from capture a rich and valuable fleet. 
The slightest indecision in liim or them 
would have encouraged the French ad- 
miral to persevere in his attack; and, 
had he done so, no efforts, however gal- 
lant and judicious, could hav'e jirevenfed 
a part of the fleet at least from falling 
into his hands.”* In this case merit v\as 
properly rewarded, and thereby an in- 
centive Avas given to other seamen not in 
the national service. The eomnianders, 
officers, and crews w'cre liberally ve- 
wardeil by the East India (\impan} ; 
Dance received the honour of knighthood 
from the king ; and among the sums of 
money votetl to him were 5(mj()/. Iiy the 
IJombay Insurance C/ompany. Other 
lilieral sums were given to him and to the 
offiei‘rs and crew’s by the eommittee of 
the “ Patriotic Fund.’' 

Early in the spring of the year 1804 
General Welb*sley crossed the Goda- 
Aery to put down the iiidejieiident free- 
iMjoting parties, fragments of Si iiidiah’s 
armies, and gangs of banditti from nearly 
all parts of India, who were plundtT- 
ing and devastating the Avhoh^ of the 
Western Di'cean. lie ofl’ered terms to 
the chiefs of these freebooters, ami al- 
lowed thorn five days to dismiss their 
troops and eome into his cam]). Put at 
the expiration of that time, on the 4th of 
February, he endeavoured to cut them o.ff 
by making forced miirehes over eiglity 
miles of the roughest country, to the s])ot 
where they were encamped. His .secret 
was betrayed by some of the natives fol- 
lowing his own army, or he would have 
taken them liy surprise in their camp. 
As they fled, he followed them with the 
British cavalry in one column acting 
upon the right of their rear, while the 
Alysore cavalry and the cavalry of the re- 
established l^eishwa pursued the centre 
and left. I’hc marauders, for tin* most 
part cavalry, were greatly superior in 
numbers to their pursuers, and were fur- 
nished with fitdd-pieces. In one small 
affair the British cavalry and the Mysore 

* Jamci), ' Naval IILslory oftireat Britain.’ 
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cavalry killed a great immber of them, 
and captured some of their guns. Wel- 
lesley then followed them with astonish- 
ing rapi<hty from hill to hill, nor ceased 
his pursuit until he ha< I entirely destroyed 
or dispersed them, and captured all their 
artillery, ammunition, baggage, and ba- 
zaars.* 'riie fatigue was excessive ; not 
a few of Wellesh } 's horses and men died 
of It: he himself describes the marches 
made as being “terrible,” and after the 
lapse of nian\ ^ears, and many other ar- 
duous services, he still spoke of this as 
the most laborious ser\ ice in which he 
had ever been engaged. f '^I'lieie was 
more ignoraiiee than insolence in the 
notion wliieh suggested to Napoleon 
Jlonaparte and his echoes the eoutempt- 
uoiis expression of “ Sejioy filenoral.” 

As (reneial Wellesley took little or no 
part in tli(‘ war which followed with 
Jlolkar and anew hut muoli weaker eon- 
fcderacy tlum that whose spear Irad been 
broken by himself and (ieneral Lake, 
and as this lining campaign hejoiid the 
Godavery eoncluded liis important mili- 
tary service in India, we tmiy brietly al- 
lude ill this place to Ids equally important 
civil SCI vices. In the month of July 
( 180 - 1 ) having, in pursuance of orders 
from his brother tlie governor-general, 
broken up the army in the Deccan, aiul 
retiiniCwl to Smingapatam, General Wel- 
lesley reci'ived an address from the na- 
tive i 11 habitants, whicli, in siinple, unaf- 
fected, siiiceie, and truthful wonls, ex- 
pres.sed the gratitude of the people of Mj- 
sore for the tranquillity and liappiiiess 
tlieyhad enjoyed under liis government.^ 

• “ 'riicsi' lunmuons and fuinnd.dtli' bands «»f 
frct*boot(’i s, will) were the tenor ot tin; eoiintn, 
wen* iliily inei easing m tiiinibers, dud b.id 
alieiadv deiVi’ited a body of ibe Soiibnb’s tioops, 
and bad laken Imm Ibein llu* uuiis wliieh 1 have 
retaKoii.’ — Ltttrr to ihe. (umeral , in 

fi'i'lhnqUw Di^ptitr/in. 

f (’i)lotiel (juiwood's \VeIlini;ton DiMpati lies ; 
Aii'lie VuMi'.seiiN’s Mi)it,u\ laJ'e of the PnKe of 

elliiiL'ton ; Major dliiirn 'rhoin, Menioiis ot 
the VV;ir in bidi i 

■{: The .'iddies,',, which w is piesented ou the 
6l}i ot Tiih, IHO « .'IS 1(1 ilmelleit — 

We, the nnlive iiilialiM mis oi .Serui!'a|i»t»ro, 
ha\e lello^ed foi five aiispicKuis year', under the 
shadow ol Mini jiroterliou 

“ We have 1( It, even dm in}f \oiir absence, in 
tlie inidsl of b.ilile and ofMClory, that yoiir rare 
for our proqierity had been extended to us iii aa 


The whole of the Mj^sore had been well 
administered under his vigilant superin- 
tendence ; numerous abuse.s, on the part 
of the civil as w^ell as tlie military ser- 
vants of the Gompany, had been cheeked, 
and agriculture and trade had flourished, 
while the storm .>f wlir was raging in 
other parts of India. Deserted villages, 
of which the tigers, the jac^^als, and the 
wild dogs of the gliauts had taken pos- 
session, w'cre again occupied hy industri- 
ous ami thriving people ; and, while there 
was a security for the great and the 
wealthy, siicli as Inid never been known un- 
iler H>der Ali or hissoiiTippoo, there wuis 
also pn'tection and safety for the poorest. 
Against all who ])iit in practice any foul 
money-getting trick, or assisted in any act 
of peculation, eorni])tion, or oppression, 
the general was ruthless, driving such 
men, whatever might he their patronage 
or their eoniiecf ions, from their rank, sta- 
tions, and eiiqiloyment. During the five 
years of General Wellesh*j’s govern- 
ment, the Avhole eountry had, in fact, ac- 
(juired a liiglier degree of prosperity than 
could possilily liave been expected in so 
short a time ; and through this prosperity 
it had been enabled in some degree to re- 
pay — hy the efficacy of its assistance in the 
hour of eiiiergency, wlieii Seiudiah’s eori- 
fediTaey and Perron’s disciplined army 
showed their formidable front the be- 
nefits whicli it had derived from Ilrilish iii- 
diieiice, jiroteetioii, and power. And yet, 
during all this time, large sums had been 
annually approjn iated to the construction 
or repair of tanks, watercourses, roads, 
bridges', and other works, which tended 
to the further iniprovement and increase 

mpl«‘ A ni.iuru'r a.-* il’ no nUu object liad oecapicil 
yi>ur niiml. 

We nc prepiriii" to pcrPorni, in our scvor.'il 
/'‘istes, tilt* duties ot ib.uiksuuini,' und of saciificv 
I* the preserMne find, w lio lias broui^ht you b.ick 
lO safety . ami we present ouisehes in j)ei>oii to 
exjiies', our jo\ 

.As your labouis b.ive been crowneil wilh 
^ictoly, so m ly' your lepose be j'liiced vt itb 
honours. M.'iy you Ion;,' continue personally 
to dispense to us lh.it full Mrcirn ot sccuiit} and 
h.tppiness, whiih we fiist reeened with woinler, 
.iiid continue to enjoy with eialitude , .iiid, v In n 
frre.'itei HlV.iirs shall cull you fioin us. may the 
(Joil ol all eastes .lud all nations dcitrn to hear 
with favoni our humble ami conslniil prayers for 
y<mr lic.ilth, your frlorv, and vour hajipiiiess.” — 
Coluncl Out wood, f Wellington l}if. patches. 
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of the af^ri culture, trade, and other re- 
sources of tlie country. The best attesta- 
tion to tlie inej’its of the system is to be 
found in llie fact that great numbers of 
strangers fiom otJier ;}arts of Hindustan 
came and settled in Mysore, and mate- 
rially aided in impVoving the agriculture 
and the eiiMre aspect of the country. An 
inliniiahle police was organized, and a 
military plan ariaiigtd, by which, be- 
tween st.iiiding troo])s w'ell disciplined and 
a sort of militia, My.sore could at any 
time, on a few days’ n(»tice, bring 40,000 
men into the field, without eonfiision, 
witlioiit any great expense, and without 
oppression or violenee of any kind ; and 
with a force like tins the Mysoreiins eould 
not only defejid their (»w'n territories, hut 
also spare trooiis to the Company for 
operations far beyond llieir own fron- 
tiers. 'I'lu* Mysore eavalry, which bad 
been serving under Wellesley in the 
Scnidiab eamjiaign and in puisiiit of the 
fi eebooler'*, had behaved admirably well. 

In March, ISo.'), wdien he was on tin* 
j)oint of lea\ing the Ka^t for ever, the na- 
tive iiihahitauts of Seringapjtam, llindiis 
and Mussulmans, presented another ad- 
(livss to the Major-Ceiieral. expressing 
again tliclr gratitude for the ti’ampiillity , 
seeurit}, and hap[)iuess they had enjoyed 
under liis auspieioiis pioieetion ; their re- 
spect for the lirillLuit eviiloiLs lie had 
achieved in the held of battle, and their 
reverenee for liis allabiJity and benevo- 
lence. eoncluding witli a prayertoGoil 
to grant him healtli and a safe and plea- 
sant voyage to Ku rope, hut with tlie ex- 
pression of an earnest hope for his speedy 
return to the eouiitiT, oiiee more to extend 
and iijdiold that piotectiou over them, 
which his extensive local knowledge of 
their eiistonis and manners was so capable 
of atiording.'*' 

* Th(^ F.iiKiin’Tii oflio'i 111) liaii lnN*n sciviii" 
iiiuloi (m iicr.il \\ fill sl»‘\ 1 '.lien .iiUlrr-js, |>i«- 

'■I'liti'il i»n till' ■'.mil* oet .ijjioii, >v 
tliiMr iuiiiiii .itUMi of Ins ia.iI 
^hIl'uiIuI iiciiievi'iiiiMi'i, ul Ills ii 


And in tlie Deecaii and at Poonah the 
conduct of this great man was equally ad- 
mirable, and equally productive of im- 
portant advantages, wlictlier we consider 
the natives, or tin* mere interests of the 
(’oiupany or of the Jiritish nation. In 
particular, lie eiirlM'd the vindictive hand 
of the exjielled Peishwa, whom oiir arms 
had restored, and who, like the generality 
of Indian princes, knew nothing of for- 
giveness, lii'iiig, 111 Wellesley’s own 
words, “ealkais to iwery thing hut money 
and ie\enge,” and as treacherous as he 
was viiidietivi* ami rapacious. He iiitcr- 
po.sed ill many eases w lieie the IVisliwa 
would have deliiginl tlie eoimtry with 
Mood; he saved man v chiefs wlio would 
otherwise have lieeii |>ut to death nrdn\eii 
out of the coiiniry lor the aid they had 
nveii Seiiidiah in ex| ling the Peishwa. 
He conclud 'd one of Ins ilispatclies with 
these remarkable words: “'J’Jie war will 
he eternal if nobody is i*ver to he foi- 
given ; ami I eeitaiiily tlnnk that the 
lb itish governinent c.innol iiiteiid to make 
the Ijntisli tn.ojis the iiistrunients of the 
I’eisliw’a’s revengv*.” He aKo found it 
neeessaiy, on more than one oeeasioii, to 
leach forgiveness, oi* ealmness and ino- 
(h'lation, to tin* enil government residing 
at L’aleutta. “ \\ him,” said he, “ tlu- 
j)Ower of the ('oiJip.iii} is so gre.it, little 
dirty passions must not lie sufVcied to 
guide its measures.”* 


lUslK’i* in runirn.iiid, wlurh li.ul mailt* oUi'iIh'ihv 
. 1 ])l«‘.isiut' . ami <)l tli.il li.iiik ( )iul.'sri‘us|oii ii, 
the lUM.ile iiilen'ouise ol hie, wlm h it then 
jiiifli; iiuli\ lilii.ilU til ,iek MOW leaee. i.*- 

Kiett'<l In'. «lep.,i tm e, tliev loo hoped (oi Iji^j 
speedj leliun to ImUa, ami liie\ c'lnled \)i!h ihe 
woidN, ‘ Hut in w h iteM'i (piaitei ol llie fdotte 
liilihei hoitoui-^ .uul ili>tiiietions di.ill yon, 

ecu sm«*eu*-.L j^oofl u t>h(‘'. u ill cnnsi.mlly lollow 
join i.ireoi ; .tml e now m.u i.) ,tei>e|il out 
mn>t lespn llul, hul niosl eonlial, !aie\^ell.” The 
”00(1 \^ishei> ol lhe'.e ofliMis ill Imll.i wtit* le.i 
li/ed. .iml ptih.ip-. hewmd the ( vpee'.itioii t’\eii 
ot lho>e \vlio weie iiiosi s.im/iaiie, (U vho lie^t 
knew .ill ili.il wa-. ui liiiii. iii ihe I’eniusiii.ii war, 
an.l on the lieid ol Waleiloo 

* t’oloiiel (imwooil, We)liri”iOM Disii.ilclie^. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


ADMINISTRATION OF MARQUESS WE1.DF.‘<LEY CONTINUED. 


Notwithstanding the decisive victories 
and the ooiiqnests achieved by Generals 
Lake and Arthur Wcll<‘sley in 1802-.3, 
a fresh Mahratta war broke out in 1804. 
TJk* conduct pursued by .Icswuut Rao 
Ifolkar, during the late war between the 
British government, Scindiah, and the 
Rajah of Berar, was in conformity with 
the most characteristic features of th<^ 
policy of a Mahratta chieftain. He had 
not only promised to join the confederacy 
against the Britisli, hut had actually con- 
eluded, through the medium of the Rajah 
of Berar, a treaty with Scindiah, who 
made great cessions of territory, &c. to 
induce him to enter the league and to he 
true to his engagements. But truth never i 
abided in tin* palace or under'lhe tent of 
a Mahrathi chief. Although Ilhlkar pro- 
mised everything, he showed no inelina- ! 
tion, after hostilities were commenced, to 
assist the confederates. There was, in- 
deed, ground to believe that he rejoiced 
in the first reverses which his great rival 
Scindiah sustained ; and that if this sen- 
timent underw'ent a change when he saw 
the unprecedented rapidity and success of 
the two English generals, who. in the 
short space of five months, had annihi- 
lated two immense aniiie*;, and captured 
a number of fortresses liitlierto deemed 
impregnable, the course of action was too 
rapid and decisive to give him time for 
interference ; although, before the treaties 
of peace were concluded, he had put his 
forces in motion, and advanced as far as 
the frontier of the Rajah of Jypoor, who 
was then under the protection of the 
British government.* Having thus re- 
mained inactive during the progress of 
the war against Scindiah and the Rajah ■ 
of Berar, and having greatly strengthened j 


himself while they had been rushing to 
their ruin, Holkar suddenly assumed an 
attitmh* which excited alarm or suspicion. 
He continued to der*lare that he wished 
to remain at peace*, he e\en ])rofe.ssed a 
great friendship for the British govern- 
ment, but bis conduct indicated other 
designs, and he kept his marauding anny 
close on the frontiers to which lie had 
brought it. The governor-general in- 
structed General T.ake to enter into any 
negotiation that might lead to an early 
explanation of his view's, and relieve the 
romfiany from the expense and alarm to 
which its jirovinces must be subjected, 
while such a bonle of freebooters as the 
army of Ilolkar continued to be assem- 
bled on its frontiers or on the frontiers of 
its allies. On the 29tb of .lanuary, 180^ 
liUke addressed a letter to the formidable 
cliii'ftaiu, stating generally the terms on 
which th<* ]b*itlsli government w'as dis- 
posed to conclude a friendly treaty with 
him; hut reipiiring, as a proof of the sin- 
cerity of his amicable professions, that ho 
should withilraw his army from tho 
threatening position it then occupicil, 

I retire quietly within his own territories, 
and abstain from exacting choulte (tri- 
bute or blackmail) from the allies of the 
British. Instead of replving immediately 
to this letter, Holkar allowed some time 
to pas«;, and during this time more flying 
and marauding troops of horse joined his 
stiindar<l. At last he sent his vak(*els to 
the British eomiuander-in-chief to make 
extravagant demands, and to claim the 
very riglit of levying choulte, which he 
had been called upon to renounce. The 
very first proposition advanced by liis 
vakeel was that be should be permitted to 
collect the choulte “ agreeably to the cus- 
tom of his ancestors,” which ancestorial 
custom closely resembled that of the 


* Malculm, Poht. Hist. Inil, 
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predatory of onr Highland clans in the 
olden times. The second proposition was 
that twelve of the finest districts in tlie 
Dual), a district in liundelcund, and the 
coimtry of llurriana, which were said to 
have been in aiieient times in the posses- 
sion of liis family or tribe, should be 
given 11 ]) to Holkar. And the vakeels 
finally demanded in his name that all his 
Territories sleudJ he gnaianteed to liim 
])y tli(‘ I'higlish, and that a treaty sliould 
he concluded witii him on the same terms 
as that recently eoneln<l(‘d !>> the (V)in- 
paii} with Scindiah, wlio had purchaseil 
it 1)\ making so many sacrifices to the 
laiglisli. These extiavagant demands 
’w,Me of eom-se rejected; and their na- 
tun^ as well as the manner in which the^ 
were made, s.itisfied tlie coimnander-in- 
chief of the ^^a]lralta^s real designs. 
These were more full} develo[)ed in the 
com sc of a few wi'eks hy the eonteiits of 
sevei’al lettej's, which Ite wrote to the 
tributaries and de]iendaiiks of tlie llritish 
government in order to excite them to 
re\olt against tlie I'liiglish, whose terri- 
tories, he informed tJie rajahs, it was his 
intention to ravage and destroy . Holkar 
also wiot(* a most arrogant and insulting 
letfiw to (Jeueral Wellesley, ileinanding 
the immediafi' cession of w hole provinces 
of the Deecan, of some of the l)(‘st of the 
possessions of oiir ally the >ii/am, upon 
the p!(!a that, at some distant period of 
time, they had been the jiroperty of the 
Holkar family. Tliis letter to Wellesley 
concluded with a louil boast : “(’onntiies 
of many Imndreil coss,” said Holkar, 
“sliall he overrun and plundered, ticiie- 
ral Lake sliall not have leisuie to breathe 
for a moment; and calamities w^ill fall on 
lacs of human beings, in coiilimiul war, 
by the attacks of ni) army, which over- 
whelms like the waves of the sea.’* 

If numbers alone eon Id have consti- 
tuted strength, Holkar had some reason 
to he confident: he had, at this rnoiiient, 
from 40,000 to .')0,000 cavalry, 20,0h0 in- 
fantry, and upwards of J(K) pieces of 
c:mnoii. His foi'tresses also were nume- 
rous, and (]!handore and Haulnah, the 
ancient strongholds of his family, ranked 
among the strongest places in all India.. 

Holkar’s menaces were soon followed 
by acts. He sent a vakeel to the camp 


of Scindiah, to urge that hnnihled cliief 
to throw' his recent treaty to the winds, 
and join him in an attack ujjon the llritish 
po.ssessioTis : and at the same time he be- 
gan to plunder tlie territories of the 
Ihijuh of ,lyp(X)r. General J.,ake (by 
virtue of his achievements in the late 
war, Lord Tjake) and Gi'iieral Fraser 
were presently sent against him. Holkar 
retreated from tlu* advanced position 
which he had occupied, and was ])iirsued 
to some distance hy jtart of the Ihili.sh 
forces. His first sav.ige act was the 
murder of three llritish oflieers, Vickers, 
'I'odd, and 11} an, who had eiilend his 
service when lu* was in amity with tin* 
Kiiglish, and wlio liore tlie rank of ea])- 
tains ill his ariii}. The‘'e unfortunate 
men, having signified their intention of 
retiring, in ohedienee to a jiroclaiiiatioii 
of the governoi -general, wen* ])laced 
under eonfineiiient : and afterwanls, oii 
the pretext that (^iptalii 'I’odd had carried 
on a secret eorrf‘-]»ondenet* with 
Lake, they w'ere brought out and puldicly 
decaj)itated. 'riu'ir heads were exposed 
on pikes, their bodies were denii'd the 
ordinary' riles of s(*pulliire. For some 
time, the most serious dillieulty encoun- 
tered hy tlie lulvaneing llritish troops 
was from the stealth} attacks and d(‘pre- 
dations of the Mewatt(*es, a tribi* inhabit- 
ing the hills, wlio were lohbi'rs hy pro- 
fesMoii, and who lived chielly hy cattle 
lifting. They cairied ofV Tiiaiiy camels, 
elejdiants, and Inirses fri m the Kiiglish 
picipiet.s, ill spite of the vigilance and 
precaution that were adojjted to guard 
against their sudden and de«yK*rate at- 
tacks. Many of these sviiis of the mist 
were exceedingly well nioimted, and all 
were armed with matchloeks, syiears, or 
tolwars. They often attacked f>ur foraging 
parties, and were eonstuiitly hovering 
about the cam]) in large parties. When- 
ever they could surprise an officer or a 
.sohlier, they murdered liirn first and 
robbed him afterwaids. Nearly the whole 
of the hilly territory from Agra to Delhi 
was at this time tlie .nursery of thieves 
and robbers: it exhibited little or no cul- 
tivation, tJiongh very susceptible of it, 
owing to the savageness of its inhabitants. 
Hy the 2t)thof February, 1804, the main 
l>^y of the army under Lake was ad- 
1 2 
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vanned as far as tlio noighl>ourliood of 
Hiiuloun, a large and populous village, 
situated in a very fertile and highly cul- 
tivated eoiintr}'. The gix^ati'st care was 
tak<*ii for the preservation of the cro[)s ; 
and, although forage had heen for some 
time scarce, no standing corn was allowed 
to he cut down or to he in any vvay in- 
jured. 'file strict discipline under which 
the troops and the camp-followers were 
kept present'd an advantageous contrast 
to the visitations of a Mahratta army, and 
greatly surprised the inhabitants, who 
exprcss(‘d their gratitiuh' in strong terms. 
While encani[)ed on this ground. Lord 
T.,ake rcceiAcd letters from llolkar, who 
again pretciuled to be paeitically disposed. 

While the thime of c<nitenti«)ii can be 
cxtnignished hy tin* \\at(‘r of reconcilia- 
tion,” said tlie wily Mahratta, “it is uiiht 
to bring matters to tlie extremity of war.” 
lie protested that before receiving f.ord 
Lake's last letter he had resohed to 
march (piictly homewards, which design 
he had now heguii to accomplish. At 
this \<n*y moment a khan in the service 
of llolkar was hovering with a large body 
of horse on the fioutiers of Ihindeleiind, 
evidently M’ith the design of invading 
that iirovinoe and the countries belonging 
to the allies of the Lnglish to the nortli 
of the Ik'twa. This khan actually en- 
tered the territories of .lansee; but he 
tied beyoiul the inomitaiiis at the ap- 
jiroacli of the detachment of Colonel 
Powell, and left that ollicer to complete 
the conquest of the interior of Ihindeleund 
by the reduction of those fortified places 
which had not y et .submitted to the Dntish 
goviTiiment, Ihougli hound so to do by 
the recent treaty^ coiielnded w’ith Scindiali. 
While Jaird Lake was advancing from 
Hindustan towards the very heart of 
IlolkcLr's dominions. General Welleshy 
sent instruetioiis to Colonel ,Iolin Murray, 
commanding the troops in Gnzi-rat, to 
enter the province of Malwa. and to nd- 
vanc(‘ in the direction of Indore, the re- 
sidence of Ilolkar’s family, while part of 
the troops stationed above the Ghauts 
directed their operations against his pos- 
sessions on the side of the Deccan, and 
especially against Ins strong fortress of 
(/liandore. llolkar kept retreating before 
the main army of Lord Lake, and none 


of his allies or detached trcKijis or forts 
made anything like a bold resistance. 
'The chief diffieiilty of the English lay^ in 
the great length of the marches they were 
obligetl to makt‘, and in the huniing, mad- 
dmiiug heat of suii. I’y tlie begin- 
ning of May, liowe^c'* liOrd Lake had 
traversed the central paitr. ''f Kajpoolana, 
had cajitnn'd Tonk llaiiqioora, *1 strongly 
fortified town, and had driven llolkar 
from the only footing he )iad in Iliiulns- 
tau north of the (Jhnnibnl. He hastily 
lied across that river, but be eontimied 
to he folio w(‘d on one side by a de- 
taehment under Colonel Monson, while 
on tlie other .side (\)loiieI Mm ray with 
the troops from (Juzerat was moving 
against him. (kiusulering that these two 
detachments w'ould give full enqdoyment 
to the Mahratta until the cooler sea.soii 
.should set m, Lord Jaike, in an unlneky 
moment, ihonglit it inhisable to march 
the main army back into ijuarters at 
Cawnpoor ami jikices in that iieigh- 
bourluKxl, as the iiien were sufieri'ig 
dreadfully in their health from the liot 
winds, and the cattle wen* pi*risliing fast 
through want of forage, tlie gtouiid 
lu'ing parched U]) like an Arabian desert. 
Hut to go back was as bad as to go for- 
ward. 'fhe bufferings of the retiiing 
troojis conthmed to be exce.ssive. The 
roads were excia dingly bad, and the coun- 
try was everywhere .swa-pt by a biiriiiiig 
wind, called by tlie natives the “Di'YiI's 
breath,” which, after passing over the 
great .sandy desert, imparts to the atmos- 
lihere of these regions an intensity of 
heat which aslunislied even those who 
had long been seasoned to the fury of a 
vertical Min. Westward of the Jimina, 
tliih pestilenms enrrent, this fiery blast, 
finds no rivers and lakes to temper its 
^e enty. One of the oflicers, who was 
■leorched and withered by it, compares it 
to the extreme glow of an iron foiindr> 
in the height of summer ; “ though even 
that is but a feeble comparison, siiiee no 
dea can Ixi formed of the causticity of tlic 
sandy particles which were borne along 
with the wind like hot embers, peeling 
)tf the skin, and raising blisters wherever 
they^ clianccd to fall.”* The Kurojieau 

Major Thorn. 
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‘'okliers died 1)y tens and by fifteens daily. 
Young men who set out in the morning 
full of spirits, and in all the vigour of 
health, dropped dead immediately on 
reaching the eneampment ground, and 
many were smitten on the road by the 
noon-day sun, wliost* rays darted dcjwn- 
wards like a torrent of tire. tSlany biave 
and atldetic AetiTUns f;ll, without the 
])OssibiIity of ri'Ceiving any lel’ef. It 
M as the worst of all coups dr soUil, exce|)t 
tliat (l(‘ath was almost instantaneous. 
They wdio weie tlnis striieb, suddenly 
turned gidd>, foamed at the mouth, 
dropped on tiu* road, and instantly l»e- 
eame lifelc'-s. kven when enenmped, the 
sulterings of the poor soldiers w(‘re ex- 
eruci.iting; for the tents in general were 
hut ill adapted to sueh a climate, and the 
tliermoniet(‘r in the sha<le freijnently ex- 
ceeded Idii’of iMhrenheit. 'fhe miseiy 
was fnrthi'r inei eased by the searcily of 
viatcr, owing to the debility and mor- 
tality that prevaile(t among th<^ camp- 
followers employed in puieuring that 
inestimahle beverage. Nnmhers of these 
water-eaii iers penslied through the fa- 
tigue hie h tliey umlerwen iiillnsfeiN 
climate, wliere the natives suffered moie 
than even Europeans, wJien ealled to 
make any extraordinary exertion. On 
one day as many ns nineteen lOuropeans 
were hurieil . “ melancholy indecil it was 
to see the route of the army trae d h} 
lieaps of eailh giNi.ig cover to the re- 
mains of so many gallant soldiers, wdio, 
after escaping the dangers incident to the 
fire and steel of war, fell jiitiahle victims 
to (he climate.”^ On one day, the 1st of 
June, nati\ es were reported to have 
<lied in the bazaar attached to the camp. 
On the Hrd of June, as the troops were 
encamping near Karowley, the wind sud- 
denly sliifted, impetuous whirlwinds ad- 
vanced over the sandy plains in vast 
columns of sand and <lusf, increasing in 
magnitude, and ascending into the air to -j 
a lieight beyond the r(*ach of the eye. 
These objects were oiil v the precursors of 
the still more tremendous ilemoii of the 
storm — tlie typhoon, which came like 
chaos on the w irigs of the tempest, ndliiig 
before it immense torrents of huniiug 

* M«jor 'i lioi n. 


sand, and giving such a density to the 
atmosjiher* , that the siiii, which had hi- 
therto aj)peured as red as blood, became 
totally eclipsed. Night in the midst of 
day- night w ith tenfold terror darkened 
all the scone, and the aw fulness was 
licighlencd by the liowlings of the tem- 
pest, which ivsernhleil the roar of thunder. 
'Fhis lasted about half an hour, dm ing 
which the army and all the aftrighted 
niultitiKle in its tiain lay [irostrate and 
silent on the ground, as if antieijialing 
the day of doom. The tn es w^eia* toin 
up l»y lh(‘ roots, the tents were carried 
away and scattered about in ever} direc- 
tion , tlie hulloeks threw off their Imr- 
dciis and ran wild among the ha/aar 
people; tlu‘ horses hroki^ loos<* from (he 
pieijnets, and galloped about the camp in 
a jdirenz} of fbar, Providentiailv, how- 
ever, the fearful jdHiiomci.ou was sne- 
ceeded by a litfle lain, wirndi cooled tin* 
air, and rendered it so \eiy nTreslnng 
(hat the mortalit} ceased. ()n the Ith of 
Jn.ie, the army rested all da} in Jioiiour 
of tieorgi* III.'s hir(h-day. On the .''ith, 
(hey passed the Jumna at a ford near thi* 
eit} of \gra, (In* guns and bciggage luing 
eonvey<*d in Ix'autifnl s(\le aetoss the 
riv(*i in boats. On the 2()th, or just att<*r 
the eonmn*ne(‘ment of tin* moi'soon or 
ram} s<vivon, (lu*y i’(‘aeh(*d tlnur ('omllut- 
ahle ipiarters at (\iwnpoor. I'In*} Jiad 
inaielicd aho\(‘ IIIOO miles. 

Ill tin* mean time (hen- had hei-ri some 
hard fighting in Ihmdelemid, and m the 
country he} ond Jy poor. (Viloin*! Powell, 
who was charged with the reduction of 
(he fortresse.s in ]hm(l(*Ieniid, fell sick 
and dud. lie was siieeeeded b} Jni'U- 
tenant-Colonel Fawcett, who sent a de- 
taehmoiit of seven eoiiijiames of seiioys, 
with some artilhM’y, to take .a Miiall fort 
near Kooeli. Tin* offieer in eoinmand, 
(’aj)tain Smitli, was not snlfieiently awsire 
of the craft of the natives, and of the dan- 
ger of relying upon tlieir faith. Whilst 
preparations Aiere carrjing on in the 
treiichc.s, the killadar scut out an otler to 
MirrendiT the ]>laee tlie next morning, 
provkled Captain Smith would suspend 
ins liring. This projiosilion was agreed 
to, hilt, in the interval, the treacherous 
killadar applied to Mcer Khan, who had 
ivlreatecl before (^olonel Powell, hut w ho 
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had again returned to the neiglibotirhood 
witli a large body of lioi\se in tlie pay of 
Ifolkar. And on the following im>nnng. 
the 22nd of May, ihe khan, with 7* >00 or 
8000 of his cavalry, fell most unex- 
pectedly on two companies of sepoys and 
aliont fifty artillerymen in the trenches. 
With savages like these it was vain to 
mention the tniei; or to plead for mercy : 
everj man in tlie trenches, w hether ofhciM’ 
or ]irivat(% was cnudly murdered. Meer 
Khan seized and carried off all the artil- 
lery, consisting of 2 twelves and 1 six- 
pounder. 2 howit/ers, and the tumbrils 
belonging to the park. Oiptain Smith, 
however, succeeded in making goiKl his 
retreat, with tlie remaining five coiiipanies 
of sepoys, [)rot(‘eted bv a troop of the nth 
regiment of native eavalr^ and a gal- 
loper six-poumler, which single giin kept 
ott' the <*nt‘my. lilmboldened by their 
siioeess, Meer Khan and his jiredatory 
horde made an attack upon Odlpee, and 
attempted to force the jiassage of the 
Jumna. They were repulsed by Captain 
Jone>«. at the liead of 01113 companies 
of sepoys; and shortly aftm- wards th(*y 
were eomplerely defeated and scattered 
by a small force under (Jolonel Sheplierd. 

(''aptain (lanliner, an officer in tJie ser- 
vice of the Ihijah of Jypoor, and Tdeute- 
nant 1 iican of his maj<*sty’s 74tli regiment, 
who had hemi detached h)' Lake to watch 
the motions of llolUar with two divisions 
of irregulars, came up on tlie 2yth of May 
with a chieftain in tlie interest of llolkar, 
named Tantia, as he hi) I'licamped with 
three battalions of infantry, two liumlred 
Mewattees or hill rolihers, horse and 
1 1 guns. '1 autia n*treatt'd to a difficult 
mount, lin jiass, about six miles distant 
from Coterali. Here ins battalions took 
post v^'itli their rear to the pass, having a 
rising ground on their right, and their 
front and Hanks completely encompassed 
by dce}> ravines. I'hc only road across 
these ravines w^as scarcely Inoad enough 
to admit a common country cart, and it 
W'as defended by three guns. The khan’s 
people showed a good face until the guns 
attached to Lieutenant Lucan’s division 
were brought up, after a march of ;>.'i 
miles. One of the native chiefs then de- 
manded a parley, and oH'ered to surren- 
der, oil condition that his party should be 


escorted in safety to the camp of Bahoojec 
Sciiidiah, pledging himself that they would 
not serve any more against tlie English. 
These terms were assented to, and were 
punctually performed, the K Inin’s batta- 
lions, amounting iu the whole, with 2U0 
Mew^attees, to 2()l)'.t uun. being conducted, 
as agreed upon, Viy our ca v tdrv , and leaving 
111 our possession all their 01.! nance and 
stores. Ihit ’J'.mtia liini'^elf had effected 
his retreat at the luMil of the cavalry on 
the first appeai’aiice of (’aptain (jardiner’s 
force. 

During this first campaign of the year 
18i)f, Lake’s army and tJve corps depend- 
ant upon it eaptUT’vd 4.'}(> pieces of the 
finest ordnance, IS2 wall pieces, 501)0 
stands of ai’ins, 180 tumbrils and ain- 
munitioii-carriages, and a vast ipiantity 
of military stores of «‘vei> desci iption. 

fii order to render the possession of 
a jiart of Ihmdelciind of any value, it 
neces'vary to sulxlue or dispi'sscss a tbrmi- 
dahle sanguinary l.anditti of the Naga 
racf". This singular race of liill people 
aliounds in India east of the Ganges. 
'I'lieir rapacity and .sanguinary habits laid 
depopulated the liills inhabited by less 
martial tribes. In pel son the Nagas 
somewhat resembled the C’hine.se, hut 
little was or is known of tlieir origin, bis- 
tor}, or religion. Thi'ir villages were 
perched like (‘agles’ nests on the most in- 
aeei’ssible peaks of the mountains. In 
lluiidelcund a community of tbeiu oc- 
cupied a strong po.sition near Mobohah, 
surrounded by ranges of higli rocks, 
which, on occasion, tlie}, lined withmateh- 
lock-ineri and rocket-bo3S. They inter- 
rupted communie.ations, and made preda- 
tory mcursiou.s far and near. Towards 
the end of .1 une Lieutenaiit-C^olonel Mar- 
tiiidell marched against them in their 
s ronghold with the llundelcuml division, 
beat them from tlieir rocks, drove tliem 
from that range of luouiitains, captured 
nearly all tlieir baggage, plunder, camels, 
Jior.ses and stores, and took the religious 
standard of the tribe. But disaster and 
defeat and even disgrace attended the 
operations of another corps, commanded 
by ail officer of an ill-omened name for 
Iiitlia. [This Colonel Monson was related 
to the Colonel Mon.soii of Warren Hast- 
ings’s time, the dupe of Francis, ami 
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a firebrand in the Supreme Council at 
Calcutta.] Ill July Lieuteuant-("olonel 
Moiisou who, after reducinjr some for- 
tresses, had encamped near Kotta on the 
banks of the CMiunibul to ^uard the fron- 
tier, atlvaneed his position about .'>0 miles 
fi'orn the Mokundra pass, at which place 
he had been hxl to expect supplies, and 
the means of conimuiiieating with Colonel 
Murra\,then on Ins inarch from Guze- 
rat towards Indore. TMie corps under 
CV)lonel Monsou consisted of five battalions 
of sepoys, a proportion of artillery, and 
two bodies of irregular hor.se, the last being 
comtnunded by Jiieutenant j/ucan and a 
Malirattd chief ( Haboojee), who belonged 
to the family of Scmdiah, and who had 
professed an (mtire devotion to the cause 
of the English. The whole amounted to 
alnnit .‘{i)00 men. On the 7th of July, 
Mousoii received iiitclligeiice that Holkar 
had swept through Malwa, and had re- 
eross(‘d the Clmmbul with the whole of 
his army. The (J'olomd expressed con- 
tempt for the supenoi ity of the enemy’s 
numbers, and an eagerness for coining to 
action with him. He made a movement 
for that purpose ; but soon ri rni(]iiished his 
design, in coiiseqiK'iice of the deficiency 
of gram in his eainp, the absence of one 
detaclnnent employed to bring uj> a sup- 
ply, and of another that was on its march 
to join liini from one of the forts he had 
captured. C^oloiiel Monsou was also ex- 
peeting the arrival of aii escort with 
money for his troojis ; but it is said that 
what most iiiHuenceil his conduct was the 
reception of intelligence that (Colonel 
Muri’ay, instead of pressing forwards to- 
wards Indore, had an intention to fall 
hack. Although it was dangerous to re- 
treat in the presence of Holkar’s nume- 
rous cavalry, Monsou determined to re- 
tire to the Mokundra pass.’*' Accordingly, 

• Moiisoii’s coniiiict li.is lu-tu ^e^y 
ccnHiirt‘<l; but it lit-iMindi'il ii))uii tht* UKnement'. 
pf others, iind ihcTO were some r.ifut.il ileleet?. if 
not III the piiiQ Itself, in the viliole execution 
of the )il.in of thid c<iiiipui^'ii. E^cll I,ui«l Lake 
hail not yel leariieil w nli what c.iho and r.ipnlitv 
Mie Maliratta'i eouhi reonjil then aiinies, i hanj^c 
retreat and actual fli;;ht into an iid\unce, and lo- 
peal ihcir blow^. li Lake liad continued in pur- 
Biiit of llolkar, iin>te<id of letiniii; to (3awtiponr 
with the main boily of the uimy, the canip.iiKo 
would l'a\e been a short one, and the disastcM 
wliKh befel Moiisoa m his retreat would not have , 


the baggage and stores were sent off at 
four ill the morning on the 8th of July, 
while the troops, in order of battle, re- 
mained on the ground of encampment till 
half-past nine. As no enemy came np, 
the troops were tlien put in motion after 
the baggage and stores, with the exception 
of the irregular cavalry under fiieutenant 
Lucan and Haboojee 8eindiali, who were 
ordered to follow' in half an hour, aud to 
apprise Colonel Monsou of Holkar’s nm- 
tioiis. The detaehnieut had luarehed 
about twelve miles towards the Mokundra 

hapjiened. 'FIus was foii'sccii by ticiicr.il Wcl- 
li*<ilfv an early as the mouth of Apiil. “ If," 
said lie, “(iciifi.il l.akr would nifiki* a cood il.mh 
at Holkar, tlu* war omihJ imt la^t a loilni;;hl, 
but it be should stand u|K)ri the dileiiswe in iliti- 
duBlaii. it will last for a lem,'lli i«l lime ’ i>ut 
Holkars lapid retieat had deceived J..tke iiilo the 
beliet tliat he was lai we.ikei tb.iii hu ii'allv w.is, 
and that the mips of Coioiieh Miiiiay and Moii* 
son would be mole than eiioiit;li lo dine hitn 
beyond Indore, 1 1 not into tlie }’iin|ab; and no 
iiecessaiy juepaialions bid been iii.ide loi tlie 
eoniiinn d advanee ol the main body ol the aiiny 
Herviiii' with I.ake. 

No one doubted t’olonel Moiison's eniirai»o; 
Like,evetnn lllouinill^ ovei h|s ielie.it, desLilljud 
him as beiiif' .i, lir.ive .is ,i lion. It M.uisuu li.id 
slopped at tlisl, instead ol leliiiii;;, h s nifanliy' 
would have been iinalile to biin;r the Heel 
Mahratta eav.diy to .iition, and evoiv liav's 
delay would have hick used the faniiiie in his 
cimp Ketie.Us hid alw.iys laen ilis.istKuis iii 
India. (Jeiier.il Welle-ley Ihoufilit that viine 
important lessons were lo lie learned liorn liiis 
campanil— 

‘‘ Fust, We should never employ' .i eoips on n 
s'euue to uliieh it is not lullv eipi.il 

•• Seroiidlv. 'Ve should lake c.ue to be suie ol 
plenty ot pioM>ioiii*. 

“Tliiidly, I'.iipei lenee b.is shown tb.it Ib iiisli 
tioo])'* ean iievei depi ml u]>ou i.ijab, or my 
ullies for tlieiv supplies. Our own oflieem nuist 
piiichaso them . and it we should employ a iiiiiivc 
111 siich an impoltiiut seiviee, we on"ht lo sei* the 
supplies Iteloie we expose oiii tioops lu tlie silu.i- 
tiou 111 wliieh we m.iy w.mt tlu m 

" Fourthly. Wlieii we have a foil whieh can 
sup]Hut oui opei.itiouh, we should innnedi ilely 
.iilopL elleetu.il humus to till it wilii piovisious 
aud sloies ill i.ase ol neeil. 

•* Filihly, Whon we cioss .i liver likely to lie 
full ill the '•HUH. we oiii'lil to have a post and 
bo.its upon it , as I have upon .all the iiveis south 
«.’l I'ooli.ih. 

“ In lespeel lo the ojieiatioiis of .i corps in the 
ailuai'oii ot Monsou 8, t/ir// must be tJtndtd and 
quuk; and in .ill retie.its it must be recollei ted 
that t/jcy lire safe and enwy i» pH.pottnm ta itw 
nuinbei nf atta<ks made bi/ the iittniUng mrps. 
But attention lo the foie^oiii;' obsci vatioiia will, 1 
hope, prevent the necessity of a JbilLsh corps re 
ti call u g .” — Dupatc/iei . 
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pass, \^hcn Mon^oIl received intelligence 
that Lnean had been attacked by the 
whole of Ilolkar’.s cavalry. Upon thi*., 
orders were given for the troops to lialt 
and forni,witIi the view of sui)porting the 
party in the rear. At this nionieiit Ha- 
1x)ojee Seindiah, who traitorously joined 
the enemy soon after, galloped up and 
declared "that the irregular cavalry was 
entirely defeabMl, and that Lucan was 
wounded and a ])risoner. ^J'he Mnhratta 
was a liar and traltoi', but this time the 
news h(* brought was too true Tdeute- 
nant Lucan, who had gieatly distinguished 
himself hotJi iii this campaign and in the 
preceding war against, Seindiah, was in- 
deed in (he hands of a rnereiless enemy, 
and he dted sliortly aftt'rwards of his 
wounds, or of poistm administered to him 
at Kotta. As it, was nseles.s to return, 
Colonel Monsoji eontinned his march; 
and on the noon of tlie follow'ing day lie 
reached th(* Mokundia pass w i thou t any 
molest'! tioii. On the morning of the luth 
of July the enemy shoNved a lurge body 
ofea>alr} in front of the pass, and (his 
eoiiliimed to increase* in numbers till noon 
the next (lay, when llolkar sent a letter 
to the JCngUsh commander demanding 
the siiiTcnder of his guns and small arms, 
^'his demand being sjiititedly refused, 
Holkar made a vigorous attack on Mon- 
sou’s front and flanks. The ISTahrattas, 
however, ('ould make no impression upon 
our steady native infantry, and after re- 
peated attacks, and some loss, llolkar 
drew' otl his cavalry to the di. stance of 
four miles, where he was joined by his in- 
fantry and artillery', (’olonel Monsoii, 
appivhending that the Malirattas might 
get LijKm his rear and cut otf his comiim- 
nieation with the town of Kotta, through 
W'hich he expected siipphu's, began imme- 
diately to retire to that town, which he 
rcatduHl after two forced and most fa- 
tiguing marches, through torrents of rain 
and across a country completely inun- 
dated. Tb(* Kajah of Kotla, believing 
that llolkar must be victorious, refused to 
admit Monson’s troo[)s into his town, on 
the plea that he could not furnish them 
with provisions. The retreat now be- 
came very disastrous, the rivers and rivu- 
lets w^ere all sw’ollen by the monsoon ^ 
rains, and the troops w ere almost reduced i 


to .starvation, l^lie guns could not be 
dragged on : the Colonel was obliged to 
leave them behind him after rendering 
them luiservieeahle and di'Stn^ying their 
ammunition. The Mahratta cavalry hung 
close on the rL.'i’ and several tiriies at- 
tacked fiercely. Atiti one of these at- 
tacks, in which om* sepoy:: suffered se- 
verely, Monson was under tlu ne(;essity 
of abandoning his baggage. On the night 
of the 2.5th of August, after d<‘fcatiug 
several clinrges made by the (memy’s 
cavalry, he reached the t»)wn of Kooshal- 
ghur, where he found (^apt. Nicholl wdtli 
a detachment of sepoys and a company of 
the 1:2th regiment. I’efore Monsoifs 
arrival (\ipt. Nieholl had been attacki^l 
i^the town by' om* of our precious allies, 
a Mahratta e*hief of the Seindiah jiarty, 
wdio had insisted upon levying a eontri- 
hution, although the towji and fort of 
Kooshalghur w'crc the pioperly of our 
ally the Kajah of Jipoor. And. not sa- 
tisfied with this demand of ebonite, our 
said Mahratta ally reipiired the siiiTcnder 
of the elephants, treasure, and baggage, be- 
longing to this Kritish delaehment. To 
this demand no rejily was made ; and the 
Mahratta opened Ins guns on the town, 
and then att(‘mpted to storm the place. 
(^)taiu NichoH’s (bree was very small, 
and there were many gates and open- 
ings into the fort ; )et he had Miceeeded 
in repulsing the a*-sailants. On the morn- 
ing afk*r his arrival at Kooshalghur, Mon- 
son found himself yurrounded hj the 
whole of lIolkai’’s cavalry, aiul delected 
a correspondenee b(*tw'cen llolkar and 
some of tile native olRcers belonging to his 
own corps. Not witlislanding the elTorts 
he made, nearly two entire compani(.s de- 
.serted from one sepoy regiment, and a 
large proportion of his llindiistanee ca- 
V. Iry fled or went over to the enemy'. In 
the e'»'<*ning the Colonel retreated from 
Kooshalgliur, his troops marching in a 
compact oblong square. During that 
night and the gi (*ater part of the follow- 
ing day, the Mahratta horse, supported by 
some artillery, attempted to penetrate, but 
could make no impression ujion that com- 
pact body of infantry . On clearing the ra- 
vines near the now ruined fort of Hiiidouii, 
Monsou had to sustain a desperate charge 
of the enemy’s horse in three divisions ; 
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but the sojKjys reserved their fire till the 
ISIahnittas came within reach of the bayo- 
net, and then compelled them to retreat 
ill every direction. After this affair the 
Mahrattas ne^er charged again. Mon- 
son reached the city of Agra at the end of 
August, with his detaelnncnt fearfully 
thinned, disordered, and demoralized. 
'File los.« of officers had been very great, 
ainouuting to Id kilh‘d, 7 wounded, and 
'2 drownt'd. 

'Fhe turn of affairs produced by thi.s 
disastrous I’etreat eouipelled the com- 
lu.inder-in-chief with his army to take the 
fi(‘ld Avithout delay, in order to check 
llolkar, who was now strengthened by 
the dauts and the Bhurtpoor Rajah, who 
had broken the treaty of alliance con- 
cluded with (Jenere.I I/rke in the pre- 
ceding yi'ur, and were now thieatening to 
seize our newly aeipiired possessions. 
Accordingly, the se\eral covjrs of J^ord 
Lake’s army^ received orders to repair ini- 
niediately to the general leiulezvoiis at 
Agra, in oi*der to eoinmeiu'e a second 
campaign, liy the hegiiiiniig of Se[)tem- 
ber all the coriis were in motion, althoiigl 
the coniitr-y eontiimed in a date of iruin- 
dation, and the rain still poured down in 
torrents. 

The sti’aggling sejioys of (\)lonel JMon- 
soii’s iiiifortunate divisiini hailed land 

* The w.nlikc till)*' of (Ik* .I.uifs (list atti.ictcd 
DotK'i* ]ii Iljtnins.f.iii .iJxMjt till* \<*.n IKK), wh<*n. 
h.iMii^' rm^i. ill'll inmi llu* 1 jiii1\".o( iIk* luitii:., 

(iiL'j uM.iiin'il >)i*tlli*mi*iits Ml '.exfj.il ih'tiiit> im 

till* (J.iii;;i’'. .mil Tiiiiiii.i Tlicii suli'.rcjiii'Tit ]ii<i 
.ipul. Du ’ il 
r.irni’il on l«y llio *.ii(:ros..or>5 of Auriiii"/,i*lii*. 
till*) si*i Hit'll to tlii*iiisi-l\i’*i j l,ii!4<* t.aci ol cmiii 
try, 111 wliK'li tlif\ luiiUloiU 'i'o rhi* Itimlu litli* 
of R.ij.ih tlini cliirf h;iil no mon* i»*.il iii^tit lli.m 
Jii** imi’f.'-tois Jmi] to till* toiitcriis of tin* Mi):.njr« 
I'.ir.iv.iiis, uhich thi'N witc hi the li.ilnt of plmi- 
•li'iiii''. Tlieir {^iK.it ]io\\(*i w.is (list liiokKii by 
uitcstiiu* louils. One It.u.ili w.is Uitli'ci in (i.ittii* 

In a fonuiriitiir ; .uiotlii'i w.isM*ciitlv iiiurili*n*il 
The* T.int ilonniuoiiN, vilni'h li.iil i*\ti*iidi*il from 
Ihi* u(‘ii.li1)onilioofl ol Aiiir.i to within .i low milrs 
of l)i*]lii, \\i*i(! ‘ii.iilu.ilh clnuii*(l .ni'l n* lull'll, 
.mil siiiro ilu' \i ar li’HU tlo-y lunl (■onijiri'.<*il nuTclj 
Bhiirlpoor, anil a hin.dl diutiict. of .ihont si'vcn 

I. U's of niiu'cs ])er .uiiiiim In St'yiloniluT, IHO.i, 
ri trt*.ityol prrfjftual fneiid>hii) v^as I'oncludfd by 
Geiii*ral I.aki* viitli ihi‘ Hliiiit|inor Ka|ali, lln* 
Itriti-h KO'emmeiit m.ikiiii: omt to liini sotm* 
new districtb y leldiny' 7r>4,000 .'ujiees jtei .iiiniini 
'riic ri'VeiHosot Colonel Monsoii had nidueeil the 

II. ij.ih to liehe^c tliat the foi tunes of the Englibh 
woie ih'oiiiiing. 


I.,ake’s arrival with transport. 'Fheysooii 
recovered '.heir discipline and gallantry; 
and the barbarity of the enemy helped to 
root out the pai’tial disalTeetion Avhich 
had existed among them. Numbers came 
daily into camp shockingly mutilated, 
with their noses and right hands cut off 
ill consequence of their having refused to 
! enter Holkar’h service. Those wlio had 
j enroll(‘d with the Mahratla sent word to 
the Kiiglish otficers that they would escape 
at the tir.st op]u)rtimity. Tin* barbarians 
j had reaeliid the hanks of the Jumna, had 
tiikeii jKjssehsiou of Miitra, and had spi-ead 
(‘onsternation over the eountiT, .V de- 
tachment of them had e\eri erossod tJie 
Jumna, hut they all tied precipitately as 
Lake advanced. Jly the .‘Ird of October 
Mntra was reeovered, and w'as oceiijiiid 
by our reserve iindei 1 Jeiit.-(’oloiiel Don. 
The rapiil Mahrattas, ho\ve\t*r, suceeedid 
in seizing and cai tying otf some of our 
supplies, and some iu\alid sejioys in 
charge of KU) camels loadeil with giain. 
Ifefbre d.iy break on the 7t]i an atlenijit 
w as made to snrjuise llolkar in Ids camp ; 
hut tlie Mahratla and his men were 
already immiited, and (hi‘y gallojicd o(f 
with such rapidity as to render il imjios- 
sihle to elieet a eliarge A f'W' of them, 
however, Avere 1)1 ought down in their fliglit 
hy Lake’s galloiter guns. Other attemiifs 
to siirpiisethem in tiuir eiicampnieiifs and 
to bring them to action faihsl conqdeli'ly, 
fortliey were exceed im^ly \ igihmt, throw - 
iiig out posts in all direelions, who. liy 
firing signals, and hiiniing hhie-liglifs, 
gaA'o the alarm. Niiw' and then fliese 
posts Avere surprised, and made pn- 
s<»ners. Tlie men exjiected Aengeaiiee 
and retaliation, lint f.onl Lake gave tin in 
a riqiee each, and tlicii dismissed (hem 
with a, messiige to their eliief, telling him 
that none hilt cowards treated their pri- 
soners Avith criicltv. ’I'he army coii- 

tiinied steadily to advance, the cai.ilry 
leading, followed hy tJie infantry, and flu* 
baggage and bazaars moving along^ be- 
tAveeu the inner flank and the liAcr 
Juniru*. 'J'he road lliey were follmving 
wa.s the high road to Delhi, which capital 
Avas besieged hy Ilolkar’s regular brigade 
of Infantry', Avith a large train of artillery. 
The siege Avas presSi*<i with all possible 
Aigour, it being a vital object with llolkar 
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to got possession of the person of the poor 
Mogul Ijeforo Lord Jiake could get to iiis 
rescue. Despising, ajid leaving in his 
rear, some forts of which Ilolkar had 
obtained possession, I.ake continued his 
march, and reached Delhi on tlie 17th of 
Octol»er. The besieging Malirattas fled 
at bis approach, (kdonel Oehterlouy, the 
British resident at the Mogul’s court, and 
Colonel Burn, the eonunaudant of the gar- 
rison, had successfully defended the wide 
and eriimbliiig walls of Agra with a very 
few men, and for several weeks. It was 
easy for the Malirattas to make bivaelies, 
for they had some heavy artilliuy, and 
the works were rotten; hut they could 
not htonii through the breaches when 
they had made them, and all their en- 
deavours to take the place by surjirisc 
and escalade w'cri- defeated b> the vigi- 
lance t)f the giirrisoij. As there were but 
few regular troops in the place, and as 
the garrison was principally composed of 
a motb*y rabble, collected in haste from 
various quarleis, and armed only with 
matchlocks, Ochterlony, Bui-u, and the 
few British officers serving under them, 
must have made very extraordiiuuy 
<'tl‘orts, and have given pi’<K)f of very ex- 
traordinary ability. In some respects 
their defence of Delhi might be compared 
M'ith Clive's ingenious and heroic defence 
of Areot. 

On the 2r)th of October I^ord Luke’s 
army wuis k(‘pt on the alert by continued 
reports of attacks being made on the 
foraging parties. Tlu*y had also repealed 
night alarms during tlu ir short slay in 
the Mogul’s capital, occasioned by the 
numerous robbers and thieves that in- 
fested the hills and ruins about Delhi, 
and that made their way into the bazaars 
of the army. 

Having been foiled in bis attempt upon 
the capital of th(‘ eiiijiire, Ilolkar deter- 
mined to perplex and harass his pur- 
suer ill the true Mahratta style of i>ie- 
datory warfare. Moving secretly and 
rapidly to the northward, he crossed the 
Jumna near Baiiiput, threatening to lay 
waste the British territories in the Duah. 
But Lake and Fraser were soon after 
him. On the Jlst of Octolier the British 
crossed the Jumna at a ford about three 
miles from Delhi. Orders were issued to 


march as light as possible; no private 
wheel-carriages were allowed ; the num- 
Ikt of tents and the quantity of baggage 
were greatly rtiduced ; and six pounds of 
flour were issued to every fighting man 
and public servant which was to last them 
six (lays, and to be cairied by themselves. 
As the troops advanced, tin y encountered 
some fierce hostile bands of Scihs, w'ho oc- 
cupied nearly the whole northern quarter 
of the Dellii province, and who were a 
proud and irascilile race, half Mussul- 
man, half Hindu, and very fanatic in their 
complex faith: but Cadonel Burn, wlio 
led the van, easily cleared the road with 
grape-shot, and got into the small mnd 
foi t of Shamlee. Here he was surrounded 
by a countless host, hut it fled and di'-aj)- 
peai-ed on seeing the clouds of dust raised 
hy the inarch of the main army. On the 
(dll of November Lake’s army marched 
about twenty-four miles on the road to Sol- 
daiia, or Siidhana, the residence of the 
Begum Somroo, the widow of that iOu- 
ropeaii adventurer Somb^(^ who had shed 
so much good Lijglish blood in the days 
of Warren Hastings.* No woman has 
attained so much celebrity in the modem 
history of Hindustan. (3ii tlie death of 
her husband, she kept the troops togetlier 
which he had raised and disciplined, and 
hy their means preserved her authority 
over a small but fertile district, extending 
about thiity-six miles from north to 
south, and alxmt iw^-nty-four from (*ast to 
west. The country was highly cultivated, 
producing grain of :dl kiiul, tohaceo, cot- 
ton, sugar-canes, (Si(,\,and rerulering about 
ten lacs of rupees annual revenue. The 
principal town was pleasantly situated, 
and of considerable extent. Near tlu; 
town was a foi't, eontaiiiing a good ar- 
senal, with a foundry for cannon. The 
1 .iliUry force consisted at this period of 
five battalions of well-disciplined sepoys, 
commanded by European officere, with 
about forty pieces of artillery. J’he 
Begum had on several occasions rendered 
important services to Shah Alum, who 
had gratefully bestowed i^n her the title 
of “ Ornament of the Sex.’* She had a 
very masculine mind, and she had ma- 

• Fur Nitmbro’s or Sumroo’a bdtehenes, 

\ol* 1.. )>. iol. 




Delhi. 
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nageil li{*r affairs so Avell since the death 
of her l)nsl)an(l, as not only to keep, hut 
also to enJarj;je and impiove Jier prin- 
cipality. "J'hough descended fiojn the 
Mogul race, and bred in the Moham- 
medan faith, she openly professed Chri.s- 
tianity, and encouraged it in her teiri- 
tories. “ Wlu'u 1 saw her at Delhi in 
liSOl),” sa}s Major Thorn, *‘slie afiiK^ared 
to be about lil'ty-tliix'e years of age, of 
middling size, and fair eomple.vion. She 
was then a constant attendant at head- 
qiiarteis, dressed in the Euiopeai^ty le, 
with a hat and veil, sometimes rid^ out 
in a palankeen, at others on a horse or an 
elephant.”^ Her husband, the aspinng 

• Mimjkiu' ol tlio War in liidi.x, ••'uuluctt'd Uy 
IjV'iiiMal L'ud Likt‘, Major (Jnioial Su Aitliui 
Loiiflou. ISIH 

'• Ol l.itf M'lns, ’ .ulii-j t)n> M.ijin, “tin* Mooiim 
Siimroo lias lo-nlotl jnitKijialU at IhUtu, \vlu*u* 
slu< IjuiU a ^jilcntiid pasisin!; tho rL'iii.iiiidiu 

oi Iit’r d.iN'i la j'c.u 1 *. uiidt'i the* pioteitiou oT the 

Rlltl-jll "OM'lll'tU’llt.” 

B’>lio[) Hidjfi. wliu s.nv the Mt'j'um sonu* jears 
Liter, r.ither a less l.i\oui.vl»h* .Keoiiiii ol 

hfi. She llioa liMii;;, iiot.it Dillii, lull in 
her ov\ii iMpital 

She is ,i iiTv little, ({iit'tM l()ol<i ly old woman, 
with InillMiit 1)111 wickeil (■)(><«, and the rein.inia 
of biMiny in li»*i Mu* is i)Ossi*s..i*<l ol 

oonsich‘Ml)lf t.ilfiil .ind u.idiiu'ss in iv'n\i*rs.ituin, 
blit (iiiK speiks llindii&t ini'i’ llci s(ddu*is .ind 
people*, and the ‘((•lU'i.ibts ol* (he inh.ilntanls ot 
till's neii,hl)i)iii liond, p.iv liei iniuh lespeit, on 
iiLCoiint both oC hei Mijjposed wisdom .nid hei 
eoij) ij.je , she haviiif,', <hiiin;,Mhe M.ilu.itt.i wais, 
led, utiei her husbands* de.illi, bs ret'iiiieiit \eiy 
t'.illiinily into .iction, heiselt ndiiie .it then heid 
into .1 he.ivv liie oj’llie eni*in>. Slie is>, howexei, 
a sad t)r.iiiness; and Inivini; the powei ol' lile 
and de.iUi within luT own litUe teintor\. sexeuil 
stone*, aie lold ol her t inelty, ,ind tin* noses* .md 
ears M hirli she oiders to he ent oil*. One lebilion 
oi tliH Lniil, act ordiiis' to native leporU on whieli 
reli.iiji f, however, i .ill i.iiel\ lie j'l.n ed, Is \ery 
boil id. One of iu*i d.iTifiiii:-i;ills li.id ollended 
her — Iiow I h.n e not heard 'I’lie Bemim oideied 
tin* pool eientilic tri he imiitnred uliie in a stnull 
v.iidt ]ii(;p<ireil loi tne pin pose, iiiidei the ]).ive- 
ment id the ualoon w.heie the nateh was* 1hi*n . 
eelol'ratim: , .indbein;; aware tb.it her Lite exeited 
mueh s\ inpalhy iind horror in the iniinis ol the 
.serv.ints .lud Holdieis oi her p.ilaee, .md a])j»re- 
hetisive iJiai they would oiieii llie tomb ,uid lesetn* 
the ^ietln^ as s.oon .is hei i>aelv w.as tinned, she 
saw the v.iiilt biuked u]) betore her own eves, 
then ordered liei bed to iu* pi.ieed di reel I\ oxer 
ii, and l.i\ tlieie for suier.il Jpnhis, till liie last 
faint tnoaiisi had ce.ased to be nend, and she was 
convinced ib.Li buiij'er and desp.iir had dune tlieii 
work. 'I'iiis woman ealls hei sell a ('hiisti.in, ot 
the Koman Catlio.ic faith, vvliich was that of her 
huabaad Sombre She has a Ruuiun 


and fortunate st*rgcant, had been a bloody 
enemy to tiie J'aiglibh, a fact not cal- 
culated to conciliate tJie confidence of 
Lord Lake. It bad been reported during 
the late war with Sciiidiali that she in- 
tended to join her disciplined battalioii.s 
to the army of that chief ; but she bad 
wisely remained neutral duiiiig the 
W’Jiole of that war, and she seemed dis- 
posed to follow llie same line of conduct 
now. 

Dll the Ttli of Xo\eriilH’r laike’s fore- 
most column got sight of a body of Mah- 
ratta horse, who took instantly to flight. 
C^losely pursued by the Faiglisb, the Mah- 
rattas lied past the town of Meei lit without 
stopping to plunder it. IlaMiig left at 
Meerut Colonel llurn, with three battalions 
of infantiy and some invgiilar cavalry, 
for the protection of the not them parts of 
tlie Duals liord r^ake maiclifd atler the 
maiauders, who ruMiged and burned the 
defenceless villages as they swept along, 
making no attemjiLs upon tow'iis sur- 
rounded with walls or capable of the li'ust 
defence. On the Itilli of November Lake 
leaelied Alligunge, wdiieh village was 
still burning when the English ynived. 
llolkar was encamped near Furiuck- 
abail, tliiity-six miles ahead; but Lak(‘ 
re.solvi d to make another attiuiipt to 
surprise Imn by a forced iiight-marcb. 
The distunee was great, but it was likely 
to add to the Maliratta’s security. At 
nine o’clock in the evening the General, 
With the Ihitish cavalry, moved on wm lb - 
out tent or baggage of any kind. .lust as 
they w'cre mounting their horses they le- 
eeived the agieeable news of the victory 
gained over llolkar’s brigade at Deeg. 
This made them doubly eager to come 
up with the chief himself and all his 
boasted ca\alry, in onb'r to give the 
tiuishiiig stroke. 'J’he moon Wfas up, and 
the night mild and pleasant. As tliey' 
spurred along the road they were cheered 

liolir piipst Qi her flifiplain, hihI li.is ),-iteJy 
nil tu liiiild .1 ^ei> liiii,^* .md handiinnit* eliuich 
Siidli.mn, w'liicli will iivtii, it* nut excel, that of 
rut m sue .iiiflaieliiteetiiral beauty.’ — Indian 
uni. 

1*. Irorn this str.mjje womnxi that Mr. Dyce 
mbn*. whose unh.ippy eeceutricilies i)ecupy«o 
irh of the piiblie att-ntmn. is dei-eended. The 
wii iipjieais to have been veiy nearly 
'ed to HiddneeM. 
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by iiit(*Iiigonc(* tliut flicir Ibc was motitm- 
loss in his pncarnpmrnt, and wholly igno- 
rant of th(‘ir ('oining. "riio day was just 
boginning to dawn on the ITth, w'hon tho 
head of their 0 (jlurnn reached tlie skirts of 
llie Mahratta caiup. Their liorses wytc 
at pieqiiet, and l)y the side of them the 
men lay sleeping. Sev('ral rounds of 
grape fired from onr gallopers into the 
thickest of their camp was the first in- 
timation they ree('ived of laike’s arrival. 
The fire awakened tlurn, but made the 
sleep of many an everlasting sleep. The 
king’s ftth liglit dragoons got first in 
among them, charging and cutting them 
down in all directions: our other regi- 
ments did the same as fast as they came 
up, so that in a short time tlie wlnde 
camp was covered with the bodies of the 
killed and w'oimded. Ilolkar himself 
escaped, being th<‘ first to tly. H<* was 
followed by a small party of cavalry, the 
only men that eonld mount and escape 
and keep together; and h(‘ ne^er drew 
rein until he had ncrossed the Calini 
river, at a ford eighteen miles dis- 
tant. I’y this one blow the cavalry 
of Ilolkar was rnirusl or dispersed, 
as his infantry and aitillery hail been 
at Deeg. When he first crossed the 
Jiimna he had ( (),(l()() horse; after re- 
erossing the (!armi he could not collect 
1 (),()()(). ''I’lirc!* thousand had fallen in 
the surprised eanij) ; the rest d«‘serted and 
di«perse<l, and never joined him again. 
J^ake eontiiMied the pursuit for upwards 
of ten miles; and as his march during 
the preceding day and night was fifty- 
eight miles, the distance to which the 
iMiemy were pm sued and the space passed 
o^er hefore he took uji his encampment 
ground considerably exceeded seventy 
miles in lw'^ent 3 '-foiir hours; an eflbrt 
scarcely paralleled in military history, 
for it w^as made after a long and harass- 
ing march of three hundred and fifty 
miles in flu* space of a fortnight. Great 
was the fatigue, hut small the loss: he had 
only twm Mritish dragoons killed, and 
about twenty men, Europeans and natives, 
wound ‘d; and of the seventy-five horses 
that perished or became useless, the far 
greater part seem to have been foiin- 
tlered on the forced night march. The 
IMahrattas left plenty of good horses be- 


hind them. With his infantry following 
him almost at the charging pace, Lake 
pushed on to the city of Furnickahad, 
wdio.so floiirisliing condition had enticed 
Ilolkar thitlier. the Mahratta expecting 
to make a rich prize before the Englisli 
could come up wnth him. His loidsbip 
arrived just at the nick (>f time, for the 
unruly l^itaus of tlie town a. il neigh- 
hoiirluKid had not only engaged to co- 
operate with the Mahrattas, iait had risen 
upon the English resident, and liad 
driv^ the rompany’s weak det-iehment 
of ‘•(^Pys into the fort of Enttyghur. If 
he had h<‘en a few' hours later, lie would 
prohahh hiUe found nothing hut smoking 
nuns and tie* disfigured bodies of tJie 
murdered J0ngli''h ; for the Patans had 
alreadv set fire to the ea^alrj’s stables 
and officers’ bungalows, and were be- 
sieging th(‘ fort. Ihuiiig first knocked a 
good mail} of tliese ]^^ta^s on the lu*ad, 
Lake’s army filed three ro\al salutes; 
one in honour of tlie vietoi v ohlained liy 
Major-fieiiei al l’ras(‘r at Deeg, anotlicr 
for the cap! lire of (^haiidon* by (’oloiiel 
Wallace, and another for his own .letion 
in the Mahratta camp. 

W'hile Lake w’itli the ea\alry was in 
pur.suit of Ilolkar 's horse. ])art of the 
Ihitish infantry and artiller\, undi*r 
Major-General I'rasc'r, was maieliiiig in 
search of his diseipliiied brigades and his 
guns, which weie know'ii to ho somewhere 
Av’itliin the Jlliurtpoor Ifajah's ternlories. 
On the 12tli of November, four days he- 
fore Lake began his rapid niglit march, 
Fraser from some surroniuliiig heights 
disco\ered liis enemy eiieamjied hetweeii 
a large deep tank and an extensive mo- 
rass, their light being covered hy a for- 
tified \illag'e, and their left resting on tlic 
fort of l)(H*g. Every preparation was 
mad«‘ for the attack the next morning. 
Major-fieiienil Fraser’s force consisted 
only of tlie king’s 7(jth n giinent, two of 
the Company’s European regiments, and 
sis: battalions of sepojs, two of which 
must iiece:>sLinly be left for the protection 
of the baggage, together with a small 
Ixidy of irregular horse. TJie force op- 
posed to him amounted to tw'entj -four 
disciplined battalions, wdtb a tremendous 
artillery; and their position, in the mid; 
of tanks, topes, forts, and morasses, was 
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exccedin^lv formidable. NevertlKdesR 
two Europv'un regiiru'iits and four bat- 
tjilions of sepoys nunrlied gaily and con- 
lidoiitly to the attack at th)'ee o’clock on 
the morning of the 1‘itli of November. 
Thih gallant little column had to make a 
considerable detour to avoid the mora^JS, 
so that it nas da\ break eie it reached the 
fortified Milage on a hill >vhieh covered 
the eiienn’s l ight. Here the troops im- 
mediately wliei'led into line; the 7(.th 
regiment and two battalions foiining the 
first, and the lemaining troops the second 
line. Th(‘ 7<>th with cliarged bayonets 
drove the Mahrattas out of the \iltage, 
and then running down tlie hill cliarged 
the fust range of gnus, under a tie- 
menduiis storm of round, grape, and 
chain shot. The (memy ahundoiud their 
guns as our num came up to tliein, and 
letiied to fiesh ha tl cries. AVhen the 
second line arrived at tlie fn tificd village 
which the 7<)lli had cairied, the C’om- 
pany’s lOurope.m regiment, seeing the 
lirave 7(>th i\\giment so far ahead in the 
thickest of tlie multitudinous enemy, ran 
to its sn|)port, aiul was followed hy some 
of the sepoys, who again kept naee with 
the Hritisii and (.imilated their daring. 
lla\ijig entirely carried the fiist range of 
guns, the as.-ailants w'ere exposed to 
a still more destructive fire from the 
enemy's second range. Heieaeannou- 
hiill took off Cieneral Fraser's leg. Die 
general wais eariied from the field, and 
the command deiohcd upon (loloucl 
Monson, who hatl been very imforliinale, 
hut who had never failed in courage 
or in soldierly hearing, lie juomptly 
executed the whole of Fraser’s plan of 
attack. The Dritisli and sepoy bayonets 
.soon drove the Mahrattas from their 
second range ; one battery was charged 
and carrieil after another to the distance 
of two miles, till coming clos<* under the 
walls of tin* towm of Dceg. our troops 
were compelled to halt and fall hack. In 
the meantime a body of the enemy’s horse 
coming suddenly round, retook the first 
range of guns, and turned them against our 
troops ; l)ut(’aptuin Henry Norhud, of the 
Tfitli, with only twenty-eight men, charged 
them with the bayonet, drove them oft', 
and took the guns again. It was a bril- 
liant exploit, but Captain N'orford was 


unfortunately killed in the perforinanee 
of it. At the lowin’ end of the moi ass w'us 
a dense liody of infantry, with a number 
of heavy gmis from l.‘- to 1 8-j)ouudeis. 
With only two Imttalions of se|>oys and 
three n-puimder.s, Majoi Il.nnniond had 
kept this coips in ehceU during the whole 
of the action, and hail maintained his 
position in spite of tlie terrible lire of the 
artillery. Now Coioiiel Monson ordered 
up some moie G-poundeis, jdaced them in 
^lajor Hammoml’s flout, and nuder cover 
of thcii liic moved roiiiid upon the 
enemy’s left llank. 'These Malirattas 
made a precipitate retreat into the mo- 
rass, where gieat numbi’rs peri'^bi d, and 
amongst tliein two of the juineipal offieeis 
of Holkar’s army. Theie was no more 
fighting, '^rhe tield was faiily and glo- 
riously won, though not withoni a very 
heavy loss for so small a force. 'J’he 
nninher of our killed and wounded 
amounted to bd.'i, among wliom were 22 
IhitisJi udieevs. Major (ieuei al J-’inser 
died of Jus wound a lew^ <lays afier tlie 
battle. Jhit fiom to of the 

enemy lay dead on ilie tield, 8«' line 
pi"i‘es of ai til let}', of Euiopeaii lalnie, 
well mounted on field carnages, and fur- 
nished with cveiy reijuisitc jip])<(ratiis, 
were captured ; and the best ilisclplimd 
jiart, till' flower of Holkar’s army, twenty- 
four vtcll-ti aim'd and discipbmd bat- 
talions, wcu* broken up and di.*- jicrsed.'* 
The reduction of ( 'haudorc, the stiongest 
place Holkar held on tlie sale of tlie 
Deeeaii, was planned hv' Cnieral Sir 
Arthur VVellesIiy, iie/oj'e he resigned tile 
political and military [loweis whiili lie 
ixerciscd in the cimntiy. 4'lu' tioops 
appoint, d to the seiviiv eon-i''ti‘d of de- 
tachnients fiom tlie C’oiiijiany’s .'•ulisidiaiy 
forces serving witli the Ni/am and the 
Peishwa and of some eoiUingents furnished 
hy tho'^e two pnnecs. ’I'hey^ were eom- 
mandcil hy ('oloiiels Halihurton and 
Wall. ice ; ami through the euie of (jcneral 

*■ Tlioiii, Mcmon of tlio W.n 

lOiK'l MoilSilll, l)l<4]i.ltl'll(‘S. :'\I1 ll> 

li.iM* doliL- .M'll ; hni (\)l()in'l Miiiisou, in In-, d;-, 
juilidi toil p utiriil.oly nolifi'd 

<!■» of pr.iise, GoloiO'l Iloisloid of llu- 

arliilery, l.ient -rolonel (! S. liiowoo. J)i ({.'uili'- 
iMa|or Vlon/,n'h, Gaj taiiiii Fnibor .mil MacKmylit, 
llii^.idi* M.ijoi Can, aud Eu‘!i;;ii JioMVor. 
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Wellesley they were well supplied with 
money and provisiou‘^.* l^arly in Oc- 
tober ('lolonel Wallace, after a long 
march, succeeded in capturing the de- 
pendent port of Lasselgoiig, about twelve 
miles from Ohandore. An easy inarch 
then brought liirn to the famed strong- 
hold. 'Fhe tow'll of Chandore threw open 
its gat<*s, but not so the fort on the hill 
behind the town. This hill or rock ac- 
tually forms the fort, being quite inac- 
cessible every wher(‘ but at the gateway, 
where alone it isfoitificd by art. Tliere 
was tlius but one entranee of any kind, 
and the narnuv road wbieh led to it could 
be swept by the tremendous batteries of 
tin; fortress. A vigorous resistance was 
expeete<l but as soon as C’olnnel Wallnee 
had established a battery, Ilolkar’s eoiu- 
inandant held out the white flag, and sur- 
rendered, upon condition that private 
property should be respected, and the 
gan’ison be allowed to retire unmolested 
w'itb their baggage, Slc. The fall of 
Ohandore induced the surrender of a 
number of small forts, and completely de- 
prived Tlolkar of all Ids possessions south 
of the 1'apteo liver. In the inearivdiile 
Colonel Murray witli tlu* force from 
Cuzerat ha<l done good service, lie had 

* (’oloiu^l Wall. ICO, wIk* juirticiilarlv 
•'iii'lioil hirn.-o)l' (Lui 111 ^ tins canipai^n, lwi«l boon 
solocttvl lor the soivico liy (loiioral Sir Ailhiii 
W’ollosloy, wlio \M*11 Vnew tho nIuH Iho rolmiol 
w;is made ol, aiul who r.in-lv clio-o aimvi. W'al 
laco, of till* 7‘lth rommfiil, luid loiif^ht hv W'tllos- 
li*y’s side at ilio U'lttlo of Assa' o. Iji a loU<‘i to 
Cohiiiol t'loso, who was then doiii;; diplomatic 
duty, W'olloslcy doscrilicd Will'd* .is “a ljia\»! 
sohfiiT and an hoiionraiilo j;i*ntli*iu in,” but um* 
*' littlo accustoiiiod to transact nolilical husiiioss.” 
On lilt* liittei account In* cinliMionrod to ^daep 
about Wnll.ici* sneb ofllccrs as could be nsctiil to 
him, l;*lviin; cue, iit the siiinctimc, to consult the 
Colonel’s own incliiiat ions \ nood anecdote l^ 
told in illU'tratioii of WaWacc’s ric\oteil /.lal ainl 
implicit obedience to ordeis. At the sie^e ot 
<<awil}:liiii lip had 1»ppii chained with tlic exccii' 
tion of cerbiin delads. A hravy Kiin had heen 
diri-cted to he convpycd hy niyhi to an important 
point; and its transportation mer a most indued 
mountain so long lialTlcd all pndeaiours, that tlip 
artillprv olFicpr, in despair, rc|Kirlpd the accom 
plishiimnt of tl to lie linpos.sihle, “ Impossihh*, 
sir 1" exclaimed (Lionel Wallace, “ imposisihle 
Let Us see r* He called for a light, pulled the 
instructions from his pocket, and, having rend 
them, anid, “ O no! not impossible ; the order is 
fiositit o 1" The gun, of com se, was can ied to its 
mint. — Note in Colonei Ourwood, fVtllington 
Dispatches. 


been condemned to the necessity of a 
temporary retreat, lint he had soon re- 
sumed his onward march, and had re- 
duced Ilolkar’s capital, Indore, without 
difficulty, and by th(i end of November 
lie had occupied or reduced all the country 
that Holkar posscs.-ted to the west of 
tlie Chumbul. In oth^'l' direetion.s the 
allies of the Mahratta w'ere c.^Uer lieah'H 
or detached from him. The w.ir vould 
have been finished by the great battle of 
Deeg and by his other reverses, if it 
had not lK*cn for tlie alliance which 
Holkar had contracted with the warlike 
Jants and their ruler the llaiah of Mhurt- 
poor, liiirijeet Sing 'Fliis chief liad sent 
his cavali-y to fight with the troops of 
Holkar at Deeg ; and when the Mah- 
rattas fled from tlie lOnglish to his town 
and fortress of Deeg, the gnrnson, eom- 
])osc‘<l entirely of the Tlajab’s forces, 
o])eiied a heavy fire of musketry aiul 
cannon on the pursuers, thii.s oc(“a.sioiiing 
a severe loss on our side in oflieers and 
men, and enabling mir enemies to carry 
off many pieces of artillery, wliieh nupjt 
otlierwi.se have been captured. PVom 
this time Holkar and the Ihijali were 
open confederates ; and the Mahratta de- 
peiid(‘d almost entirely upon the .Taut for 
supplies of money and military stores. 
Down to the time of the great battle of 
Deeg. this Kajab of Ilhnrtpoor had pro- 
fessed friendship and gratitude to the 
English ; and Geiieial Lake had treated 
him as a friend : but now the most 
effectual way of extinguishing the rem- 
nant of Holkar’s power, and of affording 
a salutary example toother Indian princes 
our allies, was to carry the war imme- 
diately into Kimjeet Sing’s territories. 
vVccordingly, on the 2()th of November, 
the cavalry and flying artillery marched 
back from Fnrnickabad to Delhi, to cross 
the Jumna near that city, and leaving the 
reserve to follow in a few days. During 
their inarch the cavalry and flying artil- 
lery passed under the strong walls of 
Hatrass, the principal fortress of the 
Kajah Dyaram Thakoor. This chief, 
who was of the Jaut race, and related to 
the Rajah of Bhurtpoor, had once been 
the subject and zemindar of Scindiah, 
but since the decline of that chieftain’s 
power he had made himself completely 
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independent, and had assumed, like his 
relative Kunjeet Sinp, the title of Kajah. 
His fortress and country lay >vithin the 
limits of the territories which Scindiah 
liad (;eded to tlie Knglish in his treaty 
with Lord Lake in ISO. 3 ; hut Tlajah 
Dyarani had kept everythinj;^ as his own : 
and since Tlolkar’s arri’Nal on the banks of 
tlie Jninna, and alliance with the .lantsof 
llhnrtpoor, his conduct had been almost 
ojHMily ho‘'tile to the (^>Tnpany. He had 
expended iniinens(‘ sums in fortifyinij^ 
llatra^s, jmd in cntertainin^i troops in his 
service, who wiTe exercised in the Eu- 
ropean manner. When Lake’s foremost 
column approached the town, be fully 
ex))eet(*d an attack ; but the troops 
tikiivIuhI <piietly past the ])lace lieaiin*? 
his diums and fifes, and seeing nmnhcis 
of his soldiers, h(»th horse an<l foot, en- 
eaniped on tiie placis. A little l)e\ond 
tlu* town, at a small villagi' in a jungle, 
the English cavalry disco\ered a ea\alrv 
picipiel which Dyaiain had stationed to 
guard aitainst a surprise; and about 
eight nidcs farther on they passed an- 
other strong fortress, occupied hy another 
independent chief and close alh of the 
llaiah of Hlnirtpoor. On the 1st of 
October, Lord T/ake, having come 

np. and having resolved to reduce all 
the forts vvitliin the Hhurlpoor territoiw, 
joined, near Deeg, his c:nalry and artil- 
lery to the infantry w liieli Oeneral Fiaser 
had brought into the country, and wdiieh 
were now eouinianded hy Oolonel Moii- 
soii. Thus, after a month’s sepaiation, 
during wdiieh the cavalry had mat died 
upwards of five hundred miles, the twm 
brandies of the aimy reunited with \ 
mutual eongratiihitions, for the cavalry i 
acting by itself had gaiiu d the gi-eat I 
battle over the Mahratta cavalry in the | 
camp near J^urruokiihad, and the infantry j 
acting hy itself had won the victory of j 
Deeg.* 

TJie fortress of Deeg w as now garri- 
soned by trcHips of Holkar, in conjunc- 
tion with the troops of his ally the Kajah | 
of llhnrtpoor ; it was well furnished with ' 
artillery before, and since the battle of j 
Deeg all the Mahratta pieces w'hich j 

i 

* Major Thorn, Momoir of tho Mur iu Indt.i, ! 
&u. i 


Fraser’s army had not takiui had Ir'cti 
carried within the w^alls and placed iu 
battery. Holkar himself had fled to the 
town from the disastrous camp hy Fur- 
riickabad. On one occasion, w luui Lake 
was encamped within sight of the fortress 
of Deeg making pn'parations for the siege, 
Hoj|||||* came ii[) in per^^oii with a great 
hod^iif horse, hovered round tlu* lOiig- 
Iish for some time, and charged the rear 
of a division which had been out recon- 
noitring. He was, hoM'i \cr, beaten olf 
with hiss; and he iu vit charged again. 
Having been joined b\ the resvi ve muhu’ 
(.’olniK*! Don with the haltoring train, 
from Agra, J.ake inarched on the 
1 1th of December, in two colmnii'N jiaral- 
h‘l to each other towaiiKli's final position 
in f’onlof the fortie^s of Dieg. As the 
army and its aecc-sarii’s moved leisurely 
I across tin* country in form of an oblong 
sipiare, the spectach* was iniposing; for 
tin* natne ba/aar people and otlu-r earn]) 
folhnvets were not less than ta'.noi', and 
there weie L>()(i elejiliants, oik mi camels, 
and 1(10,0(10 Imllocks for carrying grain, 
(Mpiipage, baggage, iS:e. The toililied 
village M here tin* 7(.tb had made tbcir 
memorahle charge, the (auk, and ilu* 
to|)es were seized without firing a sliot, 
and the ])laee was conijiletoly in\ested hy 
the niorning of the 1 Ith of Di'cenibi'r. 
'^I’lu* Ihitisb were in [)osse*'''iou of (In* 
tONUiand all (he oiitwoi ks by (lie iiioi ii- 
ing of the o Kli of Deemebur ; and on tin; 
morning of (^In i'^tmas-day , 180-4., tin; 

Maliiattas evacuated the citadel, flying 
ill a panic, and leaving e verything iH'liind 
tlu'in. D(‘eg w'as a town of eonsidcrahle 
size* and importance, and hail been con- 
sidered as almost iuaeeessihh* to an enemy 
dining the greater part of the year, from 
its heing nearly sniTonnded hy lakes and 
marshes. It had been a royal dwelling: 
it had massy gateways and tall towel s 
surmounted hy very heavy artillery. J>ut 
the importance of this place was far in- 
ferior to that of the celebrated maiden 
fortress of llhnrtpoor, wdiieh stood amidst 
jungles and water at the (hslaiico of aliout 
thirty English miles from Agra. On tJie 
1st of .January, 18(i.^i, J.onl Lake and 
(k)loiiel Moii.son moved from Dei g to this 
well-defended capital of the rajali ; and 
Oil the third the iJritish-took up their en- 
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cau\[)nuMit-gr()iintl for tlic prosecution of 
a siefic whieli lias srarcol}' a parallel in 
tin* liistor)' of niodevn India, luul which 
witnessed minings and explosi«)ns of un- 
precedented ina^iiiitude. I aiKc found that 
repoit luul not exa^gerat<‘d tlie strength 
of this ])liice : Hliuit|H)or was amazingly 
strong, iioth naturally and aitifi|tf^ly, 
and its garrison a\.is a nmneroiis aira re- 
solute ai my. VVlien Ineaelies w'ere made, 
several assaults were most successfully 
repelled liy the Indians, in one of these 
iiflairs Lake lost nearly .‘{(X) Luropeans 
and iU)() si'jioys : the enemy hiitchered in 
cold hlood all the \v<)uuded wlio fell in 
the ditch or hevond the oulci wall; and 
several of J.ake’> best ofllctTs were shiin. 
With grept aiaeiit} stiong stockades were 
formed heliind tlie Inea'-hes. ^o pro- 
gress was made until the Kstli of Janu- 
ary, when Majo”-(jeneial Smith arrived 
at camp with three hattalions of sepoys 
heloiiging to the ganison of Agra, and 
lOd eonvalescetit ^hlIop^*ans, who had 
performed a mareli of lift) miles, by a 
circnitoiis route, in tweiity-fonr bon.s* 
and when Ismael H<>g deseited from 
Jlolkar and joined (be Kngli.'-li with .“iiiO 
native horse. Ikdter <i(hances were then 
ma<ie, an<l liie liatlen<‘s of the besiegers 
rcncwi'd their fin* witli gieator vigour. 
11) the Jlst of Jaiinarv a very wide 
breach was (‘Hectc'd , inif die enemy, fear- 
ful that their guns would Ik* disiiioimted, 
if the) were at all e.xiiosc d, diew them 
heliMul tlieir parapets, and kept tJicin in 
reserve to pimr ilestinctlou upon the 
Hriglish, vviieneAcr tluy sljould advance 
again to storm the jikice; and, lured by 
the piesent of six hies of rupees, and by 
the tempting p'ospi'i^t of plunder, Meer 
Kliaii, who was llnm in Hundelcamd, 
marelied willi all his forces towards 
Hlmrtpoor to assist the rajali. On the 
morning of the lOsl, before daybreak, 
di.spo''llions were made h-v faikc fortrv- 
ing anolher storm. Portable hi idges had 
been made for travelling the ditch; hut 
the head of our storming column found 
that the enemy had dainiiied up the ditch 
below the breach, and caused a great body 
of water that had bc'eii kept above it to 
be poured in, hy which means the ditch 
was w idened and deepened almost instan- 
taneously. As the portiible bridges were 


now too short, and as there was ciglit feet 
water in the ditch, (Colonel Macrae, wlio 
coiiimanded the coluinn, ordered an in- 
stant retreat, although some of his people 
had swum across the water and had even 
mounted the breach. This was aiiotlier 
murderous affair, f. r during the whole 
time that (’olonel Maer ie was advancing 
towards the walls, or hesiia'hig at the 
brink of the dileb, or retreating aeross 
open ground towards Lord Lake’s 
trenehes, the enemy kept iiji a he avy fire 
of gr.qit*, loiiiid shot, and musketiy, and 
iiearl) '^ix liniulred men and eighteen 
ollicers fell at different points killed or 
w'oniided. And when tliis was over Meer 
Khan from Ihmdelcmid appi-aivd in the 
ivar of tlie besiegers’ eiicampinent with 
clouds of cavalry, partly his own and 
partly the well ammcland mounted pixijile 
of Ilolkar. 'fhe Urilish cavalry, how- 
ever, held these forces in cheek, and tii- 
wards niglit-fall the I'aiglish artillei) 
dispersed tlieni, and killecl some fifty of 
them Witli the galiojier guns. Lake liad 
c'ommetieed tin* camiiaign with gigantic 
rn'tltKd and sujiplics, hut he was already 
m want of ju'ovisions and stores, and a 
convoy of 12,000 bullocks, loaded with 
provisions, was anxiously expected. As 
tins convoy was guarded only by a small 
body of mntehloek-men, a regiment of 
native cavalry and a hattalion of a hairo- 
peaii regiment were detached, under the 
eommaiid of Caiitiiiii Walsli, to meet it on 
its way and escort it from Mutra to the 
camp. Walsh joinetl tlie convoy without 
any difficulty; hut oil the moniiug of the 
2.‘>rd of Januarv, wlien only a few’ miles 
from the camp, he was beset and attacked 
by Meer Khan at tlie head of HOOO liorse. 
(^iptain Walsli retreated into a large 
open village with the greater part of tlie 
convoy inUiet; Imt some of the bullocks 
Wire of necessity abandoned. Though 
assaileil on all side's, his musketry and 
field-pieces rejieatedly heat off the assail- 
ants, hut, two of his guns getting disabled, 
the eueiiiy made a desperate push on that 
point, and gained jxissessioii of part of the 
village. Walsh’s gims were heard in the 
English camp, and forthwith (kiloiiel 
Need sounded boot and saddle, and, with 
an English regiment of dragoons and a 
regiment of native cavalry, galloped to- 
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arris tlx* spot. Tlic sc^povs in tlie vil- 
lapj*, on ixMVi'iving tlio clouds of dust 
vvliicli marked ad sauce across tJie 

[>lain, set iijj a loud and joyous shout, and, 
salKiu^ foitli upon Mecr Khan’s yuiis, 
tlicA carried tlicun at (he i)oint of tlie 
havoui t just as Xt'cd arrivi'd Avitli his 
rcj'iinu'ut^ of horM‘. avIio iJjcu dashed 
amone tlie Mahratta'', mul put tlieui tt) 
llielit. Si\ liiiiidied of the Khan’s 
peo])h* were left dead on tlie held, and 
lie hiins-’lf escaped witJi ihc nlinost dif- 
heul!\. lei\in^ hehind linn forty tlaj*s, 
all his arlilhu} and tiiinluils, Jiis oun 
palan<[mn, arms, aruiom, .ind splendid 
altiie, and Ih 111 ;^ in the disguise of a coni- 
inon solilnr. On the i24tii another de- 
tachment was sent from the camp for tlie 
jiroteetion tifanotlua* and p,u'aU‘r convoy 
comin*' from Ajira, with many thousand 
hnlloclvs canyiiJii lirain, and aliout SUO 
hackeries ladiai with stores, ammunition, 
l>^-pouiid sh(*t for tiu* l-atlerlnL'’ puns, and 
■•ix laes ef rujuM-s. On tlie ‘.jftMli llolkar. 
the Jkijali of ilhurtpoor, and Meer Khan, 
lia\inu united lor the imii'-o.'C all the 
forces they could (‘olleet, (hicatencd an 
attack on tills rich <<m\oy; hut T.ake 
hiid sentont a se('<.iid Imu'iit to ni‘*et 
tlie other oil tin' road , and, altiioiiiih the 
coiuin was K'peatedlv sin loiunf il, it \\a^ 
hroiyalit into camp without the lo'^s of a 
s’in/ile hullot'k, for tin* rajah’s iiifautiy 
tied on tlu' lost appearance of the s<'tond 
Kn^dl‘>.li d<-taehiueu1, and tin- ca\alr> 
Avould ii(>r ^ i-iiture la ar ('ii(Ui!»h for a ri-al 
attack A eood many of the latter weie 
killed in the Jimple h^ nrape-slK.t and 
the swords of our diagoons. 

As the iiumher of the enemy within 
the 'walls of IJhuitjionr was increased 
rather than diminished, and as tlie two 
attempted as'-aidts had eost <0 ;:reat a 
saerihee of life, Lake resolved to jiroceed 
with more caiitimi On tlie (jth of Vehrii- 
ar^ his ariiiN elian^i^ed i^round, and, after 
elearin;j: th-* vicinity of t1i<* eicmy’s 
ea\alr}, whii h still came round ahont in 
clouds, he e'-tahli.she{l a .'^tron^ chain of 
posts, and tin'll leismely made ins pre- 
liaraCioiis for pressing the siege. lk*:iis, 
or coracles, made of waeker-'work mid 
u)vcr('d Avitli liides, such as are desciibed 
hy (\'rsar as us(*d hy the ancient Jhatons, 
ami such as are still seen puddling ou the 
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1 river VVyo and oilier Welsh waters, 'were 
' constriieti’d to serve as iioiitooii'' ; and, 
j as mi additional means of ero^''ing the 
I hroad deep moat, a poitahli* raft was 
i made alxuit Ht fei t long and I fi fe< t hroad. 

I wdiieh was to he huo}ed up hy iidkited 
I oilskins and ea-^ks. lint while tliis was 
I doin(P^in front of l^hnrtpoin', Meer Klian 
wheeled roiiiul with liis Hying lioj'se, 
lushed into the Dnah, and m\ ailed the 
('ompaiiy’s own tei ritoi le*', hting aeeoin- 
panied or fulloweil h} eJouils ol Pindar' 

, K'cs, the JieeluKileis and m()''S-li oo[)ei s of 
j India, w'ho made 'i/ar soh-Iy for iln j,ur- 
I po'^e of plimdei. 'J'lie liajali of Lliiirt- 
I poor Iiad ealeiilati'd that tlii> ui'exjierted 
I invasion would mduee laird Lake to 
I raise the siege : hut liis lord-'lii]) merely 
I detached MaJor-( j 1 cue 1 a 1 Smith w itli a 
j part of his eavalr\, end with the iioiX' 
artillery, mid contimied his ojieiations as 
hefoK*. Simtli executed the duty in- 
ti listed to him with spirit aiul ra])idil\, 
ami w itli coui])lete success, cmm/hux and 
reerossmg lh»' Jumna and tlie Ikmgis, 
and plunging lliroueh other sti< anis 
wliicli inteiseetid tJie ( omitr\ , c liiiihing 
lofty TiioiMilains, the olVdioots of the '.lu- 
jH'iidons Iliiiiakiya eliain, and niakniL; 
maicht's which were never sm g,i<.s(_>d l,y 
any' army. 'I'iie huiiiiei' ville.g s and the 
wasUd Ci'unlry showed him the \, ay 
which M<'*r klian had taken. He caiiu' 
U]>'i*illi that chu ftain on the alterm*oii 
of the 1 st ('f Maicli, mar the town ol’ 
.(Vf/ailglmr, and lonted liiin willi gp-at 
loss The Khan’s piineiiial oflieers were 
killed or ca])tijred, and a hand of stout, 
Jninly, and luave Patnns, the pride <-f Ids 
army', wi-re Iiteially cut tn pieces f)u thi^ 

I field of h.sttle, for they would iieitln r Hy 
nor surrender. Meer Khan went oH like 
tlie wiiid, evacuatiug tlie (aimpaiiy’s ter- 
1 itorii'.s, ami reerossing the (iangeswith 
a v'cry diniinutiv'e three, (h'ni'i.d Smith, 
after lestoring order to tin' eounti v', u - 
tiirned to Lliurtpoor, tlie jioiiit liom winch 
[ In* liad started. Uis eliaee iiad lasted 
him a month, during which he had nddi'ii 
over TtHi n.des of the roiiglu'st country.' 

* M .vn Tiioni, e\liol).i(l .u cojini.uiusl caMiri i| 
Small on Ihi-se flyim.' 111, or In s, “ 'I’tic lU-- 

.liter iliM < \])eiliiuiii .IS sdiiiew ii.it llu* 
wnist* toi wear, hut, tlu)ii;;U wl lie' tenge', 

wi'ie completely kiiocrti'il up, llie ol lie 
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fr the riier^y and aotivily of our Indian 
anidi'S lisnl heL-n infuM-d tho unuios 
of lairopo that m(‘ 1 t contending with tJu* 
Fpjncli, or if tlieUritish (Government had 
learned from them the reliaiiee which 
might he jdaeed on llie English soldier, 
a:- 1 had thrown al once iijion one proper 
]Kii ( of the Eni*oi)i‘an continent a for^e de- 
M'rviiig of tlie nanni of an army, the 
eaivn* of llonaparte might have been 
cheeked as eaily as ISOh or IHIKI. 

During the alisence ofCGeneral Sinitli, 
Lord fi.ike had been joined by a division 
ortiH' lloinliay army, und(*r Major-(Jene- 
lal , I ones. 'J’his division, consisting only 
of four battalions of sepojs, one entire 
Ih’itisli n gnnent. and eiglit eonipanies of 
anotlicr, a troop of llombay eavalry, 500 
native un'gnlar In id a few field- 

j/uv’e^, had m.adc anotlier dasliing and 
('\traoidina’T marcli, having traversed 
ti..' whole of Malwa, and having pene- 
trati I tiirougli tin' very heart of the 
'Miiliratta eiupiiv*, inehidiiig the h<*redi- 
t iiy dominions of Ilolkar and Soiiidiah. 
iNolw itlistanding this rciidbreemcnit, how- 
evei , Loid Lake found that to take lllmrt- 
jioor hy storm or l)> siege was no easy 
work. Wluii wi<l-‘r hriuehes were nunlc, 
and Mlien ai langnments M'ero being made 
for a tVC'sli assault, the rajah’.', jn'opli* un- 
expectedly sallied out in great fori*e, and 
sh'w a lieap of tin* liesiegeis vvilh tin-ir 
long ]/ikes aiul tolwars* wlieii tin* a'-sault 
v.a , iiiaile hv several s(oi ming-parlies wlio 
vveu' to nisli simnbmu'onsly on dilVereiil 

w holi' V.;!', I'.ir hi’lliT lli.iii ubit mij'ht li.ne hivii 
timnou il Iv o\pt‘c'lcil. U mL'iils n mrnk tli.Utln* 
(• i\ ili\ lliiiiiitiliout 111!' <Mirip.iimi piiiliiiod 

iju .-pi 

lna<’]n‘ua.*iil ()l tlu-ii pii'M.ms li-nu m:iu lu*-, up lo 
Mfllii iln*\ li.nl niiiMU'*! 1 lolk.n j'losel) t'li .ihuw 
Inc IciM'licd inilc'i, liU llun oMitoDk 1 >;m .uul 
('f’liipkS' (I Ills ovciiliiow Jit till' hiitOf ul'FuriucJv- 
iiIimI . slioitlj alter wliicli vicn* c.iIUmI nlF 
iiiu xpci tcdly to till’ eh ICC nt Vlivr Klidii. viliom 
tl,c\ toUoMcd lliniauli .ill lus doulilm^'. and 
w iii(li,i::s, Old lOt’rs of {.MiMl in.i"nitudc, .uid to 
I'lc ni.*iiij(.iiii!i ol' K'Mikioii, lioni wliciu c hevus 
Icift'd li.ic's line >inlitcd , .ind ili.iiido' cd |»j the 
l.-i'i.c t of hi Iclidv Cl', lu this l.iti;''mii: r ini'.!* 
Ill - m nl li.ii.issi’i^ f'-ol tthithwc h.id t ) ui:acii;ii 
Cd in tcil in uiii uu'Unml unn he,, \% Inch, loii- 
r,cuii.( ijijiht .iltci ni'hr tliiough the wh.dc 
.1 cli., pur.i-d c\( I'cdiiiLilv iii'iu to nnii 

md l.iM't, 111 dcprnuiii llicn of tliai n.itiii.il 1 l".i 
wiiicli ihcv hdiiuhi in V nil diiriii^’^ tlie hc.it of ihi' 
d.i’. — ?li})ioii nj ih,‘ li'm ot liidm, iumlurtnl 
It , ft\ "ijat J^id I tthi\ ikc 


parts of the work.s, some fatal mistakes 
were committed, the sepoys lost heart, 
ami, after being enfiladed light and h'ft 
hy tin* enemy’s giiri.s, and wjtni'.ssing the 
terrible etfects of a in me wliicli was 
sprung, the attaeking columns letreated 
witli a terrlhh h'^s, nearly looo Euro- 
peans and st‘po3 s hemp ! ilh'il or vioiinded. 
OiK'of the atUicking eohio is, however, 
gained posse.ssion of eleven of rne ein niy’s 
guns, and snceceded in eurrving tlu in all 
off to tin* camp, lint tin* army was now 
siiflering gi early hy the want of supplies 
of evn*ry description; tlie c.mnon-ball ami 
powder wt re nearly all spcnl ; and, there- 
fore, on till* very ne.\t da) Lake ordered 
a fresh assault. This time he threw thi- 
whoh* of liis European foici* and several 
battalions of nalivi' infantry ag'ainst thosi- 
obstinate an<l fatal w'alls. Some of the 
Englisii soldiers were sec'ii diiving then' 
hayoiiofs into the W'all, one over another, 
and t'udeavonring by these sie))S to ri aeli 
the top; hut they were knocked down hy 
logs of wood, large shot, and other mis- 
siles from above. Others attemjited to 
get up b}' the sliot-liole.s which the batter- 
ing gmis hail made licre and tliere ; Imt. 
as only two at the most oonid advance 
together in tlii.s perilous cliniliing, those 
wdio ventured wen* easily killed, and 
wh-m one man fell be brought down with 
him tliose w ho were immediately beneath. 
Some few got to tlie top. Tdeuteiiant 
Templeton, who headed the storm ing- 
parties, was killed just as he liad planted 
the colonr.s mar the summit; and Major 
Menzic.s, who had followed him, and had 
actually' gaii.ed tlie dangerous eminence, 
was slain as he was cheering on his men. 
And all the while tlie enemy, who appear 
to have been aided liy soine’l’rcm'li artil- 
lerymen, and hy men who had studied tlie 
art of war under M. Perron, kept up an 
ince: -'iiiit tire of grape-shot, and tlie peojih* 
on the walls coritiimally threw' down upon 
the heads of their assailants heavy pieces 
of timber, great stones, llaming bales of 
cotton, ]>rcvions|yf dijijied in oil, and jiots 
filled willi gunpowder and other coin- 
biKstihlc.s. At last L'olonel Monsoii cave 
up tlie case as hopeless, recalled the 
storming-p.irtios, and vetnr.ied to tlie 
trenches. I’his time the loss in .jj.ii]ed 
and wounded seems to have exceeded 
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H)(n> ; of Kiijrlislj office's alone five 'were 
killed and twelve >\()uiuled. In Lake’s 
si'Yeral atienipts to earrj the fortress of 
liliMi Ipoor l)\ slonn, .‘iU)U men, and a \ei*y 
;^^re:it innnher of olfieei's, had been killed 
or wounded, llis lordship now eouverted 
lii.s sie^e into a hloekade. Ilis 
whieli weie nearly all hlown at the toiieji- 
hol(’, were w ilhdraw’ii ( tlieiv appears to 
have l)een a want of airilJeiy aiul en- 
i;ine<'nnf; skill and science), (h'tachineiits 
vs eie sent oil lor supplies and for fresh 
L;nn<, and parts of tlie annv w'ere ino\ed 
to olliei povltions lo hloek np tlie roads 
leading', into the towai - a ditlienlt inider- 
taknip, for tJie ea\alry of tlie enemy was 
still vi'i’} nnmerons, and I^ake’s eavalr> 
was absent with (JeiuTal Smitli, wlio had 
n(»t Vet letuiiud fuuii pur.^uin'r Meer 
Kiian. Ihit vvlicn the h'ajah of Lhurt- 
)ioor saw' that coti\0}s, with supplies of 
all kinds from difi'erenl parts, and batter- 
ing; iiujjs and aimniinillon from I'nlty- 
^hur and Ali^linr, were arriving daily 
111 camp; that the old gims which had 
bed! hiowii weri‘ repaiud and rendered 
ellieient; that he Iiad little or no assist- 
anee to exjieet from his i Hies, ilolkuv 
and Meer Khan, that new batteries were 
i'rectmji, and tliat nodnng seemed likely 
to I hake tlie rletermination or lutennpt 
tlie ])erseveranco of the llriii.h, be lo^t 
faith in his lucky star, ai;d sent vakeels 
to m'gotiatc for a p Mee. lint these nepo- 
ti.itions w<Te sm-pei.ded hy the le-eppeai- 
anee of liclkav in great torce about eight 
miles to tbe weslwaid of llliurt] oor. 
iMU’tmiatel} , iio’w ca er, at tliis moment, the i 
llntish cavalry, wdneh had been jnir.min^ j 
Meer Khaii, t 4 iri\ed at tlie camp; and 
after resting a few' dajs it maiahcil 
silently out hy night, headed l-y Lord 
Lake himself, who intended to beat up 
the quarters of llolkar. I hit the Mah- 
ratla. got iutormalion of this intended 
visit, and A\as in full llight before Ins 
lordship could reach the spot. Some imo 
of the lngitiv<‘s w'ere overtalu’n and slain, 
their camj) 'was destroyed, and some ele- 
phants. liorscs, and camels w ere cajiliired. 
Still, however, Holkar lingered in the 
neighbourhood, and was joined hy Meer 
Khan wdth the fiagment of Ids forct*, as 
well JUS by some predatory band.s of iHn- 
darree^s, who rarely lost mai>\ men in 
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action, liecaiisi' they never stayed to fight 
when they could gallop away. I’his 
accession of force seems to liavc made 
llolkar earelC'S; for ou the i^ud of April 
he was charged iii fioiit and nii both his 
flanks hy Lalvc’s ciiAaliy, and jmt lo the 
rout with a terrihh' loss. Ih* lic<l across 
the(‘humhul rncr with alxait Sooo horse, 
foot, aiid 'J(i or .‘31) gnus, (he miser- 
able rnnains of the great army witli 
whieli he hail opened the campaign, 
threatening to annihilate the Jiritish do- 
minion in llindii.st.m. J'oine troops that 
w<*re ad\aiieing lo Ins siiceour wiuv 
beaten and seatlen-d ])y a Ihitish deraeh- 
ment wlijeli maivhed out of Agra, llol- 
kar then fled to join Seindiali, who, not- 
withstanding tlio (livadfnl ehaslist'inent 
he had received at the hands of (jlcnera! 
Wellesley, and the treaty lie liad eon- 
eluded in Deeimiher, b'-nul, was eontein- 
platmg a renewal ol’ tlie war with llji* 
Knglisln Jhit the Ihijah of Jilmrtpfmj 
was in no eondilion lo wait tin' eil<n'is of 
a new confederacy ; and (m the Joili of 
April he repaired in peison to l.ake’' 
camp and iniploied for peace, 'fills was 
granted hy J.ord Lal.e upon the follow- 
ing terms- l. 'J’he forlivss of Deeg was 
to lemam in tlu‘ lumds of the LnglNh 
till they .sjionld lx* assuri-d (tf ilie rajah's 
tidelily, who pledged himself never to 
have e.ny coimi*etion with the enemies <d‘ 
(ireat llrilaiii, and never to ciib'itau', 
W'ltlioiit the sanction of the ( 'on)])anv, any 
Kuropeans in his service. J. lie was lo 
])ay the (’ompany l»y instalment,', tweniv 
lacs of I'lirniekabad mpees, and to give 
np some t-rrliones a*. 1 leh the (’ompan\ 
had foimerly annexi'd lo his dominion.. 
.*3. As a security for the dne cxrmilion v>r 
th(‘sc n-rms, he- aaus to ddiv'M- np oi'e ff 
his sons as a llo^tagl*, to re^'ide A\irh the 
IJritish oHictr.'* at Dcllii or Agra. llaAir-g 
received the fust instalment of the mon- . 
ami the hostage required, the Ihr.isii 
forces hrokt np from hefon' LJmriixx). . 
after ly ing there thret* months and Iwm.T^ 
day.s. 7’Iiey began their march on tl'c 
21st of April, Lake going, at once in 
.search of Sel.idiah, A\ho Jiad c' j»<'c1 d 
that Ids lordship’s army Avonhl he utti'i Iv 
ruined hefbn* llhuripoor, for tlie Insi-es 
y^’hich it had su.'^tained in that sieg<* in.d 
been re’ported, yith due exaggciaiion, 
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tl)roiigl)ont t]K‘ of tl)e Mahrattn 

t(^rritor\. Sciiidiali inid Ilolkar rctivatfd 
witli {>r(‘at |»r«‘(''i|)itii1ioii towards Ajinoor; 
and sov<'ral of tht* Maliratta rldiofs came 
and joiiusl ]/)id fiidvc, wlio found more 
reliable reinfon’ements in the arrival of 
some divjiioiis of Hrihsli troops and 
sepo\s from Ihindelciind mid other <iuar- 
tei’s. 

At this jnnelnre the iMarqness (’orn- 
■vvallis arri\ed to siiee< e«l the Manpiess 
Wellesley as i>ovenior-p«'n(*ral, anti heean 
his second and ief career in India hy 
pronoiinein}^ sentence of condemnation on 
tiie jiolicy of Ins active and enere;ctic pre- 
decessor. IhiL Coriiw'^allis was now f:dl- 
into tin* seeotid clnldlmod, and Ids 
attention had been too exelnsivelv devoted 
to those* who Nveie mnnimiine about the 
evpmises of a neeessai y war, and si;iliinfr 
ff)r the hatijiy <laNS of jieaee and of 
full treasui'ies at (\dciitta. Moreover, 
he had eonie <tut shaeKled liv iujnnetlons', 
ami he w’a'-' apparent ly restrained fi-om 
following his ow n jndjjmeiit, for, althouiili 
mutlier I’itt, the pnim* minister, nor 
Diimlas, the pnsideiit of llie Hoard of 
(’onti’fd, eo(dd he (ailed a timid states- 
iinn. they had liei'ii ar)j,ne'l into tin* jier- 
suasion that the ^larijm-^s Welhsley’s 
schemes -wt're overliold. 

As the rainy immseon ajiproaeliod, one 
part of I.(alNe's arm} found shelter in tin* 
sjilendid hut decavi-d ;»ahu*es of the great 
Akhar at Fnlt} [»ooi- Sicree ; anothei ]):irt 
(jiiartered it‘elf in tin* remain.s of the 
palaces of the aiieieiit Mognl eliiefs in 
and about A.gra and Miitr.i ; and twm 
regiments of Urili'^h dragoons fomnl eorn- 
fo; table lodi:iiigs in the immense mauso- 
leum of the enip(‘n)r Akhar, which is 
situated ahonr seven miles fioni Agra, 
tetliering thidr horses in the once sjileinlid 
garden, and eating and sleeping and [inrsu- 
ing their troop(^iV sports among the white 
marble tombs of Akhar and his family, 
and of tin* Mogul Omrahs, tho.s(' mighty 
men of »)ld, wlio, could the\ have started 
from the hoinnl sleep of the grav(*, wo dd 
have heard .sounds and beheld sights nio.sl 
straiige anil nurvello'is to their ears ami 
<*yes, The men wim’(* rough dmgooners, 
without tl'e sin* !i test pret-nsions to taste, 
or to reveicnee lor works of art and anti- 
ijuity ; hut tliey liad the Hiigli.sh feeling 


of re.sjieet for the dead, and they oflered 
no vioh nee to the .sanctity of the tomh.s, 
and left tin* marble slalis and the orna- 
mented Saracenic ar(‘hes, the sculpture 
and carving, and tlu* mosaic f^avemciits, 
the enjiokis and minaret.s, in as good a 
state as they foun l them. 

It Is sc.ireely neces** tvv to interrnjtt the 
iiauvitive of the war, or h- maluj a ‘•cji.i- 
rate eha])tcr for the second and very short 
administration of the iMaiiincss ("orn- 
wallis. We shall therefore proceed with 
tlie tampaign, wliicli did not terminate 
until it hud extended to “ the falmlons 
streams” of Horace and Milton. 

As soon as tiu* weather permitted, the 
inanpie.ss ipntled (’aleiitia to travd to 
the upper provinces and tlu'.v eoiifcr with 
Lord Lake and others on tin- best me.ins 
of terminatings the war: hut at hi^ ail- 
A, meed agi* he could ill hear the faliguis 
of sneh a jontiu'y: he fell sick on tlu* 

' ro.id, and (Lu d at La/ipnor, ncii* Henan *', 
within three months al’(i*i his retiuu ti> 
India. .A(*eoiding to his own wisli and 
eomimind, that “ where the tree fi. 11, there 
it .sliDiild lie,” the inaniiiess, who Jiad 
seen so joany vi(‘issiliuh*s in llu* wi.st aiul 
in the east, end who h:.d nairowlv es- 
cap(*d d.e;.th at ^oiK-town in Ameiiia, 
and a grave on the ha.nk of the (’hv*n- 
peake, was buried at (ianpoor, on tin* 
haidvS of the tlanges. At Ids age it was, 
pel haps, crind in tlu* home govi'nim-nt 
to send him hack to sneh a eountiy and 
to such ai'diioiis lahoins ; hut (.'ornwallis 
never miirmuied when he consideied 
himself called rpon to serve his eouolrv, 
and he died as lie Ik d hvid —a eoi.tenteil, 
hajip} man. 

Tin* government then devolved pro- 
visionally npoii Sir (ieorge Ikniow, 
senior meinher of the Snjnvme ( 'oimcil. 
who was (Mpialiy anxious for peace, al- 
th jugli he diliered fiom Coniwallis as to 
the best means of obtaining it. laml Lake, 
who had had ani])h* experience of the 
faiilde.ssm*.s.'^ of all Indian treaties, was of 
opinion that the Hrilish possessions in 
llindiistan would never be secured until 
Scimlisdi and Holkar were driven beyond 
the Iii'lus and the Mahralta power auni- 
liilatcd. Tlu* know ledge which lie had 
of the character of the Mahraltas, and of 
the liollow’uesb of all tlieir treaties, made 
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him soiimI)U‘ that Ihe JJrifish tcrri- 

ii) IndiJ, nor thosn of :niy of tlu* 
minrtr suites could over he s.tfc witlumt 
the <'00*^1.011 )>r(‘scncc of a stioui^ protect- 
in l: force, if Scindiali should foini an 
o^er\^helmilll.»: power, hy unitin'^ all the 
<lis[K''sscs-'ied end desper.iti* Mahratta 
chiefs, f.ahc fell that citlu'r liolkar or 
ScMidiah, or hoth (.>f them eomhined, 
would renew tliev.'ir lufoii' nian\ \iars 
Mere o\ei. Jhif, at this time, what w.is 
ternn'<l the pin die spirit Avas njiain doiui- 
lumt 111 the I'huiljvli eouueils, and lari*e 
and iinpolitie eoi'ec''sioiis to a tailhhss 
chief were eonteinplated, i''.elii<ljp” tin* 
important fortivssof (inalior, whieJi Avas 
our- 1 )^ ■] si.eond e iptere, and a jiart of 
thOind, th<' Hindu luler of Avhieh luul 
h.een liiu* to liistreatA avuIi the (’ompain, 
and lead Tendered innuuMant a^'-isl.uiee to 
laud l.ake durinji; his eainpaien in (tliurt- 
poor. VVe ne\ei were paeilie m Indi.i 
Avitlionl ^'eiii'.', ipiinst to some of o'lr 
iVieiids and allies. Nori'ould it ]>e<»fli( r- 
wise, Seiialiali, '\ ho reeeiA'cd some ni- 
I'oi Illation ol‘ till' ]>acilic disposition iiiani- 
l(‘s 1 (‘d at Calcutta, -.(‘j'lratcd his forces 
from those of llolk.'r, and entei<*d into 
neeotiatiops witli Jaeiitenant- ( 'olunel 
dolni ,’Malc(«lm. the political agent of the 
'jo\ iTnor-gener.il in th«‘ IJritish camp. 
Ilolkar tJuM'cnjMn, deel.Mring that lie liad 
no other c-tatc or projierf} left than Aidiat 
he I'arniMl upon llie sadtilc of his horse, 
spurred awa\ to the hanks of the Indus 
to seek fresh allies and instruments among 
the eliiefs of llie Seik^j giving out that 
Jh' c\]H*eted to he joiueil hy the hardy 
and warlike tribes of Afghani.staii, and 
hy llie king of Cahill himself, lie had 
still w ith liim a few- pieces of light artil- 
leiy, and some i.ihhle , and in llie eoun- 
trj- to the north-west of Delhi he found 
manv adsenturers quite ready to join 
him. He eluded .Major-General Jones 
and Colonel Hall, wlio maiclied from dif- 
ferent points to intercept him on liis line 
ofioute. Tliis indueeil Lord Lake to 
folhuv him him.self with the ca\aliy of 
the ihili.sli army and some of the best of 
hi-, iiifantrv, for it Ava.s imperative to pre- 
viait his calling the Sinks to arms. Sa- 
luting that pool’ shadow of a Grand Mo- 
gul, the aged and hlind Shah Aliiiri, as 
he passed tiirongli Delhi, Lake i,i an asto- 
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nishing short ima' got into the country 
ofllieSviks, diiving Jlolk.ir hefore him, 
and obliging him to cioss the Sutledge. 
'Idle force wliieh made this ( Ntraordinar^ 
mareh consisted of Jds majesty’s gab 
■and ’iath dragoiais, and the (dli native 
eaAidrv, under Ih igadn r-General Need. 
<if his liuijestA’s Mi) dragoons ami drd 
jiatiAc ea\ali \. ('oniinainKd In Hngadier- 
Gineral W'oinl ; of Jus niaji'stv’s ggnd 
fo<>f, the ('oinpanv's Liiropean legiineiit, 
and tAvo battalions of sipoAS, under Uri- 
gadier-( General Meiem*, and of a park 
and horse artillery, eominandeil hy Cap- 
tains |knn)ngli»ii and Ih’own. J’lcev sa^v 
many strange Sights in the terra inmg- 
mt.i, hilt few stranger than the cajiilal 
of the late Ilajah (ieorge 'riionias. 

'riiis man was an Irishman, a nali\e of 
'i’ipperary, and had eoine to India in the 
year 17SJ (..hunt tlie same time as M. 
i\‘iron, the 1 n lu h peitj^-othei r, who iiad 
allainiHl to so nmeJi greatness), m the 
ca[)aeity of h »a(swain, or ijiiarter-inaster, 
or, as some sa\, eommon s.nlor, on hoard 
of a iiuin-of-w ai’. Ila\ing the Oriuital 
lAAi.st in liis imagination, lie de rted fiom 
his ship, and lliri'vv liiinsi If among the 
Polygai's, or Hindu chiefs on I'le Malabar 
I’oa"! or, as Jus biographer says, with 
mine solemnity and ilieloiie, ‘•Shoitly 
after landing in the a leinily of Madi .is, tlu- 
aetuity of Ills mind oAureoiiiing llie low- 
Imi'ss of his situation, he detenini,'‘d to 
(|uit the ship and embrace a life more 
suitable to Jiis aidciit disj'osiiion.” He 
bad not a lupcc in the woild, aial Ins 
friends A^cre all to m.ikc. ilnt liis per- 
.sonal adA'aiitagcs wire Airy eoijsiil.'j’ahle. 
He was young i being only in liis tauity- 
scA'eiith yeai i, more than '«i.v f' ct high, 
projiortionately robust, elect, aleit, ae.d 
of a merry, well-favoured eoiinten.inee. 
Possiljly, hi fore he lieeaine a ho.it.swain, 
or quarter-master, or eoinnion s.iiloi’ on 
board of u man-of-war, lie h;id de.serted 
from some f(,ot regiment, for Je* under- 
stood drilling and other matters eo.i- 
iieeted ’Aitli the ait military. After re- 
siding for soineyeais in the eouiiM’y of 
the i'olvgars, lie qiiitkd tln'ir .-eikiee, 
and travel setl neaily the whole jx oinsula 
of Jndia in seaivh of aiLeiitiires or luii- 
jiloyiuent. >iieh a man could not fail of 
iiiidhjg both. About tlie year 1 787 iic* 
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arrived at Uellii, and tlieii and tliore re- 
Cf‘ivod a commission in the sendee of ilie 
jiegnm Somroo or Soinhre. It appears 
that this widow was not insensllde to iJie 
personal merits of tlie tall and wi ll-hnilt 
Tipi)erary lad, and tliat (leorge Thomas 
figured in the double capacity of pro 
tempore hushand to the Heguin and com- 
mander or jiistriieUn* in ehief to her army. 
He diseipliued tioops for her, and fought 
and won many battles for her, j)anicn- 
larly over the Si*iks, wdjo hatl never 
eeav'd tiouhliiig her since the di-ath of 
l\l, SonduT, lier first husl)and. Aftor fi\o 
or six years of faithful and very active 
6er\ice, CJeorge 'I’honias found himself 
su[»pkinted ill the Ilegiim's good graces 
hy a Kur<)p(‘an lival, a Monsuair or 
Signor Levasso, who was, we believe, a 
Neapolitan, f Adventurers of this kind 
aboiiiided in Upper India; they were to 
be found in nearly every independent 
native court, every man aiding for him- 
self, without much regard to country or 
to laws.) Nothing dislK'artoned hy the 
success of his Italian rival, the light- 
hearted and adventurous Irishman lietook 
himself to Anopshehor, a W'ulled town in 
the jiroviiice of Agra, on the west side of 
the (jlaiigis, and lliere waited in the con- 
fident hope of obtaining overtures for 
employment from some of the uarivc 
powers. A body of ejAalry of liis own 
raising quitted the liegmu Somroo to fol- 
low bis fbrtnnes: iu all thc) counted but 
250, but they Mere jiieked men and of 
tried valour, having often fought under 
the coiiimaiid of (icorge Idiomas against 
the Seiks. AVitli such a hand, it could 
not he difficult to pick up a livelihood in 
tliose jiarts. (laptaiii and men seem to 
have lived at five (jnartci*s for some 
mouths, or until the beginning of the 
year ITfPl, when (George Thomas received 
letters from Apjiakanda Jiao, a Mahratla 
chief, wlio jiromised high pay and a com- 
fortable ]iro vision. This Ajipakanda hud 
formerly been in the service of Mahajee 
Scimliah, A\ho had intrusted to liim the 
command or management of the districts 
of GiiaJior and Gohud; Imt he had made 
an unsuccessful ex[)e<litiou into Ihmdel- 
cund in 1700, had lost many of his 
troopers, had gotten deeply into debt, and 
had lxx*u rather igiiomiuiously dismissed 


hy Scindiah. Appakaiida had Ihereforc 
determined to thrown ofl[‘ all aliegiaiic*', 
and to earve out an iiaUpendent stati* for 
himself. He was in this humour when 
he was joined hy fieorge Thomas. mIh# 
undertook to fight i’or him as bravely and 
as incessantl} be had fouglP for tlio 
ungrateful Hegiim .s-iairno, and to rai'^e 
and discipline for lum f- "'tbw'itli a bat- 
talion of infautrv and a gooii tpiadron of 
horse. For the maiiitimanee of this force 
three pergunnahs or jaaliires. all in the 
Mew'uftee distiiet to the soutJi-west of 
r>(‘ihi, were assigned to him by Appa- 
Icanda Ihio. whose right to them app“ars 
to have been but doubtful, and w!i(*se au- 
thority o\er tliem was inliniti'simalJy 
small. ^rh(‘ Mewattee Inhabitants were r* 
terrible set -the great<‘,‘d cattle-lifters, 
tJiie\es, and eait-thioats in all India ^ 
When a large force was sent against 
them to collect the n'vi'iiiu', or to malv<‘ 
them give np their plundei, oi to ebastiso 
them for their olteiiees, they packtd iqi 
their goods and chattels, and, ilri'ying 
their cattle before them, and leairingTio 
thing behind Ihein, they retired into their 
iiiaecessibh* mountains and forests. VVlien 
a small force was sent against them, they 
fell upon it and cut it Ui ])i(‘ees, ne\er 
giving quarter. With their cavalry they 
committed depredations in evei-v ihrce- 
tion. Appakanda would lane giviai their 
country to the llegum or to the Devil, if 
she or lie could and wouhl only ha\e pre- 
vented these Mewattces from plundering 
and harrowing the industrious peaceful 
peasants, who would have paid tlieir taxe.s 
quietly if the robbers had left thimi in 
possession of the means. Tho IVIabratta 
chief had never been able to do anything; 
wdth them ; but our Irish hero undertook 
to bring them to reason, and to turn 
the iiergiiniialis into profitable estates. 
G. 'irge Thomas was going to lake pos- 
session when he received accounts, dis- 
patched to him hy At. Perron, of tlic 
death of Mahajee Scindiah and the ac- 
cesvion of liis nepliew Don hit Pao Scin- 
diah. As there was no enmity betw^ocii 
Appakanda and the new ruler, that chief- 
tain went to Delhi to congnitulute Doulut 
Piio, and he took with him General 
George 'riiomas. Our Irishman wars 
well received at the ctjurt of the Great 
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Mo'iul, 'whore Donliit llao Sciudiah and 
Perron ga'se the law: he was pre- 
'onted witJi a khclat, or dress of lu))ionr, 
a'ul was allowed to ivernit for thesi*i‘vice 
of Appakanila. Diirinir Ids stay at Delhi 
he raised 70i) men. lie was goin«r to his 
Meuattees hen his newly raised troops 
became nmlinons, and he^an to plunder 
for want of ]si_). Appakaiid.i liao was 
obllp'd to remonstrate, and hii;h words 
followed, oar Iiishinan Ix-ing a very 
iraseihh' man. “Your jieojde must not 
steal among fnends,” said ihe M.ihnitta 
elueftain. “'They must not starve,” said 
the Ti])])erar\ man; “ [lay what is due to 
them I” The hnsiiiess ended in a compro- 
mise, AppakamU giving (ieorge '’J'honias 
)4,()U() rupees in hand, and more in pro- 
mises whieh were not kept. 

On his march towards his Mcwattees, 
Oeorge retaliated njion tlie Hegum Soin- 
roo, laying under contribution all that 
part of liei country whicli came within 
Ids route. At (iooiatli, a huge and po- 
pulous village, he nuule good hoolj in 
imme^ and luillovks. lint the veiy lirst 
inghi he came among Jiis Mewattcc* sub- 
jects or tenants, instead of being the 
plunderer, he was plundered, and that 
too in the very centre and lieart of his 
own camp. Among other things, he lost 
a tine Jiorse. The next morning he de- 
tached a party to di.scovcr the village to 
wliieh his lior.se had lieen conveved. 
Like all srmili bodies, this party got well 
beaten bj" the robbers. Oeorge 'I'liomas 
then threw firward all his cavalry, and 
atlvMiiced in pi'rsoii at the head of his 
infantry. lie soon carried the Mew'attee 
village, and set tire to it ; but more 
robbers came down from the lulls, a panic 
seized some of his raw recruits, and pre- 
sently tlie whole of his little army broke 
ami tied, leaving all their w'ounded to he 
made into mincc-meat. George himself 
ran for it, with none ])y him except 
about a dozen foot and a few horse ; but 
he succeeded in turning a ninc-pourider 
gun, which had been left behind from iks 
having stuck in the inud or iu the bed of 
a nullah. Luckily for him, this gun was 
well loaded with grape-shot; one 'whiff 
of it was enough for the Mcwattees, who 
turned and fled. George administered a 
few more rounds, during wdiich his scat- 
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tcred forces rallied, and eaiiie u’l valor- 
ou.slv to idialh'nge the robbers to anotber 
hand-t(»-hand fight. Put the Mevvattoc's 
preferred treating, and even to 

tiphling any mole. 'I’lic} a<’tii.illy paid 
to their Insh zemiiul.ir a whole year’s 
rent, ivston <1 his liors'* and whatever else 
they had stolen fiom him, and gave ssome 
securities for their gootl helniviour iu fu- 
ture. 'The chastiwimmt hestovvcil on this 
jilaee, the ‘'ti’onge-t of all, awed the re.st 
of the Mewatti'c v ill iges, w liicli suhniitled, 
though not until he had hurned some of 
them also, llnw /emindar 'Thomas nni- 
naged Jiis zciiundaiT}, and ki pt the 
thieves in order, and k* jit Jiis own jiro- 
jierly and liis own throat out of their 
reach, we are ii(>l informed; hut it should 
appear that lit' rnhd with a strong liand, 
that he had some battle or slvirnii.''h 
almost as regnhul^ as dimu*r, that he 
thrived among the Mcwattees, among 
whom no .-ceniimlar had evm* tliiiven be- 
fore, that he prott'cte<l the industrious 
peasantry of the m-ighboming districts, 
and tli.il lie ac'Cimmhiteil monty, and 
raiseil a good many more troojis. Ilis 
late mistress tlie Ikgnin sent troojis tfi 
watch him, hut nothing came of it. 
After he hail received Miiidrv other irn- 
jiortant services from him, Ajijiakauda 
Kao udojited George Thomas as his son, 
conferred tlie jaglures ujioii him in pi'r- 
petnity, and pK.senU-d liini with 
gold rujiees “to pnnhasi* an elephant .and 
palanquin snitahJe to the digiutv of his« 
new station.” 

'The Hegiun, lx eomiiig more and more 
wrotli, bnlK’d some Mahrattas to assa.s- 
sinate or ruin our zemindar. Put the 
Tipperary man was not to he caught 
sleeping, and his cook was good and 
true, ami so would not jiiit poison iu his 
meat. At one moment Appakaiula vva.*-, 
by some intrigue or otJier, so incensed 
against his adopft'd son that he meant to 
have him dispatched during a visit at hi.^ 
own house.; Imt when the stalwart Irish- 
man pre.seiited himself, Apjiakanda was 
awed and terrified, ami gave up his foul 
intent. George Thomas might expect 
retaliations for those whicli he Imd 
made upon the Begum by h' vying .vuch 
contributions in her. oouiilry ; hut he con- 
ceived that the princess’s resentment and 
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fury arose* cliloHy out of joalousy ami iho 
insiimalious of Si^iioi* Leva^'so, wlio not 
only conniuiiKU'd Jior troops-, but who had 
lately iv'ocivcd lu'r hand in niairia^re. 
“Thai liCvasso,” said our 'ri])pornry 
zoin'mdar, “ A\as on every occasion ihe 
declared and iu\i*t,*rat«* eiu'inv of (icor;>(* 
'riioinas.” At last the l»c»um rcsoUed 
to march luTsolf a^^ainst him v\ith her 
whole army. The Hc”um’K force* con- 
sisted of four disciplim^d battalions of 
infantry, tio pieces of artilleiy, and too 
cavalry, (leorp* 'riiomas faceel her with 
2(H)() disciplined infantry, It) puns. feOi) 
Irregulars, and 2()() cavalry. Hut our 
Irishman’s gallantry was not jiut to the 
test of fiphting with a woman. 'IVnihle 
dissensions broke out m tJie licgnm’s 
camp. Signor Levasso couc(*ived a vio- 
lent jehloiusy of aiudher of the Jlegum’s 
Kure^peun olhcers — of an adventurer fioin 
llelgiuui, who had found it conv(*nieut to 
drop his own mime, and to call himself, 
or to pet himself called, the Tnege man 
(fiiegeois), after the place of his birth. 
At the instigation of Levasso, the Uepimi 
degraded the Liegeols, wlio had h<*eu for 
some }ear& a great fricml of (leoige 
Udiomas, and gave his jilaee ami a])]M)iut- 
inents to a junior ollicer. Upou tins the 
greater part of (he 1 legum’s troops mutiny, 
and join the Lit‘g(‘ois in inviting to the 
miisniid Ziitfur \ah Khan, a son of M. 
Somlut* or Somroo hy another wife, ddie 
llegnm attempts to tly, hut is intercepted 
and stopped. She is railed upon to lay 
down her arms, and deliver up her hus- 
band Levasso. In the confusion that 
arises a few shots are fired hy the Ilcgum’s 
adherents. Upon this the umtinons troops 
wax furious: the infantiy siirromid Iier 
palankeen ; the cavalry surround her hus- 
band, who is on horseback at a hide dis- 
tance fiom her. Uising in her pal.mkeen, 
the llcgiim draws a poniard, Nourishes it, 
runs the point of it across her breast, and 
draws a littl** blood, without the least in- 
h'ntiori of killing her'.clf. Signor lA’va.sso 
hearing the tumult and the cries of her 
attendants for assistance, demands to 
know what has happened, lie is an- 
sw'cred that the lk*gnm has killed herself. 
Twdee he puts tlie same (jm'shon, and 
receiving the same answer, lu* puts a 
pistol to Ids mouth, pulls the trigger, and 


falls dead from his horse, 'file soldierv, 
who the day before liadstvled tJiemselves 
his .slaves, uow' eoinmit everj act of insult 
ami iiidignitv upon his body. For tliice 
da}^ it lies expof-i d to the brutality of 
the rabble, and is then thrown into a 
ditch. 

Tile Mcgiim w*as *. n ducted to a .strong 
prison in Sirdhana, and 1 i '■ shp-^oii was 
put upon the musiuid. 'I'liC'-c -weiils g.ive 
George 'riiomas an ofitiortimitv to di'^iday 
his magnanimity, and to make a round 
.•'Um ot‘ moiic}' at one ami tlii* same turn*. 
Til tlie cxticmily of her dislrc''S the 
negnm tlionglit oflhc hold and forlmiati* 
Irishman, and of the hvgonedavs. and 
in the most abject manner sin* addivss(d 
herself to (ieorge Thomas, telling iiim 
that she dn .ideil being jioisoned or othcr- 
wi.se murdered, that she liad no dc- 
pemlciKc hut on him, S.r . ; ini[)l()ring liini 
to go (o hcraid,and making liim immense 
oilers of money, to In* paid upon hi-r ( ii- 
largemeiit and i estoration. ( )nr /eniindar 
promised jiart of tins promised money lo 
lialioojec Seindiah, and Ihiis obtained 
high .Sl.iliratta sanction for Ids doings. 
Having first set on foot soim* -ecu t nego- 
tiations with tlu'lk'gmn's revolted Iroojis. 
George Thomas marclie.s in full loree, 
and encain])S near Sirdhana. Here he 
j issues a piochuinition, stating that unless 
! the IJcgum Ik* instantly reinstaletl, iu> 
mercy will be shown to the mutineers 
and rebels : tlial lie is acting under 
orders of the gnat Malirattas, and must 
he obeyed. l\iit of the troops In Sird- 
luina forthwith make an cmente, take the 
negnm out of the tirisoii, and e]a[) hei 
imdntifiil step-son in it. Ihit anon comes 
another revoliilioii, the other paVt of the 
|{egunr.s army proclaiming Ziillur }ah 
.again. Hereiipoii t George 'rhoinai murclu's 
Irom his camp into tlie town w itli a small 
pa of his force, settles the hmiucss in a 
trice, salutes the restored llcguiii, and 
[lacks olf Homruo’s son a prisoner to 
Delhi, that pretender liaving been ante- 
cedently “plundered of his eliects." 

Mahralta friendships were never last- 
ing, even though sanctified hy paternal 
adoption. Appakamlu Kao instigated the 
(iho.s.seins to attack his adopted son 
secretly in his eamj), and there di.s[)atch 
him. These Ghosseiiis were expert as- 
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sassins aud daring follows in 1 lie field: 
they were e.xciteil lij the reward of 
1 0,01 )() rupees, wliieli tJie Miiliratta ehi« f- 
tain had pioniised them if tlie} did t!ie 
deed wi'll ; yet oiir 'i’lppeiar} xemiiidiir 
s('eni.s to ha\e eared no more for them 
than he would ha\e eared for so many 
gossoons in tlieold eonntl ^, v. itli noi.tluT 
arms tiian shillelalis llehtMt them all. 
nor Jet them hurt so mmli as a hair of 
his own liead. (Jemne 'i'homas made 
up matters with Jiis ehief ami atloppsl 
father, and t]i('> were meal fi lends aaain 
when Ajipakanda <'ontraeti‘d a eimd and 
ineuralile disorder, and d<*tei mined, in 
the Hindu fashion, lo ile\o(e himsell' t«i 
heaven, and to es('ape tin* jKiins and woi's 
of tins \vorl<l h\ diouning Iiiniself in one 
of the saeie»l ii\eis. He l>y letter im- 
partetl his haid ease and tins n-olution 
to his loving ado])ted son, begging that he 
might sie him and (uiihrace him hefoie 
he died, d'he ii\er he had selected for 
his final immersion was the holiest id’ all 
--the (hinges. (Jeorgewas hastening to 
pay tlie last olHets, when he learned that 
AppaKanda li'ao, being impatient of Ins 
pains, or inoajiahle of h-aiiug the fatigue 
of tilt* long journey to the (ianges, had 
drowned himsolf in (he .Jimina. which 
river was nean-r at Jiaiid. His nephew 
and siiceessor was no fiiend to oiir Irisli 
zemindar. Ihit wJiat of that? (ieonie 
Tiiomas knew how to liefnend himself, 
and enmity had ne\er )(*l been able to 
find him od his guard or mijirepared to 
fight. Witlioiit eaiing J'or Ins feudal 
Miperioi, he wiuit and made vmu on some 
of the iSeilvs who had ravaged and plun- 
dered one of his pergunnahs. 'i'lu-se fel- 
low\s, wlio rievei eiit tlieir beards or their 
hair, w hen inonnted on hoisehaek, a\ itli 
their jet-hlack locks and beards streaming 
in the wirul, their half-naked ho«lie.s, stout 
athletic limbs, and glitleiing arms, jire- 
seiited a most wild and ti-rnfie appear- 
ance. A.ml, though not (giile, they were 
almost a.s terrible as tlie> looked. Their 
liorses wiM'e large and sAvift, tlieir arms 
were spears, match locks, and siymetars, 
all of wdiich they used Avitli itiiieh dex- 
terity. The Mahratta cavalry had larely 
been able to make any sland against (hem ; 
hut George TJioinas, wdth his disciplined 
infantry and cavalry, beat them wherever 


he met them, anil surprised them at lime'' 
and j. aees in wliicli the Seiks tliought 
siirp; ise im'iKp'.ihle. As lie w as hap])iest 
when llelitiiig haidesi, oiir iKhentiiier 
eonlimud Ihi’se wars against the marund- 
iiig Sink''; and in eonsequenee of these 
lampaigns, the Mahriltas, eiaisidering 
him .IS tJu'ii' bulwark on the side of the 
Seik (oiinti v. gaAc Jiim (lie wide districts 
of Simipiit, Ikinipiit, and Cainuiil, weld- 
ing a revi'iine often hies ot’inpi'es, for the 
Mipjiort ot goon dis<-iplined infantry aud 
1») jdeees of eannon. 

The Insinnan’s ambition rose Avitli his 
hiek. Ilaxing ohlaincl tin distinctions 
of a ehielhiin, (Jeoige d’honias aspired to 
he tlie founder ol an independi nl so\e- 
reig’uty' iqion an e\kusi\e M.ile, in lh(‘ 
eountry oj‘ Hurriamia, a vast tract of ike 
Delhi province, hounded nn tlu' north h> 
the nii.itt} coiuitiv (a land I'f I’ohbei’si, 
and by the domains of niinw runs Si'ik 
chieftains. This emintiy d 1 liirniiiJTia 
had been formani jears witlionl any ruler 
or fixed authoiity: sonielinns the Si iks 
Jielil It, sometimi s the Main atlas, while at 
other times till* iiliatties drove tlieii Jlocks 
to pasture in the jilaius, and !< \ n d coii- 
tiilmtions on the load and in tie tillages. 
To a son of old Hi in there was snniethiug 
dear and attraerive in the name, for Hur 
riamia or Hiirnanneh signlliis “ "I hi 
Green C'ountry,” and allhnnt h situated on 
the vergi' of the ‘>andy des-a’i of Vjmeer, it 
is celehrateihfor its \eidiire I Jie > ouniry 
Avasihielly iiihahltcd by .faiits tiiiil k’nii- 
gnrs, the laiiigiirs hiing only Mohamine- 
ikuM/eil .Jauts. 'J'hey wereveiy liolmis 
and iineiv lii/ed, and in :i st Me of [tcrpe- 
tnal hostility, town ag.nnsi tovwi, village 
aeaiMst village. Tin* lr''-hman had qua- 
lities whieli eiid.eaii'd him (o these peojile, 
and they left oil fialilmg one another and 
joined him m fighlinc the Si lks and the 
Jihalties. iXftev an aidnoiis eontesi witli 
the Ivajah of Hattialkih and other chiefs 
of the Seiks -- after fighlima a battle 
about (wery Aveek, and h("-i('iiing or 
storming some town or fort about once 
a month — Thijah George Thomas sue- 
eeeded in his object, estahlu'hed his 
power as far as the riAcr Guggnr, in tlie 
llhatty eoiintiy, and fixed his ivsidenee 
at Haiisi, about iiM miles iiorth-Avest of 
Delhi. Iiiteuding this place for the capi- 
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tul ol’ Ills nt*\\]y ;ic<|iMre(.l doiniiiioiis, of 
wliicli it \\;is aljoiit tlu‘ lu* iv- 

j)ain‘d tlu* forlilic.itionj', iiml p,iiv»‘ eiicoii- 
to ‘'tTiin^icrs to c•oln^* and settle 
in it. f.ikeolle r lei^iiini* r.ijalis and so- 
vereigns, lie sv't np a niiiil and coined Ins 
own money. lie also establislieil an 
arsenal and a manufactory for muskets 
and inatelilocL'*, and a powder-mill for 
making »mij)Ovvder. J/ike other rajahs, 
too, he hail a /enana, or harem, and 
some of the nei^hhonrinL^ regions produce 
handsome ^\olnen as a\(. 11 as handMnne 
hopM's. Tie had his little court, and Indd 
his dnrhar m state. At the same time he 
had plenty ol* hehlin/Ji to kee]> Ins liaiid 
in pootl piaetu*'*, for the Seiks and 
Hhatties, Ihoii'di heateti, ofrui attem])ted 
to make ineuisions; and when taxes were 
to lie [laid, liis o\ni snhjeet.-i \\eiv oeca- 
sionally very tinhnlent. For a season 
his aiilhority '<<‘eme(l to he tinid) (ixedall 
over the (iroeii Land. Fait his views ex- 
tended far beyond llnniaima heN\i.slied 
to eoD'puT the whole of the Funjah, and 
to jdant his standard on the hanks of the 
Attoek. “ I cxjdored all the country,” 
says oiir Ifajah, “ 1 formed alliance}-, and 
was, in sliort, dictator of all the counlricvS 
T>eloii;i:inii to the Seiks sonlh of the river 
Sutledp,e.” Ihit tor untoward accidents 
and tri’acherous eonihinations ainoimj Ins 
own oliii’ers and peojile, he would, in all 
[irohalnlity, have eMcnded Ins conquests 
to the nioiuhs of tlie Indus. Jli.s plan was 
to const! net a licet of boats, with timber 
cut in the forests near the town of Fero- 
/.eiioor, or the “('ity of Vieloiy,” on the 
hanks of till* Sntled^c : to jiroceed down 
the river with his army, settling the 

* •' IIiTi’, .it lT:msi,” sri\s our Fri>]i r.iiJih, “ I 
ostaM isIk-.I niv f.ipiful, rt*nuilf flu* w.ilh ol ihe 
ritj . lou:^' sMii’o lullfii into ili'i ,iv, ami ropairoil 
tin* A< itu’ jil.ici* !mil hefn loii^ 

«los«*rtr(l, I at first louiid .1 dillirultv in prociiiiiii^ 
iiih.'it)i|,Mit - ; but liy di’i^rccs, unt} )<if qtntif tirnt- 
t)icnt. I lii'incfii jOlH) and tiDOO poisons, 

ft ti'/iinn I iilhtu'rd f. ( I // Idii'Jul tudulqnwr, 

I psf aldistiod : ’ ed i ly i iipi 

W'liii'fi I ui.ido ciiircnt in ni) arm) and coiinlrv. 
As Iroin tlio ( oimni'iu’enu'nt ol my I’Mmer 111 
llu'so p.irts 1 had rt‘-.id \ ed to rstahlisli ,111 imlv- 
jirnilt'iii 1^, 1 I'luploycil workinon ,ind hi tilioors of 
all kind'; .iiid as I now |ud:,'fd that nothin:' hiit 
forn* 0/ .innsrfnild m.iintain nu* in in\ .inMioriU, 
T comnu'nppil MnLlviii<; inuski'ts, mat ('blocks, ami 
powdui, ’ 


countries he mijiht siilidue 011 liis loute, 
and making sure of each siicces.sive con- 
quest before attempting a new one. It 
was on the happy < onelnsion of tliis de- 
sign that It was his intention to turn liis 
arms against the Fiuijal), which he ex- 
pected to hv‘ able ’’educe 111 the course 
of a couple of }eais. V* h'Mi his enemii'S 
were jiie%ailiiig against him, I.i ^‘ontrived 
to o]K-n a eoi rcsjjoiidenee vvitli v'aptaiii 
11. V'. White, of Ihe (.'omp.ni}’s service. 
Ills letter was “ in a ]iatnoiic and truly 
loyal strain , ” lull the |)aliioti‘'m and the 
loyalty sccni to have lieen produced only 
liy Ins imsfortmies. What he ollered to 
give, he clearly had no longer Ihe power 
to keej). So long as hi' was an enthroned 
powei’hii and victorious ruler, llie de- 
serter from our niim-of-war evidently 
thought veiy little (*f his king or coun- 
try. This was tpiite natural to one in 
his situation, as was also the instinct 
which led him to kinqi for himself what 
he had gained with his own sword. Now, 
howM’ver, he wrote to Laplain W’liite that 
he had nothing in view hut the welfare 
of his king and country, that he should 
he giieved to see his conquests fall to the 
iSIahratUis ; tliat tin* wish of his heart 
was to give them to his king, and to 
serve his graeioirs maje'-tv (whose faith- 
ful and loving siihjecl he liad never 
ceased to he) all the remaining days of his 
life, as a soldier. After maintaining his 
little sovereignty in I Ini Hanna from the 
year 1708 to the close of l8ol, witliont 
any assistance fiom tlie Mahrattas or from 
any' otlu*r power, and in the ti*clh of a 
I vigorous o|)]a»sition, his nmsnud at Ilaiisi 
I w\is turiud tojisy-tiirvy hy ihe treachery of 
' his own ollieers. instigated hy the Freneh- 
inen in the service of Seindiali. His sub- 
jects rebelled, the Seiks fell upon him, 
and he was oldiged to flee and seek an 
asyliii ’ in the territories of his natural 
sovereign King (K’orge. Ho got safely 
across our frontiers about the miiUlle of 
January', 18()2. lie travelled to the city 
of Henares, where tlie governor -general 
then chanced to he. In ihe rigour of tlie 
law he was liable to he arrested and shot 
i)r liaiiged as a deserter. But, after a 
lapse of twenty' years, and such an illirs- 
Iration as he had obtained, there was 
very little likelihood of any such cata- 
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str()[)lie — uinlor siK'h a po\enu>r-»i‘nt‘ral 
as tlie MaKjuc-Js VVc'Ilc'-'K v, wliu 
thiztMl whli ever)' one that was hohl. or 
fjreat, or adveiitiu ous, tlieiv as no elianee 
of (Jeorge 7'hojijas’s nieetin;^ with any- 
ihioiJ hilt A\(*lc<.ine and Kindness, 'i'lie 
M injiu'ss could not enter into Jiis selii*in(‘s 
for carrviii” our Indian iVontier he) ond 
tlie lianKs of rlie Indus to liie rciiitnis 
watered hy the Attoi k i thonph coiiinij'j: 
fa.sl, tJie tinu' for that gi.uaniie enter- 
prise had not \et eonie), hut lie uladly 
availed hiiiiSilfof our depiwd luiiah S 
otf.-r to a hold e^ery infoi t nation within 
Ins f) >’r<T as to the state ol those western 
eou.iliies, nhieli v.ere tlnai so very little 
known. Hi-, lordship apjiointed ( aptain 
Willi, ni Fraiicklin (uftemards Colonel 
Frai.eklin ) to take dow n this information, 
and to coietrnet sotif in.'ips of th<* eoim- 
tries from (ieornv I'honias’s rough notes 
and ,‘ketehes. Jn nan'ical inatteis, for 
nirvi'ys inadi' along l>(/t!i .<-ide> ol the 
\ast /\iHeiiein (‘(''.iiiK'iits, and in the 
Taeilie Oeean, lu* h td been pievioiisly 
iiuhhted to those fie< l»oohn,g adventurers 
the r.iieeaiieers ; .iiid novv, for ii nia]> and 
a desenption of a large jiorlion of the 
north-west of India we weie indeh'led to 
fins adventurer, (ieorge Thomas, who 
was hilt a sort of land hnccaueer. (\ip- 
tjin h’raiiekliii, tliongli a sensible and 
jndicions man, and veiy eapahle of per- 
forming the duly to wliieh the go^ernor- 
geneial liad afipointed Inm, w'jks «w idently 
not the jiersoii to sm/e and povtiay the 
real charaeter of mir Irish Rajah. He 
puts on hiight colours and varnisli when 
he (Might to he drawing sto-iig lim-s; and 
he has an unfortunate ha hit of eom pa ring 
the dashing \olatile Tipjieraiy man to the 
ancient lioinan eompiciors. Some traces 
of reseiiihlaiiee will, however, he found 
even in an indillereiit portrait, (ieoige 
Thomas at this time was ahont foiU-.six 
yi^ars old ; stout and strong , his couiite- 
tiaiioe hohl, liis figme verv erect ; hut he 
had contracted an ehwation of the head 
which gave liiiii some appearance of slifl- 
iKSs.* Although uncultivated by any 

• 'I’lipre IS a leiifral (it^nrf^r 

Thoin.ts' .IS oil FrfmrKlin's 

(<*ry mrioiiN .n.il tro •stTni' vol.imi-. If* is 
there depicMfsl i\ M Fi n .l,^ihiO'> of a porli'ntous 
Icngtli, .iiul in a i^eni r. t uiiifonn . hu' tJie tlmi;' 


European edueation, lie liad aeqiiiied llee 
languages of th«" country in a rare de- 
gice of pe. lection. W lien he lust sat 
down with C.ijilaiii Fiancklin at Renares 
to iiupa’t Jii.-s gcogr.ipliical infbinialion^ 
lie jiroposcd to deliver it m the I’ersiau 
language, adding, that fi(mj coustant u,se 
it was U'com * mon* tan iliar to liim than 
Ills iiatiM* t<MiL'ue. And Ins hiograplnT, 
(’ajitaui Fi-aiicklin (apparently a very 
e(Mn])etcnt jinlge), (leclai<‘s iJiat In* spokt*, 
read, and wrote the Hindnsiains- .md 
Persian languages witli uncommon tai- 
ency and jireeisi.m. He had a n ■tiiral 
fioliteiics.s of inaniK i, and ajipcared to be 
frank, lighllicart(*(l, geneions in tin* ii.^e 
of his inoin*}, and humane. Ihit, at the 
sauK* time, In* w.is given to diiiik, and 
was vei\ (piairchome .iiid savage w hen 
in his <‘nps, or, as ('.iptaiii Fianeklni 
stMth, witli more of the hjogiaphieijl 
rheloiie and stalehnes^, “a ipiiekness of 
temper, liable to rre<inent agitations and 
tlie elmllilions of hasl v wratii. not uniVe- 
(jueiitly rcintercd liis ajipi’aianee leio- 
cions; yet tins only (Kcniied in iii'>lan('e.-- 
where the eoi.v iviality of his tcin^tci 
ohscuicd his n ason.” 

(■pon iiispectii'g In; affairs and uil- 
lectmg the vv r(‘(‘k of a fortune aeipiii'ed 
hy so imieli toil and luimoil, oiii ev- 
Riij.di found daniM-lf jx ssessed of ;i sum 
whieli he jiulged sulfieient to pnaiiie 
Inm the eonifoits of iifi* in his nativ<‘ 
Tipperary. ( ’ontnmuig, m the '•fdemn 
rhetorical sty K*. his h'.o;:i aplier says th.it 
“ he <letern.im*d to rctiK* iioni jjiihli life 
to the eiijf.y in(*iit of doniestie ea^c and 
(piiet.” in simpler hniLuage. jaihlli life 
h.id letireil from him, anil hi* lesohed 
toio hoinotu Ird.ind, :i!id theje live tipun 
wli.it he had iM»t. In tills intent he was 
jiroeeediiig down to ('ahntta, whin death 
arresti'd Iii.s jiiogrcss. U apjieais fiom 
Major Thom’s n.uiative <»1 tin.* Rajah, 
that Ik* considcr(*d hinisell in llu* light of 
a lawful sovereign who had lueii dispi/,^ 
sessed of liis dominions liy lehcilion. 
treucheiy, and trc.ason; and th.it before Ik.* 
died, lie heipieathed Ju'' dominions and 
eoii'pic.sfs to his majesty (h.oige III.* He 
dhd on the l?ind of August, IM'2, and 

:>s n poor wUIkjiiI rluu.H spifil, a[)- 

j, cjitly tlio pro'lurUviu 1)1 MiiiH 

Memuir of tlie V\ u ni tiuh 
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found that case <iii<l (jiiict \^hic‘h siudi a j 
man could li:i\c fonml onl} in llic firavn 
— Ill the Kn'ili‘'li hinyiiifr-j^iound at llcr- 
hainpoor, wlicrn a niounincnt was aflcr- 
ivardh (‘reefed to Ids memory. ' His 
death i** said to l)av<H)cen niiieh it‘i;i’(‘lteil 
hy the who made hi^ aciiuain- 

tance ilnnn^’ Ins seven months’ residence 
in tlie (’ompany’s teintorie.s. V\'e luive 
ealh'd him Heor^e 'I'liomas, as lie is so 
called hy his hiomMph(.M‘, and as in* | 
called hiniseir (liiniui, the lattiT years of 
his life; hut it is viry doiihtfiil whether 
this was his i-e.it imnie. From this 
enruHis episode in Indian history , w hieh 
was jn-ohahly lloatm;^ in the mind of 
our ^reat romanci*- w riter when he wiote 
his Fast Indian stor\,| we rt'tnrn to the 
triumph.mt and mmantie inareh of ladve 
and Ins small anny, whom we left in the 
Seik eomitiy 'fhe anie«'is or chiefs of 
Uu* Seiks .issnred his loidship that their 
intentions paeifie and so (hey 

were; hnl so they woiiM not ha\e he. ii 
if Jiake had allowed Holkar any rest or 
time. 

Our little army" halted for a day at 
Panipiit, which had so leecntly’^ lusm in- 
cluded ill till* Irish l.’ajaii's |)ossesslons, 
and w'liieli was famous for the numher | 
of leriihle battles which had been foiij’ht 
ill its ueipdihoiirliood. 'Idie last of th(‘se , 
tm'rihle battles was fought in tin* year • 
1 T<) 1 , het SI ecu the A Iglians, under Achmed ' 


* C,i]a.\iii Ih iiicMin's fnimus Itook, I'umu ; 
^\liieli (In* ]m I iciil.ii', ail* .ilnii.sl ex.Iii- ! 

sn l■I\ r:w If’d, | i i)i!i il at ( (.i iti Is i.l, j 

hll\(il 11(1 Till' I il If I'a^c is \ (TV loMi;, Tmt M *• ! 

ill ('op\ il , as a ( on\ (>\ s 'I ii(>( iiii'' (•! the .lire him I j 
of till •;eni;ra]ilin 111 m Ini rn ii ion wliicti u.is in- i 
naifetl l'\ dll’ liisli a(l\i-ni Mii'i , If is Mililaiv 
Mi^niojis 1 ) 1 ' ^Ii (i('or.(i‘ riioneis, \\ lio. liv cxtia- 
oidin.nv Uil( Ills and ('ntci ]ii i-if, in-,(* fioin .iii 
oliMMirc sifn.ition (o lli > lank nl .i ( a ncial m tie* 
scr\ e (■ nl' t Ilf u it i\ e pew c rs m f hf north \r fs| ol 
India. Till on^li 1 he woilv aic inti is|iei so] j^fo- 

;'r.iplM(Ml and statist umI aMoimfs ol sfxfuil ot 
the slates I nni pONino t In* inienor ol tin* ]^*MIn- 
snlii, i's]M>i mil V the eownliies of Trjiooi, .loinl- 
IMior, ,iiel t_)iidipooi . 1i\ f,feo;,MapheT'- ilenoniinaled 
KiiHH)()t.ini'li, (lie isi’iks ill I’linpil), die lenilni V ! 
of llevkineer, and tin’ ooimtiv id]oinin:; tin* ! 
riio.it Deseri to tie* ueslwiid ol Ilniiiaiieh. ' 
t’ompih (1 and an. lilted fioiii Mr Tlioma«'s 
on;;inal dov mm'iiti, Ii\ tt'iUiam l''ranekliii, 
(J.iplam of Inlantiv. Meniliei of tin* Vsialic 
>'o<iot\, andior of a 'I'oiii m I’eisiii, ami the 
lljstoi \ ol shall A iilnni ” 

f ^\ .illcr S< ott ‘ Tilt* Sill ;;oou's IhiU'jfliter.’ 


Shah, the m)\ eri ion of ( ’alml, and the eom- 
hined Main. ill. is. 1( c ndetl, after a most 
ohslinah’ eo'.iiilet, in the total defeat of the 
Maliratlas, who lo-t their wdiole army, 
with 2dd ])ieei*s of aildleiy and every- 
thing else they had hronohl into tin* field- 
Tt is said that of 'at,’ '‘dd souls, im hiding 
women and elnldien and . <ini)-followei s 
of .ill desci j|)tii)iis, w Iio wire • the held 
with the iNlahraltas, m*i\ few i.-eaped 
alive. 'I'he bigoted Afohans ninrdeied 
their lielpless pi’isoners in cold blood ; 
allt‘ging that, on h-aving tluir own etmn- 
tiy, their (bar nudheis, sisters, and wive.s 
begged them, whenever they '•honld de- 
feat the inihel .‘vers. to kill a lloi of them 
on th.’ii aeci'imt, liiat they aho inii^ht 
oht.un ineiil in tlie sight of I iod .md 
Ins projdiet .Molianinied. As tie* AtVlians 
cut oil lie* lie.ids of the Maliratlas, they 
piled them nji hef’ore the dooi s of their 
tents. 'I'he son of lh(‘ i’eishwaof that 
day fell in the battle. His laxly was 
fomid and earie’d to the tent of the 
Kin ^ of Cahel. 'J'he All'lians cried out 
— “This is the l-odv of the King of the 
Ihihelievi’is I \\ e will have it (li 'cd and 
slulled, that it may lx* e.iiiied hoiiu' with 
us to Cahill ! ” H's Afghan .Maji'sty was, 
however, indneed to pi event this hai- 
haiilv, and to order the hfidy to be 
hiirmd. From Fanipiit Fold Lake pi o- 
eecded to (’.irnanl, and fiom (’arnani 
to Ameerglmr, mi the skills ot the gieat 
Sandy Di’si’rt. On his h ft thma* now 
ajipeared '■andliills in endh'ss succession, 
like the waves of tin* oet an. desolate and 
dieaiy to an immense evteiit ; while to 
the flout and ii'-ht of tlu.se wa'-tes, the 
ivewas d(‘C(*iv I'd by all the illii-'ions of 
the mi ram* * “ 'i'ln-se optic.) 1 deceptions,” 
savs the hisioi lan of the march, who 
hinisnlf sidferi'd what he desenhed, “ ex- 
Inhiied to ns the i e]>i eseut.itions of spa- 
cious ’akes and rivers, with tiees and 
other ohjetts, in siu h a lively" manni'r as 
almost to cheat the senses of persons 
familiarh neipiaint' il wiili the phenome- 
non: while they who were oiipre-ssed hy 


* 'I'lie IN’Oians r.vll thi« plHMionif'iien stHib, 
Ol sn nil lentous N..itri). In tliisewi* tern 
ijevcils of liiilii il m kiiovMi h\ t,lu* n.inie of 
hJiitruiiH (]iR'turp'). It is ,i ])itv tlini \\<* slioiilil 
.ontiiiui* fi) eiii])lo\ a not veiy i^oo.l Fr.’nch 

VVOIll. 
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excessive lieat niul ^larelied thirst 

elieeivd llitsiivlves in the Impe t)t* heiui; 
soon n-fiV'lied uilli naler tVoin the 
tank ov eoolnip ‘'tieain, of m I nch 
IIh'v llioioalit they had s*) clear a jsrospcct. 
Often were we tlins aeitatetl hetwetn 
cxpeetaiuy and tlisappoinlnnoit, llalter- 
inj^' (Mir iMiainnations w.tli a ."pi^'il} in- 
dalfieiiee; w lu*n as the delijihllnl 

\ isiou a;ijt-ared (>ii tlie point of I'cni;:!: 
leali/'cd, like tlie enj) of d’antalns, tin- 
wliole \.inlslic\l, and left ns notlnnii to 
n si upon Imt and plains of plittemie, and 
hni s-iials.”^ 

Mill pressini; forward in wliat had 
once In en tlie track ol' tlie greatest ”en**- 
ral of tlie L*i,::antu“ coiKpieior 'I’nyoni- or 
'I’aniei lane, !<iike cvosseil tlie Sntlv‘d”<‘, 
and, ski rime, tin* i2,rv‘af sandy dcscit 
whieli siiv‘telu‘*> fiom the left hai k of (he 
Iiidin t(» wjihm 1 (M> miles of Ih-l'a, In* 
pilin'. e<l into the Pniijah, or the connliy 
of tlie live 1 ly el >. On Jiis way he was 
joined hv ( 'olma I Ihir'i, w ho had hiou^ht 
up a dv taelmii'iit li'oni I’anipiit hy an 
enti!*''ly runv loiili*, and h} one of those 
admiiahle niaiehes wliuli s(, oficu chal- 
lenge admiiahon in these far e\t<nded 
eauiiiai/^ns, And tlun, sidl pressmn on- 
wards, and pomlin;; tlie heads of his 
colimiiis to‘iaids the ''{lol wh(‘ie (h<* JMa- 
eedonian tompuior stayed Ids ad\ance 
and till ned haek fioni th" inaiisp'eions 
irods of hnlia, f.ake reuhed tlie hanks of 
the Hyj'Iiasjs -now tlie I’aeah or IVas - 
the hoimdary (if Ale\.in<ler the (ireat's 
eoinpu*,-'!., w liere Jiis Orei ks liad erecle<l 
Iwi'lve nia siye ah.iis as a na'inoiial. 
'I'Ik* Ih’itisli 'laiukird waved majestic'illy 
ov<‘r those w aters, ami the llntisli tioops 
ey ed tin nis- |y( s m lln' simic <‘lear nun or 
winch had rclic-ted the Maecdonian plia- 
lanees more than two tlionsaml oi'c hmi- 
divd \eais a.co. 'riie seene.w aroiimiwas 
as sii;)linie ns the i ec«/lk etioiis. In tlie 
extreme distmee, from nortli to cast, 
toyv cred the snow \ rid^e of old Imaiis \ 

a part of tin* Himalaya -wdiose loftiest I 
pe;,k exc-’cds (lie hiuhest of the Andes' hy 
tlionsands of feet, ^dle 'le<*ey softuLs.-, of 
this most flint and iir.*p,nlar outline 
rested upon ininmnsc niasst s of nearer 
monntains, still iieaier w.d* ii'e^n-d 


cniiiieiiccs and pine-clad hills sh»j)inj' 
down ti a fine inidnlatiii'^ eoimtry of hill 
and dale, co\eied with luxniiant yefzeta- 
tion, enlivened hv nnmeioiis villaijes. 

I dotted with (eniph-s, ]»agod.is. tonihs, ami 
I ruins, and honiuh'il hy the nohle nycr 
[which tloyved immcdialelv hcfoie tlie 
j I'lnelisli army on its way to join the In- 
I (Ins and the oecan. Many rhon^ands <'f 
! tile naiiye iiihahitants eolleeled (m the* 

, op])osite hank of the lly})hasis to f;a/(‘ 
j upon oiir troops : 1ml as lieic, as ilimiii; 

I the whole niaieh, the stini- st discij>lme 
I liad heen ohsni v('d. and no yv roiiL’,s ollerc d 
to the people, I !i( St* astmdslud spectators 
-oon dieyv nearer, and. iiii \ln^' w Mli tlie 
ha/aar t»f Ihe army , am c< rl to hriiiij in 
sup])Iu‘s of Irnits, yepetahles, and oth(*v 
(*onnno<litn‘s. 

l!olkai*al this tnm* laj einampedata 
placi* ahont midway hetween Lord Lake’s 
campon the nvjii.asis, and L.ihore, the 
capital of th • Seiks on the i:av(*e or 
lljdraotcs {anotlu*r of Alevaiider's ri- 
y'ers). [n two days and ni/;hl^ of his 
foieed niai(*h(*s f.akc* (*(mld have reai hed 
tin* spot and have aunihilaled him if lie 
liad staged to tinj.t- and if llolkarhad 
continued Ins lliplil, v'lneh it is almost 
(‘crlain he would have done, in llmi* days 
he w(>nld liave lM*en dil\en hcyoiid tlu* 
ll}(*raojcs. Ihil, licfae tins. Sir (h'oi’M' 
llailow' had eoneliided a pea<*t* with 
Scimliah, and had sent Loid Lake* iu- 
stni<*tions not only to treat with llolkar, 
hilt also to i>iant him vtay' fav()urahle 
t< :nis ; and the chief of I.alioie and 
of the whole Seik eonfedeia(*y, liayni^^ 
(‘alleila I'l'eat eoimci!, wim li nnamnioiisl} 
a;j “eil to w ithliold all aid fi'oni llolkar, 
ai.d to inteij»o>.( as nu diatoi as the last 

• M.< |()i 'I Iwi. n, ‘ Mt ii! 1 1 ul Hi.- Ay .11 x< . 

*‘ Diniiii.' utir Pill .1, .iilil-. »li‘' iiMjoi, ** ;t’i‘ 
iriO'.l SI 1 til III 1(111 , 1 1 V' •! ! ] I'l 111 III till' 1 1 V 

et tllP lllll.l* It.-Il's ,ls VP 1 Ill.l 1 wJlIfll WTs I 
P'i>,i«tl ,is fliit vliii It ill* li d in ilirii ilv.pllin,^^, . 
.iiul wliPii ,iii\ inii.i', in ji,' "111 >1 ini.i\fii.l,il.l’ id 
lip rijiiiinil ti'd ,1 lilit i,i] cum jipiis iTimi in inor.pv 
siiDii prcvpiilcil f n iijil.im ( (ii ri'stiiN (I cfinlidi'iii 
'riiiis tiur roiilp tliiu 14I1 1 Im n’lin.li i>,irt of J\iiii:i, 
anti .iiiioiii^sl a ppi)])!i i a'ni \1!\ ti'*Tc. .iml |/Mliim 
\\,.s ii'iisintl, iiol niils \Mllnn.t ()]);i<i-sil -on , )nil 
v\iHi ('ordi.ili)v on luali sidps .V-. all snpjdip.. 
vrt* ]Mmifii'ill\ p.iiil f.ir, vp w int d icaliin,.: 
(lilt liip ( iiinin poiil I pioiiiip, wlmli .kiom 
iininaiin:; rec 1 p’ oi-al nu ln'.'.e .1 din iJnl 
lonrsf, (Ini' iiiiTtsn nl n wa ii.'occvdfd ’ 
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means of rid both of th«‘ Mahrattas 

aud of tin* EniiiUsh, .scut, on tlie I9th of 
Docendier, a vakocd to tlic lintish camp. 
The negotiations lU'ither lon^ nor 

difficult, the}" iiiust have, heeii 

painful to liis lordship, for ho Avas hound 
by his iiistnu‘tif»ns to reinstate Holkar 
not onl^ in his <nvn dominions, from 
wliieli lie liad been driven, and v hieh lie 
had deses\ed to forfeit, but also to put 
him in possi'ssion of territory to Mliicb it 
was bi‘Iie\ed he never had an} ridit. In 
conformity witli tlie new .system of polic} 
which Jiad heiai adojited of abandonin'^ 
all eoiincelion with tli<* p<^tty stitcs, and, 
jrenerall}, with the territories to the 
westward of tlie Jumna, and of inakiii'j; 
the Jiimna the honiidary of tlie llritish 
possessions, J.ord I.ake was iiistrueted to 
dissolve the detVi’sive alliaiiee.s which we 
bad contracted witli tin* Kajali of J}poor 
and otlier inferior powers who hail ren- 
dered essential services to his lordship, 
and who looked upon their ruin at the 
hand of tlie Mahrattas as an inevitable 
eonseqiionec of tlieir bein'* abandoned by 
the iOualisli. 

AI1]iou;;li llolkarsent bis own vakeel 
to the Ib’itisli eainp, and altlioiijrli that 
n(‘p:otiator agreed to tlie condition.s, which 
were itnmeasiirahly move favourable tliaii 
be had any rijiht or reason to expect, 
llolkar withheld tlie latilieation of the 
tri'at}', and had reeouiso to many oh- 
jectii'DS and eMcfions. Ihit Lord Xaikc 
told tin* Maliratfu’s vakeel that, if the 
pape ’s v.eie not pre.sented didy .‘a^ned 
within too dav.s, he wonhl cro.s-. the lly- 
jihasii aud continue his nnircli aprainsi 
llolkar. And, to p.ive more effiect to 
this threat, liis lordsiiip iimrclied his 
aniiv down tin* left ItauK of the rive*!* to 
a foi’d or ]):'s^ and made liis prepara- 
tions for erossni'i iivei*. This v\as on tlie 
.)th of Jamiar} ill' ;T, anil in the after- 
noon of t!ie :ih tlie treaty, iirojierly ra- 
tified, was ji’.vseiiied to I/ird Lake with 
great c“i\moi:}. ; 

L'aiiina praiifed and in p'i”t ternlicd 
the Seik> (tlieyare said at I he ••'ight to 
liave hies: d their stars that tliey had not 
joined H ilk ir mid l'Oiic to war with the 
i’ajjL’lisli) vvitii ahi.ihant iv'view on tlie 
hanks of the llyidiasis. and vvith showriiig 
them some of tlu* etlects proilueed by our 


lior.se artillery, Lake struck his tents, and 
retraced his steps towards Delhi.”' 

]Jy tin* treaty witli Semdiah, which w'as 
concluded and signed on the of No- 
venihcr, tlie treaty of Surjee Anjengaum 
made by (General VV'ellesiey on the .‘t(ith 
of December, ISn,). 'vas generally con- 
firmed ; but with tliis ' "ception, that 
the CVimpany exjdieitly reins *d to ac- 
knowledge the right id’ Seindiah lo any 
claims upon (inalior and (Johnd, though, 
from /i-iVin//y cei/sh/m/Z/eav, it w*as agreed 
to cede to liini Giialior and certain por- 
tions of (h>hud. Ill ca.se of any breach 
fliese sanl feiTitories were to lie resumed 
by the Dompany. The river Chumhul 
was to he tlie houndary-liiu*. Seindiah 
renounced certain jaghires and pensions 
which had been granted to some of his 
officers by the jireccding treaty, and 
which anioimted to fifteen lacs of rupees 
amiually; hut the (Company granted to 
Seindiah personally an annual pension of 
four lacs, and assigned, w ithin tlie IJri- 
tish territories in Hindustan, a jagliire 
worth two lacs to his wife, and a jaghire 
worth one lac to Ids daughter. The 
(Company further engaged not to interfere 
with any settlement or treaty which 
Seiiidiali might make vvith his tnhutaiy 
chiefs in Mew'ar and Marwar, and not to 
interfere in an} respect witli the oon- 
(jiiests he had made hetw'ceii tlie rivers 
(Mninil)iil and Tiiptee or Tuptce. Seindiah 
agreed not to entertain any Kuropeans in 
his .service without the consent of the 13ri- 
lish government, and to dismiss from his 
service and his councils for ever his tnr- 
Imlent father-in-law .‘*Jnrjce-l?ao-(Liutka, 
vtho had o.T'wed many insults and inju- 
I’ies to the English, and who was gene- 
rally believed to have driven his son-in- 
law into the late hostility, liolkar was 
to be .admitted into this treaty, aud was to 

• Ills cotiim, and ill India in 

i’'i*lun:ii \ , ISdT, Jcuimx ndimd him .1 luj,di .ind 
lopnt.itinn, niynllii^r w itli niasi aflVc- 
tioiiiite r»*iii>'uinian<’*'8 H«‘ .apin'. ns to h<i\e li.id 
.ilmo'.t »-\a*ry oin« of the good qu ililii's of .i Rritish 
oHic*'! and .i gi‘nil»Mn.<n Hr «lird on the Sist of 
FVlirnarv, in thif sl\t^ 'Iniiitli \l*)U ot Ins 

.age, and jnsl hiic mniiMis previous to the dcalh of 
Ids ludoved .and nnecuonatr son and g.illaut rom- 
p.inio'iin juma. Colonel George Lake, who, altiT 
hliiiiii:' m ihe toils nnd d angers ut' his fither's 
hiillidut Indian campaigns, fell in Poring il. 
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obtain restitution of territory, &c., pro- 
vided his conduct should Ikj such as to 
satisfy the English of his amicable iuteii- 
tioiis towjirds therii and their allies. 

tlie treaty uith llolkar, Avhich, as 
we have seen, was not ratilied niilil the 
7tl) of .lanuary, 1 HOd, that chief renounec'd 
all claims upon any tcrntorics lying on 
the northern or Englisli side of the (Amin- 
bnl, np(»n Poonali and IhiiKhdcuiid (a re- 
Tiuiiciatiou which ;^ivath aifcctcd his in- 
terests and liis pruh*), and all claims 
whatsoever upon the Ilritish government 
and its allies. lie hound himself never 
to admit ^uriee-lkao-Gautlva into Ins 
service, and never to molest the terri- 
tories of tlie C'ompany or of its allies. 
Ihit the (.^oinj)any aereed to restore, eigh- 
teen months after tlu‘ eoiieliLsion of this 
treaty, (Miaiidore, Gauliiah, and other 
forts and d>tnets south of the Ta])tee and 
Cxodavei’}, hclonging to tlie llollvar fa- 
mily, proviiled (ho eliief fuKillcd his en- 
gagements, and romaiiKHl in a fiieiidly 
attitude. Tie was to he allowed to return 
immedi.itely from hoNond tlie H^pluisis 
and the country of llio Seiks into Hin- 
dustan, hilt hy a route jucscrihed to him, 
hy which he would avoid injuring the 
territory of the (Company and its allies.-^ 
The negotiation, in its kind, was far 
fixmi being so good as the v ar, in its kind ; 
and the new policy which yvas adopteil 
M MS .soon found to be impracticalile. If 
tlie Britisli had inner crossed the Jumna 
and the Cliiimhul, and had nevfu’ formed 
alliances and connections in the countiics 
beyond those rivers, there might haye 
fieen a temijorarj- hut mmt brief chance 
of success for tliis new^ system ; hut alter 
the campaigns thv>y had rmnlc, and the 
connections they had lonned, there re- 
mained not a sliadow' of a chance; nor 
could the experiment be tried, or such 
treaties coneliided, without diminution of 
credit and character —without a wound 
inflicted upon that moral force which 
must ever be our greatest force iu India. 

• Sir John Malcolm. ‘SkcIcIi of tlic I’oii.ical 
History of liulu.’ Sir John w.is lums.-ll the 
ln*.;otiitor and fti'cnt in all tlic-'C tr.nisai tioii'.. 
Hut yricied wouhl he have been to 1.i\c tlu* ic- 
&|)onsihilit\ ol a diiilonnn’y vhicli hail been im- 
posed u]Km Idni by Su (icoi^^c Harlow, .arnl td 
winch, in iiearlj eyeiy parliculai, he dis.ip 
jiroved. 


With neighbours like the Maliraltas and 
their al’ies the predatory Piudarrees, 
there could not he any lasting peace in 
IJiiKliistan, nor any permanent security 
to the Comjiany’s I'ronticrs, Hy re- 
nouncing oiir connections beyond the ty\o 
river.s, yve threw our pi'aechil allies into 
the arms of Seindiah and Holkar, or left 
them ex])Osed to tlic rapacity, vengeance, 
and tyranny of tlui .c chicl’s: yve brought 
the Mahratla eonfedcracy to ]iress di- 
rectly upon oiir own territory — wc 
knocked down the oiitMorks and luil- 
warks to tlie ricli countries which wcr»' 

I beginning to ihiive and grow happy 
under oiir domimon. As Lord T^ake, 
Sir John IMalcolni, and every otlier en- 
lightened man in India (\vh«)‘‘e *}eswv‘'‘<‘ 
not distracted hy the ]U’osp('c t of a pi<*- 
sent saving of money ) had clearly tore- 
seen, these treatiis, with then concessions 
and riMinneiations, gave only a transitory 
calm to the country, ihit the eampai^-n-, 
wo repeal, had lieim eontlncted in a glo- 
rious style ; the n }>oi1s (>r them in Ent - 
land came op|)ortUiie]y to revive tlu 
spirit of liie nation— a nation v, lech had 
little to fear, when it eoiild lirecd and 
send fortli snel) men as fought will* 
iN'elson at Trafalgar, and marehid and 
fought with IVAdlksley and la k.' in Jlm- 
du.stan. 

The I'iarl of Morningfou, i.oyv iMai- 
•juo'-s Wellesley, had hfi Iid.i on the 
20tli of August, ISO.’), shoitly a Tier tlu, 
arrival of the Manpicss ( ornw.illis at 
(’alculta. Ail his plans weie nol aeeoin- 
jdishrd, and some poitions (»1‘ rluin wxie 
impeded or .s];oiled hy his immediate 
suee<*ssors, or hy the jiolicy dictated to 
thorn hy tlie homo g(;\ ei niiient. i\or liad 
he done all that he had ihnu; without en- 
counteiing numerous ohslaeli s, as well in 
tlio ('ourt of Directors as jn the Board of 
(’ontrol, or without fediiuj the einliai- 
rassiui'iit yvhieli neci'-anly .iii'es out of 
u double authority ; foi, iwitvi itiuslaiuling 
Pitt’s India hill, tin* deeJarafory act of 
178;h iS.c., the power cif tlie King’^ gov^ ro- 
nieiit, as cxei'ej.s _'d hy -tlie 1 oard of Con- 
trol. and Ihe powei of the ii./sf Jndi.i 
('on.juny, as exeiei ed hy tin* Court of 
Direetoi.s, laid not been identilied or S(j 
blended as to preclude dL'-piiles at home, 
and diilerences of opinion m (lie in.^tme- 
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lions scutubroa*! to the {;ovornor-f;eiienil. both the king’s government and the direc- 
zVs sucli a blending or identilieation of torial government w'ere dispoml to Apply 
powers was impossible, tin* authoiity of the old tiny hietory scale to the vast 
the Board of ('oiitiol onglit to Jiave Imtii empire, or to preteml that the laws 
made more decidedly su^ienor over the laid down for a set of tiaders ought to 
otliei- power than it was. Our Indian regulate the conduct of statesmen, sol- 
empire was far too vast and eomplieatea diers, and eompie. .vs. d'lie breaking up 
syst<*m, even lieu land .Moriiington first of Mr. Pitt’s cabinet 'm 1801, and the 
arrived in the country, to he intrusted to mediocrity and feebleness ef the Ad- 
thi' management of the reprcM'ntatives of diiigtoii mimstry, were misehuvous to 
a joinl-stoek eom[iany, or to be confided Lord Moniiugton, and subversive of all 
to anv but the nalional government and boldness of policy : and when Pitt' was 
the lespijiisible miinsiers of the crown; brought hack to political power, in May, 
and eveiy vear of his lordship’s adminis- IvSul, the vigour yf his body and mind 
tration, by evtmidiiig tlie dominions in was grt'ally impaiied, and Lord (Vsile- 
the Last, and by eomplieating the rela- reagh, Avho was then appointed President 
lions with tiie native slates, rendered the of the Board of ('ontrol, was, in that 
unity of powci in tlie hands of tlie home department at least, but a bad succ(‘s.sor 
govenimeiit more and more necessary, to Dimdas. Without taking the trouble 
A mind less elastic and self-iel}iiJg than to make himself ac'ipiaiiib'd with the his- 
that of Ins lord>liip, would several limes tor}, comlilion, and chaiacter of tliat rest- 
have been cnislied or stultilied by thi‘ less, predatory, and faithless people, Jaird 
double instinetious and double wuniings Castiereagh took it njion himself at va- 
in; reei'ived, or by the Hoard of (’ontiol rious times to write long-wuuded notes 
pulling one wa} and the 1'oiu‘t of Diree- or treatises about tlie Malirattas, in order 
tors another. l)ni’ing the latter }ears of to demonstrate that the J'hjglish in India 
liis administraiioii, vilien his dillieulties might live in friendship with them, or 
were gveali'st,, he was not cordially sup- that they nuglil safelv lie left to tliom- 
povted at home by any party, and Ins selves. Tlu'se eiiidities, and the notjons 
hold plans wi-re understood by none, upon wliich they were loiinded, were ex- 
'flu*} wen* ei iticised in the spirit of igno- posed over and over again hy tliegover- 
ranoe or faction, and m ither tlie (lourtof iior-g(*nerjrs great brother, wlio, soldier 
Directors nor the King's gov einment de- though h(‘ was, never loKsl war merely 
feuded him as tlu*y ought to liave done, for war’s sake, (ieneral Wellesk*} knew 
'flu* gov, rnnient was, and eoiitinued long t'lat there eonki he no permanent peace in 
to be, too much in the habit of deferring India until the Malnattas were deprived 
to Pie judgments and opinions of the l)i- of the means of invading and plundering 
rectors and the head I'lnployi-s in Lea- their iieighhours. ‘Mf, ’’ said lie, v\ ruing 
denliall Stn-et , and the I’ritish legislature to Major .John Malcolm, in January, 
laid but slow ly follow'(’d the progress of 18o t, ‘* a Mahiatta eonld sit dowmimetly, 
the power of the (amijiany in India. It and establish a regular government, with 
had legislated for factories, when the a view to future pi osperity, I should not 
(loiiiiuny was ill possession of provinces- despair of poaoe : hut unless Semiliaii 
and by llie lime tlie laws were completed changes his nature, and that of a great 
to govern provinces, the (kiinpaiiy had pio oition of Ids subjects, and dismisses 
acquired kingiloms. At no time was there a very lame part of Ills army of horse 
a system formed calculated to the great- (who must eat up more revxmiie than ho 
lu ss of the empire.* Very freipieiitly can alford to pay themh and obliges the 

men to adopt habits of industry, wliieh 

• s,. 3ol,0 • iw.t.r.,! lli.t tm) ' lu '-■ntii-Cy foreign to tlioir nattiro, 1 do 

r>i ‘ si'f-tind :uul fill vilUioii of (Ins Miluahlp ' " — ' 

work published lu 18-jr. .sir .lolm, thoui-h in- the mivod power would nol do ; lli.-d die prcseiit 
rbiifd todfubi lliffvpi'difnevof subhUtntm,,' .any Rovi-inment is itiadequute, .sud the laws under 
Ollier nu dium lli.iu Ih.it ol the Ihist India Com- wliieli ii exists defeiaue. and not calcnlnttMl for 
l»,uiv for till' iliieet 2;o\einnifnt ol our Indian the jrreatnvss id’ the empire , and that swme gnat 
empiu*. iinhL*Hit,mm;l\ evpie.s'.ud his opiniou that change must tahe place. 
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not see bow a peace is to last.** As was 
Scindiali, so were all the great Mahratta 
cliiefs ; and there was no difference be- 
tween their subjects. As Scindiab was 
humbled, Ilolkar rose and took l)is place, 
being enabled so to do by the old prac- 
tice of the Mahratta borsenicn, M'hose 
allegiance sat loosely upon them, and who 
were ever ready to desert from an unfor- 
tunate chief to join a fortunate one, even 
though it were the foe and rival of the 
master they had last served. These 
Ciisteni Dngald Dalgetties looked merely 
to the best pay, or the best chances of 
making booty. Tliey all lived in tin; 
saddle, loathing industry, and despising 
all pursuits except those of war and 
plunder. The eliiefs were at once capri- 
cious and faithless, cunning and piLs- 
sionate, so that it was very possible to 
gratify them in their real interests, with- 
out securing their fidelity to a treaty ; for 
in a moment of caprice or rape, their 
spears w’erc in their hands, and their heel 
hordes of horsemen w ere in motion. 'Tlie 
curse of India was, and long had been, 
the freebooter system, and tlie Mabraltas 
might all be called freebooters. It was 
not reasonable to exjiect that persons of 
that descri])tion would adopt habits of in- 
dustry, so long as the w liole of Upper 
Hindustan lay open to their incursions, 
or so long as they had the power — by 
fonning confederations and by following 
the hmiiier of the greatest or most suc- 
cessful chiefs — -of plundering all their 
neighhours, and then of baffling pursuit. 
No army, however great, could, by actiug 
merely on the defensive, ])rotect and 
effectually secure tlie far extending fioii- 
tiersof Oude, the Ueccan, Mysore, &c. Ac. 
— frontiers which lueasiirecl, altogether, 
many thousands of miles — and to have 
made the attempt would have been to 
incur a prodigious, a ruinous expense, 
together with most of the disadvantages 
of actual war, without any of its excite- 
ment, or glory, or advanUiges. When — 
as at Lonl Mornington’s arrival in India 
— this Mahratta confederacy contained 
within it the nucleus of a European sys- 
tem of military organization and disci- 
pline, which might in a few yeai*s have 
rivalled tlie sepoy system established by 
tlie Company — when M. Perron and other 
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alert French officers could bring into the 
field well-trained native infantry, 

and an immense and well-served artillery 
to hack the Mahratta horse — the danger 
which threatened the Hritish powei- was 
assuredly so great as to justify the policy 
and the measures which the governor- 
general adopted. If Lord Morningtou 
had attempted to continue the neutrality 
and non-interference system of his pre- 
ileeessoi’s, instead of resorting to the bold 
measures which he emphyed, he might 
have escaped censure as to detaiU, hut he 
would, in all probability, have been im- 
peached, if not for losing Hritish India, 
for leaving its pros|)erity and the pros- 
perity of the states in alliance with it to 
lie ruined by the Mvsoreans. the Mah- 
rattas, and the Frencb, 'I'he criticism of 
detail, and the recurrence to first prin- 
ciples, were invidious and absurd. If 
Mr. Mill’s rigid rule of right were to de- 
cide such (jueslions, we ought not to be in 
India at all, except as a Immble and 
trembling factory ; w e ought to have given 
up the sjilendid conquers of Lord (’live, 
and the dominions obtained by Warren 
Hastings, and by the more scnjpiilous 
Jam! Cornwallis, and have r«'tired to onr 
warehouses and colInti^g-holl<^es on the 
coast; h‘avirtg all the good we had done 
to undone ; leaving the ooimtry and 
the people a prey to the anaiehy under 
w hich wc had found them suffei ing ■ 
but if our empire in the ICast was to be 
preserved, tlien was it indispensable to 
have reeour‘-e to policy and to arms, and 
to employ the means by which it lind 
been acquired. No f)tlicr means could 
have been of a ly avail. This was seen 
clearly by the governor-general, by bis 
brother, and ly all the able men in the 
country — auJ hlngland has not had abler 
men than were at this period advancing 
her fame and her interests in India — and 
all these statesmen and soldiers were 
equally convinced that the Hritish must 
either be the first power in India or cease 
to be a power at all. The happiness of 
the native populations was as mueli at 
stake as our fame and profit. More than 
a hundred millions of people were he- 
girjiiing to enjoy peace and prosperity 
under our dominion, or were entertaining 
the hope of escaping the evils of invasion, 
* L 
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civil waf,and anarchy, hy being included 
in our system nr taken under onr protec- 
tion. The discontent of a score or two 
of effeminate, cowiirdly, cruel, rapacious 
nal)obs, rajahs, and polygars, could not 
lx; put in the balance with the content- 
ment and happiness iheir subjects and all 
the teeming population of the country 
had ac(juired or hoped to acquire. “ This 
empire,’' says one who had i)assed his life 
in India, “ though raised by tbc opera- 
tions of many and various causes, has 
been chiefly established, and must be con- 
stantly inaintaiiHsl, hy the sword. Ihit, 
though we must continue to govern as con- 
rpierors, it is our duty to make our rule a 
benefit to mankind, and to carry among 
those whom we have subdued the bless- 
ings of peace, knowledge, and improve- 
ment ill all the arts of civilized life.* ” 
During the whole of his Indian 
administration the INlarqness Wellesley 
laudably exerted himself to proniob* and 
extend these blessings. Like Warren 
Hastings, he was the patron of every 
project -which seemed likely to improve 
tlie condition and civilization of the na- 
tives, or to be useful in giving the Eu- 
ropean servants of the (’oinpany the 
means of becoming Indter aeipiainted 
with their languages, their maiiiiers and 
inodes of thinking, llieir ancient laws and 
institutions ; and if, at times, bis lord- 
ship gave too ready an car to vision- 
aiy projectois, it was mainly through a 
geuerosity of feeling Avhich grasjicd at 
every chance of a benefit to niankiiid, and 
an activity of intellect which could not 
bear repose. As soon as be ai’rived at Cal- 
cutta, lie coiiteniplated erecting a college in 
that city for the jiroper education of civil 
servants. Like all liis conceptions, this 
plan was on a large and liberal scale. t 
In tlie college of Fort William he wa.s 
supposed Ui have projected a magnificent 
repsitory of European learning and 
principles, and Asiatic erudition— a vast 
moral magazine or treasury, in which the 

• Sir .loliii M.ilciilni. 

f Miute to Sir James Mackintosh, to iiivito 
him to bec omo the priucipal or licad of ihis col- 
lege , M.icKinto*,h, fit that time a banister 
not oveihuvtiened \Mth huel-, would yl.idl> h:i\e 
acee(it<‘«J the post, having alw'a\s prolcssed much 
londuess lor an ao.nleniieal situation .lud the life 
^'1 A jiiofussor. — Menmi:, f>y /i»4 bton. * 


stores of learning and wisdom might in- 
definitely accumulate, and in whicli the 
sages of the East might find studious 
solitudes more attractive even than the 
sacred shades of llenaivs.* Hut his first 
great object was one of a nature more 
practical, mor'^ immediate, and more 
pressing. It was, .r his lordship ex- 
pressed it iti his own uiinnt'\ “to supply 
the actual ileficieneies of tlx civil ser- 
vice." Many of the servants of the Com- 
pany had educated themselves, and had 
ac(iuir<*<l most extensive knowledge under 
very difficult and often »lise<iuraging cir- 
cumstances ; hilt no proper pi-ovision had 
been made by the Company or by the 
British govonnnent for a general and. 
systematic ediieatioii. Tlie servants 
the Company were very ilillerent frerife^^ 
what they had been in the days when 
p(H)r young Clive sat in a warehouse 
making out invoices. “ I.<ord Wellesley 
said : ‘ The denominations of;/ riiir.jUrtor^ 
and merdutnt,})^ which these\eral cla.s&es 
of the civil service are still distinguished, 
are now utterly inapiilicable to the nature 
and extent of the duties discharged and 
of the oceupalions pursued liy tlie civil 
servants of the (kmipan^V- To dispense 
justice to millions of jieojile of various 
languages, manners, usages, and reli- 
gious; to administer a vast and compli- 
cated system of revenue through districts 
equal in extent to some of the most con- 
siderable kingdoms in Europe ; to main- 
tain civil order in one of tlie most fiopii- 
lous and litigious regions in the world ; 
these are now the duties of the larger 
portion of the civil servants of the Com- 
pany. The senior nierehauts, coinposiug 
the Cvourts of Circuit and Ajipeal under 
tlie presidency of Bengal, exercise in 
each of these courts a jurisdietioii of 
greater local extent, applicable to a 
lar'Tcr population, and occupied in the 
determination of causes infinitely more 
intricate and numerous, than tliat of any 
regularly constituted court of justice in 
any part of Europe. The senior or junior 
merchants employed in the several magis- 
tracies and zillali courts, the writers or 
factors filling the .stations of registrars and 
assistants to the several courts ami magis- 

' Quurticrly Review, No XS\I1I. 
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trates, exercise, in different degrees, func- 
tions of a nature either purely judicial, or 
intimately connected 'with the a<iministra- 
tion of the police, and 'with the mainte- 
nance of the [)eace and good order of their 

respective districts Those civil 

servants who are invested with the 
powers of magistracy, or attached to the 
judicial department in any ministerial 
capacity, although bearing the denomina- 
tion of merchants, factors, or writers, are 
bound by law^, and by the solemn obliga- 
tion of an oath, to abstain from every 
commercial and mercantile pursuit. The 
mercantile title which they bear not only 
affords no description of their duty, hut 
■ ^ entirely at variance with it. ... The 

vil 8er\ants of the East India Company, 
t'refore, can no longer be consiilered 
J\*he agents of a commercial concern ; 
they arc, in fact, the ministers and officers 

of a powerful .sovereign They arc 

required to discharge the functions of 
magistrates, judges, ambassadors, and 

governors of provinces Their 

duties are those of statesmen in every 
other part of the world ; with no other 
characteristic differences tliaii the ob- 
stacles opposed by an unfavourable climate, 
a foreign language, the peculiar usages 
and laws of India, and the manners of 
its inhabitants.’ He i)ropo.sed tliat the 
institution should contain professors of 
ethics, jurisprudence, law of nations, 
English law, classical literature, the 
modern lang;uages of Europe*, history', 
geography, pli}sical sciences, See. &;c. 
lie iiftide a good beginning, and ap- 
IKiintcd some able teachei's of the ( Iriental 
languages, laws, &c.; but the Court of 
Directors were alarmed at the ]>roliable 
expense of the establishment, and treated 
it as a presumptuous innovation which 
might interfere with their patronage, by 
making merit, rather than interest, a qua- 
lification for office, and by transferring 
the estimate of fitness for judicial and 
other appointments from Loudon to Cal- 
cutta. In spite of the governor-generars 
remonstrances, the college was broken up 
to make room for a system which is said to 

* Rev. T. R. Malthns. StetemeJit rpspectiug 
the Last Iiulia Collef'c, fcc. Marquess Wellesley, 
Minute relative to Uic College of Fort William, 


be twice as expensive, without being half 
so comjdete.'*' As a political economist, 
he was far in advance of the gov'erning 
statesmen of his day ; and from this cir- 
cumstance alone proceeded many of the 
critici.sjiis and reproaches of the (kmrt of 
Directoi-s, who, as a body, yviTe very 
backward in emancipating tJiemselves 
from some of the prejudices of the old 
sch<K)l. His most stremious efforts were 
directed to the extension of the commer- 
cial intercourse of India, and to the 
commencement and formation of those 
iiiipoitant financial refonns wJiieh eventu- 
ally raised the revenue of the (‘omnany 
from 7 , 000 , 0 ( 10 /. sterling to upwards of 
1. '>,000,000/. annually, with advantage to 
Ilritish commerce and without injustice 
to the natives. He saw that the employ- 
ment of cheap India-built slii})s in the 
trade with Europe wouhl be of equal ad- 
vautng(* to England and to India ; and 
therefore he prepared so to enqiloy them. 
He '(\as opposed by the whole sliippiug 
interest of the port of Londcui, and by a 
majority of liis own masters or employers, 
the (^ourt of Directors : but Ik* jicrstn'erccl 
and prevailed ; and before many montlis 
had passed, the* w isdom of his policy was 
so eyident that most of his opponents ac- 
knowledged their error. In other matters 
he yvas obliged to yield to the nmnopolist 
spirit of the day. Without any al>alement 
of zeal, he set himself to complete the in- 
ternal organization of tlie llritish cnqiire 
ill Asia, and to establish it on a broader 
basis. With this vicyv, as soon as the 
fate of Tippoo Sultaiin and his family was 
decided, he made a viee-n'gal progi'ess 
through the upjier ])rovinces, \isiting the 
native princes with a ponq) equal to their 
own, redressing grievanees, coneiliating 
enemies, and w’inning over {“riends to his 
sy.‘'tem. Ilis love of state and parade, 
which might have been out of place in 
modem Europe, was imposing and advan- 
tageous to him and his country among 

* Tho East Iruli.i t'ollege alllailojburv. In tin* 
first JnsUmce tlic Gollfi^o of Fort y\]lK.im w.'ii 
suspended .'iKogeiher ; but it was suli'sequently 
continued im a reduced Hcale, being confined to 
a mere semmary for tJie instnietion of the HengAl 
civil servants in the lanpiu^'cs appro- 

priato to lliat presulencj. At later periods 
similar est.i'ilishiiii’nis, but upon a siill narrower 
ycale, have l>een formed at Madras and Rom bay. 

L 2 
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the people of the East. Warren Hastings 
himself was not more indilferent to money 
for his own use and profit : though, for 
his rank and station, a poor man when 
he staitcd, he returned to England, after 
seven years’ residenee in the land of lacs 
and rupees, little or not at all richer. 
On tJie fall of Seringapatam the sum of 
1()0,()0()/. was set apart for his share (>f 
the sjioil ; but he wished to encourage the 
army, and to reward it well for the la- 
bours of the campaign, and he gave up 
every farthing of it to the troops. Where 
there was so much that was high and 
noble, petty faults ought not to be seen. 
His adinimstratiou in India was not only 
brilliant, but also productive of lasting 
good ; and though his great political sys- 
tem for making the power of England 
supreme was interrupted for tlie time, it has 
been found absolutely necessary to carry 
it out und(*r his successors. The same rules 
which justified his couduet with respect to 
Tippoo Siiltaun and the Malirattas, must 
Ik* applied to sul)se(iiient and recent pro- 
ceedings agjiinst the Mahrattas, the Bur- 
mese, the Afghans, the Seiks, and others, 
or those proceedings must be given up as 
incapable of justification. No rational 
man will doubt that his lordship owed 
much to the advice and assistance of his 
}'ouiiger brother, the noiv time-honoured 
Duke of Wellington, mueli to the energy 
and activity displa}ed by Lord Lake and 
tlie other liritish eominanders in the field, 
and niueli to the high east of ollieial talent 
developed in the East India Company’s 
service ; yet still every liberal mind will 
re-echo the generous tiibiite paid by 
one of the ablest of his subalterns and 
advi.sers. 

“The gn-at success,” says Sir John 
Malcolm, “ w hich attended Lord Wel- 
lesley’s administration of British India is, 
on a general \iew', calculated to excite 
astonishment : nor wall that be diminished 
by a iiearei’ eonteinplatioii of the manner 
in w hich he ruled the large empire com- 
mitted to liis charge. His great mind 
jiervaded the wdiolo ; and a jHirtion of his 
spirit was infused into every agent whom 
he employed; his authoiity was as fully 
recognised in the remotest jvarts of Bri- 
tish India as in Fort William; all sought 
hi** praise; all dreaded his censure: his I 


confid(*nce in those he employed was un- 
limited ; and they were urged to exertion 
by every motive that can stimulate a 
good or proud mind to action. He was 
as eager to applaud as he was reluctant 
to condemn those whom he believed eon- 
scieutions in th.' discliarge of their public 
duty. It was the ha'oit of his mind to be 
slow in council, but rapid in action ; and 
lie expected the greatest efl'orts tVom those 
he employ ( d in the execution of his mea- 
sures, wlihm he always relieved from 
every species of vexatious coimlci’action 
and delay, which could arise from the 
untimely intrusion of ofiieial forms, or 
the unreasonable pretensions of lesser 
authorities. It was, indeed, with him a 
principle to clothe (hem with all the* 
power they could reipi ire to efteet those 
objects wliieh they were instructed to 
atuiin ; and, though there can be no 
doubt of the gri'at and extiaordinary 
merit of tlu* distinguished otlieers who 
eommanded the British armies during 
his administration, it is to that liberal 
confidence which gave them all the im- 
pression of the fullest power, and the 
most eompUde scope for the exercise of 
their judgment, that their unparalleled 
success is chietly to lie ascribed.”* 

The habit of contemplating objects of 
magnitude — and in the vast field of India 
nearly everything was laige — of acting 
on a great scale, and of depending on 
their own abilities and resources, which, 
on account of distance and other cauM.*s, 
they were fre(|uently obliged to do; to- 
gether with the necessity of finding intel- 
lectual occupation and amusement in re- 
mote up-coimlry stations, had raised many 
officers of tlie Company, both civil and 
military, wlio were admirably fit to per- 
form whatever duty might he allotted to 
them, and w ho w ere more competent and 
ae^'ornplished, and better acquainted w ith 
the country and the people, than any class 
of Eiirojx*ans tliat liad ever before Jived 
in India. 1 f we take the full range, and in- 
clude the islands as well as the continent, 
we may pretty safely affirm that there 
was in no part of the world a more able 
and accomplished body of public servants 
than that which llourislied in India during 

• Sii John M-ilcolm, Polit. llist. Ind. 
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the first quarter of the niiieteenth century. 
To name only a few of the distiiiguislied 
many, it would not be easy to find any- 
where such men as John Malcolm, 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, StamfoiHi Jhif- 
flcs, Jolin CraM furd, H. T. Colebrooke, 
W. Moorcroft, John d’Oyley, T. Prin- 
sep, the liusliingtons, Major 'Podd, Major 
Kirkpatrick, fjcneral (Icliterlony, &c. It 
was Iront among a class of men like 
tliese that the Marcpiess WtjJlesley se- 
lected his ofiiceis and agentsi', ^vitllout 
any reference to the patronage of tlie 
Court of l)n<Tlors, who could not ahvays 
distiugui.sh hctwecTt the merits of the 
claiiuants fv)r promotion as he could, and 
who w’cre hut t<K) <jften disj)()sed to oxer- 
look the question of merit altogether. 
The honouiahle Directois, like all other 
IkkIIcs of men, corporate or incorporate, 
honourable or not, clung to their right of 
patronage, and were grc.itly and fre- 
quently incens<>d by the marquess’s in- 
dependent distrihntion of promotions ami 
<*mplo\nionts. Tliey chose, however, to 
make no very great stir until a <’ase oc- 
curred wherein their reinoustraiiees w'ould 
be almost sure to he hacked hy iK^pnlar 
prejudices; for, when a man promotes his 
own brothers, the xvorld is almost alxvays 
ready to cry out against jiartiality and 
family interest, let tlie brothers so pro- 
moted Ik^ what they may. A dull mur- 
iiiuring had l^een raised in certain quar- 
ters against the rapid advanoeinent of so 
young an ollicer as Arthur Wellesley; 
but these were presently drowned in 
acclamations of universal apiilausc and 
admiration, excited hy the genius the 
young general displayed, and by the 
energy and ability and straightforward- ; 
ness with which he managed civil as wadi 
as military aifairs. It wa.s not against Ar- ! 
tlmr Wellesley the soldier and adininis- ' 
trator, but against his bwtlier Henry 
\Velle.sley * the diplomatist, tJiat the 
Conqjany raised their potential voice. 
The governor-general, in wiietirrenee 
with Lord Clive, the governor of Madras, 
and with the approval of tlie Supreme 
Council of Calcutta, and of nearl} every 
Englishman in Imlia, appointt*il his bro- 
ther Henry, w ho had managed with great 


• Afterwards Lord Cowley. 
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ability the treaty w ith the Vizier Nabob, 
to be perniaiieiit resident or commissioner 
in Onde, to settle the frontit*rs, to carry- 
out the treaty which he liad himself con- 
cluded, and to regulate the system of ad- 
ministration ])roper to suiKTsede that of 
the Vizier Nabob, in order to raise the pro- 
sperity and eoijsequently the revenues of 
the eouiitry whieh had bten so long mis- 
governed. At first the Company iniir- 
iimrcd at the expense of this niission ; 
and next they <leelareil that the go- 
vernor-general Ji.'id no right to ajipoiiit to 
it. 7\ii angry coirespondenee ensued 
about this and otlier appointment's, be- 
tw'een the governor-geiu'ral ami the go- 
vernor of Madras on one side, and the 
('ourt of Directors on the other. Hotb 
J.or(l Mornington and Lord Clive were 
so incensed at some letti'rs ami iiistrno- 
tions w'hieli were sent out fiom Leaden- 
hall Street, and wdiieh seemed to impli- 
eate tlieir personal characters, tliat they 
tendered their resignations as early as 
the year 1H(I2 ; the governor-general de- 
claring “ that a sense of the ])i’opriety of 
observing a submissive ami re«»peclful 
deportment in all his otfieial eomniimi- 
cations to the honourable Court, induced 
him to abstain from officially n^cording 
the ival and efficient eansos of his resig- 
nation.” '*■ Ihit the Hoard of Control 
came to tlie support of the go\ernor-gerie- 
ral, and elainu'd a pow'cr above that of 
tlie Court of Directors ; a new deputy 
chairman, Mr. Jacob Jlosamiiiit, was 
chosen, and this gentleman, Ik mg inti- 
mately acquainted with Indian afluirs, 
took a warm inteiest in niaintaining tlie 
governor-genera I’s system, which he be- 
lieved to he the best adapted to tinu's ami 
circumstances; and being very desirous 
of preserving the good nmlerstamling 
with his majosty's goveniment, though an 
advocate for suppoiting tlu‘ (’oinpany’s 
privileges, he, hy his examjih* and inlln- 
eiiee, iiulneed tlie Directors to compro- 
mise the (piarrel, and to refjnest both 
laird Mornington and land Clive to re- 
main at their posts.' These angry dis- 

* ‘ Itisi* and rroffTcss of tlio Itrdish Powtr in 
India;’ li\ PettT AuIkm. M.H AS, Swretuy 
to till* Honoiiiiddi.* ihf^ Couit of DntU'tors of tlie 
Ea:st India (tomi)riny. Maninoss \V«ll(*slcy, ‘ Dis- 
See. t'dimd by Moulyoniery Mai tin. 
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cussions, hoAvc'ver, produced or (U'epencd 
in the rniuds of several of our statesmen 
the conviction of the necessity of increas- 
ing tlie powers of the Hoard of Control, 
or of adopting sonic other plan of giving 
to tlie crown great(*r authority in the ad- 
ministration of India. And the present 
compromise was so far from removing 
the evils of w'hich the governor-general 
and the governor of Madias had com- 
plained, that Lord (Jlive, who resigned in 
18 ()o. before (putting Madras, addressed 
a loud and spirited remonstrance to the 
Court of Directors, on the evil use they 
made of tlieir patronage, and on the bad 
coiise(pieiices which resulted therefrom 
to the public service in India. His lord- 
ship declared that good and able men, 
appointed by himself and others, for tlieir 
merits alone, had been superseded by in- 
efficient persons appointetl by the Direc- 
tors ; that the insubordination and de- 
limpieiicy of many of the Compan^*s 
servants were to be traced to this abuse 
of patronage ; that emulation had lieen 
suppressed, and that the energy of merito- 
rious men, wdio in the consciousness of 
their \iitiie and ability looked for re- 
w'ard to those w ho exercised the Indian 
government, had been damped by the 
promotion of the idle and the dissolute 
by an authority superior to that of the 
govern ment, A writer not disiKised to 
take a part hostile to the Court of Direc- 
tors says — “ Lord Clive appeal’s to have 
given a most zealous support to those 
measures lie deemed essential to the best 
interests of the Ckunpany and to their 
government abroad, and to have evinctid 
on all occasions a high and lionoiirable 
feeling in the discharge of his public 
duties. It was not therefore unnatural 
that he should experience mortification 
at acts Avliicli affected the exercise of his 
authority and the interests of those 
whose good services formed the only 
claim to his lordship’s support. If, in 
giving expression to these feelings, his 
lordship exceeded tlie hounds which 
a calm consideration of the position in 
which he stood towards the authority 
from wlioin he received his appointment 
would have prescribed, an apology was 
to be found in the anomalous and Jiuclti- 
atiiuj composition of such aulhoritf/j ivhich 


ivas subject to impressions from various 
causes, to which no other body ercrcisimj 
sorcreiffti power was liable”’^ For our- 
selves, wx* cannot help feeling that this 
anomalous and. Ihictiiating power — the 
(^ourt of Directors — owed more respect 
than they paid the honourable, pure- 
intentioiied son of ih'^ great man — the 
first Lord Clive — to whom *hcy substan- 
tially owed their si)vereigiity m India. 

During the administratiou of Marquess 
Wellesley, the establisliments of the Pro- 
testant church in India w'ere improved, 
without any ofleiice being ollered to the 
religions prejudices of the natives ; mis- 
sionaries were eiicouragi'd in their ar- 
duous and, to this day, almost fruitless 
efforts at conversion ; and countenance 
and protection, and a most liberal hospi- 
tality, were lieslowed on the learned and 
scientific men of all countries that visited 
or dwelt in India. The dark supersti- 
tions and revolting rites of the Hindus 
could not bo suppressed at one blow, or 
in a short series of years, and any rash 
attempt would have mined our empire, 
and have deluged the country witli Ku- 
ropean and native blood ; hut a coni- 
inencement w'as made, and the horrible 
annual sacrifices at the island of Sagor. 
near one of the mouths of the Canges, 
were suppressed.! 


• Itive an<l I’rogrpss of tlip Itntish t’oivpr in 
fnilia Jiy IVter Auber, AI.K.A.S., late Serre- 
t.iij to tlie Iloiiour.ible the Court oi Directors of 
the K.ist Comp.uiy. 

t Sngor Dliiiul, Oil tlie east side of the TIooghly 
nvei , wiis u eelelirated place of pilgi image amon^ 
tlie llinituo, on arpoiiut of the great sanctity' 
ansing hom its siuiatioii at the junction of tho 
holiest hnineli of tlie Ganges with the ocean. 
M.iiiy Imniiiii s.iiTilicps >vpie in consequence 
.iiinii.tlly iiorioinied of .iged persons of both 
sexes, \itiKh weie voluntary, and ol children, 
which were forced. The periods llxcd for the 
celebration of these sacrifices were, the full of 
the noon in Noxemher and the full of the moon 
in .l.mii'iiy. 

It IS ciKU.icteristip of the writer, his book, and 
scluxd, ihat Mr. Mill, in his history of British 
Iiidi. 1 . should omit all meiilion of these benefits 
to humaniti, and of the other mupiestioniible 
benefits conferred upon Iridui and on Ihe tiading 
woihl of Knglund during laird Wellesley’s adinh 
mstrution. In the couise of 4b0 tedious pages 
given to the history of this adminisiratiou, Mr. 
Mill severely ciiiicises alinobt evcrvlhiiig that, 
was done or contemplated by tho governor- 
goneral. lie censuics him for not being wise 
enough to appi'eci.tlu Jeremy Bentliam’s Pauop' 
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l^y order of tlic Court of Directors, 
the libraries of Calcutta and the other 
presidencies have been well supplied with 
copies of the Marquess Wellesley’s Dis- 
patches ; and to them the servants of 
the East India Company must often 
refer as to oracles. In an address which 
was unanimously voted to him in l.s.'i?, 
the Directors said; - -“To the eventful 
period of your lordship’s frovernment, 
the Court look haek with feelings com- 
inoii to their countrymen; and, anxious 
that the minds of their servants shotdd Ixi 
enlarged by the instruction to he derived 
from die accumulated experience of emi- 
nent statesmen, they felt it a duty to dif- 
fuse wide!} llie means of consiiitiug a 
work unfolding the ])rinciples iqxm which 
the supremacy of llritain m India was 
successfully manifested and eidarged, 
under a comhinalion of circumstances in 
the highest degree critical and difHeult.” 

The mar(piess was not recalled, but vo- 
limtarih resigned. It is said that he had 
only been prevailed on to retain the go- 
vernor-generalship so long, at a most 
critical period of Indian history, liy the 
lairnest intercession of Mr Pitt’s govern- 
ment.*^ The financial repinings of the 
Court of Directors, which had so often 
vexed his ear while in India, seem to 
have died aw^ay ou his return home ; 
though many years were allowed to | 
pass before his merits were fully acknow- 
ledged, or before he received sulistantial 
marks of the gratitude of that body. lie 
was well received by the governmeut of 
the day, hut that government was fast 


ti(*on, iiiid for not introriiicin'; iitilitanan pun- 
ciplcs , 1 k’ couclmlc’. wuli .1 lialanco of accouiit», 
and censincs lii> hirdship for li.iviin; spent a pro- 
digious deal of nionej ; liut he sajs not one word 
about the progressoi* uuMeu&e ot the reieuiies 
derived Irom the eoiinlr) , not one woid about his 
lordship’s good ]*ohtieiii economy, and his exten- 
sion of the prineiplc of free tiade, &.e. &e 

* Lord lUoiighiiin, ' Statesmen ol the Time of 
Geoige III.,' .hd senes. Tlio noble authoi adds: 
“ Lonl Wellesley ahvaysgi.atefully aeknowledged 
the merits and services of Lonl .‘^idnioiith. to 
whom lie had through life been much altoclied.” 


appmachiug its dissolution; for Mr. Pitt 
w’as dying when he gave the hand of wel- 
come to liis friend, and he died a few 
days after the interview. It had become 
a fiishion with a certain portion of the 
Ih'itish parliament to denounce the con- 
duct of every governor-general while in 
the Ea.'it, and to endeavour to get up an 
iinpeachinent against him on Ids return 
to England. PJiilip Francis had helped 
to establish this fashion, and was always 
ready to prompt or cram the accusers, 
and to give tliem the support of his elo- 
quence in the Home of Commons or of 
his pen as a painplileteer. A very 
crack-brained pemm named Pauli, who 
had lived for some time in India, and 
who liad receiveil there sundry favours 
from the manpu’ss, stepped forward ns 
chief accuser in the present instance, and 
did his little best to demonstrate that 
the governor-general and his brother Sir 
Arthur had pursued a line of policy and 
had committed deeds in India which 
called aloud for jmnishment, and which 
ought to exclude them for ever from 
the honour of serving their country in 
any capacity. I'he uUra-o|)positiomsts 
took him h\ the hand (to leave him, when 
his fortune w^as ruined, to despair and 
suicide), and Francis did his usual spirit- 
ing, not gently, hut pas.siouately and yet 
effectively. It was not through the want 
of any exertion ou the part of Hastings’s 
“venomous knight”* that the greatest 
soldier of modem I^hirojie was not set 
luside just at the moment when tlie coun- 
try most needed his services. Jhit the 
articles of impeachment against the mar- 
quess, presented by J^iull, and supported 
by Francis an<l his party, were thrown 
out by a large majority of the House of 
Commons, aud w'cre reprobated by the 
general sense of the nation. 


* *' A BerpHiit bit FiBiicis, that \eiioniout kiii^hl . 
Wh.U t'u'ii*'' — the sci peut that Uicd of 
the bito.” 

Epigram Ig IVarrcn Hrntuigs. 
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CHAPTER VII r. 

ADMINISTRATION OF SIR CKOROE BARLOW. 


Sir (Ikorok Hifilow had long been a 
civil servant of ihe Company; and had 
reeonunended himself to the notice of his 
superiors hy an ahh* and honourable dis- 
charge of th(' various subordinate oflices 
which he filled before he reached the 
high station of governor-general. He 
was actively employed, during the first 
administration of Lonl (>oriiw'allis, in 
introducing the code of regulations for 
the civil administration of Hengal ; and 
he filled the office of clii(*f secretary to 
gOYernmerit mnler Sir John Shore and 
Lord Wellesley, before he obtained a seat 
in the Supreme Council. He had lieen 
a member of that Ciouncil during the 
last four years of the Wellesley ad- 
ministration, and he was now senior 
meinber. Hy act and charter the powers 
of government fell provisionally into his 
hands on the death of Lord CAirnwallis. 
Hut the Court of Dii wtors deemed Har- 
low a fit person to he confirmed in tlie 
office of governor-general, and the Hoard 
of Contiol approved of tlie measure, 
though only as a temporary arrangement. 
The death of Mr. Pitt had hi’ougiit Mr. 
Fox and his friends into office, and these 
Whigs were desirous of nominating a 
governor-general out of their ow n party. 
The C^oiirt of Directors were anxious to 
retain Sir George Harlow', and jileaded 
their right to iiominati! the governor- 
general. Hence arose an angry collision 
at home between the Hoard of Control 
and the Court of Directors, aud not a 
little confiision and obstruction to public 
business in India. 

Sir George expressed his resolution to 
follow the steps of Loixl Cornwallis in 
his second administration, and his con- 
viction that the Hritisli interests would Ik* 
best promoted by throwing olf a number 
of our allies, and hy narrowing our ter- 


ritories and our connections. It was in 
this S]urit that the recent treaties with 
the Mahrattas had been conclnded. Hut 
Sir (Jeorge. like others who had followed 
wJiat was called the pacific system, 
thought it w'ould Ik very advantageousi 
to revive ‘the contt*sts aud commotions 
which formerly prevailed among the 
states of Hindustan, and which kept all 
those •'tates weak. The war poliev of 
Lord Wellesley was not a tenth part so 
destructive of huinau hap])iness as this 
base peace iK)licy : then a few great bat- 
tles decided the contest, hut now an inter- 
minable series of hostilities was to be kept 
up among the natives ; then war had been 
deprived of more than half its horrors hy 
the discipline of the Hritish troops and 
the Company’s sepoys, and hy the honour 
and humanity and untiring vigilance of 
eminent Hritish officers ; hut now all tlie 
atrocities of tlie Mahratta nuHle of war- 
fare were to Ik let loose, in order to save 
the Company the mVi and the cjrpnise of 
waging war in UpjKr Hindustan.* In 


♦ Ihsliop Ilfbi'r lias l»*ft ii short hut striking 
nUtMoh of th»* (Utleiencf between Eurnpean and 
Miihr.iUn wiiif.uc. During part of his tour 
tlirou^h Oiule he was escortoil by a few Mah- 
r.ittus. who, .after heing well IjOiiten, had entered 
the Comjjany’s ser\ ice. Tliey displajed ,a tawdry 
banner, and beat then kettledrum, whene^ev llu* 
.amiable yn elate approached a town or xilhif'e, 
“ Well It IS for these pmir peasants,” sajs the 
bisl 'p, “ tliat the Mahiatta banner .and kettle- 
drum are now to them no moie th.in objects of 
curiosity and amusement. Ten \ ears ago tlicio 
weic few ])Hits of Indi.i where such a sight and 
sound would not have been a sign of flight and 
tears; the vilhigers, instead of crowding to see 
us. would h.i\ecome out indeed, but with their 
hands Clasped, kissing the dust, and throwing 
down befme the m^udc^s all their wives’ silver 
ornanu'iit'. with bitter entreaties that the gene- 
rous cotupieror would eondesoeiid to take .all 
they had and do them no further injury; and 
they would have accounted tliemaelves but too 
happy if these piayers were heard, so that their 
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contrastiug his bold, open, manly policy 
with this clandestine, mean, degrading 
system. Lord Wellesley was accustomed 
to say that his was the true peace policy, 
and that by |K*rsevering in it a stop would 
be put to the carnage and anarchy which 
had so long raged in Upper India, and 
which were sure to rage again, even 
without our instigation, if w’c did not 
dcpi'fv'^e the native princes of the power 
of making invasions and wars. In every 
victory obtained by Lord Lake or by his 
brother (leiieral Wellesley , the govt'rnor- 
general saw the prospect of reducing to 
order and restoring to prosperity the 
whole of Upper llindiistan. 

Iii spite of the earnest representations 
of 1.01 d Lake, Sir (ieorge IkirloAV' dis- 
solved the alliaiiee of the Uoinpany witli 
the Hajah of lloondi'C and tin* ilajah of 
Jypoor. Loth th(*se native princes had 
given jiroof of their fidelity and attach- 
ment to the English during the late Mali- 
ratta war. A Ilritish army nnd<*r Major- 
General Jones was, l)y the llajah of Jy- 
poor’s aid, and the ample supplies which 
ins eountry furnislied, enabled to main- 
tain a position of the greatest iinporlancc 
to the success of the general o])cratioiis of 
that war. L'pon finding himself aI>andoiu*d 
to the mercy' of the Mahiattas, the rajah 
loudly exclaimed against the bad faith 
of the English. Sir George intended to 
complete his destruction of treaties by 
tearing up those which the (\)inpany liad 
contracted vrith the smaller states of 
Ilhurtpoor and Maclierry ; hut ciremn- 
stanccs prevented .such proceeding, and 
the rajahs of Maeherry and llhurtpoor, 
with other chiefs settled in their vicinity, 
continued to adhere to their engagenients, 
and to form an essential part of the 
strength which the Company derived 
from the maintenance of the territories to 
the west of the Juiiiiia. When Sir George 
was superseded, it was found necessary 
to draw still more closely the tics of al- 
liance with all the chiefs to tlie north- 
west of tlie Jumna and to the south of the 

hoiisos weie left iinliurat, and their and 

daughters mMolate I W.ir is, doubtless, a dret-ul* 
fulevil eserywliere ; but war as it was euiried on 
in tliese countries appears to Imvc Iioirors winch 
a European soldier can scarce!} form an idea oi.” 
— Indian Journal, 


Sutleilgc, so as to erect a strong frontier to 
the Uoinpany 's territories; and this was 
done by tlic goveinment of Lord Minto, 
who was satisfied that the security of our 
possessions W'as more likely to he main- 
tained by u.sing our great ami command- 
ing power to preserve tlie general peace 
and tranquillity of India, tlian by adopt- 
ing a ])olicy whicli dt'claredly looked to 
the disputes and wars of our neighbours 
as one of tlie chief sonret's of oiir security ; 
and which, if it did not directly excite 
such wars, shaped its political relations in 
a manner calculated to create and con- 
tinue them.* J.onl U ellesicy had ex- 
posed in spirited langnagc the dishonour, 
the ahomination of this la'^t policy'. “ In 
the termination of ho^tllitle^," said he, 
“my solicitude has heeu directed to the 
important purpose of efiectiiig a general 
jKieifieatioii of Jmlia, on principles of re- 
ciprocal justice and moderatimi. The 
power, rejmtation, ami dignity of the Eri- 
ti^li empire in India will derive additional 
security and lustre from the establish- 
ment of peace and good order among the 
native states. In the decline of intrin.sic 
strength, inferior states may pm liaps liavo 
gained a temporary safety by fomenting 
the discord of contiguous ])owers; but 
in any extremity such a policy is imwar- 
rantable and disgraceful, nor can penria- 
iient repose he secured upon sucli pre- 
carious foundations.” t 

Sciiidiah, far from being sati.‘'fi(’d with 
the very advantageous treaty wliieh he 
had obtained when his fortunes were des- 
perate, lost no time in advaneing claims 
to more and more territory, 'fbe jiro- 
viiice of Ecrar suffered severely from 
inroads made by Scindiab’s I'iiidarrees ; 
and it was in vain tliat the people apidied ' 
for the protection of the Erilish. Yet 
(ieiicral Wellesley had formed a treaty 
v\ith the Eajah of Eerar, in which the 
Company was hound to afford protection. 
Fierce dissensions arose amongst the Itaj- 
poot chiefs, which threatened to plunge 
the whole of Raj^xiotana into confusion 
and misery ; Imt Sir (ieorge Earlow de- 


* Sir John Malcolm 

+ Wrlli*.slcy Dispatchc*', &c. R#*ply to tlu* 
Afidrfss (it tlie Rritihb liibubitaiitii ol' C'alcutta on 
the of Februory, 1804. 
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clined intcrforing, even as a mediator. 
Other commotions bep^aii to rii^e in other 
parts of the country, and if the pro- 
tempore govenior-f'cneral did not excite 
or rejoice at tijeni, he certainly did no- 
thing to prevent them. At the same time 
he busily interfered in all matters within 
the Coiiipanv's own territories, over- 
tightening the chords of government, and 
disgusting not a few of the able, high- 
spirited men wJio had risen in the service 
under tlie Manpiess VVel lesley. Sir (ieorge 
Barlow’s authority, however, very soon 
expired. 

Sir (lilhert Elliot, who had distin- 
guished himself by the heat of his zeal 
against Warren Hastings and Sir Eilijah 
Impey, had now succeeded Lord ('aslle- 
roagh as l*resideutof the Board of Con- 
trol. Between the date of that iiiter- 
miiiahle impeachment and the year 180(i 
he had been governor of Oirsiea, he had 
contributed to our losing that island, and 
he had l)eeii raised to the peeragi* by the 
title of Baron Miiito. lie and his friends 
had been hut a very few da}S in office 
when the news arrived of f/ml ("orii- 
wallis’s death in India. It was he that 
addressed the chairs in Lcadenhall-street, 
and suggested that Sir (leorge Barlow 
should lie immediately ajipointed gover- 
nor-general : hut in so doing he had inti- 
mated tiuit it irufi to he viewed <mh/ ov (t 
tempnrun/ fip/jiu’iitmefit, prompted bjj the 
exigence/ the. rase in the Jiv'd dajs of a 
new administration. This new' adimnis- 
tration w ere very desirous of appointing 
the Karl of Lauderdale, who, as Lord 
Maitland, liad been one of the managers 
in Hastings’s impeachment, and had given 
numciMus jiroofs of hot party zeal. On 
tlic 7tli of March, 1800, or little more 
than three weeks after he had suggested 
tliat Sir George Barlow should remain 
ad interim, J..ord Minto, presiding at the 
Board of (yontrol, told the chairman and 
vice-chairman of the Court of Directors 
that the government had chosen to name 
the Earl of liaiiderdalc fiirthe permanent 
successor of Marquess Cornwallis as go- 
vernor-general. The Directors were 
astonished and displeased ; and it is 
doubted whether I.ord Minto was very 
anxious for the appointment of the Earl 
of Lauderdale, or whether he did not all 


along look himself for the honours and 
emoluments of the India vice-royalty. A 
correspondence ensued between the Board 
of (k)iitrol and the Court of Directors. 
In a letter dated the 12th of May, Lord 
Minto, as President of the Board of Con- 
trol, urged the pi'iceiplc that the king’s 
ministi'i's ought to have an individual of 
their own party, or in their ’•ntire coiifi- 
deiiee, as governor-general. 'I he Board 
claimed at the hands of the (^oiirt of 
Directors the same degree of credit an<l 
deference which it had been the happy 
system and practice of that C’oiirt to give 
to his Majesty’s government in similar 
cases; and they again named the Earl of 
Lauderdale as the governor-general of 
I their choice. The Court of Directors, 
j however, refused to rescind their appoint- 
I raeiit of Sir George Barlow, and quoted 
acts and charter in proof of tlieir right to 
have a governor-general w ho enjoyed 
(heir oonfideiice (which Lord Ijauderdale 
never did). The subject was hotly dis- 
cussed in newspapers and in pamphlets. It 
was a paper w ar between the Bouni ofCon- 
tvol and the Court of 1 )irectors. The king, 
or the mixed Whig eahinet acting in his 
name, determined to revoke the IViroctors’ 
unanimous uoniiimtion : and accordingly, 
on the 21)th of May, it was intimated to 
the Court of Directors by liOrd Minto 
that his Majesty had vacated Sir George 
Ijarlow’s appointment, 'riie C’ourt pre- 
sented a strong remonstrance against this 
proceeding on the part of his Majesty’s 
ministers, in the exercise of the powder of 
recall, insisting that it entirely nullified 
the power vested by charter in their 
Court. Lord Minto stated in reply that 
there were urgent reasons for not jiro- 
tracting the discussion, — that he was ready 
to assist in maintaining the right of the 
Court of Directors to appoint; but that 
the^ must feel that the power of re'voca- 
tiou lay both in the crown and in the 
Court, and could he exerciwnl either by 
the King or by the Directors, without 
mutual agreement or tlie consent of both. 
His lordship denied that ministers wished 
to arrogate to themselves the exclusive 
riglit of appointment, and subscribed to 
the remark of the Court of Directors, that 
it had lieeri usual for them to have an 
understanding with his Majesty’s minis- 
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ters, and to consult tljcir opinions and 
wishes ill noiuinating to so important a 
post as that of governor-general of India. 
The subject was brought before the House 
of Peers by Lord Melville, who had lieeii 
for so many years at the head of the 
Hoard of Control, but who was now out 
of olliec and sulfcTing under tlio ill effects 
of an impeacbiiient. Melville took pait 
witli the (\)uit of Directors. He said 
that the principal difference between the 
lost India bill of Mr. Fox, and the passed 
and sanctioned bill of Mr. Pitt, was this 
— The Fox bill aimed at putting the pa- 
tronage of India into the hands of the 
Crown, the Pitt bill vested it .substantially 
in the F^ast India (.’ompany, on the as- 
sumption that it would he more bene- 
ficially exercised by the C’oinpany than 
by the King’s ministers. Now Pitt’s hill 
was the hnv ; ami it could not be supposed 
that that hill intended to enable his Ma- 
jesty’s niiuisteis to appropriate to them- 
selves the patronage of India, hyexeicisiug 
at their own will and jileasure the power 
of recalling tlie governor-general. The 
clause in that hill, continued Melville, was 
indeed intended to render [the consent of 
the crown indispensahle to a new appoint- 
ment, and to act as a check upon the 
Court of Directors in case of their being 
led by partiality to make an improper 
iipiKiintinent; but the coiicuiTent power 
tlius entrusted to the crown wt/uld Iw 
gro.ssly abused if exercised merely w'itli a 
view to enforce the appointment of a par- 
ticular individual whom his Maje.sty’s 
miiii.sters might desire to make governor- 
general. 7'liis, he said, Jiad been the 
first instance in which such a power had 
been a-ssumed. On the other hand, Lord 
Grenville, the premier, contended that 
Pitt’s ])ill clearly gave to the Cfown a 
power of recall ; and that it was not tube 
supposed that, because a particular ap- 
pointment in India might be vacated or 
reversed by the Crown, all the appoint- 
ments and the whole of the patronage 
must fall under the control of ministers. 
Ilis lordship admitted tliat if it could be 
proved tliat tlic power of the crown had 
been exercised in this instance merely for 
the purpose of procuring the appointment 
of a particular peison, it might Im? consi- 
dered as a violation of the law, but be re- 


minded J.ord Melville that, ffoin the 
passing (‘f Pitt's bill in 1784 down to 
1801, not a single governor had been ap- 
pointed v\ ho had not been rccommendtil 
by him (Melville) himself. The question 
was also debated in the Commons. Jx)rd 
Castlcreagh, so recently displaced from 
the presiilency of the Hoard of Control, 
severely censured the conduct of the new 
ministers, and denieil their pow’cr or their 
right to force the Court of Directors to 
submit to the ajjpointment of an indivi- 
dual who Juid little to recommend Iiim to 
the post of governor-general except his 
party connoetioi IS and the wishes of his 
fi*ieiids. Francis, who was still listened to 
as an oracle by a large i)Oi lion of tlie Whig 
jiarty whenever lie spoke u])on Indian 
affairs, and who was still as expert as 
ever in picking holes in men’s characters, 
told the House that Sir (leorge Harlow, 
tliough now tlic favourite and tdcct of the 
Court of Directors, had, on some former 
occasions, incurred tin* displeasure of that 
honourable Court. Pauli, the crajjy de- 
famer of the Marijiiess V.'ollcsley and his 
great hrotluT, declared that, in order to 
secure the ri'spect of the native princes, 
the goveinor-general of India sliould 
always he a man of high rank, and not 
a mere revenue ofiicer like Sir George 
Harlow. IMeii of much somider minds 
shared hi this opinion ; and it appears 
to have been a genm-al feeling among 
those best acquainted with the man, the 
country, and the cireiunstaiices of the 
times, that Harlow had not the liighiT 
rpialifieations necessary to tlie office. t)n 
tlie other hand, very few thought that the 
Karl of Lauderdale, who had been a 
wretchedly had amhas.sador, would make 
a good governor-general. The ('ourt of 
Directois most stoutly resisted the ap- 
jMiintment of this 'riiaiie, and lieing backed 
by’’ public opinion their resistance was so 
formidable that ministers were obliged to 
yield to it. The cabinet, however, con- 
tinued to insist that the govci’nor-gencral 
must be an individual in tbeir confidence 
or of tbeir party; and* that the appoint- 
ment of liarlow iiinst be vacated. The 
dispute ended in this carious compromise 
— ministers gave up Lauderdale, the 
Court of Directors gave up Harlow, and 
Lord Miuto, President of the Hoard of 
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Control, was transmuted into governor- 
general. 

I’liongh nominated in July, 180G, J^rd 
Minto did not reach India until July, 
1807. 

In tlie interval the Madras presidency 
had been the scene of some alarming 
events. Our power in the Kast had almost 
been shaken b^ the rashness of certain 
martinets wlio interfered with the beards, 
earrings, and lurhans of our sepoys. Lord 
William llcntmck had succeeded I^ord 
Clive JUS goviTiior of Madras at the end 
of August, 1 8i).'l, and had immediately set 
on f(M>t various reforms or changes. In 
the ])artieular reform which caused the 
troui)le, he is said to have liad little to 
do. It originated with Sir John Cra- 
dock, afterwards I^ord llowden, who be- 
came ill 18U.5 commander-in-ehief of the 
forct*s in the Madras pi-esidency ; but it 
should appear that Lord ^Villiam llcn- 
tinck, who showed himself, at a later 
period and in other countries, a very im- 
, patient refonner, was rather too zealous 
m enforcing Cradock’s plan. Hitherto 
there had htH^n no code of military regu- 
lations under the presidency of Madras. 
In March, ISOf), ricneral Sir John Cra- 
dock submitted to the governor of Madras 
a proposition for the preparation of a 
cotte ; and Major Pearce, the deputy ad- 
jutant-general, was appointed to prepare 
it The code was soon linishcd and jire- 
sented ; and Txird William Pentiiick not 
only approved of it, but also considered 
it his duty to enforce it. It was made to 
appear afterwards that Ins lordship had 
never read the code, or, at least, had not 
attended to some ohl but dormant regula- 
tions wdiich were now eoiipUxl or appendeil 
to it, and which were of a nature highly 
offensive to the prejudices of the native 
troops. Among these offensive regula- 
tions were the following — the sejxiys 
were rixjuircd to clip their mustachios, to 
appear on pamde with their chins clean 
shaved, and never to w ear the distinguish- 
ing marks of caste on their forehead, or 
their earrings wlieu in uniform. A turban 
of a new fashion, and of one unvarying 
cut, was also ordered for the sepoys. 

At first the native soldiers seemed to 
submit to these innovations; but they 
were soon found to be as angry as the 


Russian Strelitz had been when Peter the 
Great took them by the beard. The first 
symptoms of mutiny appeared in the 2nd 
battalion of the 4th regiment of native 
infantry, which then composed part of 
the garrison of Vellori*, in the foi tress of 
which tlie family o^* ♦he late 'I’ippoo Snl- 
tann still resided. On the fith and Tth of 
May (ISOfi), these sepoys, ' *ung called 
upon to wear the iievr turban, became dis- 
orderly, and vowed they would wear no 
such abomination. Sir John Cradock, as 
conimaiider-in-cbief, ordert‘d a court of 
in([niry to be held to re[)ort upon the 
causes of this insubordination. Put 
before the court met, lie ordered that the 
non-commissioned native officers wlio re- 
fused to w'Car tlie new regulation turban 
should he reduced to the ranks ; and he 
insisted upon the immediate adoption of 
the turban by tlu* mutinous battalion. 
The court of inquiry soon reported that 
the objection to the new regulation turban 
had no warrant in the religious preju- 
<liecs of the people ; and that the evidence 
from all quarters, whether from Hindus or 
from Mussulmans, was in favour of the new 
turban. The court sentenced nineteen of 
the ringleaders in the disorderly battalion 
to pimishmeiit. Seventeen of these men 
were pardoned, hut two were condemned 
to receive 900 lashes each. After a time 
the discipline of the battalion seemed to 
be perft'ctly restored ; but on the 4th of 
July the commander-iu-ehief asked the 
advice of the Madras government on the 
expediency of revoking the order for the 
new turban, as he said he had reasons to 
suppose that it gave almost universal dis- 
satisfaction to the native Mussulman troops, 
and as he understood that the sepoys were 
impressed with the notion that it was in- 
tended to convert them by force to (^liris- 
tianity. Sir John Cradock added that 
soil it was his wish to persevere, and 
conquer prejudiep ; but tliat he could not, 
with satisfaction to his own mind, per- 
severe to the full extent without the ad- 
vice and sanction of the government. The 
governor in council regretted that the tur- 
ban order had ever been adopted, but 
agreed with the commander-in-chief that 
to revoke the order would be to commit 
the authority and respect due to those 
I who had issued it. It was thought that it 
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did not appear either from the report of 
the court of inquiry', or upon any other 
authority, that the regulation turban con- 
tained anything really offensive to the 
religious prejudices of the natives.* Se- 
veral sepoy officers of high caste had de- 
clared that there ^vas nothing in the re- 
gulation turban contrary to their faith. 
The governor in council proposed is.suing 
a general order to the native trciops, con- 
taining the most positive assurances that 
“ no intention exi>ted to introduce any 
change iiictiinpatlble with the laws or 
iLsages of tlu'ir religion.” This general 
<trder was drawn up, and a copy of it 
was sent to (jeneial Sir John C’radoek for 
his consent and apjirobation previously to 
its piihlicatioii, for Sir John chanced to 
be alisent from the council when the 
question was debated. Upon receiving 
the copy, the coinninder-iu-ehief warmly 
approved of it.s S|Siit ; hut having been 
leil to lielieve that the reports "which he 
had received about the disct>utent of the 
scpop had lieen greatly exaggerated, lie 
ciuisidered the jiuhlieatiou of the general 
order to be no, longer necessary. In an 
unhappy moment the governor in council 


♦ We before us.i description of turlun 
and an account of tlu* ti<mtde>5 (o wliicli it }.m\c 
rise, wnltfu by an Liu'lidi odiicr ou the st.iH ot 
the na\al commninlcr in-eliicf, wiio wasut M:idi,is 
at the lime ot tlie iiisurri'ctKin. 

“ TIic turban was inaile of I'inj^lish broadclotli, 
co^erill^ a sli^dit non fr.ime , the only otliei 
material cmi)lo>L*d Wiis .1 smiH cockade of 
leather, to which some ol)]ccted, suspcctiu”; it to 
be tlie skill of a lio^, which is an impuie .niiirial, 
thou^'h the clnel di-dikc arose Irora a fancy Ihat 
tlie whole rcH'inblcd a hut, which paiticiilaily 
marks a Luropeati. 

“ The author was at that period at M.adras, 
ami well remember^ that the sentries at his own 
door mounted yuard for some d.iys wulh a ah.iw] 
or h indkeiclin f l>oitnd about the liead, rather 
than wcai this h.itefiil tuibaii. In no other 
rcsjicct dill tlie troops at the piesidcncy show any 
disposition to resist the authority of their ofticcrs, 
though considerable pains were taken by the 
malcontents to ui'«tiK*ne them to mutiny ” — 
Mnsx(wrt‘ of T’'ellnrCt\i\ \\w ‘ Plain Kn^lishman,’ 
vol. 11 . liondon and VV'indsor, lb-1. 

The excellent oflicer and man who furnished 
tins article — Edward llavvke Lockei, Esq , (Join- 
iriasioncr of Greenwich Ilospit.il — was joint editor 
with Mr. Charles Krnght of the ‘Plain Eti^jlMh- 
raan.’ one of the vciy I'arbcsT of the works jiro- 
duced with th*» \iew of coiiveyui!.' useful infor- 
mation, and KrMid taslc and euteitainmenl, to our 
industrious classes. 


[ adopted Sir John Cradock's opinion ; and 
the geneifil order was nor jmlilished to 
j the troops. A very few days after tlie 
commaiider-in-chief liad w ritten his letter 
the numiorahle massacre of Vellore was 
perpetrated. 

I'lie martinets had continued to try the 
temper of the native troops by insisting 
on that part of tlie unlucky military code 
which was intended to produce urii- 
forniity in the appearance of the soldiers 
on paraile, by reducing th(*ir beards and 
niustaclnos to one pattern, by discontinu- 
ing the marks on the Ibreln'ad which 
denote tlie several easte.s, and by making 
the men lay aside their huge earrings. 
It should, however, appear that, although 
these parts of the regulation w’ere more 
odious than the lU'w turban, the discon- 
tents of the sepoys would not have led 
them into mutiny, insurrcelion, and mur- 
der if their feelings had not lieen worked 
upon by a few designing desperate men, 
who ainuHl at restoring tlie family of 
Tippoo to tlie sovereignty wliieh that 
sultauu had lost. The lesson taught by 
the wild outbreak of Vizier Ali and the 
assassination of Mr. ( Jierry and others at 
Henares had hoeii thrown away upon our 
Indian governments, for the* family of 
Tippoo and their numerous adherents 
had been allowed to remain in Vellore, 
at a short distance from the frontiers of 
their own country, the kingdom of 3Iy- 
sore, which General Sir Artlmi Wellesley 
had taken such jiains to put in order.* 
The splendour w’liicli the sons of Tippi^o 
were enabled, by the liberality of the 
Coinpaiiy, to keej) up, and tlie liberty 
which they enjoyed of holding inter- 
course with a continual influx of stran- 
gers, including nearly all that came to 
Vellore from the eomitries wliich had 
once belonged to tlieir father, are believed 
to have contributed to strengthen a re- 
gular conspiracy, and to facilitate the 


“ The Court of I)irprtf>r5 niipcur to ban' 
hail some ilouiits wlictboi nugtit not hj\e 

been, iipou the wliob*. more uli^ible in point of 
iR'Cunly from all po>',iblc eKlVcts likely to create 
disturbance; but it w.is not »in opinion jiressed 
:i!,'aiu-i the arrangement wlneli Inul been adopteii 
.It the teniiiii.ilu)ii of llie M\sori* war in 1799 ” — 
Ri&j and Piot/nss nf the Power in Indin, 

by Peter Auber, M.U.A S,, l.ue Secretary lo llie 
Uonouiiible the Cuuit ol Diieetors. 
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execution of the daring design. It is 
said that the confederates intended that 
all who were brought to join in the in- 
surrection should act upon a preconcerted 
plan, which had been digested and pri- 
vately circulated by some of the turbulent 
Marawa chiefs; and that in connection 
with these desperadoes were some few 
Frenchmen disguised as fakirs or der- 
vishes, who went about the country in- 
veighing everywhere against the Pilnglish 
as robbers and tyrants.* It is also stated 
that placartls were fixed up witliiu the 
mosques and Hindu temples, where Eu- 
ropeans neviT entered, to excite a general 
spirit of revolt among the whole native 
population of Madras. f 

Colonel Fancourt, an experienced and 
brave s«)]dier, who cominarMed the garri- 
son of Vellore, was taken completely by 
surprise, for be believed that the coiu t of 
inquiry and the severe punishment of the 
two ringleaders had put down tlie spirit of 
mutiny. He was in bed and asleep at 
two o’clock ill the morning of the loth of 
July, when the coTispiratoi*s began the 
massacre by attacking the I^uropean part 
of tlie garrison, whieli consisted of only 
four companies of his Majesty’s (JOtli 
regiment. The mutinous wpoys beiiig 
joined by Collieries or professional rob- 
bers from Marawa, by the rabble of Vel- 
lore, a large and populous towm, and 
by other desperadoes, were as ten to 
one to the llritish soldiers of the 09th, J 


* BioKraiiliical Mfinoir of the late Major* 
(jcaei'al Sir R- R. (fillespiu, as citvd in the * iCasc 
ludia Mlliiarv C.ilendai ; cnntmiinj,' the sim vices 
of soiitT.il anA field oflicera of Ihe Indian nrin>.’ 

+ Massacre of Vellore, in the ‘ Plain English* 
man.' 

t The Collieries of Maiawa and of some other 
neU'hbiMiring distiiefc? exercised their profe-.si.m 
as a Inrthiight. Tliey never coiisideieil their 
calling' ill any way disreputable, it h.iviiig de* 
scended to them .is .an inheritance from their 
ancestors. If qiiestioiied, any one of them wo ild 
answer tliat he was a robber by birth, parentage, 
and udueniioTi 1 

It aiterwaids aptie.ared that some 3000 My- 
aoimiis had loliowed tlie family of Tipi>oo from 
Sermgapatam, and hud soitled in the town or 
in the immediate neigh Ixnirliood tif Vellore; and 
tliat the number of the serv.uits and adherantii 
li\ mg within the tortr<‘-'.s w aii not less than 1700 
or ISOO. In the last number, we Kuppoao, wore 
included the women of the /eruiaas. who were 
ne-irlv 800, and who were all very handsomely 
proviiled for. These WTves and concubines and 


who, moreover, were taken as com- 
pletely by surprise as was Colonel Fan- 
court, Several warnings had been given, 
hut none had been heeded. Except the 
ordinary weak night-^ards, men and 
officers were in their beds. Just as the 
moon had risen above the horizon, the 
European barracks w'ere silently sur- 
rounded; and then a nii't destructive 
fire was poured in at every dfior and win- 
dow, from musketry and a six-pounder, 
upon the poor defenceless soldiers. At 
the same moment the European soldiers 
doing duty with some of the sepoys on 
the main guard, and even the sick in the 
hospital, were assaulted and inhumanly 
butchered. Thi.s Ijcing done, the assa.ssins 
hastened to the houses of the Hritish 
officers, where they put to d('ath all who 
fell into their hands. Colonel Mac 
Kerra.s, who commanded one of the sepoy 
battalions, w^as shot while haranguing his 
men on the parade ground. Lieutenant 
Ely, of the fJOth, with liis infant .son in 
his arms, w^as bayoneted before the eyes 
of his young wife. Four English offieers 
of the 1st native regiment were killed 
and one was wounded. Three of these 
gentlemen were inurdereil in a horrible 
manner. Finding they could make no 
resistance against such numbers, the\ hid 
themselves in a bath. The sepoys disco- 
vered their retreat, first fired, then rushed 
forw^ard and bayoneted them, and after- 
wards collected straw and other combus- 
tibles, and set fire to them: when found, the 
three offieers were so disfigured that it was 
impossible to distinguish one from the 
other.* Others were barbarously treated, 
tortured, and then dispatched. The men- 
tal torture of those who survived was ex- 

dancing' girl a hud been coUcctod from many 
ipiartcra of India : .ind each fuinidiPil her ap.-irt- 
rc nt in the palace ai'cnirding to the fa&liion of 
her native cvmntry. The four elder sons of 
Tippoij were allowed 50.000 rupees, and the 
'oungiT cliililren 25,000 rupees each per annum. 
Vitliout counting uncles, cousins, there wore 
twelve sons and eight daiiglOers of Tippoo dwell- 
ing in Vellore, .and living iu great luxury and 
magnillceiice. 

The police must have beencaielessly managed, 
for man> hundreds of vneiant**, f.ikirs, jugglers, 
and the like, had been allow'ed to settle In the 
town, and to live uikwi the bounty of the Mj- 
HOrean blate prisoners. 

East inUia Military Culeudof. j 
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cniciatiDg, and it lasted for many hours. 
We have in our hands a simple and 
touching narrative, written immediately 
after the event by a yqfe and mother — by 
the wife of Colonel Fancourt," the com- 
mander of the garrison. This lady says : 
“ Colonel Fanooiirt and I retired to rest 
at ten o’clock on Wednesday night; about 
tlie hour of two on Thursday morning 
we were both awakened at the same in- 
stant with a loud firing. We got out of 
iR^d, and Colonel Fancourt went to the 
window of Jiis writing-room, whicli he 
opened, and called aloud and rej)eatcdly 
to know the cause of the disturbance, to 
which he received no answer, but a rapid 
continuation of the firing by numberless 
sepojs assembled at the main guard. 
Colonel F. then went down stairs, and 
about five minutes after returned to his 
writing-room, and requested me to bring 
liim a light instantly. I did so, and 
placed it on tlie table; he then sat down 
to wiite, and 1 shut the open window 
from w hich he had spoken to the sepoys, 
fearing some .sliot might be directed at 
him as he sat, for they were thm firing 
in all directions from the main guard. 
I looked at my husband, and saw him as 
pale as ashes. 1 saul, * Good God, what 
IS the matter, my clear Sir John?’ to 
which he replied, ‘Go into your room, 
Amelice.’ 1 did so, for 1 saw his mind so 
agitated, I did not tliink it right to repeat 
my (juestioii at that moment. I heard 
him, two minutes after, leave the writing- 
room and go out of the house, lletween 
tliree and four o’clock, I believe, the 
firing at the main guaixl ceased, and the 
drum l)cat, which I afterwards found was 
owing to my husband’s exertions to quiet 
tlie sepoys. It tlien began again at the 
Euroi^ean barracks, after my husband 
left the house ; I hear he returned again, 
though 1 imagine but for a moment; I 
certainly lieard the door of his writing- 
room tried very soon after the firing at 
the main guard had ceased, hut having, 
after he quitted me, liolted tlie door, if it 
was he, he could not enter. When I 
heard the door attempted, I called out, 

* Is it you, SiriJohn?’ to which 1 received 

no answer I bolted all the dcxirs in , 

my room, and brought my children into' | 
it: I fell on my knees, and feiwently | 


prayed that Colonel Fancouit’s endea- 
vours to restore peace to the garrison 
might be crowned with .success, and his 
life spared througli the mercy of God. 
I dressed, and twice cautiously opened 
the hall-door, and felt luy way in the 
dark to tlie lower end of the hall, to look 
where tliey w ere firing most. I perceived 
it was chiefly directed at the European 
barracks. The last time I ventured from 
my room, as I stood at the lower end of 
the hall, whicli was quite open to the 
verandah, a figure approached me. It 
was so dark, I could only sec tlie red coat 
by the light of the firing at the barracks. 
1 was dreadfully frightened, expecting to 
be murdered, and having left the ohiiilren 
in my bedroom, dreaded their last hour 
w'as come also. I had c»»irage to ask, 
‘ Who is tliere ?’ The answer 1 received 
was ‘ Madam, 1 am an officer.’ I then 
said, * Hut who are you?’ I’o which the 
gviitlemaii replied, ‘ 1 am an otficer of tlu* 
main guard.’ 1 inquired wdiat was tlie 
matter? lie said it was a mutiny; that 
cren/ European on guard hacl been mur- 
dered already but liimself, and that we 
should all be murdered. I made no 
reply, but walked away to the roc.m w liere 
my babes and female servants were: the 
officer went out of the opposite door of 
the hull, and never got down stairs alive, 
for he was butchered nn^t cnielly in 
(Colonel Faneourt’s dressing-room. 1 
Iiave since heard his name — /.ieutenant 
O’lteilly, of tlie 1st batlal-ou 1st native 
infantry. After this con vers, atioii witli 
the above-mentioned officer, I began to 
think it unsafe to (juit my room again; 
hut as soon sis daylight appeared 1 went 
into (Colonel Fancourt’s w riting-room, and 
looked tlinnigh the Veiu'ti.in blinds on the 
parade. I saw some soldiers of the fJ'Jth 
lying dead; four sepoys were on thw‘ 
wotcli at Colonel Marriott's door,* and 
several issuing from the gates of the 
palace. The latter were not firing; in- 
deed I think they were unarmed, and 
making a great noise. They were at this 
time firing on the ramparts, and appa- 

• (.’o’ont'l Thomas Mariioti, an<i his hnnher 
M.ijor CharlfB M.iniutt wi'ic <hii«?p«i witJi the 
•liitv .')f after tlie MNs'ircHU family. Tht* 

Majoi was ^tuit in the sI(]c‘.v^ liiie aiiilressiii^ MOme 
of ilie miiliueeis.— /iVtrt iuui't Mihiriry Calendar. 
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rently in all parts of the fort 

They were next employed in ranssackiiig 
the houses, intent ujxm murder and plun- 
der. I at this inoiiieut gave up </« /or 
lost. I opened my dressing-table drawer, 
and took out my husband’s miniature, 
whicli I tied on and hid under my habit- 
shirt, determined to lose that hut in death. 
1 had secured liis watch some time before, 
to ascertain the hour. I had hardly sq- 
cured the much- valued resemblance of 
my husband before 1 heanl a loud noise 
in the hall adjoining ray bedroom i I 
moved softly to the door, and hxiking 
through the keyhole, discovered tM'o 
sepoys knocking a chest of drawers to 
pieces. ] was struck with horror, know- 
jug their next visit would be to ray apart- 
ment. My children and three feiuale 
servants were at this time lying on the 
mat Just before a door which opened into 
the back verandah, and which, at the 
commencement of the mutiny, seemed the 
safest place, a.s shots were fired at tho 
windows, and wo were obliged to move 
as fist as possible from tliem. I whis- 
pered my ayah (native riur.se) that the 
sepoys were in the hall, and told her to 
from the door. She took the chil- 
dren under iny be(l, and begged me to go 
there also. 1 had no time to reply, for 
the door we had just left was at that in- 
stant burst open. I got under the l)ed, 
and was no sooner there than .several 
shots were fired into the r<K)m; but al- 
though tlie door was open, nobody entered. 
I took up a musket-ball which fell close 
to me under my bed. The cliildren w'ere 
screaming with terror at the fire, and I 
expected onr last hour was come; but, 
making one eflort to save my babes, I 
got from my hiding-place, and flew into 
a small adjoining room off the back stair- 
case. I opened the window, from wdiich 
I only saw two housekeepers. I returned 
instantly to ray bedroom, desiring my 
ayah to take my little balw in her arms ; 
I took Charles in my own ; and, opening 
the door of the buck stairs, ran down 
them as <piick as 1 could. When w e got 
to the bottom, we found several sepoys on 
guard at the back of the house. 1 showed 
tliern my babes, and told my ayah to in- 
form them tliey might take all we had if 
tliey would spare our lives. One of them 


desired us to sit down in the stable with 
tlie horses; another looked very surly, 
but did not prevent our going there. 
While we stayed in the stable, I told the 
ayah I had my husbaiul’s watcli, and re- 
quested she would hide it for me. She 
dug up some earth with her fingers and 
threw over the watch, and put two or 
three cliatties upon it. had not been 
seated five minutes before we wore or- 
dered away by a third sepoy. ITc told 
us to go into the fowl-house, which had a 
bamboo front to it; and in consequence 
we were (piito exposed to view till the 
.same man brought us an old mat, which 
we made use of by placing it before the 
door to bide ourselves; and afterwards 
the same kind seiK)y brought my little 
boy half a loaf of bread to satisfy Ida 
hiuig(T. Here I suppose we sat abo(it 
three hours ; I in the greatest agony of 
mind, endeavouring to quiet my dear 
Charles, whom I found it very difficult 
to pacify, he was so alanned by the con- 
stant firing, and cried sadly to go out 
several times. I saw the se|>oy8 from 
my concealment taking ont immense loads 
of onr goods on their backs, tied up in 
table-cloths and sheets ; they all w ent by 
way of the ramparts, which made me fear 
they had still pos.session of the works.* 
I know not how 1 was supported; througli 
the mercy of l^rovidence 1 fainted not ; I 
kept n)y senses through all the horrors of 
the niglit and inoining. What I most 
dreaded to hear was iny Imsband’s mur- 
der;, and 1 really believe 1 should have 
braved death, and searched for liin> on 
the parade, had not the situation of my 
babes withheld me from the rash attempt; 
my dread of having them murdered in 
my al>sence, or leaving them wretched 
orphans, made me remain in this place of 
concealment. 1 hoped for the arrival of 
t.-e 19th dragoons fromArcot; the few 
lines Colonel Fancourt wrote in his room 
I thought most probably were intended 

• M.ijov Churlfs Armstrong, of the Madras 
ehtablishiiient, who was stationml ut (youty, 
clianced to aTri\o on ttu* glacis of Vellore beUMren 
night and morning, and was seen iind rhallcngeil 
by ibe mutineers trom the ramparts. On 
In'* name he received a volley of musketry, which 
bioke both his legs. As he lay bleeding and 
helple>8 on the giopnd, n savage fakir came up 
and dispatched him . — East Ind. Milttorjf Cal. 
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to be sent express to Colonel Gillespie 
(who was tliat morning coming to spend 
a few days with us) ; but whether Colonel 
F. had the means of sending oi}‘ his 
dispatch or not, I was quite ignorant; 
still, however, I thou^t the news must 
rcAch (’oloncl Gillespie on the road by 
some means or other ; and seeing a tre- 
mendous firing at the gates strengthened 
my hopes that the regiment was arrived. 
Our house appeared at this time quite de- 
serted by the sepoys ; but sinhlenly several 
of them rnslied into the Ampound, and 
called out (as my ayah said) to find and 
murder me. She requested me to go into 
the further corner of the fowl-house, 
which T did, taking Charles with me ami 
covering liim ivitli my gowm. I had 
much tlitficulty to Keep him quiet, he 
screamed so ; every instant I exiiected we 
ehould all be murdered ; but the firing at 
the gate became now so strong, that they 
were obliged to fly to it, and once more 
vacated the house, by which means >vc 
escaped death. I was so thirsty as se^ eral 
times to drink dirty water out of a dirty 
chatty, and gave the same to iny dear 
Chnrles also. At last I heard distinctly 
tlie horses of the 10th on the drawbridge, 
and huz/a repeated aloud ; then I hoi>ed 
everything, and pr(?sently after heard 
tliem enter the fort. An officer rode in, 
and called for me by name, but 1 could 
not answer or move. Again 1 heard my 
name repeated, and saAv an otfu’er in a 
red jacket 1 thought looked like iny hus- 
band. J sprung forward to meet him; 
it Mas Mr. Maclean. 1 called for my 
husband : he told me he was alive. (Co- 
lonel Gillespie and Mr. Maclean then 
joined us, and bodi gave me the same 
assurance. They took me up stairs and 
placed me on a chair, giving me wine 
and water to drink. When tlie agitation 
of my mind was calmed, they told me 
t’ohniel 1 ' lucoiirt was wounded, though 
i.ot dangt rously, and that he must be kept 
quiet. About an hour after, 1 was told 
by the surgeon qf the COth ray Imshand 
Mils in danger," but that worse wounds 
had been cured ; they were flesh wounds, 
and the halls had not lodged. Hope still 
made me think he would recover. I 
Would not even ask to see him, tliinking 
the sight of me might agitate U’ai too j 
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much, Alas ! I found too late there was 
no ho[)e from the first; he breathed his 
last about four o’clock the same evening. 
"Ifiiank God he died easily; his death 
was happy, I am fully satisfied, for he 
livcil religiously, and met his death in the 
faithful discharge of his duty.”* 

It aj)peared aftei wards that Colonel 
Faneoiirt lira! been shot by the sepoys as 
he M'as proceeding t(» the main-guard, and 
that he iiad been found by some of the 
dragoons in a dying state. Other 
w ives and mothers suffered equally with 
the lady whose inbTcsting narrative we 
have given at full length. In all 14 or 
1.5 llritisli oflicers ami about 100 Hritish 
soldiers were massacred. At about 
7 o’clock in the morning tw'o oflicers and 
a surgeon, whose (juarters W(uv near to 
tlic Furojx'an barracks, contrived to get 
ill, and took the conmuiud of the remains 
of tlie four companies of the OOth. These 
few men soon made a sally from the bar- 
racks and gained po.ssi'ssion of the six- 
poiuider which the mutineers had been 
using: they then fought their way through 
tlieir assailants, till they reached the ram- 
parts and a gatcMay, on the top of which 
!S(*rjeant llrodie, with his Furopean guard, 
contimud most gallantly to resist the 
whole* boely of the insurgents. This 
Ilrodie was the hero of tlie day, for he 
fought on, and maintained his post for 
several hours after all the officers had 
been killed. 

8uch Mas fhe state of things when 
Colonel Gillespie, who comniauded at 
Areot, received the dismal tidings of 
what was doing at V ellore. Faucourt and 
Gillespie were old friends and fellow- 
soldiers — they luul served together in St. 
Domingo- and they had been made happy 
by being stationed near to each other iu 
the CaiTiatic. Gilh’sjiie had appointed to 
dine with his friend and family on the 
preceding day, and to sleep iu their quar- 
ters at Vellore : but just as be mounted 
his horse to ride over, some Jettere had 
arrived from the governinent, and thesti 
requiring iimnediate answers, comjn‘lIed 
him lo send an excuse and postpone his 

• Narratne of the I insurrection nt Vellore in 
tlie 5^■a^ laOG. b> the wriilow ol Colonel Fuiicourt, 
111 ‘ The Plain Englishman.’ 

N 
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visit till tlie mon-ow. Had it not been 
for the imperative circumstance of duty 
which deUiined him at Arcot, (Colonel 
Gillespie would almost inevittddy have 
shared the catastrophe of his brave friend. 
Oil the morning of the 10th lie mounted 
his horse at six o’clock, with tlic inten- 
tion of riding over to Vellore in time for 
breakfast. It was at this instant that he 
received the news of the tragic fate of 
Colonel Fancourt, and of the horrors tljal 
Avere still prevailing. Not a moment 
was to be lost; and, therefore, collecting 
instantly a troop of the IDtli dragoons, 
Avhose horses were ali-ea«ly saddled, and 
ordering the galloper guns to follow with 
all iMissible speed, he applied the spur, 
and went off at the racing jiace. 'Fhe 
distance from Arcot to Vellore is about 
sixteen English miles. It was seldom 
jierforrned in so short a time. So eager 
was Ccdonel (xillespie to reach the place 
that he was considerably in advance of 
his troop of dragoons, when Serjeant 
Hrodie, who had burned almost bi*^ last 
cartridge, descried him from the top of 
thv^ gateway, llrodie, who lunl served 
witli him in St. Domingo, turned to his 
drooping comrades and said, “ If (\)Ionel 
(xillespie be alive, liere he is at the head 
of the lltth drag<jons, and (iod Almighty 
has sent him from the Wst Indies, to 
save our lives in the East!” Regardless 
of his own ^afely, and in the face of a 
furious lire, poured upon him from the 
walls and close round lowers, the C’olonel 
pushed towards tlie bastion and the gate- 
way. There, a eliain, formed of the sol- 
diers’ belts, being Jet down liy Serjeant 
Ih'odie, the (kiJoiud grasped it, and was 
pulled up tJie face of the work. The 
poor survivors of tJie G!)th Aveleomc'd Iiim 
as a deliverer; and, at his word of com- 
mand tliey prornjilly formed, charged 
with the bayonet, and drove the muti- 
neers from that part of the works'. Gil- 
lespie then waited till his dragoons and 
his galloper guns came up. Upon their 
arrival orders were given to blow oiien 
the gate, and, this being done, the dra- 
goons dashed ihrongh the gateway into 
tile fortress, and were soon followinl by 
some native cavalry of Fort St. George 
who were quarteied at Arcot. The mu- 
tineers and iusut gents were numerous. 


and they were desperate: they seemed 
determined to maintain the battle in the 
interior of the fortress ; but the sudden 
charge of our cavalry, and then the fire 
of our ^llopers, broke them and dis- 
persed them. From 300 to 400 of the 
mutineers w.se cut to pieces on tlie 
spot; some hunaietU threw down th«ir 
arms and cried tor quai ler, while the rest 
ded in all directions. A considerable 
number escaped through the sally-port ; 
but some hundreds Avere taken in liiding 
places, and imprisoned. The disaffeetioii 
had not reached the native cavalry, for 
they charged as fieretdy as our owm horse, 
and their sabres were as deeply stained 
as those of the Engli.sh dragoons wdth the 
blood of their misguided mutinous coun- 
trymen.* 

The standard of Tippoo Siiltaun had 
been hoisted on the palace within the 
fortress almost as soon as the insnnvetiou 
broke out, and no doubt w'as entertained 
that the sons of Tippoo who inhabited 
that palace were partakers in the plot. 
(!olon(‘l (xillespie felt so well assured of 
this fact, that in the first emotions of in- 
dignation and horror occasioned by the 
death of his dear friend Fancourt, and 
the shocking spectacle which presented 
itsidf on all sides, he w’onld have con- 
sented to the demands of our enraged 
soldiers who Avere lient upon entering the 
palace. Hut he yielded to the entreaties 
of some of the persons Avho had the care of 
the Tippoo family ; and though he could 
not Ik* persuaded of their iniKK'enee, he 
condescended to take the Mysorean princes 
under Jiis protection ; and he sent them 
shortly after with a good guard down to 
Madras. It was reported and believed in 
the army that if Colonel Gillespie had 
not acted with such promptness and 
spirit, the insurgents, in the course of a 
few' days, would have been joined by 
5(),0t)0 men from Marawa, My. sore, and 
other parks, f 

* '« We state this fact," says a writer in the 
Quarterly Iteview, “ upon the high authority of 
a re«pocUil)h» ollicer, who belonged to the I'Jlh 
diagooua, and was with them on this memorable 
occasion." — XXXVI. 

t Biographical Memoirs of the late Miijor- 
(ieueral Sir K. R. Cillespie, as quoted in tlie 
‘ East India Military Calendar.* The brave bil- 
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Two of the princes were clearly ascer< 
taincd to have tampered with the garrison 
at Vellore previously to the mutiny. It 
was expected that some attempt would he 
made to rescue them while on the road 
to Madras ; but there was nothing of the 
sort. 'I’he elder of Tii)poo's sons on 
reaching Tort St. George sought an in- 
terview with the governor, Tiord William 
Jlentiiick, and e.Mrnestly infrcated to he 
a Honed to remain on the coast; hut 
Moize-ud-l)eeu, die younger prince*, who 
was far more ciil[)ahle than Jiis hi-other, 
made no such effort ; and they w’ere im- 
mediately eiuharked withtlieir attendants 
on lioard the ‘Giilloden’ of 74 guns, 
wliich bore the admirars flag, and pro- 
ceeded dir(*ct for Heiigal and Calcutta. 
TI»e exc(*llent officer on the adniirid’s 
staff, from nhom w*e have alivady «|noted, 
adds a few particulars. “ We were offi- 
eially ejnplojed in receiving them on 
boanl, and making arrangement.sfor their 
accommodation, and witnessed the strong 
emolions of terror w hich they expressed 
on that occasion. To persons of their 
effeminate lialiits, wlio had never l)efore 
touched salt water, and were bred up in 
the most indolent retirement, this tran.si- 
tion was indcc*il most strange. They were 
suddenly conveyed by a ra])id march to 
Madras, hurried through the tremendous 
'iiirf, and hoisted up, half dead with fright 
and sea-sickness, into a huge fabric, wdiicJi 
they contemplated as a j)risoii, perhaps as 
their tomb. The rolling of the ship, and 
the roar of lier guns, as she saliiteil the 
fovt on weighing from the roads, com- 
pleted th(*ir agitation. They regarded 
all around them with suspicion, and gave 
themselves up for lost ; nor could they lx? 
persuadeil of their personal safety, or that 
tliey would soon be joined, in Bengal, 
l)y their families, who were proceeding 
thither Ijy land. Their removal from 
Vellore was undoubtedly a measure of 
judicious policy, although the idea of 
their attempting to recover the throne of 
.Mysore was absurd."’* 

But if the idea of recovering possession 


I'>spie Has killed in isu, at the assault of Ka- 
liinga, in the Nepaul country. 

* E. H. Locker, Esq., Massacre of Vellore, in 
‘ The Plain Englishman.’ 


of the lost and partitioned kingdom of 
Tipptx) Sultaun was absurd, it was never- 
theless -very iwssible for the insurgents to 
have thrown parts of that country biiek 
into anarchy, and to have devastated some 
portions of the Garnatic. But for the 
promptitude of (’oIoul'I (Bllospie some of 
the Mysorean leaders might iitive done 
at least as much mischief and have caused 
as much trouble and expense as Dlioon- 
diali Waugh. 

On the first intelligenee of the sangui- 
nary outbreak, and before it was known 
bow far the eonsjnracy and the disaffec- 
tion of tlm sepoys might spread, some- 
thing very like a panic prevailed among 
tlie English, who, in many places, were 
surrounded by none but natives and native 
troops. While this alarm lasted, many 
rasli and some ridieuloiis proceedings were 
resorted to. The commanding officer of 
Palamcottah, dreaming incessantly of 
plots and assassinations, suddenly dis- 
armed the sepoy garri.son, compelled his 
ollicers to shut themselves up with him 
ill a large house, into whu h he collected 
their wives and ehildren, and having 
strongly hai'ricadoed it, he sent off for 
the assistance of a regiment of English 
eavalry, having fully persuaded himself 
that /iis last hour was come. This panic 
fear was w-ilhout any foundation. The 
sepoys, when deprived of their ruusketS, 
remained in the fort, hxiking with tran- 
quil surprise oii the absurd procedure ; and 
when at length their arms were restored 
to them, they resumed tlieir duties with- 
out a murmur against tlie gross injustice 
which hail been offered to their hoiiour- 
able fidelity.* The alarm exteinled even 
to Fort St. George and the city of Madras, 
where many persons believed that tliere 
was a deep laid conspiracy to destroy the 
whole of the white ]iopulation, and thu.s 
to overturn the British empire in India. 
The dispossessed iVabol) of the Carnatic, 
who was now residing at Madnus as a 
mere ixinsionaiy of tlie (Jonqiany, was 
strongly suspected by these alarmists to 
be involved in the plot; -and tiiis snspi- 
don gave rise to some ludicrous scenes. f 

• E. H. Locker, Ksrj., Ma>.«!arre of Wllore, kr. 

+ “ It Imppenf'il just at this time ttiat liP (llif 
ia1>ob) jfavp a splendid nati'li (an e\liil>i1iori ol 
lancing-girla) on the circuiruision of Ins clnld. 
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Every black face, says one wlio was pre- 
sent, \vas now regarded with doubt, and 
the sepoys, proverbially faithful to their 
officers, though grievously wronged by 
tlieir suspicions, were brought into a dan- 
gerous state of excitement by this very 
distrust. Tlie attention of the Madras 
government was directed to every mea- 
sure of precaution. 

A few days after the massacre T^ord 
William Bentinck stated to the council 
that he had not read all the code of mili- 
tary regiihitioiis ; that he knew uothiiuj 
about the shaving of the beards, clij)ping 
of mustachios, obliterating of the caste 
marks on the forehead, and deprivation 
of the ear-rings ; that lie had only been 
very lately informed of tlu‘ changes in 
the dress of the seymys, distinct fr<im the 
new turban, and that the kiunvledge of 
this fact, and the advices received from 
Vellore, induced him to propose the im- 
mediate susiieusion of the orders regard- 
ing the turban, the marks of easte, the 


to whk’h all lilt* oliiof persons of the fjovornment 
were niMted. 'I'he Cfumeil, some of whose mem- 
bers wern infe< te»t with these false siispieions, 
fjmeiiMl this WHS a eoritrivaneo to colleet all the 
pnnei])}il liuropeiuis into the pukee of ('hepank, 
and there s.icrilice tlie wliole at one blow ’ They 
mot in Secret mnsaltalion, and determined to 
declinu the invitation ; hut liord William llen- 
Linck, who disdained these ajipreheiisions, con- 
sidered it proper to shoiv no distrust m his own 
person, tow aids the niihob, and restdved to attend 
the couniionj 

“ 'I'he wnti'r of this artiele, with .mother olHcer 
on tin* ht.dl of the naval eoniuiaruler-in chief, was 
sent to represent him on this oce ision, and ac- 
companiecl I.onl William llentincK to the palace 
As die CHirin^e moved slowly alone hetwi-eii the 
files of llritiah tioops which lined the wav from 
the fjovernnient house to lUiep.iuk, In- is free to 
ow'n that he discovered some intuition of that 
/pialm wliich is s.iid to have been formeiK e\ 
jieiienced by certain persoiiB on (heir way to Ty- 
iiuni ; and this seii-.,itioii was not much Inltl^atetl 
by liavin;,' in his pocket a curious <lafrf;er, whicli 
the admiral (who never knew fear) readied 
down fioin his ta'nn before they left the ahip, 
and, leiidiii'; one lo himself, and" another to his 
comji.inion, hunioiously obseryod, ‘ It would 
I'-e as well to ha\o a little play for their lives in 
cast) ot a struei'le.’ 

” The natch, however, went off exfrtnnely 
w»‘ll, al! hour'll scarce a lOiiropean except tJiein- 
seUes appealed in the immense company wlilch 
asstmibled on the ecc.ision ; and the poor naboh, 
H'l fii liom meditatmj? slaiij'hter, was alarmed 
even at the suspuion, .md tlreiided if ns much as 
tlie council.”— r. 11. l.Of’kcr, Es«|. Massacre of 
\ el’.ore, in ‘'jhe Plain Eii;,'U.shm.ia.' 


ear-rings, &c. It appears that these 
orders, though they had never been en- 
forced or so much as known to the native 
troops, really existed in writing in some 
old regulations, consisting of regimental 
orders respecting drill, dress, discipline, 
&c. ; that tb< y had no place in the addi- 
tional orders to whioh, as requiring the 
haiiction of (iovemmour, the attention of 
JiOrd William Bentinck anil the council 
was reque.sted hy the coinTuander-iii-chief. 
But as Lord William took it upon him- 
self to adopt a regular military code, and 
to eiifoi ce its articles, whether old or new, 
he ought surely to have read and to have 
carefully .studied botli, even though the 
old regulations did lill IfiO folio slieets. In 
a ei\ iliau the omission miglit have been 
iiioic excusable, but his lordship was a 
soldiiM*, a geii(‘ral officer, and one who 
prided himself in his military character 
and aoquiremonts. llis lordship, however, 
frankly deelared that he liad read only 
the new or tidditional set of orders, and 
that he was ignorant of there hidiig any- 
thing ill the dormant orders of the old 
regulations calculated to oiloud the pre- 
jiiilices of the native troops ; and that he 
thought the best remedy would be to re- 
voke those particular urdei's altogether. 
In conformity with this opinion the gover- 
nor-general in council sent a resolution to 
the officer now in command at V\*llore ; and 
the conimander-iu-chief adJres.scd a cir- 
cular letter to all the commanding officers 
of divisions, and of tlie subsidiary forces 
at Hyderabad* and in Travancore, ac- 
quainting them that the rule about the 
beards, mustachios, ear-rings, ami fore- 
head marks was to be set aside, and that 
the old turban was to be restored unless 
wdiere the native officers aud soldiers 
should he found to prefer the new one. 
This last clause, which left the natives 
to choose what turban they should wear, 
was objected to by flie governor in coim- 

• Although there was notnassarre, very serious 
agitations occurred in the siihsidiary force at 
llyderahnd, about the turl)nn, the marks of caste, 
the be-snls, tte. 'i’he wliole force of 10,000 men 
was thiowu into disord-.T. The commanding 
officer. Colonel Montresor, with the concurrence 
of C.\ptain Sydenham, the ri si.t'Mit, wisely look 
upon himseir the responsibility of revoking those 
obnoxious orders; and thereupon the disorder 
and the discontent ceased instantly. 
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cil, and Sir JnhnCradock as commauder- 
ia-chiel‘ deferred to the objection. 

A .«!pecial commission was appointed 
to iiKjnire into the origin and causes of 
tlic iimtiny at Vellore. It appeared to 
this coil) mission that the innovulioiis in 
dress and tlie residence and efmdnet of 
the ISlysorc family at Vellore ^^ere tlie 
chief if not tlie sole causes ; and ahnndaiit, 
evidi'jice wius f)n)dnced to prove not only 
that there had been a previous plot, but 
also that it had betai eonei*rted to l){‘.ein 
the insurreetion and massacre as earl> as 
the 1 7th »)f June. A ooinmunlertion to 
this elVect had been made on the uielit of 
the IfJh of June to :m Ihi;,!. Ii ('I’.V'cr oi* 
the garrison by M\istap)ia lit g, a sepoy j 
of the first hatialion 1st native iiifantry ; ' 
but the hai;ili.'jhmau luivl most im\\iselv 
referred the eommunieation to some of 
the nati\e oflicers. and these men, deep 
in the plot lliemselves, liad suee(.e<hMl in 
indueing ibe Iwlief that no discontent 
existed, and that Mustajilia lk*g v/as mad. 
Tin* last assertion \'vas tlie more easily 
eretlited as Muslapha was an habitual 
ilruiiltard.''' 

A general court-martial was appointo<l 
l)y tlie eomm:in<ler-in-chi('f to t!-y the mu- 
tineers of Vh-Ilore. On the 2nd of S(*])- 
teniber, the cornnuinder-in-cliief sub- 
mitted to the governor and eoimeil of 
Madras, two pnipositions, botli of wliieh 
arc said to have hcen strongly supporteil 
by the llriti.di commanding olficei’s of 
the .southern and My.sore districts. The 
first of these propositions was, that the mii- 
tineei’S condemned to death by the native 
general court-martial should be executed, 
not all ill one place, but in detachments, al 
the different divi>ions of the army. To this 
measure, as indicating a suspicion of every 
part of the native army, all the mem- 
bers of the council refusal their assent. 
The second proix^sition of the coraniandcr- 
in-chief was, that the piilty legiinents 
should be erased from the army li.st and 
disbanded, 1 1 received the assent of the 
majority of the council: but l.ord Wil- 
liam llentinek negatived it upon his own 
authority and responsibility, urging that 

• There Mras, hnwf'ver, no doubt of Mustapha 
Bejf’s fidehty. Tlie so%ernmt*nt fifierwards pre- 
Mntud bnn with i^OuO xupeeif and a j^old meflal. 


IGu 

such a step would only serve to perpe- 
tuate recollections wliieli it, would be the 
pint of pnuhMice to endeavour to extin- 
guish. This eoiilliet of' powders was fol- 
lowed by another, for the supreme ^o- 
veruineiil at Vaicnlta, agreeing iu ojanion 
wifli tlie con:m:u!dei-in-(‘iM(f, and the 
nuiioiity of tlu' toimeil of Mailras, au- 
jiiilleil (he act of Lord William Ik'Utinck, 
and onlered the eraiuri* of the guilty re- 
giments to be made iniiiA'diabJy. 

A.s a jirelirninarA to tlie trial of the pri- 
stmers. Sir JoJm Cradock li.ul directed 
Lientciiant-C^ilonel Forbes and Lieutenant 
(.'ixnubs, to nlve'^tifIate lbi*ir rumpnrttliic 
th’linquimey. These two offeevs rejxjrted 
that they could not make comparisons or 
di'-tlnctioiis, as all appeared about equally 
guilty. l>ut as there were (iOo of them, 
it became an embjirrassing question how 
to deal wdth them. The eoiuniander-iii- 
<‘hief pressctl for a general l»anishment. 
The siipiemc go^e^lment at (''aleutta re- 
eoinnieiidcd tliat the exceuliou of some of 
till* ringleaders should be followed by a 
geiK'ral amrucsty. Lord William Heii- 
tliiek leconmieiuled a tcmportiry coiitinu- 
aiKM* of the imprisonment, as this would 
Ic.ne scopi' for acting according to cir- 
cumstances. Ik'sides tlie COO .sepoys, 
tliere w'cre alxHit .^'Oti men, fugitives from 
Vellore, who claimed the attention of the 
M:idras government. It was felt to be 
dang,erous to let all these peoiJe loo-.e in 
a eountiT wi lately the r^cene of conspi- 
raey and revolt, im<l therefore the reeoni- 
meiidation of his lordship for tlie tempo- 
rary eoutinuaiiee of imprisonment was 
adopted by all the couneil except Sir 
John ( haidock, wdio w as still of opinion 
that all the mutineers ought to be ba- 
nished from Tiulia. The native general 
court-martial sentenced a few of the mu- 
tineers to death, as having been the most 
culpable in the massacres. The exeeii- 
tioiis took place under circumstances of 
peculiar solemnity. On the firing of a 
sigrnal gun, a certain number were hanged, 
and others shot by their comrades or^ 
blown fVom tlie mouths of cannon at the 
same instant, in presence of all tlie troops. 
The .spectacle struck terror along the 
whole line. But the abandonment of the 
objectionable regulations proved the most 
effectual means of re-establishing disci- 
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plinc and the public traiKpiillity.* Still, 
however, the piiuic eontiuued in many 
(piarters, and as cowaidiee is nearly al- 
ways oriul, those wlio feared th(3 most 
raised a loud clamour ajrainst fjOrd Wil- 
liam Hentinclv for hein^ too merciful and 
induljient. Tlicsi* men seemed to have 
forj^otten that hundiods of the guilty 
sepoys had lieen cut to ]neces in Vellore 
by the I'Jtli dragoons and the native 
Madras cavalry, 'i’heir outcry excited 
or bewildered otliei's, for even the coni- 
inander-iii-chief (aud we would not ac- 
cuse Sir .John Cradockof cowardice) con- 
demned the S 3 stem of mildness and conoi- 
liation, and contended that great severity 
was necessary'. The supreme govern- 
ment at (’alciitta, too, gave up their jdaii 
of amnesty, and .seemed to see no resource 
except in Sir John Cradock’s dreadful 
plan of a general lianislniieut — a ilreadful 
plan indeed, as, in tlu* eyes of all the 
llindns, banishment was more terrible 
than death, lly this tiin(‘ Sir (Jeorge 
Barlow Knew that he was superseded, and 
that Jyord Minto was on hi.s way to India 
as governor-general. Under such cir- 
cumstances it was not likely that Barlow 
slinuld nvsort to any decisive measure, or 
attempt to overrule the noble governor of 
Madras. TiOrd William Bentinck w^as 
tlierefore left to jKTsevere in his system 
of mildness and conciliation. By degrees 
most of tin* prisoners were relea.sed ; and 
although tin.)' were all declared incapable 
of serving the Uompany again, some of 
tin? least guilty of them were allow'ed 
small pensions for their past services. At 
the same time liis lordship adopted va- 
rious precautions, altering the distrilmthin 
of the army, and bringing together the 
native and Unropean tnxips which had 
previously been bnikeii into insulated de- 
lachmeuts.f If his conduct, his careless- 
iie.ss, or his love of innovation or of quick 
reforms had contributed to that fearful 
catastrophe, his lordship’s management 
after the insurrection appears, in our 
humble ajiprehension, to have been wise, 
generous, humane, and altogetlier admir- 
able. But the Court of Directors, w'ho 
were greatly dissatisfied with otlier acts 

* Account in ‘ The Plain Englishman.* 

t Auber. 


of Ixird William’s government, did not 
consider the atonement sullieieiit for the 
original error ; and, perhaps, some of that 
hoiionrablc court did not approve of his 
lordsliip’s leniency, there being at this 
period a very general belief iu the effi- 
cacy and abs()lu> necessity of extensive 
capital punishments. '^J'he Directors first 
received intelligence of ihc mutiny of 
Vellore, on the 1 7th of February, 1807, 
iu a secret dispatch from Madras. It is 
said that their resolution w'as immediately 
taken U> reeall his lordship. A shoit lime 
aft<T, they received a lethT from General 
Sir 'J’liomas Maitland, then the crown-ap- 
pointed governor of Ceylon, to whom the 
panic-stricken commandant of Palameot- 
tah had written, when his fears were at 
the highe.'^t, representing, in very extra- 
ordinary terms, that a desperate conspi- 
racy had taken deep root along all the 
coast, and that nothing but European aid 
I could save our Indian cm [lire from being 
wrecked.* This confirmed the honour- 
able Court in their resolution , and on the 
‘27th of April, after the question had been 
twice postponed, it was resolved by ballot 
— “ tliat although the zeal and integrity <<f 
the present governor, I.ord William Ben- 
tinek, are deserving'of the Com t’s jqipro- 
bation : yet, w hen they consider the un- 
happy events which have taken place at 
Vellore, and also other parts of his lord- 
ship’s adininistralion which have come 
before them, the Court are of opinion, 
that it is expedient, for the restoration of 
confidence in the Company’s goveniinent, 
that Lord William Bentinck should be 
removed, and he is hereby removed ac- 
cordingly.” 1’hey also determined that 
Mr. Petrie, a member of the Madras 
council, should take charge of the govern- 
ment as soon as their dispatch should be 
received; and that Sir John Cradock 
should as instantaneously be removed 
from his post of commander-in-chief of 
the forces in that presidency .f 

* Auber. 

t In the dispatch communicating the resolu- 
tion of recall, the (^urt t>aid,'*W itli respect to Lord 
William Bentinck, of the uprightness of his in- 
tentions, and his regard for our service, iic have 
no doubt, and wo have had pleasure m express- 
ing our aatisfactiou with dilfeicnt meastiros of 
his government ; but others, which we felt our- 
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I.ionl Minto, who had left England se- 
veral months before this resolution of 
recall, reached Madras, on his way to 
lk*rigal, in July, 1807 ; and there gave his 
sanction to the n\easurcfi of lenity which 
liad been pursued or reconnnended by 
Lord William llentinck towards the niii- 
tineers. Hut this sanction of the new 
governor-general could not rescind the 
resolution of the merchant-princes of 
liCadcn hall-street, or stop the edict which 
was now upon the ocean. The Directors’ 
dispatch reached Madras on the 17 th of 
September. It was desired to continue 
to Lord William, during the remainder of 
his stay at Madras, the honours which he 
had enjoyed when governor; but lie de- 
clined receiving them, on account of the 
terms in which his removal was announced 
in the letter of the(’oiirt. Tt had been 
usual to allow the superseded govenior 
the nominal possession of his office until 
the arrival of his successor, or until he 
could conveni<'ntly embark for Europe ; 
but his lordship’s funelions ceased imme- 
diately oil the receipt of the Directors’ 


sches obligf^d ill tliL* course of the last \ear to 
<lisappro\e, imf'aiml oiir I’oulidoiici* in him.” 
'I’hey did not state the in«<fan(rs in wlnoli liis 
lordship had incurred i heir disapprobation ; but 
if appears to liavt* liom pudlv noli understood 
by people in India \%hat these insttinres ven*. 

His lordship, without the consent or Know- 
ledge of the C'oiiit of nircctors. had gone to (’ab 
eutta to confer ^^ilh the governor-gioif‘ral ; ami 
this was held to be contrary to rule and lue 
cedent and acts of parliament, whicli foibade 
such commiinical urns escept fliroiigh tlie coun- 
cils. lie had made some altei.itions m the re- 
venue system; and although tliet’onrt concuried 
in his views at tirst, ii dilTcrcnce of opinion alter- 
wards aro.se among them, and Ins lordship was 
taxed by one parly as having been too prccipi- 
Ijite. Another cause of di'.art'ection was tlie em- 
ploymoTit of military men in civil duties and 
ollicps Ills lordship had appointed ('aptain 
(iraiit, of his body-guard, to be the bead of the 
police* .and ogainst this appointment in parti- 
cular Sir Henry Owillmi, one of the puisne 

XT...!..... i..wi :r.Tro,,.i.<ia .r. .... r.aaM..c 


ship's pror 
nuvatora. 

TJiere were other and secret causes of enmity, 
which no doubt had tbeir weight both at M.idras 
and in London. IIis lordship, who carried linan- 
cial reforms into every department of the govern- 
ment, liad made exit naive retrenchments, and 
had iKildly sethis face against jobbery and pecu- 
lation. 


dispatcli. No mciisurcs luul liecii taken 
U) ciiabb' his lordsliip to return homo, 
and but for the kmclness of Admiral Sir 
Edward Pellew, he would have been ol>- 
liged to riMuain at Mailra'*, stripped of all 
authority, and in a very humiliating situ- 
ation, until the departure of the homeward 
boinul tiect of ludiamcn. 

(General Sir John Liadock did not sub- 
mit so (piictly to the edict of the (biirt of 
Directors : he could not doubt of the ( 'om- 
paiiy’s right to dismiss from tlic command 
of the t’ompaiiy’s own tioops; Itut In* 
doubted — and other men shared his doubts 
--whether the Company liad the power 
or right to deprive him of tin* command of 
the king’s troops ; and, at first, lie refused 
to relinquish the latter command. It is 
astonishing that some fatal mischief did 
not, at sonic time, spring from these fre- 
quent and violent collisions of authority. 
Mr. JMric, the pro-tciiqiore governor, 
and the council, intimated that they would 
resort to tJio powers vested in them by 
charter and acts of parliament to enforce 
obedience ; and they Ibrlhwith appointed 
Major-General Hay MacdowalJ. of the 
King’s service, then on the stuff, to tlie 
command in chief of the whole arm>. 
Sir John Cradock thought it prudent to 
submit, and to take his departure for 
England as soon as he possibly could. 

Oil reaching England, l^ord William 
Hentiiick inellectiially endeavoured to 
obtain from the chairman of tlic Goiirt of 
Directors a specific enumeration of the 
causes and eirciirnstanccs which liad led 
to his nnccrcniornons recall. The chair- 
man having declined to state the causes, 
his lordsliip addressed a jioweiTuI memo- 
rial or appeal to the wliolc CVmrt of Di- 
rectors. After explaining liis conduct, 
and his ignorance of the existence of the 
old regulation about turbans, hetirds, ^tc., 
his lordship said — “ The nniriny at Vel- 
lore cannot he attributed to me, directly 
or indirectly. I have been removed from 
my situation, and condemned a.s an ac- 
complice, in measures with which I had 
no further concern than to obviate their 
ill consequences: my dismissal was ef- 
fected in a maimer harsh and mortifying ; 
and the forms which custom has pre- 
scribed to soften the severity of a misfor- 
tune, at all events sufficiently severe, were 
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on this sing!*.; occasion violated, as if for 
the express purpose of (leepeninfj^ iny dis- 
grace. "Whatever have betMi iny errors, 
they surely have not merited a punish- 
ment than which a iicavier could hardly 
have been aAvarded to the most wretched 
incapacity, or the most criminal negli- 
gence. * * * 7 it Iqi- granted, 

that the Court of Directors have been 
misinformeiU and that to place the (jiies- 
tion before them in its true light is to ob- 
tain redress. T have been severely injured 
in my character and leeliugs. For tliese 
injuries I ask reparation.” 

The answer of the (>onrt of Directors 
to this appeal was not given iintil the^oth 
of July, and then it was not very 

satisfactory to his lordsliip. It wasdilliise 
and not very intelligible: it paid many 
compliments about integrity, disinterested- 
ness, respect for the system of tlie Com- 
pany, jnirity of intention, moderation, cle- 
mency, &c.; but it justified the recall both 
of his lordship and General Sir Jolin 
Cradock, as essential to tlie wcifai-e of 
British India; and it repeated that tlie 
enforcing of the military code of regula- 
tions had been a cai)ital error, whicli had 
“ produced mifortuiiate events of an alarm- 
ing and unexampled nature, and had 
made a vast impression upon tlie general 
mind, both in India and in Europe ” 
Public opinion— or that limited portion of 
it which occupied itself about India and 
its afl'airs— was much divided as to the 
case which his lordship made out. In 
general, men judged of it according to the 
feelings and prejudices of party. In the 
eyes of the whigs the conduct of his lord- 
ship in India was faultless, and his exjda- 
nalions at home full and satisfactory ; in 
the eyes of the tories jiis whole adminis- 
tration at Madras was a fault or hlmider, 
and his defence of his conduct inipiHcnt 
and inconclusive. On botli sides there 
was gross exaggeration— the truth, as 
usual, lay between the two extremes — 
hut, though strangers to any party bias 
ourselves, we cannot wholly acquit his 
lordship of carelessness and indiscretion 
in the matter of the military regulations, 
and in his enforcing articles wliicli he had 
never read ; nor can we (knowing his po- 
litical conduct iu later times and in otiter 
countries) allow ourselves to doubt that 


he w'as too impatient in carrying out 
reforms and innovations, and too eager in 
pursuit of popularity, or of the fame al- 
ways given by one portion of the Biitish 
nation to the professors of what are too 
exclusively called liberal opinions.* 

Major IVaiVL, the deputy-adjutant-ge- 
neral, who had been ‘ippoinled by Sir 
•Jolm Cradock to prepare tl'» code of mi- 
litary regulations, and his Mijierior, the 
adjiiUint-general, were botli ortlcred to re- 
turn to Europe. They were nmch better 
acquainted with tlie character and preju- 
dices of the sepoys than was the com- 
mamler-iii-eliief, who had ]>een but a very 
short time in India mIicii he pr()])osed the 
unfortunate code. The adjutant-general 
wus subsequently restored. 

TJie massacre at Vellore, and the mu- 
tinous conduct of the native troops in 
other places, placed our Eastern empire 
in moie real danger than ever it had 
know'll bclbre. But for the fidelity and 
attachment of the sepoys that empire 
could never lia\e Ik^ch Ibrmeil, and as- 
suredly could not now be maintained. 
The new turban, it will he niulerstood, 
Avas olleiisive only to the Mohainmedaii 
part of the nativ(‘ army ; but the older for 
oblitcTating the marks of caste atVecti'd all 
the Hindu part of the army. Between 
the new turban and the attack on the 
oiitw’urd signs of caste, all the native forces 
would have been disgusted and driven 
into mutiny. It is true that the Mussul- 
man cavalry hu\o subsequently submitted 
to greater changes, and that there was 
nothing ill the inateriuls of the new' tur- 
ban real ly repugnant to tlieir religion ; 

* TTavins quoted rather copiously from an ex- 
cellent officer and man vho relates the events 
which le<l immediate^ to Lord A-Villi.irn Jlen- 
t nick’s recall, it is proper we should state that 
that Gentleman’s opinion differs materiallv from 
th. tv\hich we have expressed m tlie text. Other- 
wise it mi^ht be imagined that his opinions and 
our own are tin* same. 

Mr Locker SAvs “After an interval of so many ' 
veais we may safely pronounce, that in taking 
their strong measure the Court of Directors at 
home acted upon partial information, and with 
much injustice. Ford 'William IJenfinck pub- 
lisheil a report on the subject, whicli now lies 
before us; a perus.il of which will convince any 
of our readers that his conduct was justitied by 
the most satisfaetory testimony relating to this 
unhappy transaction (the mutiny at Vellore).^' 
— The Plain Engltshman. 
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but it has not boon found possible to make 
the Hindu soldiers foreeo any of their 
distinctions of caste ; aiKl at the time of 
these troubles the fanaticism both of iMus- 
sultnans and Hindus was worked upon by 
designing daring men, uho inculcated 
the belief that there was a close connec- 
tion between these innovations m dress 
and the labours of tlie f liristian inihsion- 
aries in Indiii, and that there was on the 
part of the Knglish a fixed determination 
to convert alike iSIohaminedans and Hin- 
dus to their ow n faith. Tliese propagan- 
dists of disaffection and revolt propagated 
the most monstrous stoiies without heliev- 
ing them thems(d^es. Tliey represented 
the praetioe of vaccinarion, wliieli h.id 
been recently iiitiodiieed, to the intiiiite 
benefit of the country, as a eunniiig art 
for engrafting Christianity upon Hindu 
and Mohaiuuiedaii babies. Tin* new tur- 
ban wais a hat; the iron luriiserew in 
front of it nothing but a cross. At Hyder- 
abad they reported that a imiidreil head- 
less bodies had been found on tlie lianKs 
of the liver; that tlie Knplish were build- 
ing a church, tJie sanetdication of which 
required the saeiifice of a Inn divd lic.ids ; 
and that there w.is a project for surpri‘'ing 
and murdering all the natives, with tlie 
exception of those wdio .should renounce 
their ancient failli, and plant the cross at 
their doors. Hut for these machinations 
it is very possible tliat there would have 
been no massacre at Yellorc. Yet there 
was another cause of discontent. 

Ill the year 1 70b certain regulations 
had been introduced into the Indian ai'in y, 
tlie whole form of which was in fact 
changed. Instead of single battalions of 
a thousand men, commanded by a captain 
selected from the Europeans in the Com- 
pany’s service, and a subaltern to each 
•company ; they were formed into regi- 
ments of two battalions, to which Englisli 
officers were appointed of the same rank 
and nearly in the same niiinlier as to a 
battalion in the king’s service. In this 
manner, in the regiments of the line, the 
numlier of European officers was greatly 
increased, while the number of native offi- 
cers remained stationary or w^as decreased. 
In some of the cavalry regiments the case - 
was different ; but in the infantry few of 
the native officers could be considered as 


really oitu})} irig a higher post than that 
of iioii-comiiiissioiied officers. The tiret 
effect of tliese regulations was a great and 
sudden promotion of all the older British 
officers of the (’onipany’s service ; and 
the arrival of a vast number of young 
officers from Eiiglaiul, to complete the 
establishrneiit. IMany of the old officers, 
being thus promoted and secured iu good 
retiring pensions, came home ; the young 
officei*s were new to the country, ai.d uni- 
versally ignorant of its languages and 
manners. Many of these “ (Irillins” be- 
liaved like griffins, praelising se\erity and 
harshness towards the men, and showing 
a contempt for tin* native oirieers.*^ The 
change ajipc'ars to have been most acutely 
felt by the native officers in the coast or 
Madras anil}, inan^ of whom bad enjoyed 
under 'ri])poo Sultauii the chances of 
rising to liigh rank and fortune. And 
the disaffection of these men wa.s likely 
to prene the more dangerous, as the 
whole of this preshleney liml beeu for 
}eais in a v'er} turbulent, nusettled state, 
eompaivd with the order, siiboidinatioii, 
and (ranrpiillity wliieh prevailed in ^leri- 
gal. The good understanding and eoii- 
fideucv* which before subsisted between 
the European officers and their native 
men, and which was the acknowledged 


* One of the liest and mo*!! amply ox pi'm-nrcd 
of all lln' oflictTS of onr Indian nnnv said, a few 
y*ars lator “ I nevf’r knew an nist.iiiee uf un- 
kind and f>russ liLdiuvnmr to tin* naloes of Indm 
111 a p<"rson acquainted wiLli tlieir l.iri«u,if{e .md 
man MCI s ; and it would ayqM’ar from tins fart 
ih.if, to scouie tlicir hem;,' fro.ited with that in- 
dulgence and rey.ird wliicli hoili humanity and 
policy nujiiiie, we hive only lnke enro that 
tluw' placed over them IniM that knowled;,'!! 
which is iiidHpensahle for mu< li a char^'e." — Jffi/- 
colm, Pohunil i/ist /»/</ 

.‘Some years, utter the nuifinv at Vellore a Tejifn- 
lation was niiide for all theintantry cadets to )om, 
in the first instance, the Uompanv’s Eiirop<>ari 
regiment, where thev were to continue till re- 
ported by the command mg ofhter qualified to 
join native corps. It fort iinatelY happened that 
a very aide otlicer, and one deeplv versed in 'the 
languages ol tlie East, was ay^pointed to the com- 
mand ol the Companv's Luropean re;^iment, 
and to the additional duty of mslrueting the 
young ofl'cers who arrived from England. 'ITiia 
excellent oflicer and instructor was Eieutenant- 
Colonel Thoniiu* Diier Uroughton (them Major 
Broughton), th(‘ author of those well-known 
works, ‘ Letters from a Mahratfa Camp,’ and 
* Specimens of the I’opul.ir Poetry of tho 
Hindus.’ 
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basis of our strciipth in India, was niucU 
shaken, and in some iiistanrps almost 
wholly destroyed in tli(‘ Madras army be- 
fore the arri\ Ld of l^ord William Hentinek. 
If those ties which liad formerly united 
the European olheers and native troops 
under their command had existed in full 
force, tile trajied^ of Vellore, wliich pave 
such a shock to our empire, could hardly 


have occurred. If tlie native oflicers of 
the line had not been excliuh'd from the 
liope of fui'ther honours and advance- 
uK'iits, and had not been subjected to the 
coiitumel) of a set of rasli, uninformed, 
and iiiithinkinp schoolboys, the mutiny 
would ha^e been n'pncd in the bud.* 


* M.ilrolm, Politicjil Dixl lud. 
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ADSIINTSTRATION OF l.OIiD 31 INTO. 


IIavinc toueliod at Madras in July, tlio 
new' pownior-freneral reached (’alcntta 
and entered upon the business ol‘ his oIKee 
at the iK'giiiniiig of Anpiist, 1807. Ilis 
lordship, like several of his predece.ssors, 
had eoiue out to India impressed with 
the notions that our true jiolu y was non- 
interference, that no attempt ought to he 
made to extend the limits of our posses- 
sions, or to increase the number of our 
connections with the native princes, hew 
men had inveighed so bitterly as he 
against the amhitioiis, encroaching, ag- 
grandizing spirit of Warren Hastings, or 
had dwelt more pathetically npon the 
wrongs and sufferings of the Indian states 
and peoples. Yet his lords’iiji luul not I 
been many days on the banks of the 
llooghly ere he confessed that the security 
of our empire depended upon the actual 
.superiority of our iiower, upon the sense 
which the natives entertained of that pow er, 
and iijxni the eoinparative weakness of our 
neighbours ; and before he had been many 
months in India he found himself under 
the necessity of interfering in the inter- 
nal affairs of onr neighbour and ally, the 
Nizam of the Ueccaii, whom lie soon 
reduced to be a mere cipher in his ow n 
capital. The Nizam’s minister, Meer 
Alum, died in 1808. 7’he Nizam wished 
to appoint Moonir-nl-Mulk his successor, 
but the government of ilengal preferred 
Kajah Chundu Loll, as being more fa\onr- 
ably disposed tow'ards the English in- 
terests, and by virtue of their niilitary 
force at Hyderabad the Kajah was ap- 
pointed : and from this moment the 
Nizam ceased to take any active part in 
public affairs. 

In another direction. Lord Minto saw 
the necessity of departing from the non- 
interference system ; and, though he de- 
clined more extensive engagements, he 


assisted tlie Pidshwa in reducing to sub- 
mission some of Ins refractory tributaries. 
His lordship also was made to feel that 
onr ally, tlie Kajah of Heiar, had been 
unfairly and impoliticly abandoned by Sir 
(ieorge Karlow’s treaties with Seiiidiah 
and llolkar ; and at tin* call of the rajah, 
or at the alarming prospect of fresh iii- 
\asioiis and convulsions on or near to the 
(’oinpany’s frontiers, he jirepared to esta- 
blish a permanent loree on the Nerhndda 
liver, far in advance of the frontier line 
Avhich Sir George ihirlow' liad fixed as 
our )ir plus ultni. And this advance was 
indeed absolutely lu'cessary to our pre- 
servation or to the tran((U))lity of onr do- 
ininioiis, for the Pat.'in chief Ameer Khun, 
after eommitting various murders, and 
niiikiiig various invasions, was threaten- 
ing, with a mixed aimy of Patans, Mah- 
rattas, and Piridarrers, to overrun the 
whole of llerar, and to press npon the 
(oinpariy’s territorb\s. He was advanc- 
ing towards Nagpoor w hen a Kritish force, 
under the command of (^donel Parr} 
Close, met him and drove liiiu back. 
Ameer Khan witlidrevv into Mnivva, in 
order to collect more Pindarree robbers, 
and to re-a])pear at a more opportune 
I moment. 

Active warfare was also waged in Pa- 
roda and Guzerat, in reducing some tur- 
bulent chieftains, and in preventing the 
crime of iijfanticnle, which was ver} pre- 
valent in that part of India. The troops 
under Colonel Walker planted the Com- 
pau}’s flag ill several places where it had 
never floated before, captured the fort of 
Kindador, stormed thar of Mallia, and 
extendi d our real dominion on the side of 
the Gnicowar’s territor}, and over one of 
the mo.^t ffonrishing tracts in Hindustan. 

The renewed alaim. about the de.'.igns 
of Bonaparte upon our Eastern empire 
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forced J-fOrd Miiito into many expensive 
eml)ashies, and into a great exteiihioii of 
diplomatie relations; and itAvas now that 
tlic Indian go\erjiment for the first time 
courted a close connection witli the Af- 
ghans ami the Ann'crs of Sinde. At the 
close of th(‘ year lflU7, it vras confidently 
rcj)orted that the I'reiich, vv ho had for a 
time destroyed our iiilluencc at Peters- 
hurgh, (^onstantinoph', and 1 eheran, en- 
tertained the design of invading India 
with tlie co-operation of Russia, 'ihirke}, 
and Persia. '1 his was a faiitiLstical i»\dra, 
a mere ehimera; nevertheless the appre- 
hensions which it excited were real and 
rather lasting. Two hardy, fieree, and 
warlike nations • the Afghans and th(‘ 
Seiks of Sinde oeenjned the eoimtries 
which Tk* between Persia and ['pjier In- 
dia, and through whieh the invaders 
must advance. These two nations had 
been morbd enemies to eacli other, hut 
Lord Minto courted the fiiendship and 
alliance of lioth. The llonouiahle Mount- 
Stuort El])hinst<)ne, who, since Vizier Ali’s 
massacre at ilemircs, had risen rapidly in 
Die Company’s service, and who had given 
proof of extraordinary abilities us resi- 
dent at the Mahratta, court of Poonah, 
was dispatched as amltassador-extraoidi- 
iiary to the Afghan court of Calnd. Ze- 
maun yiiah, w ho had tAvice invaded Upper 
India, and against whom our dif)lomaey 
and the mission of Sir John Malcolm had 
armed the Persians, had hmg ceased to 
reign, having been lietrayed by his OAvn 
family, and dethroned and then blinded 
by Priuc4^ Mahmood. Slmjah-ul-Mulk, 
the full brother of Zemaun Shah, made 
war upon Mahmood, drove him from Ca- 
bul, and placed him'^olf upon the throne. 
His success Avas owdng to his being in 
possession of almost all the jewels and 
other property of the crown, Avhich had 
b^n committed to his charge by his 
brother Zemanii. Between the years 
1800 and 1809 some half dozen more 
revolutions or civil wars had taken place; 
but Avhen Mr. Klphinstone and his splen- 
did embassy reached the court, Shujah-ul- 
Mulk was iu possession of the throne. 
He was a hanclsonie man, about 30 years 
of age, of an olive complexion, with a 
tliick black l)eard. “ The expression of 
his countenance/’ adds our distinguished 


Elchee, “ was dignified and pleasing, his 
voice clear, and his address princely. 
VVe thought at first that he had on ar- 
mour of jew'cls ; hut, on (dose inspeotion, 
Ave found this to he a mistake, and his 
real dress to consist of a green tunic, 
with large flawcl^ in gold and precious 
stones, o\cr which vacic a large* breast- 
plate of diamonds, shajicd I'kc two flat- 
tened fleins-de-lis, an ornament of the 
same kind on each thigh, large emerald 
hr.icelels on the arms (above tlie cIIkiav), 
and many otlu'r jewels in diflereiit places. 
In one of the bracelets was the Cohi 
Noor, know n to he one of the largest dia- 
monds in the world.* I’liere were also 
some strings of veiy large pearls, put on 
like cross-belts, but loose. The crown 
was about nim* inches high, not orna- 
inonted Avitli jewels, as European crowns 
arc, hill, (o appearance, entirt'ly formed 
of those j)r(‘ci()us materials. It s(*(‘med to 
he radiated like aneii'iit crowns, and be- 
hind the rays ai)pcar{‘(l peaks of purple 
velvet: some small brandies with pendants 
S(‘emcd to jirojei't from the crowai : hut 
th<‘ whole Avas so complicated and so 
dazzling, that it was iliflicnlt to under- 
stand, and imposdhle to d(*scnbe. The 
throne was covered w’itli a cloth adorned 
with p(‘arls, on which lay a sword and a 
small mace set with jeweds. The room 
was open all round. The centre was 
supported by four higli pillars, in the 
midst of whieh w'as a inailde fountain. 
The floor was covered Avitli the richest 
carpets, and round the edg;es were slips 
of silk embroidered with gold, for the 
khans to stand on. The view from tlie 
hall was beautiful. Immediately^ below 
w'as an extensive garden, full of cypresses 
and other trees, and heyondjwas a plain of 
the richest verdure; liere and there were 
I pieces of a\ ater and shining streams, and 
the whole was houiidcil by mountains, 
some dark, and others covered with 
snovv.*’f But in the midst of all this 
barbaric show our qiiicksighted Elchee 


* There h a print of tins wonderful diamond 
m Taveinier’s travels. 

f The lion. Mountstimrt nphinstone. Ac- 
count of the Kingdom of t'aubnl and its Depen- 
ilenctes in Persia, Tarlarv, and India; cornpria- 
ing a View of the AfgUaiin Nation, and a History 
of tho Dooraunee Monarchy. 
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saw that, many things foil far short of his 
expectations, that “ all Ixirc less the ap- 
pearance of a state in prosperity than of 
a splendid monarchy in decay and that 
“ nothing could exceed tlu* meanness ami 
rapacity of his majesty of Tahurs oih- 
cers."* At tliis moment, though seated on 
the tlirone, Shah Shiijali-ul-Mulk w'as not 
ill possession of his own capital ; and the 
embassy was n^ceived not at tlie city of 
Cabul, hut at Pes]nn\er, and civil var or 
a var of clans was raging in all the coun- 
try between the cities of (-abnl and Can- 
dahar. Nevertheless Mr. Klphinslone 
ably did w hat he was sent to do; and in 
June, lie concluded a treaty Avith 

Shujah-nl-Midk, in which the co-opera- 
tion of the Afghans was promised against 
the designs of the hrcncli, aaIio were de- 
clared in the treaty to have entered into 
a confederacy against the kingdom of 
Cabul V. ith ulterior viiwvs on India. The 
English, of eourse, hound themselves to 
pay for this co-operation, or to proAide 
for the expense tins iieAV ally might ineiir 
in preA^entjiig the Fivnch and other ene- 
mies of the English from travt'rsiiig his 
dominions and enti'ring upon India. 

The state of alfaii’s Avas iinudi too cri- 
tical to allow the ICnglisli embassy to 
prolong their stay. The king AA 4 IS about 
to take the field with a nniiuTons but dis- 
ordcily army ; and on the l4tli ot June 
Mr. Elphin.stone and his retinue com- 
menced their return toAvards the Indus. 
They had not travelled four miles from 
PesIiaAver ore they Avere plundered h 3 r a 
baud of robbers, of a mule loaded with 
tine shaA^ls, and with rujiees to the 
amount of about lODo/. sterling. On the 
• 20 th of June they crossed the broad Indus 


* Lord Minfo liad many sjdiMidid jire- 
aentb to tin* kiiu;. '1 Iv Afiili.in oflicfTS who re- 
(H*ived rhar^f' of tliese pr«*sonl'< kept fin* cam<ds 
on Nviuch sumo of llnnn worn sent, and even 
aci/cd four inlim; camels which )iad cntcml the 
palace by mistake. 'I'ln-y stiipped ^Ir Ivlpliiii- 
Htone’s eU*])bant-driv«'is of the r Ineij, ; and 
^^riuely msih'ed that two I'liirbsli footmen, who 
were sent to pul up the elianueliers, weie )).u-t of 
the frovernor I'enerai's piesent fo flieir Sli.ih. 

lliS Af^'li.in niaiesly himself hoeins fo have 
been rafliei cravinj^; for h-.vm^^ adiniied the 
Kii^disli silk stocUiiii's worn b> Mr. V.lpbinstone 
and the gentl'Miu-n of hn-.ui‘e, lu< - nil a mes^.i-'e 
desirinu lh.it some might lie to Imn — 

Account uj the Kingdom oj'Cnubul, itc. 


at Attock.* In three marches from tho 
southern hank of the Indus, they reached 
the valley of Hussein Ahdaul, famous in 
all ages for its beauty, and which had 
been a favoured resting -place of tho 
Creat Moguls 011 their animal migra- 
tions to Cashmere- -that garden in [ler- 
pctual spring, tliat land of lakes, cool 
streams and easeadi**^, of the \iolet, the 
rose, and the lily, where the song of the 
nightingale is sweetest, Avhere the vvo- 
incii are fair-complexioned and beautiful. 
Here, in the famed valley of Hussein Ab- 
danl, they a\ ere to aAvait tlu* decision of the 
fate of the kinpdoni of Cahiil : lint here 
Mr. KIphinstone recLived orders to return 
immediately to the Ih ilish ])roAinces. It 
was, lioweAcr, neecfcsaey to wait for a 
l‘*tter from Shah Slmj:i!i-ul-iMiilk, uoav in 
the field, and also to settle willi tile Seiks 
about a passage through their territories, 
which at iil^t the Amceis positividy re- 
fu'-ed. 'bhis occasioned a halt of ten 
da>s in thi' heantiful vallcA. As they 
Were aiiont to resume tluar journey, with 
the ])eiJnissjon of the Sr‘il<s, tlie fugitive 
liarem of Slinjah-ul-lMnlk arrived close to 
their camp. J'his boded no good to our 
new ally, and reports an ere soon < irciilated 
that the king had been defeatid. The 
next day, the rejiort being generally he- 
licA’ed, all the king’s partisans Avert* 
ilepreved, Avhile some adversaries of his 
started up where they were little ex- 
pected. in the course of the da\' Mr. 
jjjihiiistonc received a Idler fioni the 
unfortunate Miali, av ho frankly stated that 
he had been def» ated, and avIio added, 
that no expense wais to he sjiared in con- 
veying the women of his liarem to a place 
of security. It Avas afterAvards ascer- 
tain'd that the king’s army had been md- 
dcnly attacked, as it was stiaggling or 


* The Imlus was Jim* iibout v hmIs lirond, 
and too deep iind M]>id to be cerreclh .sounded. 
The ^•lnb.l.^i,v passi'd in bo.its ; and not withbUnd- 
in;» tie* violence of tlic stream, tlie lioats pasbcd 
(piickei Jiere flian .it any liver they h.id vok 
Ciossed. Tliey saw m,in\ of tin* countiy people 
crussiiJir, or Ilo.iliiii; down tli'*iivcr, on thu skma 
ofoxen inM.ited, 0)1 wlndi tin y n de istjide, with 
a "te.it ]w.rt of then Italics in the water. This 
contiiva-ice is .alio made iise of on the Oxus; and 
It brou;'ht to Mr. El]diiMstone s Ti-collection iho 
pr.u-tice of the n,atl\^■^ tif tliese rei^ioiis in ihc 
d.ii'j of Aloid/Kler the* Great, as descnlied by 
Am, in. 
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mixed with tlic in a iiiouutaiii 

pass, tiuit it had boon defeated before the 
king could get from tlie rear to the front, 
and that liis majesty had fled to the 
mountains. Priiice Mahmood, who had 
dethroned and put out the eyes of Zemaun 
Shah, had at one time been the eaptive of 
Shujah-uI-Mnlk, who had shut him up in 
the Balia Tlissar, or citadel of ("abiil, hut 
had spared his eyes— a piece of elemeney 
which he had afterwards reason to de- 
plore, and which, as Mr, KIphiiistone 
observes, was probably the first example 
of the sort in Afghanistan. Tt was a par- 
tisan of this Mahmood who had beaten 
the Shah’s army in the momi tain-defile. 
Another battle, in which Mahmood him- 
self app(‘ars to have been present, was 
fought soon after, and, being again de- 
feated, Slmjah-nl-Mnlk was compelled to 
fly with only thirty horsemen. M;ih- 
inood re-estal)lislu‘d his throne in Cabnl, 
but the people of the city of Peshawer, 
and s<;vei’al powerful elans of moiin- 
tameers living in that neighhonrhood, i 
adhered to the cause of Slmjah-ul-Mulk, 
who iLSsernhled a fresh army, and being 
aided by the Siibahdar of (Cashmere, 
advanced once more against Shah Mah- 
inood. Ifeing again (lefeated, our un- 
lucky ally fled to the south of the Indus, 
ami took refuge in the fortress of Attock. 
Shah Mahmood, however, was foileil <Mid 
beaten in his attempts against some of the 
moimtiiii elans of Afghanistan; and 
quitting Attoek, Slmjah-ul-Mnlk returned 
to l^'shawer, and le-estahlishetl his au- 
thority over the western paitof tliose im- 
mense regions wliieh are oeeiipied hy^ the 
Afghan race. But no aulliority among 
this w'ild people eouM he either strong 
or durable : otlier princes or chiefs re- 
volted at the head of their tribes and 
partisans; and while some made war 
upon Shah Mahmood, who lived at (''abul, 
others made Avar iqioii Shujah-iil-Miilk, 
who lived at Peshawer. The monarchy 
which had been so powerful under Ze- 
iiiaim Sliah wits completely broken up. 
IS’early every mountain chief, and every 
great kliaii, became a sort of king on his 
own account.* It was indeed idle to 


• As Mr. Elpliinaimo was Ir-avdlinij throiifjh 
tLi' Soik country lie was overtaken by Sliujah- 


tliink of forming a treaty of a binding 
character with a state subject to such 
vicissitudes. Yet the trouble and expense 
of Mr. Eiphinstorie^s embassy were not 
tlirown away: they procured to us an 
extension of knowledge, a most admirable 
book, and such a; ncijuaintance with the 
rugged country, ant' the more rugged 
clans and tribes that iiihabr 'd it. as ought 
to liave left no fear of Fiviicli, Russians, 
or Persians peiieti-ating through it, even 
if they coultl traverse the deserts lying 
between the V'uxine and the (’aspian seas, 
and the wilds of Bokhara. And if the 
information which Mr. KIphiiistone col- 
lected and gave to the world about the 
country and the peopl(‘had been properly' 
attended to, and had not been set aside by 
the confident dicta of a later and much 
less able observer, tlie lamentable cata- 
strophe which hefel our Afghanistan cam- 
paign in 1811-2 would, in all probability, 
never have happened. 

iil-Mulk’s ihen li.ircMn, ami in the train 

nf tlicso womtMi w.i'j the blind and helplcs's 
Zemaun Slwh. Onr truly Inmourablp Elrhce, 
mIios(‘ luMrt as f;o(»d as his htMd, says with 
much ferliii;' — “ Wu viMlrd him on tin; 10 th of 
July, and WOK* not a lilllc mn'rosicd by flio^icht 
of a inonajch ^^h<)s^' reputation at one* time spread 
so wide both 111 iVrsi.i and India Wi> found him 
seated on a plain couch, in .i neat, but not a lart»e 
tent, spread with carpets and felt*. We stood 
<ipp«»site to him till he deared us to he seated. 
Ills dress was plain — awhile mantle faced with 
IVisiaii brocade, and a lilack shawl turban ; but 
his appearance was \eiy kindly. He looked 
.ibout iort\ when wc saw him. He had a line 
fate and person Hi«. voice and manner stronf,dy 
reseniblea Shanh Shujah’s; but lie was taller, 
and had a !ori;;cr, more lef;!!!.!! face, and a liner 
beard. He had by no means the appearance of 
a blind man ; his eyes, thouf*!! plainly injured, 
retained black enou|;di to {five vivacity to hia 
countenance; and he always turned them to- 
wards the person with whom he was con\ersin;f. 
He h.ul, howei er, some ajipear.iiice of dejection 
and melaiudioly. After we were seated, a long 
’ Icnce ensuctl, which Shauh Zemaun broke by 
spoakinif of his brother s misrorlunes, and saying 
they had yireventetl his showiii*' ns the attention 
he otheisMM' would. He then spoke of the statti 
ot atf.iirs, and expressed his hojies of a chariffc. 
He said .such reveises were the common portion 
of kind's ; and mentioned the histoiieal accounts 
of astonishing revolutions in the fortunes of 
various princes, paiticularlv m that of Tamer- 
lane. Had he {.'onc over all the history of \sia, 
he could scaicely have discovered a more remark- 
able instnnee of the mutabilitv of lortune than 
he liiniseir piesenteil, blind, dethroned, and ex- 
iled, m a country which ho had twice sulxlued." 
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Mr. llaukey Smith was I.iOvd Miiito’s 
nmljassador to the Ameers of Simle, 
wJiose coiiiitiy was in as turbulent and 
lawless a state as Aff*liauistan. A treaty, 
or amicable agreement, was, ho\vever, 
concluded on the 0th of August, 1800, the 
Arnceis pledging themselves to permit no 
enemy of the English to cross their terri- 
tories, and to exclude the Irihe of the 
Ereiich from settling in their country. 
(Iholam Ali, then one of the most power- 
ful of the Ameers, wished the Hritish to 
engage to assist him in conquering the 
iieighhonring country of (hitch; hot he 
was told that the Ihitish governn^ent had 
no desire to extend its doininioiis in any 
direction, or to aid otlier powers in pro- 
jects of coinpiest; that the olyect of the 
Jlritish government was to maintain 
peace and tranquillit}, to cultivate rela- 
tions of amity w ith all surrounding states, 
to respect their riglits, and to guard its 
own.* As soon as the Ameers found 
that iiowai'like assi.stanci* w as to he ex- 
pected fiom the Englisli, they scorned 
tlie treaty they liad made with them, and 
made plans for conquering C'litch without 
their aid. 

The Ihijah Eunjeet Sing, now tin* 
ruler of Ivahore, whose dominions in- 
cluded the Punjab, and reached from the 
borders of (’ashmere almost to the south- 
tM'ii frontier of the province of Delhi, and 
whose subjects consisted of Seiks, Sings, 
.lauts, Kajpoots, other Hindus of lower 
castes, and Mohammedans, was making 
a»lvances towai’ds the eonfines of the 
f -oinpariy’s north-we.st fiontier. Lord 
Minto opened some communications with 
him at the lieginning of I8(i8 ; hut it W'as 
found necessary to inarch a British force 
ill that direction. The })resiijceof Co- 
lonel Ochterlony an<l liis disciplined 
troops did more than the govevnor-gene- 
ral’s represt ntations, in making Kunjeet 
Sing express a warm desire to live in 
friendship with the English. Mr. Met- 
calfe w'as despatched to Lahore, and in 
August, 18011, a treaty was concluded 
with Kunjeet Sing, who agreed not to 
attempt conquests or occupy territory to j 
tlie south of the Su Hedge : and to suspend 1 
immediately tlie siege of Multan and 


• AuLer. 


certain 'other operations which he had 
coninieiic(‘d. 7^lie wliole country of La- 
hore couhl at this luomeut liave put 
loOjOOt) armed men on horsehack, and 
this country, intei\sccted by many deep 
ri\ers, must be traver.sed by the invaders 
of India — supposing them to hav<‘achieved 
their inarch across the deserts and through 
the Alpine jiasscs of Afglianislan — before 
tiuy could touch the northern frontier of 
our Indian empire. Kunjeet Sing was 
much pleased with an English carriage 
and pair of horsis wdiich were presented 
to him “ to cement liarmony ; ” hut he 
was evidently chagrined at the governor- 
general’s refusing to enter into liis schemes 
of territorial aggrandi/ement. Except 
the weakest of the states, who were con- 
tented w'ith ])rotection aiul guarantee, all 
the native piineos, whetlii'i- Mohamme- 
dans or Hindus, looked upon a treaty wdth 
the (\)jnpany as little but a com])aet of 
I future conquests, iiftt'nvards to be divided 
lictwcen them and tlie Englisli. It was 
ridiculous to talk to such potentates about 
the lialanee of power, the vii'tiu* of mo- 
deration, the blessings (d‘ peace and tran- 
quillity. 

But, in tb(* groundh'ss panic alxmr in- 
vasion, Lord .Miuto'sdiplomacv extended 
far be} Olid India and Afgli.inistan. He 
sent into tlie doininioiis ol’ the Sliali of 
Pei*sia, (/olonel .1. Malcolm, w lio liad 
gained a higli reputation 1)} bis eondnet 
and success in his previous embassy to 
that eountry. Malcolm was invested with 
plenipotentiary powers in PiTsia, the 
IVrsiari (jiulf, and Turki*'h Ai-abia, tlie 
separate political powers ])i)ssessed by the 
Compaii} 's residents at Bagdad, Bussorah, 
and Bushire^Jieing for flic time sus- 
pended. He was furnislied with creden- 
tials as envoy or ambas.^ador of the 
governor-general to the court of ]^ei*bia 
aud to tlie divan of tlie l^islia of Bagdad, 
in the event of his finding it iiracticahhi 
to proceed to cither of tlK)>e courts. 'J"his 
event seemed very liypotljclieal, for, after 
Admiral Sir Thomas Dnckwoith had 
forced the passage of the Dardanelles, and 
had thrf atened (’oiistantino])le with boni- 
hardmeiit, the Turks Jiad thrown theui- 
.selves entirely into tlie arms of the 
French: and ever since the arrival at the 
court of Teheran, of an embassy, and 
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numorous French officers, from IJona- 
partc, tlic Fersiaiis hud become, even 
more Frenchified than \^ere tlie Turks. 
Lord Minto could not liiive found abetter 
ap^ent than Malcolm for overcoming these 
difricultie.s.* Hut General (jardanneand 
liis Frenchmen had gained such ground 
in the l^eisian court, that the Scottish 
Klcliee saw no chance of succeeding; and 
being wisely of opinion that it would do 
mischief, rather than good, to reiiiain at 
Hushire, or to proceed to the capital in a 
humiliating condiliou, or ^vitllout the 
certainly of being honourably iv ecived, 
Malcolm hastencil l)aeli to (/alcutta, and 


* Aft<>r bpin^j rootod oat of ICfjvpl, Honaparip 
soainod to tlinik that Iio could only inj»r<‘ our 
Eastern (Miiiau’ llirouj'li the nn (hmn ot IVtm.i 
O n the loth of Septemher, lS07, the Fnnich 
inission for Telieran left (joiisfnntino])le. It 
consislcd of (General (J.irdaiine, the ainlMssa<lor, 
lu!s brother, who was hommv dc IrtUes, m\ engi- 
neer orticens, two ollieeis of arlillerv, and about a 
dozen other Krenchinen, mostly of the military 
apecK's. Ihmaparfe eonstniitl^ emploNed mili- 
tary men as Ins diplomatic <i'4ents. (•.'irdniiiie 
and his suhaUein.s went to work in the UMial 
manner, by rejiresentin^' the l'ai;,dish as the 
l\ raids of the worhl and the French as the 
frionds of liberty and ])iMce, and bv pio};nos- 
ticatini,' that the iriendsliip andalliaiue between 
Napoleon the (heat and the I*er‘-iiui Shall would 
be everlasting', and at tended witli irn nlcnlable 
advaiita/'e to both of tlie hii,'h contract ini' p!lrtie^ 
(iardanin* SL'emed to Iw eai ruin' e\er\tltint' be- 
fore liiin, wlien land Mmto liiirried olV ('olonel 
Malcolm to till- I’efxian (<ull. 'I’lie Fremh had 
been received at the court of 'r«-heran with 
inirkod attention, and »ome of them h.ul been 
eniployeil to tram a corps of Persians in disci- 
pline and tai'iies. The oflieers ol the Fieneli 
mission weie employed in <\er\ quarter, sur- 
vi'y!!!*,' the (oiinfry uid exainiriiiii,' d, lesonrees. 
Some of t'lem wine eastiii;,' cannon for the Kiii" 
The Persi.in.-, at tin* time, were wai'iri^ an im- 
siiceesstnl war with the llussians ; and tlie Shah, 
Si'ein*' no }'iospect of snppoit Irom the Kn^hsh, 
thiew himself e(mi]>lclely into tlie arms ut the 
Freneh, who had pievioii^lx fnomisf'd a laree 
iTiilitai> foiee to repel tin* llussians Ibit when 
(J:\rduniie lun.ime more fully iieipiaiiited with the 
treaty ot rilsit, aii'lthestranjje friendship and nlli 
line'* which the Faiip nor Alexander of llussi i hud 
huddeiiK contnu ted with'the liniyie'ror Napoleon, 
it bee.nne necessary to alter his larif'iiai'e. As ho 
could no Ioniser ynomise an armed force, lie pro 
mised till- EmjH’Tor Napoleon's medialum with 
the(J/-ftr; and he induced the I’ersmiis to bidievo 
that tlio RnssiaiM, vichlini,' to this generoiis 
mediation, would restore all the provinces they 
hid taken, and exacuate the whole of (Je’orf'ia. 
The Frenchmen declared on exery side that thu 
power of Kneland was fast brcakin*' to pieces; 
and the Persiuns leadily believed them. 


proposed to the governor-general a bold 
plan for overawing the iiu]x>tent Persian 
court, and for procuring the speedy dis- 
missal of Gardaniie. This plan was to 
take possession of the island of Kismis, 
in the Persian Gulf, and to make it at 
once an einporieMi of commerce, a depot 
of military stores, am’ the seat of political 
negotiation. Lord Minu/ 'eadily adopted 
the projtjct, and Malcolm, by the moiitli 
of JaiHiary, I SOP, was ready to start from 
Hoinbay for tlie Persian (iulf, witli a force 
amounting to 2000 men. Invents, how ever, 
had oeenried wliieh rendered the sailing 
of this anuaTTieiit imn(*cessary. The em- 
bassy or (iardanne and the prevalency it 
was obtaining, had determined the British 
govenuneiit to send au envoy extraor- 
dinary fnun his majesty (Jeorge III. to 
the Persian Shah. Sir Harford .foues*, 
who was selected for this service, reached 
Bombay on his way to the Persian (iulf. 
Here, for a time, he doubted what course 
he should }mrsne, as Malcolm intimated 
that an embassy, ntit hacked by an armed 
force, might he subjected to Persian and 
to French insolenc*e. But soon news 
arrived that the Persians were irritated 
against (Lirdanne for the non-perform- 
ance of the jironiises about Ibissiau resti- 
tution and evacuation ; and that the Spa- 
niards and Portuguese had commenced 
au insiirrectiou, which threatened to 
wH'aken the power of Bonaparte. Sir 
Harford Jones therefore proceeded to the 
Persian Gulf, and lauded in the Shah's 
dominions. He carried jircsents from the 
king of Great Britain worth many thou- 
sand pounds ; and he paradinl tln'.'^e things, 
and nude sueh a display of riches on the 
road, that the pauperized Persians took 
him for a second Aladdin, and the fame 
of his magnificence i(*achcd Teheran 
before he himself had got to Shiraz. The 
'dial govornnient of I’ersia hailed his 
approach with joy. “ Mashallah,” said 
the kliuiis, “ the English arc not mined 
hut the h^reuch are tlie grandfathers of 
lies, and have made us eat dirt !” Gar- 
danne, with all his suite, was unceremoni- 
ously dismissed * before the English mis- 


* fr.irdanni' und his suitn were funouu at their 
hnmili.Cin',' (Usmiasiil, unil at the triumph of Sir 
llarfiml .loni"i. Mr Alorier, xvho was attached 
to Sir Harford'>j legation, found on the wall# of a 
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.sioii had arrived at the capital. Sir 
Harford t)ff‘ercd English moiie), as some- 
thing more solid than Bonaparte’s jjro- 
inises; the Shah cheerfully ac'cepted the 
subsid} , and concluded a treaty, by nhieh 
he hound himself to have nothing more 
to do with the French. The king’s am- 
bassador v.as soon followed by the I’om- 
pany’s ambassador, (’olonel Malcolm 
but without his armament ’arri\cd at 
Iiushire in February, 18l(‘, and assumed 
the functions of eiuoy and ph'nipoteu- 
tiary on the jiait of the Indian go\ein- 
inent to the Fer^ian court, lie aho met 
with a very gracious rcct'ption ; but his 
residence was ijr)t of long duration, as 
another mission, witli Sir (iore Ouseley 
at its head, AS on the point of stalling 
from Ihigland. The three missions of 
Malcolm, .loncs, ninl (hisclcy did iimeh 
temporary good, and produced some he- 
nelits of ail enduring nature, iu tln‘ shape 
of various (*\oelleiit and amusing hooks 
descriptive of IVisia and its iiihabitaiits.*** 
If Me sum up the anioinit of our literary 
and scientilie oldigulioiis to the .servants 
of the East India (’omjnny, and the many 
able men employed in tra- ersing the 
countries of the East, in conueerion with 
the affairs of our Indian lOrnpiie, the 
total amount will lie found to he (Aeeed- 
ingly large — audit is every )ear growing 
larger, hut for o'lr acquisition ami do- 
minion ill 1 lindustan, we sJiould ''till he 
ignorant about a very great jiart of Asia, 
while of other parts we should know 
very little beyond w liat was told in the 
fourteenth century by Marco Polo. 


house wlierehr Imllfd on his journey to Tehorau 
an inscription niwh'd l»v a Frenchman, n\ Inch 
l)rietly expiessi’d the lutterness of Itieir feeliii*;. 
It was — “ ^\•nlImls, vidimus, et m.ilediximus 
Persidi, re^M(jiie riuhequc inaKnaUlnisque popu- 
lomie " 

• There procei*dcd from these emh.issies, 
.among other irood books, .Sir John M.ilcolm’s 
'History of iv^^l^l,' .md th«t nimismu JiUlc 
volume. Ins ‘Pt i'.i.iri Sketehes,’ .Mr Moriei s 
'Journey throii;.'}! Pei'M, Arnieiii.i, and .Asia 
Minor;’ Miicilon.ild Kinneir s ‘ GooirraplMC.il 
Memoir ol the Peisuin Emi ire,' &c. , and Mr 
Morier’s adnnr.dde storv of ‘ ll.i)ji Bilui of Is- 
piihaii’ (liy tar the most peifect picinre we 
isHsess of E.i8loiii manners), spiung lioni the 
experience and famili.inty with the ui.uineis and 
ciixtoms of the Persians and Tuiks obtained by 
Mr. Moiier duriu}' hia journeys Biid his residence 
m TeI.e.Mii and oilier pints of Pei‘i i. 


Lord Miiito, in addition to all the em- 
hassu‘.#we have mentioned, negotiated 
with Ncpaiil and Ava, and by these 
means considerable acquisilioiiB of know^- 
ledge were obtaimal, though an ho.stilc 
conflict with tluKC two powers was in- 
evitable, and could be delayed only for a 
short time. 'J'lie Fajali of Ncj.aul had 
long been a merciless de.'^pot in bis own 
donimion^. and a most Ironblesonic neigh- 
bour to lliosc of the Company. In 18()() 
some liiOO or IGt'i) ol* the Ivajah’s oji- 
piesscd mbjects fled from Nepaul into 
the Hrilisli provinces; and in 1808 a 
beadiT quanil or dis-pute about bonn- 
darie.s took place between the Ihijah and 
the Engli.Oi. The governor-general, being 
prevented from making war h\ his in- 
stnietioiis from lionie, and being led into 
the belief that it would he at any time an 
eas} matter to bring the ]\ejiaule.se to 
leason by giving thi ni a sound beating, 
did nothing for the jiresent. But in 18H>, 
when tlie Kajah, glowing bolder in the 
impunity be eiijovcd, seized upon some 
territories belonging to th(‘ zemindar of 
Biinnugliur, a subject of tlie (’ompany. 
llie Hajah was wained that forex' would 
be re.sorted to, unless he made immediate 
restitiitiou. Force, however, was not 
employed ih('U. At nearly the* .same time 
the dominant tribe or famil) of the (lork- 
has, who were making ooiujuests in some 
parts of Nepaul, which they liad not jet 
subdued, and waging a war of de.struc- 
tioii upon tin* liill chiefs tow^aids the 
Jumna and Siillidge, jirepaved to cn- 
eroaeli upon the Seik ehieftain.s .'outh of 
tin* Sutledge, who were living under Bri- 
tish protection. And in 18U these fierce 
and warlike Gorklias, who as they ad- 
vanccil erected foils and stockades and 
.stiong lines of jiosts to secure what they 
had gained, overran thii district of Kvndee 
or Kyndcei agliur, in the pi evince of Jla- 
har, contiguous to the great Benares road, 
and erected a fort in the Company’s terri- 
tories. To such encroachments it was 
inipos.sil)le to submit; and the governor- 
general apprised the Court of directors 
that there was no hope of obtaining res- 
titution and satisfaction from the Ne- 
paulc.se and Gorkhas except by force of 
arm.s. At the end of the year some troops 
were sent to expel thceneroaoiieTs; and vi 
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May, 1813. Major Ilradshaw was de- 
puted by the (Company to settle Ae dis- 
putes about boundaries. Ihit none but a 
precarious settlement could be made ; 
and the confidence and insolence of tlie 
(jlorkhas convinced Lord Minto that a 
little sooner or a little later our pacific 
system must j^ive place to an eiicrf»etic 
war. Kven wliile Major Bradshaw was 
at Bootwul, negotiating with the Ne- 
paulese comuiissioners, fresh encroach- 
ments were made in more than one di- 
rection. Lord Minto with proper spirit 
refused to enter into a coinproniise, which 
would have been considered as nothing 
but a confession of WT-ahness on the part 
of the Bnglisb. 

Ava and the Burmcj^e empire either 
held a direct sovereigiitv or exercised 
control over nearly one half of the vast 
regions deseribetl in maps as India Itejond 
the Ganges, 'riio Burmese, th(‘ real 
masters of the soil, resembled the Chinese 
rather thaii the natives of Hindustan; 
but with the superi(jr physical strength 
and activity of the ("hiIK*^c, they had a 
much inoiv warlike spirit than the sub- 
jects of t!ic Celestial Kmpiro. Tn civiliza- 
tion they were f«ir f>ehiiid the Chinese, 
tiie people of Hindustan, or even the 
Siamese and ('’ochin-diincse. By a scries 
of coin] iiCftts they had overthrown all the 
adjac(*nt nations, and had advanced their 
frontier to the shores of the Bay of Bengal, 
and clo^e to the limits of tlie (llompany’s 
territories, "i'hey ])roved hut trouble- 
some and eneroa(’]iing neighbours. During 
Lord Wellesley’s administration in 1799, 
when tlie mass of tlie Aiiido-Indiau army 
was engaged in the last war against 
Tippoo Sultaun, the Burmese made fre- 
quent attacks, and wert; very troublesome 
on our then weak eastern frontier.* As 
exclii-sive and anti-.social as the Chinese, 
and quite as proud and insolent in their 
bearing towards foreign envoys and 
foreigners of all classes, it was difficult to 
establish any intercourse with them, or to 
obtain by pacific npre.sentations any re- 
dress of grievances. Their government 
too was subject to frequent and san- 
guinary revolutions, iiisuirt'Ctions, and 
rebellions, one tyrant being murdered 


• M.iupu'>8 WcUcsluy, Ind. Di'^ptitches, &c. 


and succeeded by another. In 1795, 
during the pacific administration of Sir 
John Shore, Coloiud Symes was dispatched 
on an embassy to the Golden Foot of the 
Lord of the White Elephant; bnt little 
came of the mission, except a very in- 
teresting hook of travJs* In the year 
1809 a p’reneh ship attacked a small 
island belonging to the Burmese, iii'd the 
Golden P^oot not nndeistanding the dii- 
I ferenee between P'reiich and ICnglish, 
sent a sort of mission to (^aleutta to ex- 
postulate against the proceeding, and to 
demand satisfaction. As this seemed to 
open tlie door of the jealously guarded 
court of Ava to some diplomatic iiiter- 
cour.se, Lord INI into dispatched Lieut. 
Canning on an embassy. This officer 
reached Rangoon; and the King of Ava, 
from the midst, of his white elephants, 
decreed that tlie Englishman should be 
allowed to proceed to tlie capital in all 
safety and honour; bnt the incursions 
into the (k)mpany’s territories at Chitta- 
gong of a predatory tribe of Burmese, 
called llie Mhugs, and other untoward 
events, broke olf nii intoi course wliich 
could never have promised any very 
satisfactory result. Both our emliassies 
to Ava appear to have been capital mis- 
takes, for tliey exhibited to a scini-har- 
liarous and vain-glori(jns people* a number 
of Paiglishmeii in a very liumiliating con- 
dition, and in ibe attitude of supplicants. 


* S>mps’s • Ernl>.i‘^sy lo \v.i,’ Rr. It was nwinfj 
toreri.xia tiansjctions (11111111; Sir .lolui Sluue’s 
spiiillpss adniiuisti.itioii tli.-it tlie lIiiinu'.so insu' 
loiicu increased In iJVo a Hurnie'.e .11 my of 
5000 men piir'iiied iliree lebellious eliiefs, or, as 
tliev termed them (and tliev mieht l.e). lobbors, 
rielit into the En^'bsh distiict i»l‘ (Mnttaeon;?. A 
btrorii; detaelinieiit was sent from Calcutta to 
oppose these liiirraese; Imt the Kflleei lu com- 
niaiid hudordeis to iicL'otiate — uol to fifiht. After 
some tedious iiei/otuitions, which ou;;ht not to 
have l>een nP'^wed to oeeiipy a single hour, the 
violat-ns of our liTniliers cotidoaceoded to agree 
tn letiie; and they retired nccoulingly, into 
tlieii own couiitiy. Nor wasthis ull. Thotliree 
men who had taken lefiige in our tenitories were 
.subsequently gi\en iip to the llurmese. and two 
nut oi the tlirce were ]>iit to deatli with atrocious 
tnitmes. “ This ac(|niescence on tlie |>art of the 
Ent;lisU governmeiif: had a ^ery preindieial effect 
on the subMequeiit conduct of the lliirmesc, for it 
Was impossible to convince this most self-ini' 
IKirtaut people that the men were gi\en up from 
any other motive than that of tear." — JVal%cr 
UamxUm^ East Ind. Gazetteer. 
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Lieutenant Canning returned to Calcutta, 
and disputes continued to occur on the 
frontiers of Chittagong and Tippera. 
As they were met, not by bayonets and 
cannon-balls, but by pacific negotiators, 
the Burmese gnjw Ixfidcrand lx>lder; and I 
^tthc time when Lord Minto gave up his 
authority in India to the Earl of Moira, i 
&e King of tlie World and the Lord of 
me White IClephaut was threatening to 
Aiarch with 40,1)00 soldier pilgrims from 
Ava to Benares. 

During this peace-keeping or peace- 
seeking administration there wore many 
disorders and quarrels in the Madras 
government, and some very alarming 
<liscontents in the army of that presidency. 
Sir George Barlow, whose appointment 
as governor-general liad been vacated by 
the Fox aii<l (Trenville administration, 
had accepted the inferior po.st of governor 
of Madras. Beaching that presidency at 
the end of 1807, Sir George displaced 
Mr. Petrie, who had been nominated j)r() 
tempore successor to Ta)rd W'illiam Ben- 
tinck, and who did not relish the speedy 
loss of liis ])lace. Petrie remained a.s a 
member oftlie council and o.smi opponent 
to nearly all the measures which Barlow 
might propose. Lieiit.-Gencral Hay 
Maodowall, of the king’s service, who 
had been named oonimaiider-iii-cliief of 
the coast army in lieu of Sir John Cra- 
dock, also claimed a seat in the Madras 
council. And here there was another 
awkward collision betwc(*n tlie Board of 
(>)ntrol and the Court of Directors. I’he 
president of the Board, now Mr. Tierney, 
had suggested that General Macdowall 
should be appointed as usual to a scat in 
the council ; but the Court of Directors 
had determined that, in a subordinate 
presidency, like Madras, the commander- 
in-chief ought not to have a seat in council. 
After some long delay and corrcsf)ondence, 
and a tender of his resignation, Macdow- 
all’s Highland blood grew bot, and he 
quarrel led most violently with Sir George 
Barlow, whom he accused of usurping his 
military authority, and of making military 
arrangements without having any military 
knowledge, and without consulting those 
who had.* This conduct, the general said, - 

* Cabala amon’^ the civil servants, as well as 


was altogether different from that of Mr* 
Petrie, who, when he filled the presidential 
chair, had always consulted him on all 
military measures. In a very angry letter 
the genera] denounced some proceedings 
of a military nature against Travancore, 
as having been discussed and decid(‘d 
iijx)n in council whilst he was left in total 
ignorance of the circumstances. In an- 
otlicr letter he intimated tliat lie should 
feel great inconvenience from tlie officer 
selected by the governor in coiineil being 
detacbod on this service in 'Ih-avancore, as 
he Jiad seen fit to place that officer’s senior, 
the quartermaster-general, (>oloncl John 
Mimro, under arrest. The government 
replied, that as he had placed the (puirter- 
mastcr-gciieral in arrest, the assistant 
quartermaster-gciieral would not be sent 
on tile service, as was at first intended. 
For the rest, the’ Madras govenior behl 
language as high as that of the general, 
will) received no support from home, as 
Mr. Ti<*rney and Ids friends had by this 
time been long out of office. Thus sitii- 
ated, Macdowall declared that hevvould 
leave the presidency, and resign an em- 
ployment which he eould not hold with- 
out degrading it. The arrested qnarler- 
nuibter-gencral appealed to the governor 
ill council; and th(‘sc functionaries, after 
consulting their judge-advocatc-geueral, 
declared that the quartormaster-gcneraJ 
ought to be tet at liberty; and they ear- 
nestly recommended the commauder-in- 


arnons the Tnibtary, hail oxisteil iu the pie-^iilciirv 
ot Fort St Gi'oryo i)r M.ulms lotifj helnie the .i]»- 
iKiiutmeni of (jeneiMl Maedow.ill or the appoint* 
inent of Sir Cieoi^'e Barlow; but the latter ap- 
poinlmuut is said io have acceleiateil the cii'.i'.. 
iWlow w.is a mun of ulein, eold, and repiilsni* 
ni.umeis: lus appointmi'nt to Madias exeiteil 
j«iUou>,y, hecausie ho had been broii to public 
biisines- III Beiif^al and not on Iho const. "To 
a])poiiit a person to the goverjimcnt of one pre- 
sidency wIios<.‘ life has been p.isscd in anotlier, 
docs not indeed scoiii a wise measure, because it 
implies that the ailvanta^o-i of local and persopal 
knowledge may be dispensed wiili ; but our liomi* 
system of ^ove^nment has ftimiliari7,ed us to ab- 
suidiUe.s of tills kind ; and as the appointment nf 
a person who had no\tr befofe set foot in India 
nouM have given no displeasure, none ought to 
have iicen felt at tlie appointment of Barlow, 
lor surely a governor might as well come fi uni 
Calciitt.i aa from Fng’and. This, however, gave 
occ.ision to tlie di'.coutcutod to complain of a 
system of fav omit ism. tn Eainbur<;k 
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chief to release him accordingly. This 
ij^as heaping coals upon the fire of Mac- 
dowall’s wratli : he ri'fiised to liberate his 
prisoner, and brought a fresh cliarge 
against him. Sir George Ihirlow and his 
colleagues then addressed a letter to tlio 
commander-in-chief, peremptorily order- 
ing him to release the (piartermaster- 
general.* Macdowall replied that he 

• Colonol Miumo, the fni.ii ti‘j m istri-^'otn'nl, 
h.id l)cench.irf,MHldiirui;f I.oid WiUi.im lii'nliiuk's 
to dr.-iw up .i r<*port up<.u the elif'i- 
bility of aboliMhiiig a. cevt.iiu mmithlj allc>%\.uiri', 
which It had been the prictico to gt.irif to the 
commanders of n.itivc coip*. Ibi the prov ihiou of 
camp equipaj'P, and •wliich vias cotnmoiily 

called ‘ the Tent Conlr.ict.’ Muuio ]nep:ued .i 
detailed reijort on the hulijeet, in vhicli he ex- 
pressed an opinion very ad\ersc to tlie conti 
nuauce of the pracliee, whicli he desti ibed .n a 
•ystem Winch •' placed the inteicht and the «lnty 
of officers in diiect opposilioii to each oth<‘r.’' 
Lord William Hentinek .ind (Jeneral sir John 
Cradock had botli up]irov<'d the icpoit, which 
had lioeii trunsmitted to the '«npienie i'overnnient 
ill hengal with a atroii}; leconainejitlaiion th.it 
* the Tent Clonlr.vct’ shotihl be univcvs.allv abo- 
lished. The report leecned the sanctum «l the 
supreme government, and directions were sent 
to Madras toear^it into eflect. It bj \iiliie 
of these inatructions of the siipieme gn\einmeni 
at Calcutta that Sir (ieoiye liailow, who had 
succeeded to the post of }if»\einoi of M.uli.is, 
.ibulished ‘ the Tent Conti.uM,’ by .i gein>ial 
order, dated M.ay, ibUH. 'Hie Ibitioh oniceis coni- 
manding native corps took «u at nflence. They 
afterwards took p.uus to prove tli.u the .se.at ol 
the quarrel wa'< not m the ])inse — that tlie abo- 
lition of the old monthly nllowiuice (or cam]> 
equipage was, in .i ncciuii.iry light, no heiisilile 
evil to them, and that then dissatisfaction and 
mutiny did not oiigin.ite in uiolivesotso soidid 
a nature, but proceeded Irom the hcuse ol other 
injuries, and of many insults offend either lo 
themselves or to their cuinm.in.iei - m duel, 
Oneral Macdowall. They said, lor ex.uiiple, 
that Colonel Munro's repoit couveved an insi- 
nuation unfavourable and oiiti.igeous to the 
honour of their whole body. M.icdowall nu^ht 
lie a hot headed, but he certainly whs not a low- 
minded or mercenary man. Thougli smarting 
under other injiiiici, or under things wliieli lie 
considcied as iiijiiiies, he cared not a straw atiout 
the emoluments of * the Tent ('untuu't.’ Niime- 
rous letters of complaint were add res>.ed to him 
by his officers; but lie alwa\s n'plied that the 
question had been settled before he came to the 
command, and that the matter ought to be con- 
sidcrcil .is now at rest. The oiTicers, however, 
prepared charges against the (piarternMstcr- 
geiier.d, Coloneljklunro, for having made (in his 
rcpuit) use of loise amt infamous in>inualioiis, 
injurious to their reputation ; and demanded tlint 
he should be brought to a coiiri-inartial. For 
more than two months «he comniander-in-chinl 
d'd nothiT!',' in the matter i but when his own 


could not comply ; that the question was 
strictly military, and that he could not 
evade hriiigiiig it to it'sue hetbre a court- 
muiTial without committing the honour of 
the whole Madras army. The govern- 
ment liberated the prisoner by its own 
authority. Upon this- on the 28th of 
.laiiuary, 1809 — Macdowall tiubarkedfor 
lOngland, having previously forwaf’ded to 
the governor in council an address \u the 
(.Wrt of Directors from sundry officers of 
tlie Madras army, who complained of 
seven al grievances, and amongst them of 
the exclusion of their eommander-in-chief 
from a seat in council. Macdowall also 
left behind him a general order, in which 
tlie conduct of the (juaiteniiastcr-geiioral 
was strongly coiuleiniied. The deputy 
adjutant-general, Major Holes, in the ab- 
sence of his senior, complied wuth the 
injunction or the Avish of tlie departed 
conimander-'m-chief, who had gone aw'ay 
without leaving his formal resignation, 
and is.siie(l the general order. I’lio go- 
vernor and council tlien suspended the 
deputy adjutant-general, and issued a 
general order of their own, declaring that 
(JIcneral Macdowall w^as removed from 
the office of comniaiider-in-chief. Colonel 
Capper, the adjutant-general, informed 
the governor that h(*, and not Major 
Boles, was the responsible person ; as the 
paper w'ould have been issued under his 
signature if he had not 1 )(m*u engaged in 
accompanying the cornmander-in-ehief on 
board ship. Sir George Harlow then, 
without removing the suspension from 
Major Holes, suspended (k)lonel Capper 
also. A dconsiderahle portion of the 
officers of the Madras army drCAV up, and 
circulated for signatures, a memorial to 
Lord Miiito, as govcriior-genei al, repeat- 
ing their grievances and eondemning the 
treatment whicli their commander-in-chief 
had received from the civil power. The 
.same officers also drew up a flattering 
address to the. deputy adjutant-general, 

quarrel with the Madras !t;overnmciit about hiu 
exclusion from tlie coiindl, &c. le.iclmd its cli- 
m.ix, ho very iitiexpcotodly i»ut (k>hmel Muiiro 
under arrest. Rut for Macdowall's exclusion 
fiorn the council board, and tho other wroii"ji of 
whicli lie complained, the dhconteiits ol tho 
officeis under his command W'oiild, in all proba- 
biluy, ibeil out in :i 'evv niiirnMis, 
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'*>hoiu Sir George Barlow had suspended. 
Tills ^^'as looked upon by tlie Madras 
government a.s downright mutiny; and 
on the 1st of May, 1800 , another general 
order wd.s issueil, severely eensuring the 
officers who liiid circulated the two offen- 
sive papers, removing some of them from 
tlieir particular eomniands and suspend- 
ing others altogether. This last general 
order spread the fianics instead of extin- 
guishing them. I n Travancore, at Masuli- 
Xxitam, Seringapatam, Hyderabad, and 
other stations, the officers hurst into open 
mutiny. Blood was shed in the My.sore, 
for, as a mutinous battalion was marehing 
from Chiileldroog to join the mutineers at 
Seringapatam, they encountered resistance 
from a body of dutiful troops, and fired 
upon and received the fire of their own 
countrymen or friends and fellow-sol- 
diers. Tliis was a dangerous spectacle to 
exhibit to the armed sepoys and the native 
inhabitants. It was the inevitable con- 
viction of tliis danger that brought the 
English officers rapidly to their senses. 
First tliose at Hyderabad submitted to 
the voice oftlie civil autliority, and their 
example was .soon followed at all the 
other stations. Colonel Barry Close, who 
was at the time political re.si(lent at the 
Mahratta court of Poouah, behaved with 
admirable skill, firmness, and courage. 
At the voice of the supreme government 
he flew from Pooiiah to Hj^derabad ; and 
altliough he did not succeed in the first 
instance, the scix)ys obeying their mu- 
tinous English officers, and pointing their 
muskets and bayonets against Ijim and his 
escort, his heroic bearing, Ins prudent 
advice, and his evident and groat eager- 
ness to prevent the effusion of blood, soon 
produced a great and healing effect. 
Other superior officers and servants of the 
Company behaved most admirably at this 
moment of crisis. In Mysore, Lieut.- 
Colonel Davis, the commanding officer, 
and the Honourable Arthur C!!ole, resident 
at the court of the Bajah (though Davis 
was enfeebled by sickness, and Cole but 
a very young man), conducted themselves 
with rare prudence, wisdom, and fearless- 
ness, and contributed very essentially to 
the restoratiou of order and the prevention 
of sanguinary extremities. Colonel Gibbs 
and Colonel Moiitresor also distinguished 


themselves greatly, under circumstances 
more difficult than any that English 
officers had been placed under in India. 

Lord Mi II to very laudably went to 
Madras, whence all the mischief had 
sprung, but before he reached that pre- 
sidency (on the 11th of September) all 
I signs of the mutiny were over, except the 
feelings of contrition of those who had 
been engaged in it. His lordship ap- 
plauded “ the inflexible firmness of Sir 
George Barlow, w hich had pre.served the 
authority of legal govermneut unbroken 
and unimpaired;’' and reprobated the 
recent revtdt, of wliic'h tlie object had 
heim to overawe and control the civil 
government. Many of the mutinous 
otficei's were very 3 ouiig men, who had 
believ(‘d lliat tin*} were doing right in 
supporting their commander-in-chief, who 
held the king’s commission. Only a few 
were punished in any way. Macdowall, 
who hud been so long Imng in a fire, 
perished in water, the ship in which he 
t(X)k his passage being lost at sea. If he 
had reached England alive, he would 
probably have been subjected to some 
severe puiiishineiit or ruinous prosecution. 
Yet the Court of Directors seemed to 
acknowledge that they had been in the 
wrong in opposing the wish of the Board 
of Control, and refusing him a seat in the 
council, for they lost no time in giving a 
seat ill the council to their new Madras 
coinmander-in-ehief. Sir Samuel Auch- 
mut3'. Mr. Petrie was recalled, and a 
minority of the Court of Directors would 
have recalled Sir George Barlow like- 
wise, but he was warmly supported by 
Mr. Perceval’s cabinet, and by the ma- 
jority of the court, vvIjo declared that ht 
had come out manfully from a desperate 
contest w ith the military, wdio had long 
lieen disorderly at Madras, and who had 
aimed at nothing short of erecting their 
own power as supreme over tlie civil 
power. Y"et the ('ourt of Directors, or 
their predeces.sors in office, had done a 
good deal to promote the insubordination 
of the military. Many of the Company’s 
officers were connected by family interest 
or by other strong ties w ith the Directors, 
or w'ith leading persons among the pro- 
prietors of East India stock, and the)' had 
been accustomed to the belief that their 
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delinquencies would iicYcr be vciy se- 
verely punished. In several instances 
the home patroiiaj^e and support had 
screened officers wlio ou^ht to have been 
cashiered for thtir conduct in India. In 
one striking instance, when an officer had 
l»een cashiered, liis friends at home suc- 
ceeded in getting him re-app()inted, and 
even promoted. This instance occurred 
in the Madras presidency: Sir liobert 
Fletcher, having been cashiered for mu- 
tiny, was afterwards appointed l)y the 
Court of Directors commander-in-chief of 
the Madras army ! Perhaps, however, a 
reviewal of all the present transactions 
and of thi* circumstances wliich preceded 
them will leave the conviction tl;at all the 
blame was not on the side of the military, 
and that what was most at fault tlie 
mixed, anomalous, and unfixed system by 
which India was still governed. 

The mutiny of the British officers 
might have proved of far more perilous I 
import than the mutiny of the native 
officers and men at Vellore. ^Vhe sepoys, 
as a body, were remarkable for their 
fidelity and warm personal attachment to 
the European officers who had the imme- 
diate command over tluun. If they were 
left to tlie impulse of these feelings, it 
was feared they would go to any length to 
which their officers chose to lead them. 
If the Company, or the supreme govern- 
ment, or the presidential governments, 
or the superior field and staff' officers 
who opposed the mutiny, attempted to 
break the ties which bound the sepoys 
to their own British regimental officers, 
where was the hope that the discipline of 
these corps would not be ruined, and that 
rebellion and an universal anarchy would 
not follow ?— There was just this hope: 
the sepoys bad obeyed the voice of Ixird 
Clive, and had put his mutinous English 
officers under arrest, without losing any 
of their discipline, or bating a jot of their 
respect to those whose salt they eat. Still, 
tliis was an experiment not to be tried too 
often; and high as were the merits of 
many of the superior officers now serving 
in India, there certoiuly was not a Cffive 
among them. Every shock which could 
be offered to the affection and regard of 
the sepoys for their immediate British 
leaders was surely a shock offered to the 


stubility of the British Empire in the 
East. It was, however, found necessary 
to give this shock — to try tliis dangerous 
experiment -and the governor of Madras, 
by letters and by verbal messages, endea- 
voured to separate the sepoys fi’om their 
regimental officers, b^ pi esenting those 
British-bom sulijects as lebi’llions and 
traitorous men, wlio had no clah.i on the 
obedience of their troops. If the ra.sh, 
misled officers had not speedily seen the 
latal course they were running, there 
might well have been some long and 
bloody struggles, and these might have' 
ended in the utter rnin of our Empire, 
as well as of the prosperity of many mil- 
lions of tlie native inhabitants of India. 
Even as it was, the facility with which 
the sepoys believed what their immediate 
leaders told them, and the prompt obedi- 
ence they paid to those officers, led to a 
seonc of carnage— the iiiost lamentable 
and revolting part of the w hole story, for 
the poor, duped sepojs were huteljcred, 
while their leaders all escaped exee])t 
one, who was wounded and taken pri- 
soner.* 


• This was the encounter to which wc have 
alluded ID the text, as tlie one lu wljicli hlood whs 
shed- The ciicumst.inces oi“ tlie case were hru*fl> 
these — ^'I’ho oHiccrs ot the Cliitteldi'oof,' h.ntHlions 
told their men that a mutiny ivoise tli.ui that oi' 
Vellore had broken out at Seniu'miatam, -oid that 
they were only marching losiippiess it.iiid rcsloio 
llie'authontv of the Company. On thmr march 
the battalions were attacked by some irregular 
MysoiCMU cavalry, who h.id bi'eii sent to oppose 
them hy tlie ll.ijah of Mysoie, at the request of 
tlio resident the Ilononiable Arthur Cole, hut 
who weie talPeu by the poor sepoys to be a portion 
ol an ui-urgent nimy m.ikiug war for the fuiuily 
of 'lippoo Hultauu. Tlie sepoys were much 
harassed by the desultoiy attack of the Myso- 
leaiis, when Colonel Gililw appealed in their 
hunt with the king’s »oth legimeiit of light 
diagoous. 'fhey gave a joyous shout at the 
Sight, doubiiii!; but that the dragoona were 
Irietids- Colonel (jiblis sent forwaid a iicutenanl 
of dragoons with a white llag, to parley with the 
mutinous officers of the sepoy hatialions. The 
sepoys were saiaaiiiing the lieutenant ot the 25th, 
when that officer reemved a shot iii ihe face— a 
shot which must have gone ofl’by accident or have 
been tired by a madman. 'Die mutinous officers 
one and all decl.ired that the shot must have been 
accidental. The wounded lieutenant gatloiied 
back bleeding to Colonel Gibba und his regiment. 
The enraged dragoons couhl not be restrained, if 
ony such wish now existed; they believed that 
the sepoys w«md in open rebellion, and that they 
had purposely and pcrlldiously tired upon an 
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Throughout the whole of the mutiny 
of the army of Madras and the sub- 
sidiary force at Hyderabad, the Kiiufs 
British troops preserved the most perfect 
order and discipline, and manifested an 
entire devotion to the Indian government. 
The jealousies and antipathies which di- 
vided the officers holding the King’s com- 
mission from the officers who lield the 
commission of the Comjiany, were of 
tliemsclves enough to preclude any 
chance of an agreement and union in 
mutiny : yet was it hut a bad, Macliia- 
velliaii policy to trust to these jealousies 
as a ground of safety and strength. The 
British Empire in tlic East will be strong- 
est W'lieu no such jealousies and differ- 
ences exist, and when it shall appear al- 
most incredible that tliey ci^er liad ex- 
isted. The men of the (’ompany’s Euro- 
pean regiment at Madras were quite as 
mutinous as tlicir officers. The native 
ai’inics of Bengal and Bombay took no 
part whatever in the mutiny. 

Ijord Miuto revoked a pardon which 
Geneial Pater had promised at Masuli- 
patam, as being unauthorized by his in- 
structions. Eieutenaut-Coloiiels Bell and 
DoveU)u and Major Storey were ordered 
for trial ; and the governor-general, 
making, as he said, a sniali selection 
from a great mass of deliiiqiieney, ex- 
cepted from a general arniiesty'^ lie now- 
granted eighteen other officers, giving 
them their clioiee either to quit the ser- 
vice or stand trial by court-martial. Colo- 
nel Bell was found guilty, sentenced to 
be cashiered, and declared unworthy of 
ever serving the Company in any mili- 
tary capacity whatsoever. As Bell had 


oOlctT wiih a fl.iK of tract*. S.ihies wen* drawn, 
spurs wore a|)])lied, and on wciii the kind’s 2jth, 
follow ed Wy the rajah'?. M \ sjircaii ra\ ali y. Among 
the se\ioy8 weje a b.ntaliou who had fo«;,dU 
heroically under General Wellebley lu the great 
battle of \ssa\ e, .ind many men wlio had marched 
breast to hreast with the KiiglUh in the baUlo of 
Malla^elly oi in the stormiiuf of Scnn^apfit im ; 
but all wen* now h«<wdclpredaiid p mie-htricken — 
none could understnnd how , w hile Ln;;li?»li uilicers 
were at tlieir head. Ln:>liKhdrupooiis slioiild eli.irgc 
them— and instantly all of them hroko and fled 
in that sort of disorder winch eusuros a wholesale 
dcstiuction. The ilia};oiaiH and the Mysore.ius 
cut up and killed or wounded from 2 0 to .5u0.in 
their fli{{lit; the reht esea^icd hy swimming across 
a deep nullnh, with liif^h and difficult embunk- 
meots, which the cavalry could not cross. 


been a leader in the revolt, it was thought 
that tliis seuteuce was altogether inade- 
quate to his crime. Ofleiices like his, but 
lighter in degree, had been repeatedly 
and recently punished in India with 
death, by sentence of eSfirt-martial ; and 
General Gowdie, wlio presided over the 
present court, expressed his pointed dis- 
approbation of the lenient sentence. But 
the mutiny among the officers had been 
far too geneial, and the prevailing temper 
of the Madras army was much too hos- 
tile to severe .senteiices, to allow General 
Gowdie any chance of being gratified 
with a capital piinishinent. Some of tlie 
very officers wlio sat on the court-martial 
entei*tained a warm friendship for their 
lute conirnander-in-ehief Maedowall, and 
thought that Sir George Barlow ^\:ls at 
least as blamable as the mutinous officers. 
Colonel Doveton, vJio maintained that 
he had only marched witli the inutiuecrs 
tor the purpose of moderating them and 
preventing greater evil, wa.s lionourably 
acquitted. Major Storey, whose defence, 
like that of Colonel Bell, was in great 
part a justification, was sentenced to be 
cashiered, but was not declared meapable 
of sewing the C.’ompuuy again. It was 
in vain that the governor-general, the 
governor of Madras, the eoimuander-in- 
chief of that presidency, and the judge- 
advocate called for greater severity ; the 
eourts-martial would not be severe. Of 
the eighteen officers excepted by Lord 
Minto, nearly all appear to have resigned ; 
the rest of the mutineers remained, and 
paused their oflences to be forgotten by 
their gallantry and <!onduct in the wars 
which took place under the administra- 
tion of the Earl of Moira.* 

* The limits of our work li.i\(* prevented oiir 
(?ivlnf; anythiiiff beyond a very brief sketch of 
these truly Import-mt events. A detail of them 
would fill a larjfe volume; many hundreds of 
pa^es were written and puhlislicd it the time in 
England. Among these volumes and pamphlets 
was a paper by Mr. Petrie, who nttiibiited a great 
deal of blame to Sir George Uiirlow. In an article 
in the Quarterly Review,^ whieli iilU sixty-flve 
clo.sely printed pages, the whole story of the dis- 
turbances at Madras is told in a very clear and 
interesting manner. 'I’he facts are carefully, And, 
on the whole, r.xrnlidly sifted, making allowance 
for a slight bia'? on Ibe side of .Sir George llarJow, 
or in favour of the civiL-aulhoritv and the power* 
of government. See Quarterly Review, No. IX. 

Tiie account of. the ' Rise, Progress, and Ter- 
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Lord Wellington, who carried with 
him into Spain, and wherever else Ik 
went, a warm regard for the Madra*- 
army, was sorely grieved at the accouiits 
lie received from his friend Colonel Join 
Malcolm, and immediately hastened tc 
explain the chief causes of the unhappy 
disturbances. Writing from Badajoz oi 
the 3rd of Dcceiuher, ISO'J, he says,- 

mlnatioa of thu Disturbancoti at MadraV iti the 
Edinburgh Annii.il Rei'istcr for 18 '0, ishich evi- 
dently proceeded Irom the pen of Southey, who 
then w'rote the histoiical part of this periodical 
work, is clear and good, and considerabfv shorter 
than tlie account given in iJie Qiiarlerly Review. 
In some points it seierely conjures the conduct 
of Sir George Barlow. If says — “ The ablest and 
wisest governor might have found his situation 
ditlicult; and whether a s\ stem of conciliation, 
uniting generosity with hnniievs, could have 
allayed the general agitation, doubtful; i/it it 
certainly was mt mu nipted. Sir (J. B.irlow seems 
to have thought that lirmness alone was sullicient, 
and that the way to make the authority oj tpreeru- 
tnent mpected, was to punish any perum who dts 
pleased the gtwernor. Upon this angry and vin- 
dictive system some persons were displaced from 
their oillcial situations, others degraded, others, 
by distant and unwelcome appointments, ba- 
nished from Madras. Some of these examples 
may have been expedient, but most assuredly 
some of thorn were arbitr.ary, oppressive, and 
cruel ; and the general ferment and general dis 
gust which such measures created encouraged 
the discontented ofheers, w’ho found the civil 
servants of the Company ready to syinp.ithi/e 
xvith them, because they were exasperated by 
their own grievances. Tilings were in this state 
when General Macdowall cmliarked lor Buglund, 
and from this time it is dilliciilt to say whether 
the conduct of the army or of the government 
was most censuialde, till, hy the imprudence 
and intempeiancc of both, a crisis w'as brought 
on, w'hich decided the guilt of one party, without 
exculpating the other ’ — Ediub. Ann. Rcyist, 
General Sir Thomas Maitland, at this time 
Governor of Ceylon, and afterwards the “ King 
Tom” of Malta and the Ionian Islands, was, as 
all the world knows, no very great admirer of 
weakness or laxity of government, yot he cen- 
sured the condiu't of Sir (h’orge Barlow as being 
too rigid. In i810 .Sir James Mackinlu.sh, w'ho was 
then visiting Colombo, was told that he (Sir T. 
M.) thought that Lord Minto had slackened the 
chords of government ns dnnqproushf ns Sn Qrarge 
Barlow tightened them — Diary, in the Life of the 
Kiglit lion. Sir James Mackintosh, edited by his 
.Son. 

In the histories and other books writteri by the 
functionaries and servants of the Last India Com- 
pany, we see, generally', a disposition to glide 
over the whole of tliia story as quickly n.s pos- 
sible. This surely i* not the proper way to tn'at 
a subject which was so important and so critical 
at the time, and whicli contains lessons and 
warnings proper for all times. 


“ You cannot conceive how much I have 
felt for what has passed on the Madras 
establishment. I scarcely recognise in 
tho.se transactions the men for whom I 
entertained so much re.spect, and had so 
much regard, a few years back ; and I 
can Old)' lament that ihev and the army, 
and the atl'airs of that presidency in ge- 
neral, have ht'cn .*in much muu 

These transaetioiis owe their 

origin to the disputes of the iiersons in 
authority in India— that is to say, the 
governor and the commander-in-chief. 
Both, but principally tlie latter, looked 
for partisans and supporters; and these 
have ended hy throwing off all subordi- 
nation, by relin(|aishing all habits of 
obedience. Nothing can be more absnrel 
than tlie pretext for this conduct, (foloiiel 
Mimro’s ojiinions might be erroneous, and 
might have been harsh towards liis bro- 
ther officers; but imt only he ought not 
to have been brought to a eoiii t-martial 
for giving that opinion, but be ought to 
liave been bi’ought to a court-martial if 
he had refrained from giving it, when he 
* was called upon by the eommander-in- 
chief (Sir John Cradock) to make him a 
re[K)rt on a subject referred to his official 
consideration. Tlie officers of the army 
are equally wrong in the part they have 
taken in the suh.seqnent part of tlie ques- 
tion, which is one iKjtween the governor 
and the coinmandor-in-chief, whether the 
former luul a right to protect Cokmel 
Munro from the acts of the latter, apori 
which question no man can have a doubt 
who has any knowledge of the constitu- 
tion of Great Brittiiu and of that of our 
Indian governments. I, who have ar- 
rived pretty nearly at the top of the tree, 
should he the last man to give up any 
point of military right or etiquette. But 
I have no doubt whatever, not only that 
it was ti.e right, but that it was the duty 
of the governor in council to interfere to 
save Colonel Munro ; and that if he had 
not done so, and the public had .sustained 
any loss or inconvenience from his trial, 
the governor w'ould have been severely 
responsible for the omission to perform 
his duty. So far for my opinion upon 
the main points of the question. As for 
1 the others, the conduct of officers upon 
I the addresses, the orders issued, the reso- 
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lutions entered into, the resif'natioii of 
the offices, &c. &c., they are consequences 
of the first error ; that is, of persons in au- 
thority making partisans of those placed 
under them, instead of making all obey 
the constituted authorities of the state. 
Tliis conduct of the officers in the army 
would have been wi'ong, even if the cause 
had been just, and the coniniander-in- 
chief had wished to scr(*eu (yolonel Muuro 
from the persecution of the government*, 
it is really not worth while to take up my 
time in describing, or }oui’S in pernsing, 
a description of tlie foll^, tlie inconsis- 
tency, or the breaches of discipline and 
subordination contained in all those do- 
cuments. I have so innch regard for the 
Madras army, to which 1 owe so much, 
that I would sacrifice a great deal to have 
it in my power to restore it to that state 
of di.scipline, union, and respeetabiiity in 
Mhich I left it in the year 180,*); and T 
assure you that T shall rejoice most sin- 
cerely Avhen I sliall hear that th<‘ir good 
sense and good temper have predominated 
over their feelings of party and their pre- 
judices.”* 

During the adrriinistraiioii of Lord 
Mintoour conquests and operations in tlie 
Eastern Archipelago, or Insular India, 
were widely extended-- so widely, in- 
deed, that the forces and resources em- 
ployed in this direction would have made 
it difficult to prosecute any important war 
on tlie Indian continent. Tlie complete 
and cstablislicd supremacy of our national 
navy facilitat(*d these entcrpri.ses. Our 
fleets commanded in every sea, so that the 
Dutch and h^reuch colonics could receive 
only a scanty and precarious support 
from the m other-countries. All the Mo- 
lucca or Spice IsLiiids which had been 
colonized by the Dutch, but which now 
in reality belonged to the French, who 
had annexed Holland to their empire, 
were reduced with very little difficulty 
by Anglo-Indian expeditions. The first 
attack was made upon Amlioyna, wliicJi 
had been taken by the English during tlie 
first revolutionary war, but which had 
been restored at the peace of Amiens. A 
small flotilla of Company’s armed vessels, 
commanded by Captain Tucker, and a 


small military force, oonsisting of a part 
of tlie Company’s Madras European regi- 
ment and a few artillerymen (alxntt 
400 landsmen in all), under the command 
of Captain Court, stormed the principal 
hntterie.s on the li^tli of February, 1810; 
and, on the following day, the whole of 
the island was surrendered to tin* Ilritish, 
although it was defended by l.’lOO men 
and a great quantity of artillery. The 
five dependent islands quietly submitted 
to tlie coinpuTors. lleing rcin'orcod by 
('’aplain Cole, the Amhoyna exiiedition 
drove the Dutch from their very strong 
works oil Banda Neira, ami, in the course 
of the month of August, 1810, reduced 
the w'hole of the group eaJlcd the Banda 
Isles, so productive in nutmegs. 

Nothing now remained to the Dutch 
I snhjeets of Napoleon in tho.se seas except 
the rich island of Java and some settle- 
ments on tiic coast of the rielnu* and far 
larger island of Sumatra. The reduction 
of the.se settlemeiit.s w as fir.st suggested to 
the governor-general by Mr. Stamford 
Uaffles, one of the many men of rare ta- 
lent that had been trained undtu* the East 
India Company. Battles, during only a 
short residence on the coast of Malacca, 
had contriveil to obtain a vast mass of iu- 
formation concerning the Indian Archi- 
pelago; and he not only .suggested the 
expeditioii.s, hut accompanied and mate- 
rially aided those who were intrusted with 
tlic commands. 'I'liough bred to the law, 
and never in any degree a military man, 
Jyord Miiito himself determined to go 
with the troops. Ilis lordship left Cal- 
cutta on the 9th of March, 1811, for 
Madras, which cstahlisliment was to fur- 
ni.sh part of the forces. Tli(‘ Bengal troops 
were embarked in the middle of April ; 
and, about the middle of May, the whole 
of the expedition arrived at Alalacoa, the 
place of rendezvous, as the be-^t starting- 
point for the coiiquestvS proposed. Great 
was the difficulty of making a passage 
w’ith a large fleet through an archipelago 
where the wind blows strongly from one 
point of the compass for several months 
together, where the passage between 
the islands is often so narrow that only 
one ship can pass at a time, and then so 
■lose to the land that the sides of the 
vessel are shadowed by the luxuriant ve- 
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getation which extends to tlie water’s 
edge.* TJie accounts of this navigation 
were contradictory and obscure; few or 
none of the Piiitish naval otlicers engaged 
in the expedition liad ever tiireaded that 
erplexing maze, and tlieir opinions were 
ivided as to which was the best course 
to pursue in order to reach Java expe- 
ditiously. There was no time to waste in 
disputatious, for the favourable monsoon 
was near terniinatiug wdien all the forces 
were collected at Malacca. Many in- 
sisti'd that the only practical course for a 
was the nortfiern route round Jh>rneo; 
but Kallles strongly reconimeiided the 
south-west passage between Cariinatii 
and llorneo, and “ staked bis reputation 
on the success which w'onld attend it.” 
lie had ascertained the j)racticability by 
an experiment in a small vessel, the 
“ Minto,” eoinmaiivled by Captain Greigh, 
a most intelligent and zealous officer, 
who had been placed under his orders, 
and to whom he was indebted for the dis- 
covery of the passage by the coast of 
Borneo. >Several of the naval authorities 
were opposed to the notion, not taking 
sufficiently into account the local in- 
formation which Haffics had acquired; 
but Lord Minto reposed full confidence 
ill that information, and in the excellent 
judgment of tlie man who was the real 
planner of the wliole expedition ; and ac- 
cordingly the governor-general embarked 
with BafHes in his majesly’s ship the 
“ Modesti\” cominaiided by Captain the 
Hon. (ieorge Elliot, ou the 18th of June, 
1811, and led the way on Ifatfies’s sole 
responsibility. For a landsman this 
must have been a season of intense anx- 
iety. But the expectations which had 
been formed wore verified in eveiy part 
of the passage, and cverytliing turned 
out precisely as had been foretold and 
proposed by Baffles, with the exception 
that the difficulties were less and the 
voyage shorter than he could have hoped 
for. In Ie.ss tJiaii six wrecks after quitting 

* Memoir of the I.ife .'ind Putilic Services of 
Sir Thomas Stamford UalheH, F.ll.S., 8.c 8tc., 

f tarticuliirly in the (Government of Java, IHI I -16, 
Jencoolen and its dependencies, 1817-21; wilh 
Details of the Commerce and Kesoutees of the 
Eastern Aidiipola''o, and Selections from his 
Correspondence. iJy liis Widow. 


Malacca the fleet, counting more than 
90 sail, was in sight of Batavia, without 
accident to a single vessel.* The land- 
troops were under the command of General 
Sir S. Auchmuty : they were divided into 
four brigades, and amounted to nearly 
12,000 men, of wliieh about one half were 
British. ’I'lic climate on that t oast, how- 
ever, proved so noxious, that the ho pitals 
were soon crowded with our native In- 
dian .sepoys itnd with our British soldiers. 
It is said that at one time there were 
5000 men on the sick-list and incapable 
of duty. But neither these disastrous 
circumstances nor the strength of the 
works pfevenbHl the easy eoinpiest of the 
island. Batavia, the capital, to which 
the Dutch had given the proud title of 
“ Queen of the East,” was surrendered on 
the 8tli of yVugust by the burghers, the gar- 
ri.'son having retreated to VVeltevreedeii. 
Though large storehouses of public pro- 
perty were burned by the enemy previous 
to their retreat, some valnalile granaries 
and other stores escaped the flames. Pro- 
visions were in abundance, and the port 
afforded the means of an eas^ communi- 
cation with the fleet; and the city, al- 
though abandoned by the principal Euro- 
pean inhabitants, was filled with indus- 
trious races of jieople, Chinese and others, 
who had hut small afleclion for their 
Dutch masters, (whose rule had been un- 
wisely harsh and oppressive,) and who 
were consequently well disjxised to be 
useful to our Anglo-Indian army. On 
the morning of the 10th of August Colo- 
nel Gillespie, with part of our troops, 
marched to Weltevrceden. The Dutch 
had abandoned their cantonment there, 
and had taken po.st about two miles far- 
ther up tlie country, at Cornel is. Their 
position was strong, and defended by an 
abattis, occupied by .30110 of their best 
troops and four guns of horse artillery ; 


• “ Tlie whole flent,” sa^s the goveinor- 
cfeneral, ‘‘ hail assemhled on the coast of Java 
by the aoth of July. Tlie ‘ Moileste,’ if alone, 
would have done it a fortnight sooner 1 havo 
been the more pariiciilar in detail infr theM* cir- 
cumstances, hocanse this expedition must have 
been abandoned for Ou* present year (an earlier 
dep.irtuie than actually took place from India 
having been found totally impracticable) if I 
had yielded to the predicted diilicultios of the 
passage.” — Id, 
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and behind them were the fort of Conielis : the moment were crowded on its ram- 
and other veiy strong works. Gillespie ' parts, which the enemy had abandoned, 
attacked witii great vigour. The Dutch , (Colonel Macleod, who attacked another 
for a time defended themselves stoutly, but I of the redoubts, fell in the moment of 
at length their fonr guns were captured, j victory. In all, 27 native troops and 114 
and they were driven from the abattis at ! liritish fell ; 123 native and nlO llriti&h 


the point of the bayonet. The Dutch 
left on the held about 500 in Irflled and 
wounded, including a brigadicr-general, 
who was wounded dangerously. The loss 
of the llriiisli was but trifling. Tliose 
most distingnished in the bayonet-charge 
were tlie grenadier eompaiiy of the 78th 
and a detachment of the 8IHli king’s regi- 
ments. The enemy, driven from the 


were wounded, and 13 were mif-sing. 
But 5000 Dutch were taken prisoners, 
about 1000 were buried in the works, 
multitudes were cut down in the retreat, 
the rhers were clinked up with the dead, 
and the huts and neighl ouriiig thickets 
were lilled with wounded. Among the 
prisoners W'ere 3 general-nflicers, 34 lield- 
oflieers, liO captains, and 150 subaltern 


abattis, took shelter under their hatte- j oliiceRj. General .Jansens, the Dutch 
ries. Their main body, still greatly j cominanderdii-chief, who had thrice ral- 
superior in numbers, was strongly cii- j lied his retreating troops, escaped with 
trenched in a position hetwTcn the great dithciilty, fol Unveil by a few cavalry, the 
river of .Jacotra and a deep canal dug by ' sole remains of an army of 1(‘,('00 men.* 
the DutcJi and called the Sloken : this | 

position Avas shut up in front by a deep ; * , . ^ . i . . . i . t i 

f. 1 . , 1-11 ' * 8 ir Samiuel Aurhnmty s Dl^^mtch to Lord 

trcucli strongly pall^adoed; neither the ^ ‘ 

river nor tlie cainil was fordable : seven ■ Un the ktOi of tUc day nPer the 

redoubts and many batteries mounting i of (’omolis, tiio \\iirm luartoct. 

heavy ruus o<'c..pied tlie most coinniai.a- i Im'ri. 

lllg points of ground within tlie lines, the 1 tlu;i.ovjm fnendol Mam ford UalUos flu- admirod 
key-fort of C-orindis being in the centre, j ot all who know him, died of the country tover 

■ •• • ... Wollevroodeti. lie oxpirctl in the arms of 

Itulllos, who deeply mourned his loss 

“ tVhere sleep (he* hrat’e on .l.oa’s strand, 

Th\ anient sjnrit, L(*\d»'n, tied ; 

And lame with ev press sh ides ilu* land 
Uhere genius fell and valour hied. 

When triumpirs tale is westward borne. 

On IJorder lulls no joy sluill f^le.un , 

And thy lov’d I eviot lonji; sliiill inonrii 
The youthful I’oetof her stxearu.'’ 

— JFroM /Vi't’A bi/ Sir J(fhn Mulcuha. 

Many lonsfciiial spirits at homo mourned liLs 
prematurn fate, .s’oiithey, in givin" an account 
of the conquest of .l.iva. paid a mei ited conipli' 
meiitloihe learned Dutch writers «t im earlier 
ago, w’lio had visited and descriln'd the island, 
and then concluded with this bountiful tiil>utc to 
Lcjden ; — 

“ Hut the writings of Nieuhoft', and llnldtcus, 
and Valentyn, and Uumplmis remain; and 
time, which destroys the work of I he conqueror 
and of the statesman, will hut inciease their 
value. Unhappily our conquest cost us the lite 
of one who, had liis davs hcen piolonj^ed, would 
probably have added moro Jo our knowled^^e of 
Eastern literature and antiquities than all his 
predeerjssors : 1 speak of Dr. .lohu Lev den, who, 
for the sake of increasing his atoms of knowledge, 
accompanied Lord M into upon tins expedition, 
and fell a victim to the climate ; and whose early 
death may be considered' as a loss so great, so 
irreparable (for generations may pass away 
belore another be found, wlw with the sanio 


and hIJ the works being defended by a 
numerous and seemingly well-organized 
artillery. The heat was too violent, the 
malaria of the s[)ot too destructive, and 
the number of our forces too small to 
admit of regular approaches. 'The works 
must be taken by battery and assault, or 
not at all. Sir S. Auclimnty came up 
with more troops, Bear-Admiral Stopford 
spared 5(M) of his seamen to assist at 
our batteries ; and these were Avorkt'd so 
well that, one by one, tlie nearest Dutch 
batteries were silenced. At last, on the 
2blh of August, tlie assault was made, 
under the immediate direction and gal- 
lant leading of (’olonel Gillespie, Colo- 
nel Gibl>s, Lieutenant-Colonel Macleod, 
and ]\Iajor Tule ; and the work.s were all 
carried, and the wliole of the enemy’s 
army was killed, taken, or dispersed. 
The combat had been most obstinate and 
our loss very heavy. A tremendous ex- 
plosion of the magazine of one of the 
Dutch redoubts (whether by accident or 
by design was not ascertained) took place 
at the instant of its capture, and destroyed 
a number of oar officers and men, who at 
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The fiiinl capitulntion of tlie island, or of 
all of it that had been occupied by the 
Dutch, -was not signed till the 18 tli of 
September, by General Jansens and Sir 
S. Auchniuty at Sainarang, wliither the 
Dutch general had retreated with a very 
slight attendance of tr<x)ps. The princi- 
pal part of the island, occupied by native 
chiefs or princes, was still to settle. 
Some of our men in autliority recom- 
mended that, now the Dutcli were driven 
out, the island should be abandoned to 
the natives ; but Lord Minto checked the 
idea, and adopted, on his own responsibi- 
lity, various measures prop(*r to convert 
it into a permanent British possession. 

industry, the same power of mind, and Uie same 
disinterested spirit, shall possess llio s,imy oppor- 
tunities), that I will notrefuun from expressm;; 
a wish that Java had remaiiipil in (he hands of 
the enemy, so Leyden were alive .’' — Edinbuigh 
Ann. Itvgi.st 

Walter Scott drew up and puhlished in this 
same miscellany a very touchiiij' hio^raplncal 
memoir of Leyden. At the s»id end of it, after 
stating' that the pliilcdofjist and poe.t accompanied 
the expedition to Java for tin* purpose of inves- 
tigating' the manners, lan^'Ud^'c, and literature 
of the tribes whicli inhabit that island, and 
artly also because it was thoui;ht his extensive 
now ledge of the eastern di.ih'cls an<l customs 
might be useful m settling tlie goveniineiit of 
the country, Scott added “ Ills spirit of romantic 
adventure led him literally to rush upon death; 
for, with another volunteer who attended the ex- 
pedition, he threw himself into the surf, in Older 
to be the lirst iiriton of the expedition whoslioiild 
set foot upon .lava. When flic success of the 
well-concerted movempiils of the invaders bad 
dven them possession of the tov\n of Batiivia, 
.eyden displayed the same ill-omcncd preeipi- 
tation in his haste to examine a library m which 
many Indian manuscripts of value were said to 
be deposited. A library in a Dutch settlement 
was not, as miglit liave been expected, in the Ix'st 
order; the apartment had not been regularly 
ventilated, and either from this circumstance, or 
already aflected by the fatal sickness peculiar to 
Batavia, Leyden, vvhen he left the place, had a 
fit of shiveiing, and dedared the atmosphere 
was enough to give any mortal a fever. The 
presage was too just ; he took his bed, and died 
in three davs, on the eve of the battle winch 
gave J.1VU to ihe British empire ” 

There appears to be a little of our great novel- 
ist’s usual carelessness as to dates in this account 
of the death. Leyden did not die on the eve of 
the battle of Cornells, but on tlic day after that 
battle Other accounts make Leyden die on the 
28th of August, or twa days after the battle 
Tliis must bo incorrect. The battle was fought 
on the 2(ith, and Baflles, in whose arms he ex- 
pired, saxs, in a letter wTitten soon after the 
event, that poor Leyden died on the 27tli. 


lie did not overrate tlie importance eC 
Java in his dispatches to the authorities 
in England. “ An empire,” said he, 
“ wdiich for two centuries has contributed 
greatly to the power, prosperity, and 
grandeur of one of the principal and 
most respected states in Europe, has been 
thus wrested from the sliort -.isurpation of 
the French government, has bet ’ added 
to the dominion of the British crown, 
and converted from a seat of hostile ma- 
chination and commercial competition 
into an augmentation of British power 
and prosperity.” JLilTles, who could not 
foi’esee how soon the British goverimicut 
would be induced to restore to tlie eman- 
cipated Dutch tljcse splendid eonqiiesUs 
in the Eastern Archipelago, w'as even 
warmer than the governor-general in de- 
scribing the value of Java. “ It is, in fact,” 
said he, “ tJif' ot/irr India ! ” Baffles him- 
self, under the title of Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of Java and its dependencies, was ap- 
pointed to preside over this new empire, 
“ as an acknowledgment of the s(*rvices 
he hud rendered, and in consideration of 
his peculiar fitness for the office.” This 
appointment was highly lionourable to 
TiOrd Minto, wlio is said to have been 
partly pledged to bestow it on a gentle- 
man wlio stood higher in tlie service, or 
who enjoyed more powerful patronage 
tliaii Baffles, who had worked his own 
way from the very liumlile condition 
of an extra-clerk in the lOast India 
House. Lord Minto remained in Java 
six weeks, and was occupied in arrang- 
ing the form of government, forming 
plans for the improvement of tlie coun- 
try and for the suppression of piracy; 
or in consulting with Baffles, who was 
every day adding to Ids stock of in- 
formation about the Archipelago, its 
vast capabilities, its products, navigation, 
and trade. Such of the natives or Asiatic 
settlers as had been subjects to the 
Dutcli, rejoiced in the change; and many 
of the independent chiefs courted the 
alliance of the new conquerors. The 
governor-general appointed Mr. Hare re- 
sident at Banger-Masing, with the view 
of checking the war which was almost 
constantly racing among the native 
princes or chiefs, and of putting down 
the practice of piracy, which was no- 
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-wlicre carried on in a more ferocious 
manner or on a larger scale. 

It was also during this administration 
that the Mauritius, or Isle of Franco, was 
reduced, and chiefly by forces detached 
from India. In the month of November, 
1810, troops fiorn Madras, from Bombay, 
and from Bengal formed their junction 
at an ap])ointed rendezvous near to the 
Isle of France. They wen; to be joined 
by a division of king’s troops from the 
(^ape of (/(Xid Hope, but as these ro^al 
forces did not arrive in time, the attack 
was made without them. The army 
was coiumanded by Major-(Jeneral J. 
Al)ercrom])y, the deid by V^ice- Admi- 
ral Bertie. Tlie island was surrounded 
by dangerous reefs ; but the whole of tin; 
leewaid side w'ii.s carefully examined and 
&oiiudi*d, and a jiassagi* for vessels was 
found where none was supposed to exist. 
On the li'dli of November, at lOoVlock 
in the morning, tlie w hole fleet, consisfing 
of nearly seventy sail, got safely to auehoi* 
at the iioint of deliareatiou in Grande 
Baie, about 1*J miles to the windward of 
Port Louis; and (he army, with their 
artillery, stores, and ammi'iiition, several 
detachments of marines, and a large body 
of seamen, were landed in the eourse of 
the day, without a single loss or accident. 
The French had considered such a land- 
ing, or any landing except opposite to 
j’ort Louis, as an impraetieability ; and, 
in coiisetpience of tliis old and confirmed 
persuasion, while the seaward fortifica- 
tions of their capital were very formid- 
able, their works on the land side — where 
they never expected to be attacked — were 
oonteniptible. The island, in fact, was 
gained tlie moment that the passage 
through the reefs was discovered ; or, at 
latest, the moment that the landing of the 
troops was so successfully elfeeted. Nu- 
merically, the French w^erc too wa'ak to 
offer any great resistance in the country 
which lay between the point of debar- 
cation and the; cajiitalof the island. I'liey 
skirmished a little in a wood, they at- 
tempted to defend a narrow defile, and 
tJiey made a short stand in some lines 
behind the towm of Port Louis ; but, on 
the morning of the ‘2nd of Uccemher, us 
General Aliercromby was preparing to 
niak'' a general athndr, De (’.ici'. flv 


French governor and commander-in-chiefi 
sent out a white Hag, and proposed to 
capitulate. 'I'he attack was suspended, 
and the capitulation was hastily con- 
cluded. Considering the relative situa- 
tions of the tw o forces, it was thouglit 
by many iicrsons that the British com- 
manders allowed the French conditions 
much loo favourable. The capitulation 
was, however, in strict conformity with 
the .spirit of Lord Minto’s instructions, 
w'ith the single exception that the French 
garrison w ere not to he made prisoners 
of war; and General Alxu'croinhy justi- 
fied tliis exception. “ Although,” said 
he, “ the courage and high discijiline of 
the army imder my command eoiild leave 
not the smallest doubt in respect to the 
issue of an attach upon the town, 1 was 
nevertheless prevailed upon to ae<piiescc 
in this indnlgenee lieing granted to the 
enemy, from the desire of sparing the lives 
of many biave ollieers and soldiers, and 
out of regard to the interests of the inha- 
bitants of tliis island, who have long la- 
boured undei' the most d<‘grading misery 
and ofipre'-sion. Know'ing confidently 
jonr lordship’s further views in regard 
to this army, and seeing also the late 
period of the season, when every hour 
liecame \aluablo, 1 considered th(‘se to 
be motives of iniieJi more national im- 
portance than any injury that could aris'c 
from a small body of troops, at so remote 
a distance from Kurope, being permitted 
to return to tlndr own country free fnun 
any engagement. In every other parti- 
cular, we have gained all wdiieh could 
Iiave been acquired if the town had been 
carried by a.ssaijlt.” * De (’aeii and Ids 
garrison were, tJierefore, sent to France, 
without being hound not to serve against 
Fiigland or her allies during the war — a 
very idle and useless condition, as tlie 
French of the revolutionary school had 
long ceased to respect any sueh engage- 
ment. But the rich colony and its de- 
pendeueies, the forts, well-ston'd maga- 
zines, cSte. were given up ; the conquerors 
ohtaiiiei possession of 2(J9 pieces of ord- 
nance 111 excellent condition, of four large 
French frigates, one Frencli sloop aiid 

* Cl"noral A’)t‘rrroTnh\ P^patch lo (]i« 
Hi n . ! r.p 1 ■ 
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one brig, of two small English frigates 
which had been captured by the French, 
and of a number of merchant ships, many 
of the latter being prizes picked up by 
the privateere of the island, and some of 
them being of great value. And, what 
was most important of all, the French 
were dispossessed of a stronghold, from 
which, during tl>c whole of this wai*, they 
had so sorely annoyed our ICast India 
trade. As the neighbouring Isle of 
Bourbon — another Frencli stronghold and 
haunt of privateers— had been reduced in 
the preceding month of July, by an Anglo- 
Indian force under (\)lonel Keating, and 
a small S([uadron of his majesty’s ships 
under Cornmoilore Ilowley, tliere was 
no furtlicr mischief to he ai)prelieniled in 
this quarter. Both thesi* islands ought 
always to remain in the liaiids of the 
power wliieli holds the empire of India; 
hut at the peace of Paris, in 1814, the 
British govermneiit, keeping the Isle of 
France, very unwisely gave back Bour- 
bon. In making these t\»o very im- 
portant comiuests, the troops had but few 
opportunities of displaying their valour ; 
but the sepoys from India, as well as the 
Britisli soldiers, acted with admirable 
promptitude and discipline, and cheerfully 
and patiently submitted to many fatigues 
and privations. In the Isle of France 
they w'eie left for tw-eiity-four hours with 
hardly any water to drink; and the heat 
was cxces.ave. I3e Caen and his people 
had been taught to despise the native 
ti’oops of our trading I'kist Iiulia Com- 
pany, hut the march of the sejiuys from 
Gi’ande Bau- to Port Louis, and the con- 
duct and tnine they displayed on the 
march, in the skirmishes, and in front of 
the lines, gave them a juslcr notion of the 
qualities of our native Indian soldiery. 
Unfortunately Taeutenant-ColoiieJ Camp- 
bell and Major O’Keefe, two excellent 
officers, were killed in clearing the defile 
which the French attempted to defend. 
Otherwise the loss in the Isle of Franc(3 
was very small, for, counting Europeans 
and natives, there were only^ 29 killed, 
99 wounded, and 48 rni.'Jsing.* 

The facility with which large detach- 

* The loss sustaiiiod in conquerinf tlio Isle of 
Bourbon wus still j-inulliT, amountihg only to 18 
killed, 79 uoi'ndcil, and 4 drovined iii landing. 


nieiits from the three presidencies of 
Bengal. Madras, and Bombay were 
wafted to distant islands and peninsulas, 
seas and gulfs, and then formed into a 
strong and compact army, was every w^ay 
calculated to raise our military reputa- 
tion ; anti if mm h of the merit was due 
to our national navy, sud the East India 
Company, its governors, officers, and 
servants, may fairly claim a large share 
in the honours. 

The pirates in the Persian Gulf, for- 
getful of several severe chastisements 
they had previously received, attacked 
and plundered an English trading vessel, 
and treated the crew' and pas.sengers in a 
barbarous manner. Fortliwiih a small 
expedition was dispatched from Bonthav 
to chastise these ruffians and to destroy 
their shipjung. The cliief nest of llic 
pirates was the port of Mallia; and this 
port was defended by a fortress, which 
had a high traditional repiitalion, being 
in fact eoiLsidered impregnahle. But tlie 
small Bombay force took the fort by 
storm, and captured or destroyed the 
vessels it had proU'Cttd. "J’he pirates 
were driven out of other nests w ith great 
ease. 'J’']ie fort of Slieiiass, where the 
pirates had collected in great strength, 
was found to be more fonnidahle ; but the 
Imaum of Muscat, who hud been secured 
in our allianec by the good diplomacy of 
Colonel J. Malcolm, sent a squadron to 
co-operate with the Bomba> force, aiul 
after st)me desperate fightii.g this i)laee 
too was curried by storm. Iji other ports 
on the gulf, the pirates biinjcd their 
ve.>scl.s themselves, and then fed up the 
counti’y. 

Another expedition was sent, during 
this administration, to the Canton river. 
This w as at the very beginning of Lord 
Miiito’s government, when such lively 
appi ‘heusions were entertained of the de- 
signs of the French on the East, and when 
Bonaparte w'as apparently making him- 
self ina.ster of Spain and Portugal. It 
was felt that if the French should obtain 
possession of the Spanish colony of Ma- 
nilla, they would, from that point, make 
an attack upon the not distant Portuguese 
possession of Macao. As yet we had no 
treaty with Ferdinand VI L, or with the 
Spanish cortes, who were determined not 
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to submit to the intrusive King Joseph 
Bonaparte ; but we were bound by treaties 
to protect Portugal and her colonies, and 
if the French or their partisans should be 
allowed to gain possession of the very old 
Portuguese settlement of Macao, there 
would be but small security for our Chi- 
nese trade'. "J"he Portuguese in the East 
felt that they were far too weak to lie able 
to defend themselves. The governor of 
(Joa entered into a convention with Lord 
Minto, and allowed the English to gar- 
rison that colony. Thi.s being done, his 
lordship thonglit it advisable to dispatch 
anotlier garrison to defend and hold 
Macao. This last experiment had been 
tried in the year 18l)‘2, itiuler the adini- 
nisl ration of Maripiess Wellesley, aij<l it 
bad then fiiled very completely, the 
viceroy of (Jantou having indigiianrly re- 
pelled the iilea of any part of tlie Chinese 
empire m eding aid from foreigners.* 
Lord Minto’s eApedilion consisted merely 
of ^00 rank and (ile of the Company's 
Enrojicaii regiment, a .se])Oy battalion of 
driO firelocks fi’oni Bengal, '2 companies 
of ills majesty’s M(Jth foot from Madras, 
and 100 European arlillerymen, with 18 
pieces of ordnance. It was found now, 
as it had been found in 1802, that the 
Chinese treated Macao as a iMirtioii of 
their ernjiii’e, and the l^n tugiicse there 
as mere tenants at will ; that the C.'hiriesc 
w'erc' furious at the landing of any Bri- 
tish force, and tint the Portugue.se, and 
the men of mixed rare that dwelt at 
Macao ami were called Portuguese, were 
far f'oni In ing disposed to give our t:oo])s 
a licarty ueleoine. Our troops were, 
however, landed, and with the consent of 
tlic local Portuguese authorities. A ge- 
neral feeling of enmity on the part of the 
(’hiiiese inliabitants manifested itself in 
reiieated allrays and assaults, jiartieularly 
on the sepoys. As for the so-ealled Por- 
tuguese garrison, it consisted of only 200 
or 000 half-starved blacks. An order 
soon came down fiom Canton for our 
troops to ilepart ; and as this was not com- 
plied with, die trade at Canton was 

• John Francis Davis, late his Majesty’s Chief 
.Superintendent in China (and nnw Governor of 
Mon}{ Kon^). ‘ Tlie (’hinese ; a (leneral De- 
scription of the Empire of China and its Jnlia- 
Litautd.’ 


Stopped, and provisions were denied both 
to our Indiamen and to the siiuadron of 
his majesty's ships. The British factory 
at Canton remonstrated, representing tliat 
Macao was, and had for ages been, the 
possession of our ally the king of Por- 
tugal. “ Put ) our troops on board, and 
tlien we will hear you,” replied the Man- 
darins. TJiey fill ther said, in an edict, 
“ Knowing, as >om ought to know, that 
the Portugnoe inhabit a territoiy belong- 
ing to the CehMial empire, how' could 
you suppose that the Freueli would ever 
venture to molest them? If they dared, 
our Httilihe troops should attack, defeat, 
and cliase tlieiu frciin the face of, tlie 
country.” * At the same tiiue, some of 
the warriors of the (Celestial emp.ire began 
to niareh towards Macao, and a line of 
war-junks was drawn across the river, 
to intercept the communication, leaving 
space for only one boat to pa‘-s at a tinie.r 
Admiral Drury, who comniandcd our 
S(iuadron, jiropused to tlie viceroy an in- 
terview at Canton. The viceroy returned 
no answer to the admi nil’s letter. Shortly 
after this, all Ji»*itish subjects were or- 
I dered to embark on hoaid the Indiamen 
[ or Chinamen in the river, and his ma- 
jesty’s shijis were ordered Idghcr up flu- 
river. As the viceroy still refused an 
audience, Admiral Diiiry went up to 
Canton ill pdt'on, to insist viii lui inter- 
view, inwhnh, lie said, luiiM'rs 
easily be aeeomiuodated. The viceroy 
persisted in declining ihe vi.' it, snid tlien 
the admiral returTied to liis slig). A de- 
moiistiaticn of breaking throiigli tlie lim* 
of war-juuKs was made iiexl, as those 
junks wove now’ hlled with sohders, wlio 
refused to allow even a tingle boat to 
pass nj) to Cauton. 'Jlie boats of all onr 
inen-of-war and of all our Indiamen were 
manned and armed. Tliey could have 
cut through witli veiy little difficulty, 
but Admiral Drury, on reaching the line, 
pulled up in liis owu boat to address the 
mandarins, tlirough tlie medium of a 
Portuguese priest from Macao (who, very 
pvifisilily, iiiisinterprehil nearly every 
word that was said to liim by the ad- 

• Id,, id. 

•f- Sf*rvicc<j of Lieutenant ("olontd Thomas* At. 
■Wegnelin, the odictr in c'iniinanti of our land 
forces, in Eabt lutl.JVIiliUi v Caleiular. 
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miral). Instead of entering into this 
parley, the Celestials in the junks began 
to fire into the lOnglish boats. One man 
was wounded in the admiral’s own boat, 
dnd thereupon the admiral ordered the 
signal to be made for the attack. Hut — 
“ The signal was not observed, and or- 
dered not to be repeated. Tlie admiral 
tlien declared his intention not to force 
the Chinese line, and returned with the 
boats to the licet. Though a man of un- 
disputed courage, Admiral Drury seems 
not to have possessed that cool and deli- 
berate judgment which was essenli.'d to 
the success of the business he had been 
engaged in.” * Our himiiliation was 
eoinplefed by a eoiivciition entered info 
at Macao, in tlie montli of December 
(1808), in conformity with A\hich our 
troops were re-oniharkc'd, and Admiral 
Drury sailed away for Mcngal. The 
trade, wliieli had been stopped for more 
than three luontits, was then renewed. It 
should appear that tiie gov('rnor-general 
of India, whohad eonceised the plan and 
sent the expedition, escap» d any severe 
eeiisurc. Hut the (Joinpany strongly 
disapproved the conduct of some of their 
servants at Canton, and recalled the pre- 
sident of that factory. Tlie jiecuniary 
loss incurred by tlie Kiiglish was very 
large ; and it was soon discovered that 
no trilling addition was made to the 
usual arrogance of the Cliinese.f 

Tjord Minto resigned Jiis ofiioc and 

• ParliimenlJirv r,\nlcnrf, .'is quoted liy ,I F. 
Davis, Fsi] , in ‘ ’I'Jk* t'limesu.’ 

Mr. Davis adds— “ ’I'lir altrmpt to proeecif to 
Canton in tlie boats onf;lit never to have been 
made, or it sliould have been e.irried tlirou^li. A 
pagoda uas built by the (’hinese near rhe -.pot, 
f-0 commemorate their I’JCtiO'i/ over the lin^'lish.” 

•f- It IS liut ]ustMe to stale that the conduct of 
Lieutenant (\di)nel Wegiielin, the oflicor in com- 
mand of the ^■olee^ that were landed at Macao, 
was prudent, discreet, vigilant, iielive, and spi- 
rited. This w. IS liberally ackiiow ledged by the 
governor general himself, who, in coiineil, highly 
approved of his iinifurm and suecessfii! aiteniiuri 
to the discipline oi his troops, at a time when 
their p.atience and forbearance were put to the 
severest trials by the inhulta and provocations of 
the Chint'be inhabitants of Macao, tfis loidsliip 
also approved of all ihemeasiuea he li.ad adopted 
for the at commodation and relief of the troops, 
and of the t-'ceellcnt defensive airtingements he 
had adojiled, to provide with so small a force 
against rhe contingency of an attack by an im- 
inerise Cliincse army. 


took his passage for England towards the 
close of the year 1813. On the whole, 
his administration was popular in India, 
while in Europe it certainly raised his 
reputation .as a statesman, relieving him 
from the criticisms he had incurred by 
his not very judicious conduct as Viceroy 
of (I!orsica. Perliaps iew' persons then 
noticed how close a resernhiim.N* some of 
his measiires and policy bore lo those 
which had been pursued by Warren 
Hastings, upon whose head he, as Sir 
Gilln'rt Elliot, had poured such vials of 
virtuous w I’ath. Hut his lordshi]) himself 
could Iiardiy fail to recognise the J‘e- 
semblance ; and it is said that when he 
returned from India lie frankly confessed 
that his notions about the first and greatest 
of our goveniois-geiieral were very dif- 
ferent fiom w hat they had been a quarter 
of a centnvy before, wlieii he harangued 
in the House of Commons or sat with 
the managers of Hastings’s impeachment 
in Westminster Hall. More than this, 
his loidship recomiii ended carrying out 
the system of uggrandi/.emeiit, connection, 
and snpiemaey wdiich Hastings liad been 
tlie first lo mlopt ; and he confessed that 
without this supreniae^, by conquest or 
by connection, our empire in the East 
could not stand ; and that the timid, neu- 
trality, iion-iiiterfetenee sjslem which 
had now been so long cheri'-hed by the 
Hritish legislature and goveinmerit, and 
by the C’ourt of Directors, w as altogether 
inapplicable to onr situation iii India. If 
Ins goviTiimeiit had lasted six months 
longer, he must liave loin id liiiii.seif in- 
volved in extensive wars in Hindustan. 
The Anglo-Indians complain that the 
conquests lie directed in insular India 
cost far more than the conquests whicli 
his predecessors liad made in continental 
India, and tliat while these continental 
terrii' Ties remained pennaneiitly in our 
possession, the islands taken from the 
I’Teiich and Dutch were nearly all re- 
store<l to their original i)o.sscssors at the 
peace. The facts arc indisputable ; but 
it is to be remelnbered that at a general 
pacification every great and fortunate 
country is expected, and is in a manner 
bound, to make some restitutions. Eng- 
land had always required some score of 
islands to throw into a treat} of peace. If 
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we had not taken Java, the settlements in 
Sumatra, and other islands and establish- 
ments iVom the Dutch, and if we had not 
had them in hand at the conclusion of the 
war to "ive back to tlicir old owners, it 
might not have been found quite so easy 
to silence the murmurs of Holland and 
of other continental nations about our re- 
taining the Cape of (rood Hope and other 
coiujuests which w'ere made permanent to 


ns. It is probable that Ix)rd Minto did 
not foresee that the va.st acquisitions made 
in the Eastern Archipelago w’^ould be so 
soon given up ; and it is certain that the 
Hritish government could not j)rovide 
against, or so much as suspect — in its full 
extent — the harsh and oppressive policy 
which has since been pursued by the 
Dutch in those colonies. 


VOL, II. 
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CHAPTER X. 

HOME LEGISLATION. 


The commercial monopoly of the East 
India Company had long been a subject 
of complaint with the general mercantile 
interests of the United Kingdom ; and at 
every renewal of the Company’s charter 
some efforts had been made to throw open 
some portions of the East India or China 
trade. The first great inroad on the 
Company’s exclusive privileges did not 
however take place until the year 1813. 
On the 2'ind of Febiniary, the Company, 
well aware of the many and strenuous 
efforts that were making to break up their 
monopoly, represented by petition to par- 
liament that without their commercial 
privileges they could not maintain their 
political privileges or territorial posses- 
sions ; the commercial monopoly being 
but an instrument for political purposes, 
&c. A modification of the system had, 
however, been previously resolved upon 
by ministers; and before the session 
closed a bill (Act of the ,53 Geo. III.) 
was carried through both Houses. The 
trade with India was thrown open in 
ships of a given tonnage, under licence 
from the Court of Directors, on whose 
refusal to grant such licence an appeal 
lay to the Board of Control. The resort 
of individuals to India for commercial or 
for other purposes was put under similar 
regulations. Thus there was introduced 
a divided authority in matters of com- 
merce, as there had previously been in 
politics. Henceforward it was enacted 
that the Company’s accounts should be 
kept under the two separate heads of ** ter- 
ritory” and “ commerce.” A general au- 
thority was given to government, tlirough 
the Board of Control, over the appropria- 
tion of tlie territorial revenues and the 
surplus commercial profits which might 
remain after a strict observance of the 
appropriation clauses and the claims of < 


the Company's creditors. From this 
time forward no governor-general, go- 
vernor, or commander-in-chief was to be 
appointed by the Company without the 
approval of the crown ; and no suspended 
or dismissed servant of the Company was 
to be restored without the consent of the 
Board of Control. The botiuty of the 
Court of Directors was also restricted, it 
beiug laid dowm tliat in the bestowal of 
any sum exceeding bOOA the concurrence 
of the Board of Control was indispens- 
able. Moreover the Board of Control 
was to hold and exercise control over the 
Company’s college and seminary in Eng* 
land.* 

At a very early period the Com- 
pany had paid considerable attention to 
the establishing of schools and chapels 
in their factories, and to the means of 
diffusing the doctrines of the Christian 
faith among their native servants, and 
among other natives living in the neigh- 
bourhood of their selllements. There 
had been no want of chaplains or of 
missionaries, but the labours of the lat- 
ter had not been attended with any 
great success, and the more cautious 
Anglo-Indians had shrunk from the 
risks attendant on a too energetic spirit 
of proselytizing. The Hindus, submis- 
sive in all but that, had always seemed 
ready to rush into insurrection at the 
sligli'est interference with their religious 
riU.‘s and ancient customs— customs and 
rites not more ancient than (in many 
cases) revolting and degrading to hu- 
manity, Partly through their own fault 
in attempting to translate* the whole of the 
Scriptures into most difficult languages, 
with which they were most imperfectly 


* The eiUblishments at Haileybury and Addis, 
combe. 
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acquainted, and partly through the sense- 
striking, attractive, and splendid ritual of 
the Konian Catholic church, the success 
of the English missionaries, whether of 
the Established Church or Ihiptists, had 
been very inferior, at least in numerical 
amount, to that of the papist missionaries. 
And yet the most able and best member 
of the great lloinau propaganda had been 
fain to confess, after residing forty years 
in India, that only the very worst of the 
natives he had converted remained steady 
to their new faith. Nevertheless it was 
now hoped that a regular and well- ap- i 
pointed hierarchy, headed by prelates of 
the Anglican church of learning and 
virtue, might contribute to diffuse the 
Protestant religion among the natives ; 
while the vast and constantly increasing 
numhers of Englishmen settled or serving 
in India seenuMl to demand more spiritual 
care than had liitherto lieen bestow'ed 
upon them. A llishop of Calcutta, with 
diocesan authority over the whole of 
Pritish India, and three archdeaeons to 
superintend the chaplains of the presi- 
dencies and of all the settlements, w'ere 
appointed. Ihit it was noi deemed pru- 
dent to enter fully into the wishes ex- 
pressed in petitions preseiitefl to jiarlia- 
nieiit from various parts of the kingdom, 
praying that provision might be made for 
the resort of missionaries, &c. to India. 
A few indiscreet missionaries .spi ead over 
Hindustan might have jeopardized our 
enij)ire, without doing any spiritual good 
to the natives. The first apjiointments to 
the Calcutta llishojiric were admirable, 
for tlie lawn has not often been worn hy 
belter men tlian Pi shop Middleton and 
Ucgiiiald Heber. We do not know that 
the difhision of our religion among Hin- 
dus, Mohammedans, or Parsecs has been 
very materially accelerated; but we be- 
lieve there is no doubt that the discipline 
of our church, and the general morals 
and devotion of the PritLsh subjects in 
India, have been improved by the ec- 
clesiastical institutions provided for hy 
the legislature in 1813. The obscene 
and bloody siipi'i stitions which disgrace 
Hindustan (sjieaking of merely mortal 
means) can be removed only by time, 
and slow and cautious measures; but 
it is consoling to reflect that some of the 


m 

worst QliominatioDS have been at tlie least 
dwarfed and cheeked. Any sudden at- 
tempt at conversion, enforced by the Bri- 
tish government in India, would have 
caused the country to be deluged with 
bl<x)d, without presenting any chance of 
spiritual or moral good. 

As isolated beings, unconnected with 
government, the few Protestant mis- 
sionaries ill the country caused little 
OP no alarm to the guardians of the 
Hindu religion, or to the professors of 
Mobammeclaiiism ; but if the legislature 
had complied with the wislies of some 
well-meaning and pious persons at home, 
and had suddenly thrown into India a 
great number of “ Act-of-Parliament 
nii.ssioiiarith,” to be protected by and 
connected with onr Indian government, 
there cun be no doubt but that a great 
alarm would have been immediately ex- 
cited. Put a respectable chirreb esta- 
blishment, with a suftiugan biyop at the 
head of it, and with the clergy intrusted 
with the care and zealous in the super- 
intemicnce of the public schools in ( ’al- 
cutta, Madras, and Bombay, miglit, with- 
out exciting any jealousy or alarm, 
sileutly and gradually effect a favourable 
change, not only in the religion and mo- 
rality of the British subjects, but in those 
of the natives also. '^I'lie establishment 
pf the** Bishop’s C’ollege” at Calcutta, 
by Dr. Middleton, the fir.st I’rotestaiit 
bishop in India, w;is calculated to do in- 
finite good ; and since its improvement 
and enlargement by the accomplished 
Ki‘ginald lii‘ber, onr second bisho]), great 
good, we believe, has been done by it. It 
has been well said that iimeh may be 
expected from the institution of schools 
on a liberal jdan for the henefit of tlie 
rising generation of the Hindus; and 
that to convey instruction, through the 
medium of the English language, in 
every branch of useful knowledge, , and 
in tlie principles of religion and moini 
rectitude, will do more to open their 
minds to conversion, and to convince 
them cf tlie monstrous ab.surdity of their 
own polytheism, than all the translations 
of the Scriptures and religious tracts 
which have been .circulated among 
them. ** A general knowledge of his- 
tory or geography will at once disperse 
O 2 
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that cloud of more tliari Egyptian dark- and other countries the leaves, tlieir 
ness, >Ahich for so many ages has con- minds may become more open to ra- 

tined their view When they tional views on the subject of reli- 

cease to consider Mount Meru as twenty gion.” * 

thousand miles high, and the world as 

a flower, of which India is the cup, Quarterly Hevicw, No. Kv. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

AJJMINISTIIATION OF THE MAllQTIKSS OF HASTINGS. 


Tin: E;ul of Moirii, :ifk'n\ iirds ^Pirquess 
of Hastings, sucoecnk'd Lord Mnilo as 
govc'nior-gcii'eral. As Lord Kawdon lit‘ 
h.ul givatly distiuguishod hituscif in the 
war of American irnlepcndciicc, more 
tliaii 3o years before liis Indian appoint- 
ment. He had the nqjiitaiion of being a 
biave soldier, and -if not tliroiighoiit a 
consistent politician- -a man of lionest in- 
tentions, highminded, and of liberal 
views. He had greatly impaired a large 
foi tune, tile principal part of which he 
had olitained through liis wil'e ; but if, 
thiongh the favour of the Prince IJegent, 
lie was sent to Pengal to restore his 
finances, he was not canablc of any 
iiieanness, or even of an ordinary atten- 
tion to his pecuniary interests, for, after 
a long and hrilliant administration, he 
returned to Europe no richer than he was 
when he went to the East. With second 
and third rate men, holding inferior 
places, the case may have been dili'erent, 
Imt hardly any of oiir higli functionaries 
ill India have hoen sordid or selfish men. 

His lordship w'a.s nominated on the I8th 
of iVo\ ember, !«!:>, and, arriving in 
India, Lord Minto resigned the govern- 
ment to liimon the 4th of October, 1813. 
He w'ius obliged to attend almost imme- 
diately to matters of war, for the Piriiiaihs, 
or Burmese, continued to troulile one of 
the frontiers of our empire, while the 
Nepaulese made eiicr()achmcnt.s on an- 
other, both being encouraged by the pa- 
cific system which had been imposed 
upon his lordship’s immediate prede- 
cessors. The Birmans were brought to 
r<>a.son for the present ; but the Ne- 
paulese spurned negotiation, and were to 
be reduced only by force. The Gorkhas, 
who domineered over a great part of 
NepanI, retained that passion for war and 
conquest to which they owed their re- 


cently established dominion, and by which 
they hoped to extend their empire in 
lliudu.^taii. Their far extended frontier 
pressed every wliciv upon the tt'rritories 
of the Company, or tlie t<'nitory of the 
Company’s allies or dejiendents ; and 
except in the neighhoni hood of our mili- 
tary stations, it v\as found dilfienit or 
almost impo.ssihle to cheek the border 
forays of the Nepaulese or the quarrels 
that wTi’i* constantly breaking out In 
the month of May, 1811, while sonic ne- 
gotiations wx»re still pending, the Ne- 
jianlese treacherously atlaeked and mur- 
dered all the police-officers stationed in 
Bootwiil. Lord Minto had been ivjieatedly 
told that he must conquer the GorKhas 
and reduce the power of all Ne|):iul, or 
live in constant iinpiietude. The Earl of 
Moira determined to send armies to deal 
with these troublesome ludglibours. He 
had been nameil commander-in-eliief of 
the forces, as well jis go\enjor-genei*al. 
Age had not chilled his lonLliij/s mili- 
tary ardour. He (juitted Calcutta m 
June, 1814, to make a tour of inspection 
in tlie western provinces, to eoneert mea- 
sures for the campaign among the llinia- 
la^fU mountains, and the great hills the 
offshoots of that chain, and to make de- 
fensive arrangements against the maraud- 
ing Pindarrees, who were threatening our 
ijorf hern frontiers, and w ho w ere expeetc-d 
to make an attenqit at invasion vvliile our 
troops were engaged in the hills of Ne- 
paul. The Nepaulese frontier Avas about. 
GOO miles in length and for the most part 
very rugged ; ami thb enemy liad the 
coiiiir.and of all the passes of the forest, 
as well as the hills.* Lord Moira found 

• TTistoiv of the Political nnd Mihiaiy 'rraTis- 
iictions in India during tin* Admiid^ii.ition oi the 
of ll.istigcs, lSl3-l82Jh IJy Henrv 'I'. 
Prinsep, of the llengal (’nil Service. 
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it exceeilinply difficult to collect intelli- 
gence for tile arrangement of his plan of 
operations, for few parts of the country 
had ever been examined by Europeans, 
anti the Nepaulese were as jealous and 
vigilant as the Chinese, from whom most 
of their tribes originally descended. His 
lordship, however, resolved that his forces 
Bhould act offensively along tlie whole line 
of the frontier, and break into the coun- 
ti’y from different points. For the M'hole 
plan of tlie campaign —which was clearly 
defective through want of local informa- 
tion — his lordship seems to be answer- 
able. Major-( General Marley, with the 

principal force, consisting of alK>iit 8000 
men, was to march upon Catmandoo. the 
capital ; Major-ticncral Wood was to over- 
run all Jlootwul, and to menace Pulpa ; 
Major-General Gillespie was to seize the 
passes of the rivers Jumna and Ganges, 
lu order to cut off the retreat of the 
enemy to the eastward; and Major-Ge- 
neral Ochtc*rlony, with the 4tli corps, was 
to invade the westeni provinces of the 
Gorkhas. Some of the hill states which 
enjoyed Engli.sh protection were to co- 
operate with the forces of the (Company 
in order to expel the enemy from all 
their recent corniiK^sts between the Jumna 
and the Siitledge. The Gorklias alone hud . 
at this time about 12, ('00 fighting men, 
dressed, armed, and disciplined in imita- 
tion of the Company’s sepoys ; and if this 
imitation w as not very perfect, the men 
were rohn.st, active, and courageous. Jlie 
strength of tlie country w^as great, lieing 
skirted and intersected by lofty mountains, 
and aboiuiding in excellent defensive po- 
sitions.* As our forces advanced towards 
the frontiers, the Gorkha ofiicers ordered 
that all the wells shoiiJ<l be poisoned ; hut 
this is a threat which has often been used, 
and has never been carried extensively 
into j)ractice. Tlie Nepaiilese iiuMle of 
making stockades in excellent positions, 
and the stubbornness with wJiich they de- 
fentWl them, proved more mischievous to 
tlie invaders. General Gillespie fought 
his way well into the eounti-y, hut was 


• Walter Hamilton Account of the Kingdom 
of Nepnul, and of the Terriiories annexed to this 
Dominion by tlie House of Gorkha. 


killed on the .3nth of October, 1814, in a 
too hasty assault on the fort of Kalunga. 
General Wofxi failed completely in his 
operations, and General Marley failed so 
miserably as to be taxed by the coni- 
maiider-in-chief with gros-s neglect and 
imbecility. The mi^stoke common to all 
these comniaiiders in tb-’ first Nepaul 
campaign appears to have ht'cn i too great 
contempt for these new and niitried 
enemies. ]5ut the whole campaign must 
be considered as a war of experiment— as 
a war in a novel field, where almost 
everything was yet to learn. General 
Ochterlony, however, with his single 
division, gained brilliant successes in 
the western provinces of the Gorkhas, 
defeated the enemy in several battles, 
drove them into the fort of Maloini, 
and there forced them to capitulate, 
lly tliese victories the countries between 
the Jumna and Sul ledge were effectually' 
cleared of the Gorkhas, to the great satis- 
faction of the Seiks, and of the hill 
chieftains who were allied with the Com- 
pany. Ihit the war was not yet ter- 
minated, though it liad alrt‘a(ly lasted more 
than a year. Those who held authority 
at Catmandoo, the capital of Nepaul, con- 
sented to a treaty, then refused to ratify 
it, and then defied the Pliiglish to another 
campaign in the heart of their own coun- 
try. 

The entire management of this se- 
cond campaign in Nepaul, whicli com- 
menced in February, 181(5, was left to 
Major-General Ochterlony, who had so 
ably conducted all his part of the first 
campaign. Ocliterlony had nearly 2o,()(iO 
effective men, including three European 
regiments, his Majesty’s 24th, (>(;th, and 
87th. The llritish soldiers were better 
suited to a war among lofty and bleak 
mountains than were the sepoys fi*om the 
hot pittiiis of Hindustan. He divided his 
forces into four brigades, which were re- 
spectively commanded by Colonel Kelly, 
Eieutenant-Colonel Nicol, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Miller, and Colonel Dick. Co- 
lonel Kelly was detached to the right, 
liieutenaiit-Colonel Nicol to the left; the 
other two brigades, guided by Ochterlony, 
moved straight through the forests to the 
foot of a pass, above wliich the Ne- 
paulese were strongly posted behind their 
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troublesome stockades. ♦ These works 
were altogether unassailable in front; 
but, after four days" diligent search, 
Captain Pickersgill, of the quarter-mas- 
ter-general’s department, found a route 
which turned the pass. In the darkness 
of night General Ochterlony in {)er6on 
led Miller s brigade through a deep and 
narrow chasm, and then over the brow of 
the first formidable barrier of hills, lly 
seven o’clock on the follow'ing moniiiig 
the heights to the west of the enemy’s 
position were occupied without resistance. 
Nearly at the same time Colonel Dick’s 
brigade, which had been left at the foot 
of the pass, moved up in front, close to 
the enemy’s outer stoclmde; and in the 
course of the day found the triple forti- 
fication evacuated in consequence of the 
success of Ocliterlony’s operation for 
turning the position. Our trooiw were 
obliged to bivouac on the bleak mountain 
tops for four ilays, waiting the arrival of 
their supplies and tents, as no laden 
animal had been able to accompany them 
or to cliiiih tlie hills which they had 
climbed. For the first two days the men 
suffered extreme privations, being for the 
most i>art without any food. Ihit their 
gallant leader shared in their hardships, 
having no baggage, and sleejiing under 
cover of a hut, hastily constructed for 
him by the men of the 87th, of lioughs 


• The Nrjiaiilesc stockaded all tlifir posts. 

“ The sirenffth o I' these .stock ad es \»as t>ru{inally 
greatly tuiscalculaii’il : matle of niugl\-lieNMi wood 
and btoiicH, liCMped togetlier butvieeii an inner 
nrid outer ifilisado, they were m apj)earnnce so 
conteniiitibk' us to iiisitt* assault, w'lthuut even 
Beeining to reqnirt' brc;iching. On the pliinis, 
much moie formidalAe-lookiug place-s were con- 
atantly carried in that way; hut apieariince', 
were deceitful, and the Gorklias, having; a just 
confidence in their defences, always stood luddly 
to them, and made the aassiilants pay dearly for 
tlicir temerity. Our lighter artillery mad*- little 
or no impreasion ; and the difliculty i»f bringing 
up heavy giina lendered them, in truth, most 
formidable defences, 'fhe wood and materials 
fur raising tlierii weie e\ cry whore at hand, .ind 
the celeriiv with which they could be prep.ared 
in any position formed a mam source of the 
strength of the country." — Ht^rv T. 

* Hist, of the Political and Military Trani>- 
actions in India during the AdminiatMliun ot the 
Maroiiess of Hastings’ In the tlrst campaign, 
our losses before some of these storkades were 
terriblo. 


cut from the green trees.* By tlie 20th 
of February the supplies and tents were 
brought up, and the roads were prepared 
for a further advance. The enemy, 
vexed and disheartened at Ochterlon3r’8 
unexpected discovery of the route across 
the first barrier of hills, continued to re- 
treat from stockade to stockade, until they 
came to the town of Mukwanpoor, which 
stands on a hill, and which had both a 
fort and a stockade. On the 27th Ochter- 
lony occupied a hill in front of Mukwan- 
p(M>r, and within tw o miles of that town. 
The Gorkhas, who had committud a 
blunder in evacuating that position, en- 
deavoured to recover the hill. In their 
first attack they drove in a weak out- 
post, and killed the commanding officer. 
Lieutenant Tirrell. A small village on 
the hill was, however, gallantly inaiii- 
tained after the fall of Tirrell by Lieute- 
nant Kerr and Ensign Impey (a grandson 
of Sir Elijah Impey), who were both pub- 
licly thanked in general orders for this 
service.f Ochterlony threw forward the 
flank companies of the 87th and the 25th 
regiment of native infantry. On the 
other side, the Gorklias poured forth two 
thousand men from their sto<*kade in 
front of Mukwanpoor, and showed a dc- 
teiTiiination to gain the village and re- 
cover all the ridge of the hill. The 
English general then threw forward four 
more companies of the 87th, and the se- 
cond battalion of the 1 2th native infantry. 
Again, on the other hand, the Gorkhas 
reinforced their columns of attack. Uoh- 
terloiiy brought his guns to play along the 
ridge. The Gorkhas brought up some of 
their guns, and fired hotly on the camp 
and line, where Ochterlony and his statf 
were conspicuous objects. A menial ser- 
vant of the general’s, who was cari'yiug 
his pen and ink, was killed by this fire ; 
but, on the whole, it did remarkably little 
execution. J After a stern contest, the 
Nepaulese yielded to our superiority of 
artillery, and to a bayonet-charge made 

* id. ; K. lud. Military Calendar. 

+ Id., id Heni> Rah'ifjh Impey, the eldest 
sou of the eldest ^o^ of Sir IClijah, fell a \ictim 
to the rlinialu of Calcutta, the KrB\e of maii\ of 
his name, who ha\e done the Honourable Com- 
pany some Bcivice. 

J Id., id. 
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by some of the Britibh soldiers ; and they 
fled beyond a deep hollow wliich se- 
parated the ridge from Mukwanpoor. 
There, however, and in a jungle, they 
maintained themselves for some hours, 
keeping up a hot fire of artillery across 
the hollow, which did little mischief, and 
an incessant fire of musketry from the 
jungle, which did a good deal. But to- 
wards sunset Ochterlony brought up a 
fresh sepoy battalion, and Major Nation, 
putting himself at the head of it, dashed 
across the hollow, charged with tlu 
bayonet, and captured tlie nearest of the 
guns. After this the Gorkhas retiret^ 
l>ehind their stockades or into their fort, 
leaving their dead and wounded behind 
tliera. Hitherto they had always shown 
the greatest devotion in carrying off their 
wounded. Their lo.ss was very severe 
they acknowledged them'jchcs that it 
exceeded 800 men. Ochterlony ’s loss in 

killed and wounded rather exceeded 200; 
but lieutenant Tirrell was the only 
officer slain. The day after the battle 
Colonel Nicol, who had been detached 
with his brigade to the left, joined Och- 
terlony, having succeeded in i)eiietratlng 
into the country by a pass near Uammi- 
gur and by the winding valley of a river. 
Colonel Kelly, who had been detached 
with his brigade to his riglit, had also 
succeeded in finding a route which led 
him across the hills to the important 
fortress of Iliireehurpoor, As usual, this 
fort had a strong stocka<le in its front. 
But the Gorkhas cominitted the .mme 
mistake here which they had committed 
at Mukwanpoor, by abandoning an emi- 
nence at about 800 yards’ distance from 
tlieir stockade. This ridge wjis instantly 
seized by a detachment under Licute- 
iiarit-Ct)lonel O’Halloran. The enemy 
sallied in full force to recover the ridge; 
and O’llalloran had to sustain an nnefpial 
fight from six in the morning until near 
the hour of noon. But when a strong rein- 
forcement from Kelly’s brigade came to 
the ridge of the hill with two 6-pouiulers 
and two howitzers mounted on elephants, 
the enemy fled back to their stockade. 
They left a considerable num1)er of killed 
and wouuded on the hill ; and they made 
no ftirther attempt to regain possession of 
it On the side of the victors, only 4 


Europeans and 4 natives were killed ; and 
5 English officers, 23 English soltliers, 
and 25 natives were wounded. Both the 
stockade and the fort of Iliireehurpoor 
were evacuated in the course of the en- 
suing night. ColuiiH Kelly converted 
the fort into a depot, and was preparing 
for a further advance when ho iv eeiveil 
intelligence that the war w^as over. 

The defeat at Mukwanpoor luul car- 
ried consternation into the court of (^at- 
inaiidoo. The Ne])aui Ifajah put tlie red 
seal to the previous treaty, which he had 
refused to ratify, and sent an envoy to 
General Ochterlony’s camp to notlly that 
the treaty wais ready for clelivoi-y. Other 
parties claimed to be partakers in tlie be- 
nefits of this peace*, which, they protested, 
slumhl, as far as they were concerned, be 
sacred and lasting. The Earl of Moira 
bud very wisely instructed Ochtarlony 
not to conclude a treaty until tlie ('nemy 
were sufficiently humbled to make it safe 
to rely on their sincerity ; but for the rest 
he had given the general in the flelil full 
pow'crs to use his own discretion, in ac- 
cepting the tei’ins of the f’ormer treaty, or 
in advancing further demands, according 
to circumstances and the state of the 
season. To humble tlie pride of tlicse 
warlike tribes and to destroy their pres- 
tige in the, eyes of the j^oples and rulers 
of India, was more important tliaii to 
make aeiiuisitions of territory General 
Ochterlony, however, deterinineil to do 
lioth. He told the envoy tliat the Com- 
|)any must now retain all the territory 
in Nepaul wdiich their troops oeeiipicd, 
including the valley of the Baptee, Huree- 
hurpoor, &e. ; that the Bajah must write 
a letter to the governor-general, to declare 
his submission to tliese demands; and 
finally, tliat he, the Gorklia negotiator, 
must I’Tsent the ratified treaty on his 
knees at his (General Ochterlony’s) dur- 
bar, in the presence of all the vakeels in 
camp. To all these conditions the court 
of Catmand^K) was obliged to submit. 
The Gorkha negotiator knelt in the camp, 
Ochterlony signed the treaty ; and tlien 
preparations were made for leaving a 
country wliich was becoming very un- 
healthy. Our army, however, did not quit 
:he hills of Nepaul until two important 
forts were siuTcudered, as promised by 
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, the treaty, to our ally the Itajah of Sik- 
liim.* All the articles of the treaty wen 
ext'cuted with rare inuictnality. The 
Ihijali of Nepaiil bound liimself never to 
disturb the Company’s frontiers or the 
territories of any of its allies; never U 
advance any cdaim to the territories 
which hatl formerly been disputed or 
wliicii were now ceded ; never to retain 
in his service any liritish subject or the 
subject of any liiiropean or American 
state without the consent of the Jlritish 
«:overiiment ; to allow the p-rnianent re- 
sidence of an Kngli.-h minister at the 
court of Catmandoo, and to send accre- 
dited ministers of his own to reside at 
Calcutta, ^riie go\enior-gencral, us a 
jiolitic act of couciliution, restored some 
of the territory which had lu'cn con- 
(lucivd, after a straight and even frontier 
for the Company's dominions liad lieeii 
drawn and marked at certain distances 
with pillars of masonry, to previmt any 
future disputes. 

One of the many curious circumstances 
attending this ivar in Nepaul was the 
chaneo of an English army eoming in 
contact with an army of the C’ele.stial 
empire. The (Chinese, whose real do- 
ininioiKS extended to the feet of the Hima- 
laya, claimed a hetitious dominion over 
the whole of Nepaul ; and their claim 
was so I'ar admitted tliat the Nepaulesc 
sent, every three years, some trilling tri- 
hute to Pekin. .During our lirst cani- 
paign of 1H14-15, the NVpaulese called 
upon the Emperor {)f China for assist- 
ance, declaring that the quarrel with 
the English had arisen in consequence of 
their having demanded to he put in pos- 
session of the passes througli the inoiiii- 
taiiis, in order that they might invade 
China. At first the Cliiiiese gave no 
credit to this falseliocxl ; but wlien they 
heard from their own olhcers commanding 
on the Himalaya frontier that the red 
coats were really advancing through 
Nepaul, tJiey believed the Nepaulese 
story. It wa.s accordingly determined 
by the court of Pekin that an iiiviucihle 
army and the most confidential and able 
of Mandarins should be sent into Nepaul. 
Hut from Pekin to the Himalaya is a 


• neur> T. Puiisep. 


very long march, and the Chinese are 
slow and jirocrastinating. The first cam- 
paign and the second were ended, the war 
was over, and the Kajah hcaten and hum- 
bled l)efore the army of the Celestials w-as 
heard of at Catmandoo. In tlie month of 
August, 1816, more than four months 
after the treaty had been signed and pre- 
sented on bended knees in Ochtcrlouy’s 
tent, a Chinese force reached the Hima- 
laya; and in tlie month of September the 
governor-general received through the 
Sikbim Ihyali a very strange letter, in 
very strange Persian, from a Mandarin, 
whose name, as W'l itten in our charaeters, 
was Shoe Cheeoon Chang, and who 
wishetl to know tlistiiiclly what 'were the 
views of the Hritish government in that 
direction. Jt appears that the Manda- 
rin’s letter bad very little of tlie Chinese 
arrogance in it, and that it confessed that 
the views of the Hritish govmiinKmt 
had been gros.sly misn-presented by the 
(rorkhas. Nearly at the same moment 
that this curious letter was recciviMl l»y 
the govornor-geiKM’al, the Gorkhas a]>- 
plied to the English resident at Cat- 
iiiandoo, to know whether, in case the 
Chinese should invade their territories, 
they might ilepend on the eo-operation of 
a HrUi^h army in resisting them ! The 
governor-general sent a statement of all 
tliat had occurred previously to the war 
in Nepaul, to Shec Clieeoon (’hang, and 
mdered the resident at Catmandoo not to 
give any promise of eo-operation or sup- 
I>ort, lest the Nepaulese should be tliereby 
encouraged to seek a (piarrel with the 
Cliiiicse. The Mandarin profi'ssi'd liim- 
self .satisfied with the governor-geiierars 
explanations ; but he demanded from the 
court of Catmandoo that an enibas.sy 
should he sent to him. Without English 
succour the Nepaulese would not brave 
the wTath of the Chinese ; and therefore 
a mission was forthwith dispatched. iSlice 
Cheeoon Chang treated these Nepaulese 
envoys very haughtily. He is said to 
have declared to them* that they were 
a mischievous race, that tliey had caused 
the ruin of many rajahs, that they had 
provoked the English by murdering their 
police-officers, and that they hail been 
justly punished. Witli respect to our in- 
vading China, by crossing Nepaul and 
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the Himalaya, the Mandarin is reported 
to have said, “ You "wrote us tliat the 
English had demanded the passes into 
Coteu-China ; hut we know this is false : 
— if they desired to come to China^ it would 
tioi be by that route.*'* It should appear 
that the Chinese array soon withdrew, 
under the apprehension that, if they in- 
vaded Nepaul, the English would lx* pro- 
voked to give them a rough meeting. 
The lesson which the Nepaulese had re- 
ceived from Ochterlony made a histing 
impression, for they have never since dis- 
turbed our frontiers or given any trouble 
whatever. The able officer who had so 
well managed the second and last cam- 
paign was properly honoured and re- 
warded, f He was a man of genius, and 
not above learning what was useful even 
from a seini-barbarous enemy. I f he had 
been a man of routine, or a formalist and 
pedant attached exclusively to one art of 
war, either he would never have threaded 
the passes and labyrinths of Nepaul, or 
he would have been sacrificed with his 
whole army long before reaching Muk- 
wanpoor. Hut Ochterlony saw that the 
resource of stockades woubl bo equally 
available to an invader ; that it might 
be made to cover and secure every 
advance of the British, and be thus 
turned against the invaded ; and that 
it placed the issue of the war in the 
power of continuance. He therefore 
adopted the Nepaulese system of stock- 
ading both in his first and second cam- 
paign, and to this he was j>rincipally 
indebted for his success. By tliis means 
the operations of our divisions which 
penetrated the hills were ctmverted into 
a war of posts, and dei)dts and weak 
detachments were put in a position of se- 
curity when the main divisions w’ere far 

* For further pHrticiil.irs reUlnii: to these lerv 
ctirioiis transactions we lelVr tlie reader to Mr. 
PriuHep's very mtercstin;; .ii)d .‘iccnrate work. 
From ihe situation this Kenilenian held under 
the ^Marquess of Hastitii's’s admi nut ration, he 
had ample means of the best infor- 

mation. 

He leci'ived the Order of the Bath, niul w.w 
afleri^ards created a baronet. 'I’lie Fast India 
Company voted a pension of 1000/ per .iimiim to 
MaJ or General Sir David Oehtcrlotiy, Bart., and 
K.C.B., in acknowledgment of his splendid sci- 
vices m the Nepaulesu war. 


away.* lie also attended sedulously to 
his commissariat, establishing and stock- 
ading good magazines of provisions as he 
advanced. If, at any time, he had been 
compelled to retreat, his troops would 
have found food and shelter provided for 
them ill these fortified depots. 

The governor-general had found it very 
difficult to procure the funds necessary 
for this unusually long war in Nepaul. 
The treasury had been drained by the 
great expenses attending Lord Minto’s ar- 
maimuits in the Archipelago, and by the 
demands made upon it by the Court of 
Directors. The increasing value of gold 
bullion ill England had also made itself 
felt in India ; and when 2^?. H)d. could be 
procured for a sicca rupee, very few per- 
sons were disposed to let the goveminent 
liave them at 2.v., their ordinary value. 
Specie seemed to be disappearing in Ben- 
gal, and credit was sadly deranged. But 
the war in Nepaul must lie prosecuted, 
remittances must be made to England, or 
disgrace or ruin must ensue, 'fhe crisis 
was far from being so bad now as then, 
yet the Earl of Moira acted much upon 
the same plan which Warren Hastings 
had pursued, in the first instance, in 
1780, wlien the French and the Myso- 
reans were threatening the overtlirow of 
our empire. He cast his eyes upon the 
nabob vizier of Oude, and determined to 
make his coffers contribute to the sup- 
port of the Nepaul war and to the fast 
sinking credit of the Company. Saadiit 
Ali was known to be fond of hoarding, 
and was believed to be very rich. It 
was represented to him that his terri- 
tories had suffered as mucli as our own 


• LiUlt* adviitici* was made in Nepaul until we 
adopled the pl.iii of htock.idin^ posts, \\iiu‘h the 
n.itiiu of the cainpai:;u freipieutly rendeiwl it 
necessary to place bcjoiid tlie limits of prompt 
succoui. If.id this pl.iii been ndopted at the 
lieiriniiin^, several serious dis.isters would not 
have iia])peiied. " It was, however," juhls Mr. 
Prinsep, “ nttopether ii new ihinj; to the Bengal 
army; for, from the (‘iirlie>.t days, there had iie\er 
lH*en works thrown up for the defence of an out- 
post. ... Sir David Ochteiloiiy h.is the 
incut of having first lesttrted to this ]dan, and of 
having adopted it, too. as a resource of prudence 
which occurred to his own mmd, not taught to 
him by the e.vperience of dixastei, as was the case 
witli others.” — litst. oj Polti. and Mil. Trans- 
actions, fyc. 
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from the aggression of the Nepaulese, 
and that therefore it was but just that ht 
should pay part of tlie expenses of the 
war; and that as he oppressed and im- 
poverislied his own subjects, in oi*der to 
gratify his avarice, it was hut fair that 
tiie J British government, which had made 
him a ruler, should curb his abuse of 
power and step forward as the protectors 
of his people. It is (piite clear tliat if the 
avaricious nabob vizier liad lived, he 
must have emptied his coffers or have 
made other sacrifices ; but he died at 
Lucknow on the 11th of July, 1814, as 
the governor-general was on his way 
from Calcutta to that city. Colonel 
Lai Hie, the resident in Glide, took it upon 
himself to procure the nomination to the 
inusnnd of the deceased nabob^s eldest 
. son (^azee-iid-Dceii, who promised to give 
money and to submit to all the reforms 
which tile governor-general might choose 
to dictate. Gazee was tlie more liberal 
ill these promises, as his younger brother 
Slmms-ul-l)owlah was a competitor for 
the inusuiul, and at the head of a party 
wliicli had lieen created for him by his 
fatlier the lute nahol), wlio loved him 
better than he loved his eldest son. 
Gazec-ud-Deen, who must luue known 
how Vizier Ali, when seated on the miis- 
niul, had lieeii deposed to make rooiii for 
his rival Saadiit Ali ; who could not be 
blind to the fact that the British gover- 
nor-general was the real king or nabob- 
vizier maker ; and who could not be in- 
sensible to the fear that his own rival 
might outbid him, came down to Cawu- 
pix)r to meet the Earl of Moira, who was 
going lip in quest of money. The nabob 
and the earl met on the 1 Itli of Oetober, 
1814. It vshould appear that Gazec-ud- 
Dceii, by the assistance of the British at 
Lucknow, had secured some gixid part of 
his deceased father’s hoards ; for he at once 
offered a crore of rupees to tlie governor- 
general by way of loan. At a subsequent 
interview he offered his croi’e of rupees as a 
free gift to the Company.* His lordship 
declined accepting it as a gift, but look the 
money as a loan, and at a low rate of inter- 
est. After these interviews the competitor 

• A crore, or 10,000,000 of rupees, was worth 
rather moie than 1,000,000/. bterliug. 


for the Diusnud, Shiims-ul-Dowlah, was or- 
dered to quit the country, a stipend being 
allotted Ibr his support, to l)e paid by tlie 
Company out of tlie interest which would 
be due to the now confirmed nabob vizier 
on his liberal loan of the crore of rupees^ 
The old Anglo-Indian writers whose 
iMXiks are before us do not seimi anxious 
to intimate that (iazee-ud-Decn owed the 
musnud to his money and his prompt 
obedience ; and yet few facts are clearer 
than this. We viould not criticize the 
ti’ansoctioii too severely; but we would 
show what a nobleuuiii, who piqued him- 
self on his chivalry and high sense of 
honour, was capable of doing to procure 
money in a moment of crisis. But tho 
money transactions with the new nabob 
of Glide w'ere not yet concluded. De- 
ceived as to the probable duration of the 
war in Ne])aiil, and straitened by the 
heavy expenses it caused, the governor- 
general in the very next year (1815) ap- 
plied for another loan of a oixire of ru- 
[lees. This time ( razee -ud-Deen did not 
open his strong boxes quite so readily; 
but he was soou obliged to send tlie 
money, llis younger brother and rival 
was living no farther off' than at Benares, 
where Suadut Ali was residing when Sir 
John Shore bargained w ith him for bring- 
ing him to Lucknow and putting him on 
the throne instead of Vizier Ali, whose 
right had been recognised by Sir John 
a very sliort time before. But lor these 
two Clones of ru])ees, or more than 
sterling, the pride and power 
of the Nepaulese could not hiive been 
broken ; and the disastrous issue of a war 
in the mountains riiiglit probably have 
been followed by insurreetioiis and wars, 
and the defeat of the British in the plains 
of Hindustan ; for other enemies wei e 
only waiting for a favouraVde moment to 
take the field; and our power in India 
can never be made independent of the 
opinion eiitertaineil of it by the natives. 
Let the charm be once broken, and exlii- 
biteil in its fractured state for any length 
of time, and our empire must burst like 
a bubble. 

At the successful termination of the 
Nepaul war it was found more conveni- 
ent to transfer to the nabob vizier of 
Oude some of the territories which had 
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been ceded to us, than to continue to pay 
him the interest of the two crores of ni- 
pecs. It is to be hoped that the go- 
vernor-general and his advisers had some 
assurances that this ruler would not grind 
his people as his avaricious predec<‘ssor 
was said to have done. 

In the course of tlic year 181^1, when 
money was again wanted to put the fron- 
tiers of the Company in a g(H)d state of de- 
,fbnce {Igainst the Pindarrecs, and to pro- 
vi^’ for the contingency of a fresh war 
with the Mahratbis, the old Fyzahad 
Begum, whom Warren Hastings had 
squeezed so sorely, departed this life. 
Hastings's harshness had ]tot curc<l her of 
her hoarding propensities : siie dii-d worth 
50 lacs of rupees; and, as she ecndd not 
take her beloved niomy with her, she be- 
queathed it to the Honourable (kmipau), 
on tlie condition of its providing annui- 
ties for her friends and dependents equi- 
valent to the interest at the rate of 0 per 
cent, per annum — then, for India, a very 
mcKierate rate. 

During our Avar in Nepaul the peojde 
of Cutch had committed dejiredations in 
the territories of our allies the Peisliwa 
and the Guicowar families. A small force 
under Colonel East took the field, and 
captured the fortress of Anjar in C'utch. 
The ruler of that lawless country agreed 
to give compensation for the damages to 
our allies, and to yield to the JOnglish the 
permanent possession of Anjur on con- 
dition of their assisting him to reduce 
some of his rebellious subjects. 'Dio Kao 
also engaged to prevent his subjects in 
future from crossing the Gulf of Kiuin 
for hostile objects, and from carrying on 
tlic pnictice of piracy, in Avhicli they wx*re 
great adepts. All those laAvless regions 
were to be thoroughly reformed ; hut the 
British at Anjar were solemnly bound 
not to outrage the religious feelings of 
those ro])bers by killing bullocks and eat- 
ing beef. The inevitable course of events, 
or the natural course of expansion, was 
gradually yet quickly advancing the 
(kunpany’s frontier towards the mouths 
of the Indus. In the 3 ear 1800, when 
Surat was assumed, it was stated and be- 
lieved that the Tuptee river on the Gulf 
of Cambay would be our ne plus ultra 
in this direction; but noAv, iu 181G, we 


got beyond the Gulf of Cutch, and close 
upon the Kunn of Cutch, b}’ possessing our- 
selves of Anjar, which place was not 
much moi (‘ than tw o g(3ographical degrees 
from the K{)ree, or most southern mouth 
of the Indus. 

The court of Poonah had been guilty 
of various infractions t)f the treaty of 
Bassein, The Peishwa had gueu liis 
friendship and entire confidence to a me- 
nial servant named Trimlmkjce, and had 
almost ceased to consult his own prime 
minister Mnnkaseir. Trinihukjee w as a 
man of a violent eharacter, and ver}' hos- 
tile to the Jaiglisli, wlio had lalionred 
Iiard to introduce ortler and hiAv into the 
PeishAva’s country. He committed sundry 
outrages 011 our all 3 the GuieoAvar, aaIio 
dispatchedaii amhassadoror vakeel nanietl 
GungadurtiieShastry to Poonah to remon- 
strate with llie Pcishwai. Tlie PeisliAva 
referred the Shastry to Triiiihulvjee ; and 
Trirnhiikice treated the Guicow.ir Aakecl 
so unhandsomely that the la Iter resolved to 
return to Baroda, his master’s capital, and 
leave the jioints in dispute to the arbitra- 
tion of the British goveriimeiit. But 
wdieii this intention was made known, 
Baj<*e Kao (the Pei'«'hwa) and Trimhuk- 
jee changed tlieir tone. The Peishwa 
talked of giving one of his daughters iu 
marriage to the Shastry’s sou, and invited 
that vakeel to accomjiany him and 'I'rim- 
Imkjee on a pilgrimage to some famous 
Hindu shrines. The Shastiy, siispeeting no 
evil, ace<‘pted the invitation, and Avas pre- 
vailed upon to leave most of his attend- 
ants behind him at Poonah. Tlie poor 
man was basely and most foully mur- 
dered by assassins einplo 3 id by his liost, 
at Piinderpoor, in themonthof JUI 3, 181 
He had been to an entertainment pro- 
vided for tlie PeisliAva, and had returned 
to liir lodging wdth a fe\'er upon him. 
Trimhukjee sent lovingly to invite him 
to come forth, and visit with him the 
famous temple of Vishnu, or Wiltolia, 
which gaAu* to Piinderpoor its character 
of a holy city. The attendants said that 
the ambassador was sick ; but the Shastry 
yieldeil to the importunities of the Peish- 
wa’s favourite, and came forth, sick as 
he w as, and proceeded to the shrine, w hich 
is saiil not to have been made by mortal 
hands, but to have fallen from heaven. 
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Tho Guicov ar’s envoy and the Peishwa’s 
favoiir'te pniyed together in the teinpJc, 
swept its siuictihed floor Avitli holy hrooms, 
and conversed together about religion and 
friendsliip. But as Guiigadur the Shastry 
was returning from the temple, he was 
attacked by a hand of assassins, wlio lite- 
rally cut him to pieces. The Shastry’s 
people liad to search for “ the hits of his 
body.” ]It‘ was a Brahmin of the very 
highest caste, and of great re])utatjon for 
Kfinctity and learning.* Bad as they were, 
the Mahrattas had a detestation of assas- 
sination ; and the crime in the present case 
was the more horrible in their eyes from 
the cha racter of the victim and the lioliness 
of the place — the holiest part of a holy 
city, where myriads of pilgrims were col- 
lected -tlie precincts of the sacred temple, 
wherein the solemnities of religion were 
at that moment in full progress. The 
Mahrattas and all the Hindus predicted 
that the vengeance of their gods w’ould 
fall u])on Trimbukjee and the assassins 
he had employed, and that the Peishwa 
would date his ruin from this atrocious 
deed. I’lie favourite declared that he 
was so busy sw’coping tlie temjile that he 
knew nothing about the matter ; but his 
armed bravos were seen both to issue 
from the temple and to return to it wdiile 
he was there; and none doubted his guilt. 
As soon as these horrible circumstaiKtes 
Gime to the knowledge of the Hou. 
Mountstuart Elphiiistone, our resident at 
Pooiiah, he insisted that Trimbukjee 
should he given up ; and as the general 
voice of the Mahratta people hacked the 
demand, the PeisJnva, Bajee Bao, found 
himself under the necessity of yielding. 
Trinihnkjee was arrested, and throw n into 
the strong fortress of Taiiiia, on the island 
of Salsette, not far from Bombay. But 
his imprisonment w*aj> not of loug dura- 

• I-To called the Shastry on account of his 
fainilianty with tho Shasters, or sacred Sauscrit 
hooks. 


tioii. A common-looking Mahratta groom, 
with a good character in his hand, came 
to olFer his services to the English com- 
mandant of the fort. He wits accepted. 
The stalde where he had to attend his 
horse was close under the window of 
Trimhukjee's jirison. He was observed 
to pay more than usual attention to his 
steed, and to have a hahit, while currying 
and cleaning him, of singing snatches of 
Mahratta son^s. At length, in Decem- 
ber, 1816, Trimbukjee disappeared from 
his dungeon, and both horse and groom 
from the stable. And now it was recol- 
lected that the groom’s singing had been 
made np of verses something like the 
following : — 

** litdnnd the hush tho howmen hide, 

The hiifHo !H*nealh »hi‘ tree; 

\Vlu‘rc nh dl 1 Htid a kiii<;ht will ride 
Thu jungle [Mihs willi mo? 

TIumo are five arid-fifty conrserH llicre, 

Anti loui-and liltj men; 

When the filtj-lilih sliall mount hi« steed, 

Thu Deckan tlirnes again !”• 

It was believed that Trimbukjee fled 
straight to his infatuated master the 
Peishwa, who concealed him, and s®' 
lemnly declared to the English re^denty 
tliat he knew' nothing about him^^/The 
murderer’s love for the Enj^lish KSnl no| 
been increased by the captivity he liA 
snlfercd ; and, w'herever he might be, S' 
appeared very certain that he urged tlie 
J*eishw'a to. throw the whole treaty of 
Bas.sein to tlu* winds, to form a new 
jMahrutta league, and to make war upon 
the Company, 

111 the meanwhile our Indian armies 
were drawn into tlie field by a con- 
temptilile enemy. 

* Bishop Hcber, Indiiin Journal. “ TliU,*' 
.'idds ihf liiiihop, “ might liiive been a stMlagem 
of tin* Scottish hordur, — so complete a similarity 
of cliaMotcr ind incident docs a resemblance of 
habit and ciicumstauce produce among znau- 
kind” 
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CHAPTER XII. 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE MARQUESS OF HASTINGS CONTINUED. 


The Pindarrees were not a distinctive 
race, but a numerous class of men of dif- 
ferent ract*s, religions, and habits, gra- 
dnally associating and assimihited by a 
common pursuit. 'J''hey were all horsemen 
and all roblnirs. They were something 
like the first Mahrattas in their habits 
of life and warfare, but unlike them in 
not being united by nationality and one 
religious faith ; in not having the legiti- 
mate and permanent motives of attach- 
ment to a native soil, and resentment 
against the intolerant and oppressive rule 
of tlie Mohammedan coiupierors of India. 
The Pindarrees have also been compared 
ith the Tartars ; but when the Tartar 
tribes came to a rich and fertile country, 
they would settle and repose, and give 
over war and plunder to take up the 
occupation of herdsmen and shepherds. 
Not so the Pindarrees. “ lake swarms 
of locusts, acting from instinct, they de- 
stroyed and left waste whatever province 
they visited. Their chiefs had, from 
grants or by usurpation, obtained small 
territorial possessions ; but the revenues 
of their land were never equal to the 
mainteuance of one-tenth part of their 
numbers, and they could, therefore, only 
be supported by plunder.” Their name 
first occurs in Indian history about the 
end of the seveuteenlh century. From 
obscure freebooters, they rose into suf- 
ficu‘iit consequence to be deemed useful 
auxiliaries by the different Mahratta 
powers, whose desultory mode of war- 
fare was suited to their own habits. 
From their preceding or accompanying 
Mahratta armies, the Pindarrees became 
occasionally confounded with the Mah- 
rattas, though they were always con- 
sidered by the latter as essentially distinct, 
and so immeasurably inferior as not to be 
allowed to eat with them or even to be j 


seated in their presence. Occasionally 
the Mahratta rulers purchased their aid 
by grants of land or by a tacit admission 
of their right to possess tracts which 
they had already usurped. But the more 
usual price paid for their assistance was 
the jn-ivilege of plundering, even beyond 
the ordinary licence given to a Mahratta 
anny.* At times some of their durras 
acted for one Mahratta chief, and some 
on the opposite side for another Mah- 
ratta chief ; and it occasionally happened 
that all the durras leagued themselves 
against thg whole Mahratta confederacy, 
plundering the territories of the Peisliwa, 
Scindiah, the Nagpoor Rajah, Slc. indis- 
criminately. As the Pindarree chiefs 
acquired reputation, their claims to the 
services of tneir adherents became liere- 
ditary, and were transmitted to their 
descendants. Gangs and trilx?s were 
cemented in federal union, and common 
motives of action led to the establishment 
of a community of interest throughout 
the whole of this community of robbers. 
The very looseness of the composition of 
their union was favouralde to its increase, 
as it admitted all castes and all faiths, 
and offered a ready refuge to poverty, 
indolence, and crime — to all that was 
floating and unattached in the frequently 
revtilut ionized communities of Central 
India. What their numbers were could 
at no time be correctly estimated : they 
varied with circumstances, being thinned 
by failure and swelled by success. “It 
is also to be observed,” adds Sir John 
Malcolm, “ that the Pindarrees were fed 
and nourished by the very miseries they 
created ; for, as their predatory invasions 

* Sir .lolin Malcolm. Memoir of Central India. 
MacFarlane, Lives and Exploits of Duuditti and 
Robbers. 
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extended, property became insecure^ and 
those who were ruined by their depreda- 
tions were afterwards compelled to have 
recourse to a life of violence, as the only 
moans of subsistence left them. They 
joined the stream which tliey could not 
withstand, and endeavouretl to redeem 
their own losses by the plunder of others/’ 
The strategy of these overgrown botlies of 
banditti will show at once how difficult it 
w'as either to suppress them or intercept 
“ When they set out on an ex- 
pedition, tliey placed tlieinselvcs under 
the guidance of one or more chosen 
leaders, called Lul>bunalis, vlio were 
selected on account of their knowledge of 
the country that it was meant to plunder. 
The Pindarrees were encambere<l neither 
with tents nor baggage ; each horseman 
carried a few cakes of bread for his own 
subsistence, and some feeds of^'iiin for 
his horse. The party, which UJmally 
consisted of two or three thousand good 
horse, w ith a proportion of mounted fol- 
lowers, advanced at the rapid rate of forty 
or fifty miles a day, turning neither to 
the right nor left till they arrived at their 
place of destination. They tlien divided 
and made a sweep of all the cattle and 
properly they could find, committing at 
the same time the most horrid atrocities 
and destroying what they could not carry 
away. They trusted to the secrecy and 
suddenness of the irruption for avoiding 
tliose who guarded the frontiers of the 
countries they invaded; and before a 
force could be brought against them, 
they were on their retuni. Their chief 
strength lay in their being intangible. If 
pursued, they made marches of extra- 
ordinary length (sometimes upwards of 
sixty miles), by roads almost imprac- 
ticable for regular troops. If overt^en, 
they dispersed, and reassembled at an 
appointtxl rendezvous; if followed to the 
country from which they issued, they 
broke into small parties.”* 

Their horses must have been of a good 
breed, and hard of hoof (they were mostly 
bred in the mountains of Upper India), 
for they were fleet, capable of sustaining 
excessive work, and were never or very 
rarely shod. There was thief-logic for 


* Sir John Malcolm, Memoir of Central India. 


the last custom, as horseshoes are liable 
to be broken and to be cast; and this 
obliges the horseman to pull up and lose 
time, and even to be dependent upon the 
services of a farrier, which could not 
have suited Pindarrees flying for their 
lives before British dragoons. A Pin* 
darree prisoner, when questioned by an 
English officer why they did not shoe 
their horses, replied, with a slight eleva- 
tion of the nostril, “ Do you think I 
would trust my life to a bit of iron ?” * 

“ Their wealth, their booty, and their 
families were scatti*red r)ver a wide re- 
gion, ill which they found protection amid 
the mountains and in the fastnesses be- 
longing to th(*niselves or to those with 
whom they were either openly or secretly 
connected ; but nowhere did they present 
any point of attack ; and the defeat of u 
party, the destruction of one of their can- 
tonments, or the temporary occupation of 
some of their strongholds, produced no 
effect beyond tlic ruin of an individual 
freebooter, whose place was instantly sup- 
plied l)y another, generally of more des- 
perate fortune, and tlierefore more eager 
for enterprise.”t ’I’licy never fought when 
they could run away : they considered it 
w'isdom to plunder and fly, but folly to 
stay and fight. Even when acting with 
the Mahrattas as auxiliarie.s, their object 
was plunder, not war. They went before, 
indeed, hut it Mas only by surprise or in 
defenceless provinces; they were, from 
their very origin, the scavengers of the 
Mahrattas ; and though in the van, they 
had little more pretension to martial con- 
duct or valour than had the birds and 
beasts of prey that followed in their and 
their allies’ rear. Some of their chiefs, 
however, united to the (pialities so essen- 
tial to their profession,— activity, cunning, 
ready enterprise, presence of mind, and 
promptitude of resources, — a wonderful 
strength of mind (or it might be apathy) 
in bearing the revei-ses of fortune and tne 
privations of their lot. Foremost among 
tliese cliiefs was Cheetoo. Tliis man 
first attracted the attention of the English 
towards the end of 18 (Ki, when, raising 

• MS, Notes by Col<inel S (now Ginteral 

S ). I'f the Ea'*t India Uoinpany’s bemce. 

f Sir John Malcolm^ 
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himself on the temporary ruin of Kureem, 
another Pindarree cliief, wlio had incurred 
the displeasure of one of the Mahratta 
potentates, and had been inveigled and 
made prisoner, he united the durras or 
bands of many other leaders under his 
own standard, and prepared to commit 
depredations on an unprecedentedly grand 
scale. Numerous an<l profiUible to him- 
self, and altogether ruinous to the inha- 
bitants of many wide districts of Hin- 
dustan, were the expeditious undertaken 
by Chectoo on his own account. But in 
1811 the captive Pindarree, Kureem, pur- 
chasing his liberty from the Mahrattas, 
returned to the scenes of his former 
power, and soon obtained his former 
supremacy. To make up for lost time, 
and to restore his reputation among the 
robbers, Kureem laid his plans to effect 
a general combination of all the Pindarree 
bands for a predatory expedition more 
extensive than any that had hitherto been 
made. Chectoo was obliged to follow the 
example of the majority of his fellow- 
chiefs ; and at the great gathering of 1811 
his durra made part of iJOjDOO cavalry of 
all descriptions, that were ready, under 
the command of Kureem, to march against 
and plunder the city of Nagpoor, the large 
and populous capital of the Boonsla Mah- 
rattas. Put Clicctoo, who continued to 
hate Kureem as a rival, ])l()tted against 
him, sold himself to his enemicb, and 
went over to them with all his durra. 
Not long after this he entirely ruined 
Kureem, and obliged him to flee with Ins 
diminished adherents to a distant country. 
Chectoo again shone forth on his rival’s 
eclipse, and at his cantomneiit near Ne- 
mawuir, in the province of Malvva, on the 
north bank of the Nerbnddu, no fewer 
than l.^),t)00 horse annually assemhlcd to 
issue forth to plunder. The power of 
these Pindarree f;-eeliooters had a notable 
increase during the prevalence of onr 
neutrality and pacific system, as our 
governors-general would neither pursue 
mem beyond our own frontiers nor take 
the field in any force, lest offence should 
be given to the Mahrattas and to some 
other native iKiwers, who were by turns 
foes and friends to the robbers. As the 
territories of the Company and those of 
its protected allies offered tlie richest | 


booty, the eyes of the Pindan-ec's were 
always l)eiit in that direction. This im- 
posed the necessity of constant vigilance 
along the w hole extent of the south-west 
frontier of the Bengal presidency: while, 
for the security of the Deccan, the sub- 
sidiary forces oi []'/* Nizam and Poisliwa 
were annually obliged to move to the 
frontiers of their respcctiv*' territories; 
and iiotwithstiinding all these i)iecautions, 
those states w^ere constantly penetrated 
and overrun by the inariuulers.* 

As soon as the Earl of Moira assumed 
the government of India, he turned his 
attention to this subject, and resolved 
that the Pindarrees should no longer be 
encouraged by the impunity they had 
enjoyed under liis predecessors. His 
lordship thought it better, even for hu- 
manity, to risk a long and sanguinary 
war than to leave the people of India ex- 
posed to these terrible irruptions, which 
came us regularly, year after year, as the 
tempests of the monsoon, lii 1814 the 
supreme gov(*rnment made strong repre- 
sentations to the Court of Directors and 
the Board of Control, and requested their 
sanction to a systematic eomhination of 
measures for the suppression of the evil. 
Before any answers could be rec(dved to 
those reiiresentatious, the governor-gene- 
ral went to tlio upper provinces to plan 
and make jireparations for the first cam- 
paign against the Nepaiilese. During that 
campaign his lordship kept a l)ody of 
troops detached to watch the Pindarrees. 
ile also endeavourc'd, as his immediate 
predecessor Lord Minto had done, to 
establish a subsidiary alliance with the 
Bajah of the Boonsla Mahrattas, whereby 
the whole of our most exposeil frontier, 
or the line from Bundelcnnd to (hittaek, 
might he covered and defended. But the 
liiijah Bagojee Boonsla persisted in re- 
ject ig the English alliance, although he 
knew that Kureem had threatened to 
plunder Nagpoor, his capital, and that 
parts of his dominions were annually de- 
vastated by the robbers. Other attempts 
made by his lordship to extend a chain of 
positions which should cowr the frontiers 

• Ilcury T. Prinsep, Ewi- Hist, of the Poli- 
tical iiDd Military Transactions in India duTin^ 
the Administiation of the Marquess of llastiugs. 
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of the allies of the Company, by means of 
establishing a frieiwlly connexion with 
tlie states of llopanl and Sacur, were wot 
more successful, the truth being that the 
felon and murderer Trirnbukjee had more 
iutiuencc than the governor-general in 
these native courts, and that Jtagojce 
Uoonsla was privy to a covert design 
of forming a general combination of 
the Mahratta and other powers against 
the Eiiglisli and their allies. Nothing 
therefore w as left to his loi-dship hut to 
trust to his own detachments, and to his 
inner or secondary lines of defence, while 
the main body of his army ^vaa engaged 
in the inouiitaiii-passes and forests of 
Nepaul. 

Tlie reverses and lo.SvSes sustained in 
the first campaign in Nepaul encouraged 
the Piiidarrees, and the success of these : 
freehootei’S must go to injure the re- I 
sources of the Company and its allies, 
and give eneourugeineut to the leadens of 
tlie hostile Mahratta confederacy. In 
October, 181.'), when our main army was 
fully occupied in forcing the stockades of 
the (iorkhas, Cheetoo crossed the Ner- 
budda with nearly 8()i)0 of his Piiidarrees. 
On the southern .side of the river they 
broke into two parties and took opposite 
routes. Major Fraser, with 3u0 sepoj.s 
and loO irregular native horse, surprised 
one of the parties in a bivouac, and made 
them .suffer some loss before they could 
mount, gallop olf, and disperse. Hut this 
did not deter them from continuing their 
depredations as far as the black river, 
tlie Krishna orKistna. The other party, 
whicli had met with no such molestation, 
traversed tlie whole of the territory of 
our ally the Nizam of the Deccan, from 
north to south, and also appeared on the 
,,banks of the Kistna. 'J’he territories of 
our Madras ]presidency lay on the other 
.side of the river, and were saved from 
devastation only by the fortuitous circum- 
stance of the river’s continuing not ford- 
able so unusually late in the season as the 
20th of November. “ Finding the Kistna 
impassable, the freebootere took a turn 
eastward, plundering the country for se- 
veral miles along its populous and fertile 
banlcs, and committing every kind of 
enormity. On approaching the frontier 
of Masulipatam, tiicy shaped tlielr course 


northward, and returned along the line of 
the Godavource (Godavery) and Wurda, 
passing to tlie east of all Colonel Dove- 
ton’s positions, and making good their 
route to Neinawur (Cheetoo’s head-quar- 
ters) with ail immense booty collected in 
the Nizam’s dominions, and witli utter 
impunity.”* It is said that the plunder 
obtained in this liibbur, or raid, was 
greater than that of any previous expe- 
dition; and tliat merchants were sent for 
from die rich city of Oojeiii, the capital 
of the StMudiah Mahratta, to come and 
purchase the valuables in a camp auction 
at Nemawnr. Not Dhoondiah Waugh, 
lliat sublime thief who liad ehiimed sove- 
reignty over both worlds, had ever done 
more misclii(*f to the inhabitants of this 
Wvorld. F^lateil by his success, Cheetoo 
planned and proclaimed a second Inbbiir 
immediately uiion the return of the lirst. 
The l^indarrecs again Hocked in from 
every side to join in it; and by the fith 
of February, I8l(i, 10,000 horsemen had 
again crossed the Nerbudda from Nema- 
wur. This time the Company’s terri- 
tories did not escape. l)n the lOtli of 
March, leaving plundereil and burning 
villages in tbeir rear, the Piiidarrees aj)- 
peared on the western frontier of the dis- 
trict of Masulipatam, under the Madras 
pmsideiicy. From this point tlicy pressed 
southward. On the 11th they made a 
marcli of thirty-three miles, plundered 
seventy-two villages, and committed the 
most horrid cmelties upon the inoffensive 
and helpless villagers. On the next day 
they destroyed fifty -four villages, marched 
thirty-eight miles, and arrived at the 
civil station. of Gimtoor. Hero they 
plundered a considerable part of the 
town, and the houses of all the civil offi- 
cers; but, steady to their system of never 
risking life or limb in battle, they shrunk 
from the collector’s office, Avbere tlie go- 
vernment treasure and the persons of the 
British residents were protected by a 
handful of seiwys and invalids. The 
robbers went off as they came, suddenly 
and noiselessly. That night there was 
not one -of them to be seen in the neigh- 
bourhood, and before the next day closed 

' H. H Prinsop. 
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they wore more than fifty miles from 
G'untoor, looking westward for more de- 
fenceless villages. They swept tlu'ough 
the Kirpah or Cuddapah district, and, after 
being twelve days within the (’omjmuy's 
frontier, they recrossed the Kistna. Many 
were spurring after them, but none could 
catch them. A squadron of native ca- 
valry belonging to the Madras establish- 
ment reached the opposite bunk of the 
Kistna just after they had made good 
their pa.ssage. Farther to the west there 
were numerous detachments of the (>>ni- 
pany's troops scouring the country in all 
directions, yet the plunderers escaped 
without the least brush. Sliortly after 
recrossing the Kistna the marauders 
broke up into separate bodies. The 
greater part, moved jdoiig the north hank 
of the Kistna, passing south of Hyder- 
abad, until tlicy approached tlie Peishwa’s 
dorninioUvS. Then, turning siiort to the 
north, they retraced tlieir steps to the 
Nerbudda in several divisions and by j 
various routes. Ck)louel Doveton cair»e 
dose up with one of the divisions as it 
was passing a ghaut, hut still tlie robbers 
escaj)ed untoiicljed. Auotlier and a larger 
body was e([uany fortunate in escaping 
from the colonel, who had obtained from 
a PindaiTce prisoner a clue to its move- 
ments, and who had made sure of cutting 
it up. It was soon afterwards ascertained 
that nearly the whole of tliese Pindarrees 
who had passed the Nei hudda on the .5th 
of February had recrossed it before the 
17th of May, bringing a second immense 
harvest of booty to Nemawur within the 
year. It was ascertained by a commission 
appointed for the express purpose of the 
investigation, that, during the twelve days 
tlie ferocious banditti remained within 
tlie Company’s frontiers, three hundred 
and thirty-nine villages had been plun- 
dered, one hundred and eighty-two indi- 
viduals* put to a cruel death, five hundred 


• A Kiealnmnl’f''' of wonifii dcsiroM'il tlirm- 
sfUc'. to oscftpe violalii>u No less than twenty- 
the dujwucd thomsolves, witli iiil'aut^. 

At where some resisv.ince w n'4 attempted 

by the tin; women, seein‘„' tlieir pro- 

itM'tors about to be o\erpowered, set fire to the 
hoiiRo in ^^Ulch they bad assembled to abide the 
result; and xio less th.in ten. x^ltli six children, 
peiirtlied in the niimc->. Another v.ouian, haviii({ 
rollou into Ibo hands of the savages, and seeing 


and five severely wounded, and no less 
than three thousand six hundred and 
three subjected to different kinds of 
torture.* 

The governor-general obtained certain 
information that the Peisliwa, Scindiah, 
and other Mahratu* potentates w'ere in 
close and friendly coi i>:-pondence with 
the robbers, and that MaLntta agents 
had visited Chcetoo’s cantomnent at Ne- 
Tiiawur just before the last raid was un- 
dertaken; and there W'as every ground 
for believing that the new Mahratta con- 
federacy contemplated an inva.sioii of our 
territories while our main army was en- 
gaged in Nepaul, and the n-st of our 
troops ill the field occupied in an exhaust- 
ing and useless pursuit of the Pindarrees. 
His lordship, who saw the Nepaul war 
brought to an honourable and advan- 
tageous conclusion, at the very moment 
when Ixitli the Mahrattas and tlie Pin- 
darrees were confidently calculating on 
its duration, was most eager to employ 
the unreduced strength of his armies in 
the accomplishment of the important ob- 
ject of securing the peace of ("entml . 
India by the extirpation of the rohbere. \ 
He had w^rittcii for the sanction of the 
home authorities, and had made a second 
and stronger representation of the horrors 
to which the country was exposed; hut 
the sanction he rciiuired before eom- 
meiicing operations on a grand scale had 
not yet arrived. A large part of the lien- 
gal army w as, howe\er, kept in advanced 
cantonments ready to take the field at any 
moment; and the interests of the Company 
were greatly served by the death of tw'o 
of our enemies. The Nabob of Popaul, 
and liagojee Iiooiisla, the Kajah of Nag- 
poor, botli died in the month of March, 
18H3. The liopaul ruler was sneccedeij^ 
by his son Nuzur Mohammed, a very 
young man, whose claims were disputed 
by several competitors, and whose do- 
minions were threatened by the Mahrattas 
and by the PindaiTces. Ragojee Hoonsla’s 

no oihiT mcmiii iU*sti notion, tore out her 
tuin'Uo, and iii‘>t>)ntly expiied ! Many nirnil.ir 
horrois, and s»orac lurbaritieH even more' i clott- 
ing to bumauily, will be lound iccoided nt lengib 
111 tbo Ueport of tbo Committue. — H. T. rriHi>ep. 

• Id. Hist, of tbo Political and Military 
Transactions in India during tbo Adiuimstration 
of the Marquess of Hastings. 
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successor was his only son, Pursajee j 
Booiisla ; and in Naf^poor, as in llopuiil, 
there were rivals and jiretenders, as also 
the fear lx)th of Muhratta and Pindarree 
invasion. It was ever thus in these ill- 
organized states : tlie death of an old and 
experienced ruler was always the signal 
for civil war, plots, and invasions ; and 
tlie succession of a young prince, how- 
ever clear his right might be, was in- 
variably disputed. Pursajee Boonslawas 
sensible of bis danger and of the advan- 
tages which might be derived from a 
treaty with the (Company; and, under 
these impressions, he courted an alliance 
AvhicJi his father had constantly rejected. 
The young Na])oh of Hopaul also courted j 
tlie Company’s alliance, as the only means I 
of supporting his shaking musnud. Ne- 
gotiations were opened at Nagpoor, hut I 
with regard to Bopaul the governor-ge- 
neral instructed his agents to refrain from j 
giving any encouragement to tlie over- 
tures of the Nabob. While the negotia- 
tions were going on at the court of Nag- 
poor, tlie new rajah Pursajee fell siek 
and became crazed. Blind, paralytic, 
and mad, it was impossible tiiat tlie rajah 
should he alloved to govern. The next 
heir to the musniul us Apa Saheh, eoiisin 
to Pursajee. But his appointment to the 
regency or his elevation to the musnud 
was opposeil by another member of the 
family. ] loth oi these ])arties ajiplied to the 
Knglisli resident for assistance. As Apa 
Salieb was thought to unite with tlie bet- 
ter right a better reputation and a more de- 
cided leaning tOAvards tlie interests of the 
Coiupimy, the governor-general resolved to 
.support him ; and the division of Colonel 
Doveton was placed at the disposal of Mr. 
Jenkins, tJie resident at Nagpoor, in ease 
Apa Sabel) .sliould require immediate 
military aid. The rival party formed a 
connexion with some of the tierce Palaii 
tribes ; but before thest; bands could move 
Apa Sahel) was .secured in the govern- 
ment. He confuted himself with the 
powers of a regent, and left the honours of 
the musnud to his unfortunate cousin, who 
is said to have approved his appointment 
as Naib-ul-Moktar, or deputy, with full 
powers. The English geutlemenat Nag-- 
poor were present at the ceremony of the 
regent’s installation; and Mr. Jenkins 


was the first to congratulate him after 
the ceremony. In other words, Apa 
Saheb would never have been regent at 
all, or he would have attained to the dig- 
nity by means of a sanguinary struggle, 
if Mr. Jenkins and (-olonel Doveton had 
not Inien ordered to declare for him. 
Though impeded through obstacles raised 
in his w ay by some of the ministers of the 
deceased rajah, who predicted that a sub- 
sidiary treaty with the Company Avould 
lead to the loss of iiulepeudeiiec, the re- 
gent very soon concluded the treaty which 
the governor-general proposed to him. 
The Company was to si'iid into Nagi>oor 
a subsidiary force of six battalions and a 
regiment of cavalrv ; and Apa Saheb was 
to pay seven and a half lacs of rupees per 
annum for the maintenance of these troops. 
The regent also engaged to keep on f(u>t 
a contingent force of his own, of .‘{iHjo 
horse anil 2000 foot, and to allow this 
force to co-operate with tlie English in 
checking or putting down the Bindarrecs. 
By these negotiations, the Earl of Moira 
obtained wdiat lie had so eaiaiestly de- 
sired, iiamel), the means of covering and 
defending our uK*st exposed frontier, or 
the line from Biindelciind to (hittaek. 
And, sunultaiKOUfly v\ ith these negotia- 
tioiKS, others were carried on with the 
Bajah of Jy poor, w hose olliaiice had been 
so unwisely (ami not without dishonour) 
thrown up by Sir George Barlow in 
during the reign of our pacific, non- 
interference system. What liord Lake 
and Colonel J. Malcolm had predicted 
from the arrangements made at that time, 
had fully come to pass. J) poor had lieeji 
desolated by the constant attacks of the 
Mahrattas and Patans, and our reputation 
Iiad been tarnished by the suHerings of 
an old and faithful ally, whom we had 
been bound by the Marquess of Welles- 
ley’s treaties to maintain and protect. 
Tliis state of things w^as allowed to last 
rather more than seven yeai-s; but at the 
end of 181.’{ the secret committee of the 
Court of Directors sent out orders to the 
governor-general to place Jypoor under 
British protection. It was, however, felt 
that this slep would involve us in an im- 
mediate war with the Mahrattas, wliile 
the Nepaul war was as yet unfinished, 
and while the Piudarrees seemed to de- 
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maud a great share of our attention ; and, 
being apparently ignorant of the league 
or concert already existing between the 
Mahrattiis and the Pindarrees, hoping that 
if we gave the Mahrattas no offence by 
interfering in the affairs of Jypoor, they 
would leave us un(listurl)ed to deal with 
the Pindarrees, the secret committee in 
the following year instructed the go- 
vernor-general to suspend the renewal of 
onr connexion with tlie Jypoor Uajah. 
The poor rajah was thus abandoned for 
many months longer to the tender mercies 
of the savage Patans and scarcely less 
cruel Mahrattas. At the end of 18 1.*), in 
an extremity of misery and w(K‘, lie called 
upon tlie governor-geneml, imploring to 
be received under the wing of protection. 
Contrary to the decided opinion of some 
of the members of the supreme eouneiJ, 
the govenior-gcneral resolved to carry 
into immediate execution the suspended 
orders, and to extend the protection of 
liritish anus to Jypoor. His lordship 
thought that this would aid liis great plan 
for suppressing the Pindarrees, and that 
tlie measure, apart from any general plan 
of operations, was good in itself, its it 
would cripple the resources of one of the 
predatory powers (the Patans), and save 
a fine territory from ruin and devasta- 
tion.* No doubt liis lordship also con- 
ceived that it was high time to remove 
the foul blot which had fallen upon onr 
national reputation. Accordingly a sub- 
sidiary treaty was oUcrcd to the rajah of 
Jypoor, whose cii])ilal avus actually be- 
sieged by IMecr Jvlian and the Patans. 
As long as tlie siege lasted, the rajah 
seemed eager to comply with every article 
of the proposed treaty, and Avitli every 
requisition made by Mr. Metcalfe, the 
resident at Dellii, to wliom the negotia- 
tion was principally confided; but Avlien 
the siege was raised, when the Patans 
were bought off by a large sum of money, 
the rajah listened to the counsels of some 
of his proud Ibijpoot chiefs, who were 
opposed to the English connexion as de- 
structive of the independence of their 
country and of their own feudal-like 
power (a power in virtue of which they 
often made war upon one another or en- 


• H. T. Prinsep. 


gaged in hostilities with their neigh- 
bours), and his vakeels at Delhi raised so 
many doubts and difficulties about the 
treaty, that Mr. Metcalfe dismissed them, 
and broke off the negotiation. But a 
loud murmur w’as raised by the suffering 
people of Jypoor, cT-ud by some of the 
nobles, who preferred peac'^ and security 
under British ])rotection to a tumultuary 
and uncertain independence ; and tlie ra- 
jah’s ministers and advisers found them- 
selves under the necessity of sending fheir 
vakeels back to Delhi to solicit a renewal 
of negotiations. The vakeels, how'ever, 
advanced several propositions which could 
not be acceded to : they asked for large 
pensions for themselves, and for English 
assistance to enable the rajah to make 
coiKpiests ovei’ some of his neighbours. 
Mr. Metcalfe dismissed the vakeels witli 
some indignation ; and the troops which 
had been collecting to march to the sup- 
port of the rajah, were ordered to proceed to 
the Nerbudda in order to be employed in 
the campaign against the l^indarrees. The 
plan of this campaign was now completed, 
the governor-genei’al having received the 
sanction of the home authorities to his 
scheme for breaking up the confederacy 
and power of those banditti. To over- 
awe the Mahrattas, and to cover the fi-on- 
tier of our allies, nearly 40,f)()0 foot and 
12,000 horse, besides artillery and the 
contingents of tlie native jiowers, were 
collected in positions near Seindiah’s and 
Holkar’s dominions, and were kept in a 
state of readiness to put dow’^n any attempt 
that might be made to obstruct the exe- 
cution of the salutary plan. 

By the end of October, 18 Hi, Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Walker took up a defensive 
line on the southern liank of the Nei budda, 
Avith the main body of the subsidiary 
force Avhich the Companj^ had sent into 
Nagpoor. This defensive line, being 
nearly one hundred and fifty miles in 
length, was loose and weak ; but the first 
appearance of a British army in the val- 
ley of the Nerbudda spread consternation 
amongst the robbers, and induced Chectoo 
to prepare to quit the norlhem bank of 
that river and cross the mountains into 
Malw'o. Perceiving, however, that the 
red coats did not cross the Nerbudda, the 
Pindarrees recovered confidence ; and 
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on the 4th of November they resolved 
to push suiiill parties between Colonel 
Walker’s posts, and round his flanks; 
and a party crossed the river, and 
then dividing into two, took different di- 
rections. Colonel Walker, in attempting 
to intercept one of the divisions, unex- 
pectedly fell upon the other as it was bi- 
vouacking in a jungle ; he inflicted some 
loss ; but tlie nimble robherfe Avere soon 
in the saddle, and before long the}' had 
recrossed the river. On the 13th of No- 
vember all the diirras w'ere in inotion. 
Cheetex) had discovered that Walker’s 
cavalry was all on his left flank, and he 
therefore threw forward more than five 
thousand of his well-mounted thie^'es to 
turn Walker’s right flank. This band, which 
appears to have been followed by otliers, 
crossed the river in sight of the infantry 
post on the extreme right of our line, ami 
then dashed on with a rapidity wliieh 
left our infantry no chance of stopjnng or 
harassing tlieir march. When collected 
on the southern side of the Nerbudda, the 
I'iiidarrees separated into two great bo- 
dies. One swept dno eavt, through 
forests and over mountains, and fell un- 
expectedly upon the Company’s district 
of Ganjain, the northernmost frontier of 
the five Circars, with the evident intention 
of proceeding to Cuttiek and Jngger- 
nautli, to plunder the rich strongliold of 
Hindji superstition, to carry off the idols 
and the votive oft'erings and rich dona- 
tions of the pilgrims and dcvott*es. Hut 
this luhbur was met by a small body of 
the Company’s troops almost as soon as 
it entered Ganjaui, and was driA’cn back 
with considerable loss. The other lub- 
bur, which had gone off to the soutlmard, 
rushed into the Nizam’s territory before 
Colonel Doveton could come up with it. It 
then marched leisurely along, plundering 
and destroying, until it came near to the 
town of Heeder, the capital of a province 
of the Deccan, and about 73 miles north- 
west from Hyderabad. Here it came to 
a halt, and its chiefs to a disagreement 
as to the further course which ought to 
be pursued. While the leaders were in 
this state of indecision, Major Macdowall, 
who had been detached from ll}derabad, 
fell upon the luhbur by night with tlie 
van party of his light troops,- and cut it 


up completely, although it was six thou- 
sand strong, and the first attack made by 
a mere bandful of light cavalry”. The 
robbers abandoned most of their horses 
and the greater part of their booty, dis- 
persed themselves over the country, and 
thought of nothing but their personal 
safety, and of the means of returning to 
the northern side of the Nerbudda. Hut 
one leader, named Sheik Dulloo, indig- 
nant at the want of energy and concert 
betrayed by tliose v lio liad the chief com- 
mand, had abandoned this liibhur alto- 
gether a few da}'S before Macdowall’s 
exploit, and had gone off with from tliree 
to five hundred Hindarrees to act for 
himself. He daslied across the Peishwa’s 
territory, descended into the Koiikan, and 
thence shaped his course due iiortli, pluii- 
dering the western shores of India, from 
the 17th to the 21st degree of north lati- 
tude, and returning by the valley of the 
Tapteu, and the route of Hoorhanpoor, 
the capital of the Candeisli province of 
the Deccan. This was the only luhbur 
that met with any success this season. 
The only loss it sustained from Hritish 
troops was on its return to the Nerbudda, 
in the following March. Here Slieik 
Dulloo and his people were within a feiv 
miles of home, or of Cheetoo’s canton- 
ment; hut they found the ford by which 
they had lioped to cross the river guarded 
by a redoubt occupied by a small party 
of our sepoys. Several of the robbers 
Avere sliot in attempting to dash across ; 
but the sheik himself, with his main body 
and best-mounted folloAvers, retiring from 
the ford, boldly sv^am the river lower 
down, tliougli not Avithout a further loss 
of men and horses. ■ Those who liad 
worse hoi-ses or less courage dispersed, 
and fled info the jungle on the Knglish 
side of the Nerbudda, Adhere the greater 
part of them were cut off by the Avild 
inhabitants of the country. Hy the va- 
rious accidents of flood and fire more 
than one half of those who had followeil 
Sheik Dnlloo perished ; hut the rest 
reached C^heetoo's durra with a rich 
booty in their saddles.* The sheik’s 
fame waxed great: bis daring luhl>ur 
and his marvellous return became tlie 

• II. T. Prinsep. 
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admired theme of the whole Piiidarree 
world. 

Two or three other lnhl)urs had con- 
trived to cross the Nerbudda by passing 
between the distont posts of Colonel 
Walker’s line, or by turning that line; 
but they met with nothing except hard 
blows and disapixVmtment. One of them 
was cut to pieces by the 4th Madi as na- 
tive cavalry, led on liy Major Lushington. 
Making a ff)reed marcli of more tlian .50 
miles, the greater part by night, Lnsh- 
iugton surprised the Pindarrees as they 
were cooking and eating, and presently 
strewed the held with some seven or eight 
hundred of their dead hodies. As the 
ground was open, the Madras cavalry 
pursued with good effect, 'riie (jaiijam 
lubbur was almost annihilated on its 
rapid return homeward; and as the dif- 
ferent ghauts and fords liy w hich they 
must pass in order to get to the north 
bank of the Nerbudda were by degrees 
all guarded, ver^ few of the reiiiiiauts of 
the other shattered luhburs ever reached 
their homes. Hosts of them were cut off 
by our sopojs, and liy the peojile whom 
they had plundered in their advance. 
They had been continually ffeeiug before 
a handful of iium, and had been beaten 
every time they had been met with.* 
Still, however, their depredations during 
this campaign or season of 18UI-17 had 
embrai’ed a more ample expanse of terri- 
tory than had ever before been attempted, 
extending from shore to shore of the pen- 
insula of India, ami including all the in- 
termediate provinces the}" liad omitted 
the preceding year. 

By this time it was very completely 
demonstrated that stationary posts of de- 
fence could not prevent the Pindarrees 
fi'om crossing the Nerhiidda and getting 
into our territories; and that it would 
not be possible to deal properly with 
those plunderers and imirderei-s, unless 
our troops advanced into the country 


* Tlu*y >v(Te alw-iys 1mm ten hv ilu* si'poys aufi 
the native cavaliy, no mailer linw vast their own 
immher or how small the number of their pui- 
siiLT'.. A •'ood many men and olhceis were ex- 
hiiusti'd and uiialnh'dby the exeitions leqniied 
to set up with them; but very few weie either 
killed or wounded in actual combat In Majoi 
liU'tliin^'lon s bnllinnt allair. buweier, C.i{<Uin 
Durktt was slain by u I’indanee spear. 


north of the Nerbudda, to the “ procreant 
cradle” of the infamous race. The Mar- 
quess of Hastings (the patent conferring 
this new title was dated on the 7th of 
December, 1816) resolved to defer no 
longer the full execution of his })lan, but 
to throw his armies acioss the Nerbudda, 
although he had not yetreo ived iustrcic- 
tions from home to tliis effect. But the 
year 1818 w-as now near its close, and 
various events occurred w^hich prevented 
our troops crossing the Nerbudda until the 
autumn of the follow ing jear. ’rrouldes, 
excited or encouraged by the Mah- 
rattas, broke out in the Company's dis- 
trict of the Dual) and in Kohilcimd. Tii 
the provinee of Agra, Dyaram 'rhakoor 
and Bnlwunt Sing, having obtained pos- 
session of sonie strong forts and castles, 
began to levy contributions on the C'om- 
pany’s subjects, and to interrupt the trade 
of the upper provinces. Hohbers and 
cut-throats w^cre repairing to their free- 
hooting banners fruiii all the neighbour- 
ing districts ; and the laws were openly 
set at defiance nearly everywhere between 
y\gra and Delhi. At the close of 1810 
measures were talu*n to put an eml to this 
anarchy, and to reduce the two zemindars 
to their proper condition of subjects. 
Three divisions of the Company’s troops 
— from Cawnpoor, Meerut, and Mutra — 
wxTe ordered to concentrate near Ilatrass, 
Dyaram’s principal stronghold, and one 
of the strongest forts in all India. These 
troops 0 nceiitrated accordingly, Major- 
General Marshall took the command, 
and by the 11th of February, 1817, 
IJatrass was completely invested, l^ya- 
ram had collected within his works 
five hundred pieces of ordnance of all 
sorts. There was an outer fort with 
twenty bastions, the whole being sur- 
rounded by a ditch ninety feet broad 
and s( .enty-five deep, and now con- 
taining six feet of water. The fort 
was in an excellent state of repair, 
and every improvement which the Eng- 
lish had introduced into their neighbour- 
ing fort of Allghiir had been carefully 
copied by Dyaram. Thus Hatrass pre- 
sented the aspect rather of an European 
than an Indian fortress ; and thus General 
Marshall found it expedient to go to 
work by way of regular approaches. 
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These iipproachcs M^ere ma<le, and the 
breachiiig-battories were raised by the 
evening of the 1st of March, and on the 
following morning forty-five mortars, and 
three breaeliing-batteries, mounting very 
heavy guns, began to play on the fort. 
Such a tremendous artillery had never 
yet been employed in India. The gar- 
rison were astounded and dismayed. 
Dyaram’s best new masonry was knocked 
to i)ie(‘e.s. At five o’cloek m the evening 
a shell struck a huge powder-magascitie, 
whicli blew up within the place, destroy- 
ing half the garrison and nearly all the 
buildings. Dyaram, wntli a few hoi’se, 
rushed out of the ruined place shortly 
after, and made his escape in the dark- 
ness of niglit, though pursued by a party 
of the Sill dragoons.* The rest of the 
garrison attempted to follow their chief, 
but they were stopped, driven hack, aiul 
compelled to surrerKler at discretion, 
llulwimt Sing, the ally of Dyaram, had a 
strong fort, Init it was not so strong as 
Ilatra'-s ; and after the fall of that place 
he could have no hojic of repulsing the 
besi(*gers : he therefore agreed, on the 
first summons, to dismantle his fort, to 
rebtore the plunder he had made, and 
to live honestly and peaceably for the 
future. 

Though only one European and five 
natives had been killed, an enormous 
quantity of English pow'der hud been 
burned in the siege of Ifatrass. One 
whiff of grape-shot sufficed to put an end 
to the troubles in Itohilcuud. The Putaii 
population of that country had insurged 
for the purpose of resi.sting some regula- 
tions of the police, and had fallen upon 
three companies of sepojs commanded by 
Capiain I’oscawcn, who constituted the 


* Dyjiram Tli,il«oor rem.iuu’il in conceal mont 
for mnie tlirin three ye.iis ; hiil, in the com so of 
1820 , he prct.enle(l hiiiiKcll' .iial eutie.iUHl the 
conqiassion ot the Hiili'^h Koveniment. Com- 
nu^eiHUii^' his •'rcat atje ami mi.sloitune?, the 
Com\'aiiy settled n pension on him of lUOOmpees 
]<ei itionlh. und ^Mve him ]>ci mission to leiire to 
Soion, a Hindu place of worship on tho banks of 
the (i.int^es. Hetore liu ipiitied hin concealnunit, 
pensions h.ul been settled on his luo viires and 
oil li.s sou. Since the tremeudouH bombardment 
of iho fort, the town of IlairasN has greatly iii- 
c I eased in population and tiade A fen jears 
aUfo it was flescnbed as heiufj one of the busiest, 
most thiiving places in Upper llindriSi.tu. j 


only force we bad at hand. Boscavren 
formed his little detachment into square; 
the iii.surgent^ broke into the square, and 
they weie blown out again by one of our 
guns at the angles, which w'as pointed 
inward and discharged. Many fell killed 
or wounded by the grape-shot ; the rest 
fied. 

Commotions and much trouble to ffie 
Englisit were created in Nagpoor by Apa 
Sahel), w ho owed his regency to the Com- 
pany. T'he regent w as indvieed to believe 
that his cousin the rajali was recovering 
Ins health uiul his senses, and was anxious 
to recover all his regal authority; that 
the English would be .sure to support the 
rajah if he were really restored to a sane 
state, and that so long as the Coinpanj’s 
troops W'ero cantoned on the Nerliiulda, 
or in any part of Nagpoor, his authority 
as regent was a nulhty. After other dt^ 
testable measures and cuimijig plots, the 
poor ffajah Enrsajee was strangled in the 
palace bv order of hi.s cousin Apa Sahob 
tlu* regent. J^ui’saiee’s body was burnt 
on the loth of Fehruary, 1817; and his 
wife burned herself with it. Apa Saheb 
was then proclaimed rajah. lie forth- 
with sent vakeels to th(‘ IVishwa, to Seln- 
diah, to llolkar, and to all the powerful 
Mahriitta chiefs, to request their alliance 
and assistance in expelling the Kiiglisli, 
'I'he Peisli w a w as dispos'd to give a ready 
ear to Apa Saheb, as he was acting en- 
tirely under the advice of his pernicious 
favourite Tiinduikjee, and making his 
preparations for another war with tlie 
Coiiq)any. Yet all the while this supreme 
cliief of the Mahrattas declared and vow’ed 
to the Hon. Monntstuart J'dphinstone that 
he knew not where Trimluikjee w’a.s; 
that he entertained the niost friendly .sen- 
timents for thehhiglish; that he higlily 
ai)prov(3d of their intention of proceeding 
against the l^indarrees in the regions 
north of the Nerhudda; that he disa[)- 
proved of all plots or intrigues or com- 
binations against the Company, and that 
he liad instructed his vakeels to inform 
Scindiah that it was very wicked in him 
to encourage the Pindarri^es in making 
incursions into the territories of the Eng- 
lish. I Tour able resident at Poonah was 
deceived at all by these protestations, it 
was only partially, and for a very short 
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time. lie soon asoertaiued that troops 
were collecting in the hills to the souti)'^ 
east of Poonah, that the Peishwa was 
levying troops in other directions^ was 
repairing his forts, and sending agents 
and money into Malwa and other parts 
of Central India to recruit for his service. 
He demanded that all these things should 
cease, and that the felon and murderer 
Trinibukjce should be given up, and that 
the adherents and tlie members of Triin- 
bukjee’s family should be put under re- 
straint, instead of being continued in 
favour and olfice. 'riio crafty Mahratta 
prince put part of Trimhukjee’s family 
under arrest, and declared to the English 
resident that the troops in the hills were 
Old} a set of desperadoes, driven into 
insurrection and armed by Trimbnkjoe. 

liut Mr. Elphinstone was not duped fiy 
this juggling. lie called down tlie std)- 
sidiary force to Pooiiah, and told the 
Peishwa that lie must not leave his 
capital. This jirince, who had lK*cn re- 
stored to his cajhtal and to his throne by 
General Wellesley, had sent all the trea- 
sures, jewels, wardrobe, and precious 
furniture of his palace to Pyeghur, the 
strongest of all his fortresses, and evinced 
a very eager desire to ipiit Pooiiah. He 
declared that, at the season of his mis- 
fortunes, when a lielpless prisoner in the 
hands of his enemies, he had made a vow 
to perform every year a pilgrimage to 
Jooneer or .Sioniir, a holy place abound- 
ing in cave-temj)les ; Init although he had 
been at liberty a great many yeare, he Lad 
not yet made any pilgrimage to that spot, 
and nobody had ever before heard of his 
vow about it. His last holy journeyings, 
in company with Trinibukjee, had ended 
in the detestable murder of the Shastry, 
the ambassador of a state in alliance w ith 
the English. lie had already made one 
journey in the direction of Soouiir, solely, 
as w^as believed, because Trimbukjee was 
lurking in that neighliourhood. As soon 
as the Company’s troops assemblr'd in 
some force, a portion of them were de* 
taclied to the Mahadeo hills, where they 
discovered and <lispersed the pretendetl 
insurgent army ; and the rest were drawn 
round Poonali, within which city the 
Peishwa had 6000 or 7000 foot, a large 
body of cavalry, and a fortified palace. 


Mr. Elphinstoric’s first intention was to 
deinaua hostages for the surreiuler of 
Trimbukjee and for the punctual per- 
formance of the treaty of llasscin, and, 
in case of a refusal, to ^torin the 
palace and seize the ixjrson of the Peihhwa ; 
but he shrunk from the carnage and de- 
struction which miglu attend a war of 
streets, and a battle in tlu* centre of a 
populous city, all the peaceful juii.>bitants 
of which continued to regard the lOnglish 
not as enemies, but as their best friends. 
Our resident therefore waited events, not 
w'ithoiit a hope that the Peishwa would 
throw off the unaccountable spell wdiich 
that low ruffian ''rrijiibukjee had cast 
upon him, and would listen to the advice 
of better counsellors and to the wishes of 
I the majority r>f his subjects for a C(>n- 
' tiimauoe of peace with the Company. Put 
while Mr. Elphinstone waited, the ad- 
herents of Trimhukjee took possession of 
several of the Peishwa's forts, stopped 
the post in Cuttack and other places, and 
thus cut off our resident from all eom- 
mnnioation with the governor-general and 
the council at Calcutta. At the most cri- 
tical moments of this trying crisis Mr. 
Elphinstone was left without iiistructir)ns, 
to act as his own judgment might prompt 
and on Ids oini rcs]x)nsibility. Put Ids 
sagacity and good judgment never failed 
him, and with llie training he had had, he 
wais not the man to be bewildered or in- 
timidated by any amount of responsibility. 
We can only briefly sketch the particu- 
lars of Ids conduct ; hut they were such 
•as obtained for him universal admiration. 
If the Peishwa should escape to Eyeglmr, 
which is situated among the ghauts of the 
Konkan, it would be impracticable to 
follow 1dm till afttu’ the monsoon torrents ; 
and once in that strong [wsition, he miglit 
make it his centre of operations, and 
unite behind its walls all the Mahratta 
chiefs tuat were bent upon a war with 
the English. Mr. Elphinstone therefore 
determined to wait no longer, and draw- 
ing his troops more closely round Poonah, 
he demanded that the Peishwa should 
witliin tweuty-foiir liours solemnly en- 
gage to deliver up Trimbukjee, the source 
of all the mischief, within a month, and 
put the lOnglish in posses.sion of his forts 
of Kyeghur, Singhur, and Poorandur as 
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pledges. The Peishwa hesitated, but the 
aspect of our tj oops was alarniiug, and 
the temper of the people of his capital 
scarcely less so ; and witliiu the four-and- 
tweiity hours he accepted the conditions 
ottered to him, and the forts were forthwith 
placed in our possession. But true to no 
line of policy, steady in nothing except in 
liis infatnatioii for Triinhnkjee, the Mah- 
ratta potentate repented of the bargain he 
liad made, and endeavoured to break it. 
Finding, liowever, that the attempt was 
for the present too hazardous, he ottered 
a reward for the apprehension of Trim- 
bukjee, dead or alive, and confiscated his 
property and the property of twelve of 
his principal paitisans. Yet at the same 
moment he took measures to provide for 
the safety and concealment of that foul 
murderer, and secretly reniitteil him some 
money. A few days after this — on the 
1 3th of June — the Peishwa signed a 
treaty offered to him by Mr. Elphiustone, 
as the only mode of removing doubts and 
jealousies. By tliis treaty tlie Peishwa 
engaged to make evei’y effort to seize and 
deliver up 'JVimhukjee to the English, 
&c., to confirm the treaty of Bassein in all 
points not changed or modified by the 
present figreement ; to dismiss all Freneli- 
men, &c. from his states, and to admit 
none in future; to renounce all negotia- 
tions with all powers hostile to the Com- 
pany, and not to receive the vakecU or 
ambassadors of any such powers ; to re- 
nounce all right of supremacy over our 
ally the Guicowar; to give up all rights 
and pretensions in Guzerat, Ihindelcuinl, 
and every part of Hindustan Proper ; to 
surrendtu- to the Comjiany in per|xHuity 
the fort of Ahmeduughur and cei'taiii 
other territories; and to dissolve the 
great Mahratta confederacy by abandon- 
ing all connexion with the other Mah- 
ratta powers, and consequently his station 
as their Peishwa or head. lie also 
agreed to an important alteration in the 
treaty of Bassein, By that treaty he had 
bound himself to furnish to the Company 
in time of w^ara contingent of .'5000 horse 
and 3000 foot, with ordnance propor- 
tionate ; hut this was now exchanged for 
an engagement to furnish to the Company 
the means of paying and maintaining an 
equal force. Altogether the revenue 


ceded by the Peishwa was estimated at 
thirty-four lacs of rupees. 'J’lie treaty 
was ratified by the governor-general 
within a month, or on the fith of Jnl} , 
1817. The Peishwa’s perfid}', and his 
preparations for joining the worst of our 
enemies at the moment when we were 
about entering on a cimneeted plan of 
operations for extirpating the Piudarrecs, 
might have. justified liarsher conditions; 
but, as it was, the humbled Mahratta 
prince considered the ti-eaty as far loo 
harsh. Without his connivance resistance 
might have been offered by his officers 
ana chiefs wlio held the forts and terri- 
tories that were ceded to the English ; but 
it is not to he supposed that he regretted 
the efforts made in the Konkan, and in 
some other districts, or that this war wa.s 
disagreeable to liini. This resistance, how- 
ever, was soon put down bv Colonel Dove- 
ton and Colonel Scott. Doveton routed 
and expelled the partisans of Triinbiikjee 
ill Kandes; and Scott, making ladders of 
his tent-poles, gallantly esca laded and 
stormed tlie strong fort of Dorana. After 
the h^s of this their chief stronghold, 
Trimbukjee’s adherents ceased to make 
head, and the murderer himself fled to 
some new hiding-place among the jungles 
in the valley of the N^erlmdda, where he 
could communicate with Clieetoo and 
other Piudarree chiefs. It should appear 
that Trimhnkjee found means of com- 
municating with the Peishwa also, for at 
the very moment tliat the l^nglish army 
was ready to cross the J^^erl)udda in order 
to fall upon the robbeats, tlie Mahratta 
potentate threw' the treaty of the 13th of 
June to the winds, and fell upon the 
Englisli at Poouah. 

An siwn as tlie imposing force which 
Mr. Elphiustone had assemi)led retired to 
its cantonments, the Peishwa’s kettle- 
dnim was beat in every direction for 
recruits and volunteers. Every man tliat 
had a horse was feed and invitod to join 
his standard; and by the lieginiiing of 
Octolxr inas.ses of cavalry, prodigious in 
their numhei’s, but for tlie lyost part con- 
temptible in everything else, were col- 
lected at various stations. To the Eng- 
lish resident the T^eishwa represented 
that he was raihing troops for no other 
object than that of complying with the 
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request of the govei-iior-general to co- 
operate against the Pindariees. But Mr. 
Elphinstone*s experience did not allow 
him to trust to any Mahratta protestations 
or oaths; and he soon discovered that 
the Peishwa’s agents were attempting to 
corrupt the (Company’s sepoys helotigiug 
to tliat portion of the subsidiary force 
which had been left at Poonah. Upon 
tliis discovery the sepoys wore remov(*d 
from the town to the village of Kirkee in 
the immediate neighbourhood. There was 
only one brigade of S(‘poys in all, but the 
position was admirably strong, being pro- 
tected liy a river in the rear and on the 
left, and supported on the right by the 
lilL'ige. Moreover, there were other 
battalions cantoned a few miles otf to the 
west. Tile Peisliwa, however, took it 
into his dull head that tin* English con- 
fessed their fears by evacuating the city ; 
and this too in spite of the evident fact 
that Mr. P'lphinstone remained behind 
at tlie Residency, lie pushed forward 
his confused hordes to Poonah, and drew 
up a plan for surrounding the English 
camp at Kirkee and preventing the ar- 
rival of reinforcements. Some of these 
Mahrattas w’cre constantly riding round 
the camp and abusing our men and of- 
ficers. An English officer was attacked, 
plundered, and wounded, and narrowly 
escaped being killed. It was not until 
these unequivocal demonstrations had 
been made that Mr. h^lphinstoiie called 
up from Seroor a light battalion and a 
corps of louO auxiliary horse. These 
forces left Seroor ou the .’itli of Novem- 
ber, and marched half way to Ptxmah. 
As soon as the Pei.shwa heard of its being 
in motion, he put his ow'ii unwieldy army 
in motion also, and threw a strong battalion 
between the Residency on the skirts of the 
town and the camp at Kirkee, for the 
purpose of cutting off the coinmunicatioii 
between the two. Mr, Elphinstone, who 
demanded the reason of this hostile pro- 
ceeding, was told that the Peishwa had 
only anticipated tlie hostile movements 
of the English, being determined to bo no 
longer the victim of his irresolution. And, 
as if to prove that he had screwed up 
his valour to the fighting-point, the 
Peishwa mounted his horse immediately 
after^ and joined the main body of liis 


army on a hill a little to the south-west 
of Poonah. The host forthwith ad- 
vanced on the Residency. Mr. Elphin- 
stone and his suite had barely time to 
mount their horses and cross the river 
tow^ards the English camp, ere the Mah- 
rattas took possession of the houses, from 
which there had not been time to remove 
anything. All were plundered in the 
twinkling of an eye, and were aftu ’•wards 
burned. Much valuable property wa.s 
destroyed, but tlie most irreparable loss 
was that of Mi*. Elphiustonc’s manu- 
scripts and library. Meanwhile Mr. 
Elpliinstone and liis party made good 
their retreat along the left bank of the 
river, skirmishing with some Mahratta 
horse that followed them, and passing 
under the fire of the l)attalion vihielihad 
been tlirust between the Residency and 
the camp at Kirkee. (Jenerally the civil 
servants of the Company were ambi-dex- 
terous, or capable of wielding with the 
same hand the sword as well as tin* pen. 
As soon as Mr. Elphinstone mms safe lu 
the camp, and had been greeted as he de- 
seived, it was resolved not to stand there 
on the defensive, not to wait the arrival of 
the troops that were marching from Seroor, 
but to recross the river and attack the Mah- 
rattas immediately. I’he brigade, com- 
manded by Colonel Burr, was now about 
2800 strong, and the Bombay European 
regiment was in it; the Mahrattas mus- 
tered at the least 2r>,ooo men, and they bad 
many guns ; luit the Pei'^hwa was a rank 
coward, and the mass of his force a mere 
armed nibble. The combat did not com- 
mence until late in the afternoon, and 
liefore nightfall it was ended by the 
Hight of the Mahrattas, who either threw 
themselves into Poonah or into a fortified 
camp near the town. They left about fiOO 
on the field. Our loss was 18 killed 
and 57 wounded. During the battle 
Mr. Elphinstone remained on the field in 
order to give Colonel Burr the advan- 
tage of his very perfect local knowledge. 
On the following morning, the Gth of 
Novemlier, the light battalion and ir- 
regular horse from Seroor joined Colonel 
Burr. The Mahrattas drew up in order 
of battle, but did nothing except mutilate 
some women and dependents of tlie Com- 
pany’s brigade whom they had surprised 
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and Sfized in the old cantonments.* As 
their numbers seemed to increase, and as 
the city and the old cant(»nmcnts 'wliieh 
the English had occupied aft'orded rather 
fornii(hil)le means of defence, Colonel 
Ihirr and Mr. Elpliinstone determined to 
wait the uri’ival of Hri^adier-fieiieral 
Lionel Smith, who was advancing from 
the banks of the Goilavery. Smith, who 
had hut very little cavalry with him, 
and no regular cavalry at all, w’as mo- 
lested on his march by hordes of Mah- 
ratti Iiorse, who succeeded in pUuidering 
some of hi.s baggage; but his division 
reached the Englisli camp in front of 
Poonali on the l.‘itli of November. Owing 
to some unexpected ditiiculties the llntish 
did not advance against the city and the 
Oiintomnents (wdiich were further forti- 
fied ill the interval) until the K.th. A 
large Mahivitta force wdiicli attempted to 
dispute their advance was discomfited 
after a smart combat which co.st ns sixty 
men and an oHicer. This decided the 
iillair; in the course of the ensuing night 
the Peishwa fled, and on the following 
morning, when our troops marched up to 
the intrenched oiiiiip, the} fonn I that the 
tents were left standing, hut that tluTC 
was not a single Mahratta there. f Oeiic- 

• AfiiM tliP 1)001 women had Innni Inntally 
mutil.'itfil, ttiey were let. loose to tliid then w.'iy 
to the lii-tjade. The jioor coMtuio^ had been 
sej/.fd I)efore they were awan* that there was anj 
pinl)iibility of K war. In otliei inst,ince.<» which 
oeeuned dining the ath and Oth ol November, 
the Miiliiattfis too ])laiiily showed with what a 
ferocioii'' spint they took the Held. Two of onr 
offieei'', C' ipUin Vaughan .nid liis hi oilier, wlio 
wero tr!l^ell^ng with a small escoit, were in- 
duced to sui render by promise of qiiaiter, and 
weie both hanged. Ensign Ennis, of the Ikmi- 
hay Engineers, who was. taking a snney wino 
lifty miles fiom Poon.ih, was shot; and Lien- 
temints Mori^soii and lliiiilor, of the Modr.is 
cavalry, were atiaeked .is they weio nuiichiiig 
tow’ariU Pooiiah, Ironi the Ni/aim’s dnnnnion.H, 
utterly unconscious ot the riiptine. Ontlieliiht 
al.irin they took post in a ehonitiy aliniit twenty 
miles Irom Poonah, and there made a rusolntu 
defence wiih the few men they had foi escort; 
but they were overpowi-red. and c.irried prisoners 
into Pounnli. Their lives weie s])cii0d; but they 
Were sent immediately under a guard to the 
Konkan, and shifted from one tort to anotiior, 
until recaptured three mouths ufterwardu at 
VViihota.— JY T, Prinsep. 

f The Peixhwa h.id, however, succeeded in 
e.irrying off' all his guns exeept one, which was 
ot an enormous size, and too heavy to be removed 
With uriy s])eed. 


ral Smitli posted his artillery and threat- 
ened the city of l^ommli with a bombard- 
laent; Imt the only garrison there consisted 
of a few hundred Arabs, and these, by the 
persuasion or by the threats of the in- 
habitants, were i ml need to retire. The 
eifi/x’us opened the gates, and our troops 
took quiet possession of the city, lu all 
this the far greater ixu lioii of the IVish- 
wa’s subjects saw nothing but the direct 
vengeance of Heaven tbr the horrible 
and sacrilegious crime comniitteil in 
miirderiiig the Guicowar Shastry within 
the precincts of the holiest of their 
temples. On tlie llHli Genenil Smith, 
having been joined by a re^,iment of the 
Madras cavalry under Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel Colebruoke, started in piirsnit of tin? 
Peishwa. In the eoni>e of the day Cap- 
tain Turner, of the light division, suc- 
ceeded in eaptiiring eighteen gnus with 
their tumbrils anil amimmitioii, and a 
great quantity of baggage. Put the 
Peishwa and the forces with him moved 
too rapidly to he caught : he threw him- 
self into the wild and elevated country 
in which the river Krishna takes its lise ; 

! and, eoiitinni ng an erratie course, he 
eluded pursuit until tlie following }('ar. 

Apa Sahel), rajah through the murder 
of his cousin, irritated against the I'^ng- 
lish resident, and disgusted with the 
treaty he had concluded with tlie Com- 
pany, had fully made up his mind to join 
the Peishwa and the Pindarrees. He 
was duly informed (probably by Triin- 
biikjee) of the mighty preparations made 
at Poonah, and of tlie promises of other 
Mahratta princes to ni.ake common cause 
with their nominal suzerain ; and he had 
licen led into the belief that the Piitbh 
power was incapable of resisting the con- 
federacy. Apa Saheb therefore began to 
collect his troops and to make new levies, 
protesting all the while to Mr. Jenkins, 
our resident, that he detested the treach- 
ery of the Peishwa and was eager to 
serve the Company. Yet was lie but a 
cliiinsy hyiiocrite, for he received a dress 
of honour and a title froirt the court of 
Poonah, and went in state to Ids army to 
put on tiie dress and to assume the title 
iji the presence of his troops. And at 
lliis time, though he might be ignorant 
of the facts, the I'eishwa had been beaten 
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aud driven from his capital by the Tiri- 
tish. Mr. Jenkins called in a brigade 
from its cantonments, and |)osted it round 
the Residency, which was situated a little 
to the west of the city of Nagpoor, and 
separated from it only by a small ridge. 
The brigade was scarcely posted ere 
infantry, cavalr}*, and artillery Iwgan to 
gather round the Residency. On the 
following day, the 2(jth of Noveinlwr, 
some of the Rajah’s infantry and artillery 
commenced a tire upon the ridge wdiich 
was occupied by our brigade. This con- 
tinued from sunset till two hours after 
midnight. Our troops suffered very 
severely : Captain Sadler, the officer in 
command, was killed ; and Captain 
Charlesworth, the next in command, wjis 
wounded. Hut several Jissaults made to 
carry the hill were repulsed with con- 
siderable loss to the enemy. When they 
ceased firing, our troops laboured might 
and main to strengthen their position, 
whicli had been taken up in baste : they 
had but few intrenebing-tools to make 
artificial defences ; but they placed along 
the exposed brow of the hill sacks o^ 
fiour and wheat, and anything else capa- 
ble of affording some cover. At daybreak 
the enemy recommenced their lire with 
greater fury, having brought more guns 
to bear upon the ridge, Masses of their 
cavalry showed tliemsches all round our 
position, and the Arab infantry in the 
itajali’s service displayed great resolution 
and eonlideiice. An accident happening 
to one of our gnus, these Arabs ru>hed up 
the hill, seized it, and pointed it with 
murdcRuis effect against our next post, 
having first put to tlie sword all the 
woundeTl that had fallen round the gnu. 
Tlieir first shot from that gun killed 
Doctor Meven, the surgeon, and lieu- 
tenant Clarke ; the second, a round of 
grape, killed the resident's first assistant, 
Ml'. George Sotheby, and totally disabled 
four men besides. The camp-followers 
and the women and children of our se- 
poys set up a wild shriek ; and our posi- 
tion was enlanu^e by the fierce Arabs : 
the day seemed lost and a horrible but- 
chery inevitable, wlien Captain Fitzgerald 
made a brisk and most gallant charge 
with die cavalry of our brigade, which 
consisted of only diree troops of the 6tb 


l^ugal regiment. Heading the little 
column himself, and dashing across a 
nullah and over tlie ridge, Fitzgerald 
charged one mass of the enemy, drove 
them from their guns, turned them upon 
them, and then retired towards the Re- 
sidency, dragging the captured guns with 
him and firing as he retired. Our 
people on the ridge set up a joyous shout, 
and a detachment of them advanced 
against the fierce Arabs, who kept their 
ground though those who ought to have 
supported them were running away. 
These Arabs, however, could not stand 
the bayonet-charge ; they were driven 
from the post, the guns they had captured 
were recovered, and two other guns w liieh 
the enemy had brought up were taken. 
In heading this desperate charge, Cap- 
tain Lloyd and Lieutenant Grant particu- 
larly distinguished themselves. Grant 
was wounded three times, and his third 
wound proved mortal. The Arabs lay 
thick round the guns among tlie Hritish 
and the sepoys they bad butchered. As 
soon as this charge was crowned with 
success, Apa Saheb’s trcojis guve way on 
every side, and about the hour of noon 
they fled from the field in panic disorder, 
leaving all their artillery to the con- 
ipierors. Thus ended a coiillict more 
desperate tlian any that had taken place 
ill India since the early days of Clive, 
when handfuls of the Company’s troops 
reiKjatcdly sustained and triumphed over 
the attacks of large native armies. Apa 
Sahel), at Nagpoiir, like the Peishwa at 
Poouali, had reckoned with certainty on 
his ability to overw helm the small force 
stationed at his capitaL As soon a,s he was 
undeceived in this particular he expressed 
the greatest contrition and endeavoured 
to obtaui the forgiveness of the English 
by his prostration and a prompt submis- 
sion. ^Vhen the battle was over and his 
army well beaten, he sent vakeels to the 
resident to express his grief, and to dis- 
avow having himself authorized the at- 
tack. lie Sso employed tlie women of 
his family as intercessors for pardoih 
Mr. Jenkins would give no answer until 
the Rajah’s army was entirely disbanded. 
Anon Company’s troops poured into the 
country from every (juarter. As early 
as tlie 29th Lieutenant-Colonel Gahan 
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arrived at the Residency Trith two bat- 
talions and tliree troops of horse, twe 
galloper guns, supplies of ammunition. 
&c. The fighting on the 2r>th and 27th 
had been so hard that our troops engaged 
had eonsunied nearly all their powder; 
they had only a few rounds left when 
the Arabs were beaten. If the Itajalfs 
people had renewed their attaek with any 
spirit, the conquerors must have been 
coiKpiered through mere want of ainnm- 
nition; but now they were safe; and 
llie force collected round the Residency 
would have sufficed to beat the h*ajah*s 
army in the field over and over again. 
But it was of the utmost conseqinmce 
that Apa Saheb should be entirely crushed 
wnth the utmost rapidity, in order that the 
grand campaign should proceed against 
tlie PindaiToes and tlieir supporters, and 
tliat other vacillating allies should he de- 
terred from following his example by 
learning the bivrible example of h^nglish 
vengeance — by hearing, in one l)reath, 
that the Rajah of Nagpoor had risen in 
arnjs, that the Rajah of Nagpoor liad 
been beaten and his power annihilated. 
Accordingly the Marquess of Hastings, 
who was himself on tlie Nerbudda, sent 
still more troops to Nagpoor. Major 
Pitman reachetl that city on the fith of 
Dectunber, and Brigadier-General Dove- 
toii arrived there on the 12th. Briga- 
dier-General Hardyman followed, but did 
not arrive until after everything bad been 
settleil by Doveton, On the morning of the 
Ifitli of December Mr. Jenkins informed 
the Rajah that the only means of saving 
liis army from immediate attack, and 
himself from ruin, was to accept the fol- 
lowing terms: — To acknowledge that by 
his defection he had placed his territories 
at the mercy of the British government; 
to give up all his artillery ; to disband all 
his Arabs and other mcrcenarie.s, who 
Avere to march off and leave the city and 
fort of Nagpoor to the sole occupation of 
the British ; to ^o himself and reside at 
the British Rc‘sidency as an hostage for 
the performance of these conditions. His 
answer must be delivered at the latest by 
four o’clock the next morning ; and if no 
answer came he was to be attacked at 
that hour. But he was given to uiider- 
staaid that if he submitted to tlie terms , 


proposed no very great sacrifices would 
be required from him. — Apa 8aheh en- 
deavoured to temporise. Mr. Jenkins 
extendwl the period from four to .seven 
o’clock the next morning. But in the 
evening of the l.^th General Doveton 
beat to arms, approached closer to the 
town, and there bivouacked for the niglit. 
At six o’clock in the morning the Rajah 
sent to say that the Arabs would not allow 
him to come over to the English, and to 
l)eg for a respite of two or tliree days. 
All the respite that Doveton would give 
was for two hours : Apa Saheb must come 
in by nine o’clock, or abide the conse- 
quences. As nine o’clock came, and a.s 
the Uajah came not, our army advanced 
in order of battle to a position close uj)on 
the Rajah’s camp : and upon this Ajia 
Saheb, giving way to liis fears, mounted 
his horse, galloped away from the camp 
to the Residency, and delivered himself 
up as an hostage to Mr. Jenkins. He 
tJierc gave orders that tlie artillery in the 
arsenal and in the camp should he de- 
livered up. General Doveton, suspecting 
mischief, if not from the treachery of the 
Jtajah, from tlie desperation of the Arabs 
and the other meiwnaries, instead of 
styiding a party to take posse.«!si()ii of 
tlic guns, advanced his whole line by 
open column of companies. The arsenal, 
w'herein were thirty-six guns, was taken 
witliout resistance ; but as Doveton pro- 
ceeded towards the Rajah’s gardens a 
heavy fire t>f artillery w as opened upon 
Iiis front and right tlank. I’hrough the 
General’s prudence and foiesight he w^as 
not unprepared for this attack : his ca- 
valry and horse artillery were with Jiim ; 
and, while his infantry charged hi front, 
they made a detour, and got on the flank 
of the enemy. In less than an hour all 
the batteries were carried, and seventy- 
five more guns, mortars, and howitzers 
were in our hands : the Arabs and all who 
had staid to fight were put to flight, and . 
the camp was also taken, w ith forty ele- 
phants and all Apa Saheb’s camp "equi- 
page. But the fire of the ‘fierce Arabs 
liad cost us iu killed and wounded 39 
Briti.sh and 102 native soldiers. Part of 
the Arab infantry fled into the city, and 
occupied the fort, within which were tlie 
Rajah’s palaces and otJier strong build- 
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ings ; and they maintained themselves 
-with such despei-atioii that it was riot 
until the ^'JOth of December that they 
could be driven out Doveton’s siege 
artillery had not oome up, and in an 
attempt to storm the foil through an 
insulhcient breach, he lost 90 killed and 
179 wounded, including one officer among 
the killed and two among the wounded. 
With the departure of these daring Arabs 
resistance ceased ; the llajah and all 
his country V'cre at onr feet The con- 
duct of the Ilajah had determined the 
governor-genenil to take him down from 
the niusnud to which he had been raised 

the English (for if they liad not assisted 
him in making good Jiis claim to the re- 
gency he could not have got the throne) ; 
but before his lordship’s instructions 
reached the resident at Nagpoor, Mr. 
Jenkins, for reasons which arc said to 
have been numerons and weighty, but 
which w’e confess we cannot understand, 
bad promised to restore the Kajah to 
powei* under certain conditions. T'he fate 
of A pa Saheb ivinaincd iu suspense for 
a few months. 

In the meanwhile the Pindarrec force.s, 
though not yet annihilated, had been 
shattered and scattered in spite of all the 
extensive combi nations made to supftbrt 
them lus the great vanguard of the Mah- 
rattas. 1’he Mar(iuess of ILustings, com- 
inaijder-iu-e)iief as v/ell as governor-ge- 
neral, liad resolved to take tlie field and to 
direct the main operations of the cam- 
paign ill person. Ills jireiw rations ■were 
all on a gigantic scale. I’lic army of the 
Bengal presidency, commanded by the 
governor-general in person, and called 
the “ (iraiid Army,” counted 4t),(M)0 
fighting men. The Madras troops, wlricli 
took the field under the designation of the 
“Army of the Deccan,” num Inured 7tk400 
fighting men. A part of the Bombay 
army was put in motion from the side of 
Guzerat, to co-operate in the general ob- 
jects of the campaign ; and, after tlie 
rupture with the Peishwa, another di- 
vision of the Bombay army was employed 
in reducing that prince’s fortre.sses in tlie 
Konkan. Counting the irregular cavalry 
supplied by the allies or dependents of 
the Company, the whole force brought 
into the field must have exceeded 130,000 


men ; and of these forces above 13,000 
were British soldiers. No such army 
had ever yet marched under our colours 
in India. It was not possible to estimate 
the varying force of all our enemies ; but 
it may be roughly stated that the Mah- 
ratta confederacy had 130,000 horee, 
80,1)00 f(X)t, and 58i) guns, while the dif- 
ferent fragments that remained of tlieir 
Pindarree allies would form a total of 
about 15,000. But it was not the num- 
ber of these undisciplined barbarians that 
was to be taken into consideration : it was 
tlie very extensive— the indefinable field 
of the war, the number and strength of 
the fortresses in Central India, in the 
Konkan, and elsewhere, the facilities 
which the Malirattas possessed for making 
flying marches, and for embarrassing the 
movements of our columns by lighting 
up the flames of war at nearly the same 
moment and at many and distant points, 
tliat demanded the employment of a large 
force and of great forethought. ''J'he ma- 
teriel and the military means we pos- 
sessed in India at this period were stu- 
pendous ; but our Indian army liad still 
much to learn, and it w^as still defective 
iu several very es.sential departments. It 
had hardly any sappers and miners, and 
the engineering department had only a 
few scaling-ladders, and a miserable sup- 
ply of intrenching tools and the other 
tools and small stores indispensable to the 
proper execution of siege-work. I’he 
number both of the artillery aud engineer 
officers w^as small luid disproportionate ; 
nor were the heavy battc*ring-lrains 
adequiite to the w^ork in hand. Great 
guns, in abundance, were lying useless 
along the ramparts of our fortresses ; but, 
as rapidity of motion w^as a primary con- 
sideration in a Mahratta war, and as the 
fine Mysorean bullocks were not yet suf- 
ficiently increased to answer all demands, 
these guns could not be brought up. 
Through these deficiencies the sieges of 
this war were prosecuted occasionally at 
aii unusually heavy cost of life and limbs, 
and were, some few times, absolute 
failures. The army, moreover, had no 
eijuipment of pontoons, or of otlier means 
for the military passage of rivers. Hence 
the ti’oops, in pursuing the flitting enemy, 
were often delayed by the numerous small 
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streams 'which intersect part of the Dec- 
can, and the Mahrattas were allowed to 
escape when their ruin seemed inevi- 
table.* 

'I'he governor-general knew not who 
would prove friends or enemies as he ad- 
vanced up the country ; but he was de- 
termined at all costs and hazards to finish 
the work which liad been so successfully 
begun, or to brave all tlie native powers 
of India rather than fail in extirpating 
tlie Pinilarrces, Having connected, or 
brought to [K)ints of co-oi)eration, a far 
more imposing force than the Hritish had 
ever yet brought into the field in India, 
his lordship crossed the Jiinina on tlie 
2(>tli of October, 1817. As it was neces- 
sary that a part of the forces sliould tra- 
verse the territories of Scindiah, and as it 
was hoped that that great Mahratta, over- 
awed by the movements of onr immense 
armed hosts, might be induced to engage 
to co-operate with us against the Pindar- 
rees, Captain Close, the resident at the 
durbar of Scindiah, who now held his 
court in tin* strong fortress of Gualior, was 
instructed to press for the conclusion of a 
ti’eaty which had been for some time on 
the tapis. Scindiah, who had promised 
to support the Peishwa,and who w'as cor- 
responding not only with the Piiularree 
chiefs and with the’ Rajah of Nagpoor, 
but also with the Gorkhas of Nepaul, in 
order to excite those formidable enemu's 
to a new war, and bring them down on 
the right llank and on the rear of our 
advancing army, hesitated, and sought all 

* Colont-l VHlontine Blju-kor, qiiaiterni.istor 
general ol the aimy of Fort St. (Jeorge, ‘ Memoir 
of the Openitioiis of the British Aimy in IiuUa 
during the Mahratta War of ]81T, 1818, ninl iHUt ' 

Eflwiinl Lake, heuteinnt of t!ie Hmiourahle 
East Iiiditi CoTiipmy'b Madi.is Enguieei>, * Jour 
mils of the Sieges ol the Madras Army in tlie 
>c.u8 IHIT, 1818, and 1811), Hilh Olisurintioii'.oii 
flu* System according lo which hiuli OperatioiiH 
have usiiuilly beeg conducted in India, and n Siate- 
inent of the Implements that appear necessary.' 

This last worS was nudertaken at tlie sugges- 
tion of Sir .Tohn Malcolm. 

Our Madias engineer oflicer says, ** As there 
were no pontoons, and no timlior ior forming the 
supersti iicture of a bridge, if it h.-id been .ittenipled 
to construct one witli tin* common conntiy liouts, 
which were to be procured on the river, a iKing 
bridge was the only resource, and this was 
effected by di awing a strong sheer lino acioss the 
rner, nlung which tlie boats plied.” 


kinds of subterfuges, and did not sign the 
treaty proposcil to him by the governor- 
general until the .5th of November, w’hen 
two of our corps d'anm'c, one under the 
immediate command of his lordsliip, and 
the other under that of General Donkin, 
wei‘e witliin one march of his frontier. 
Then Scindiah engaged to afi'ord every 
facility to the British troops in tlie pur- 
suit of the Piiidarrees through his do- 
minions, and to co-operate actively towards 
the extinction of those brutal fi eebooters. 
Meer Khan and other chiefs of Mahrattas 
and leaders of Patan bands followed the 
example of Scindiah, and preci.sely from 
tlie same motives or the same feare of the 
stupendous armaments that were sweep- 
ing through the country. If the Mar- 
quess of Hustings had attempted to nego- 
tiate before marching his army, another 
year would have been lost. The states of 
the Mahratta house of llolkar stood, with 
reference to the Piiidarrees, in a some- 
what similar position to those of Scindiah; 
hut it was supposed that tliere was loss to 
apprehend from their hostility. Our old 
foe, the hardy adversary of liOrd Lake 
and General Wellesley, Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar, died mad in 1811,* and his 
country had been in a state of revolution 
and anarchy ever since, more murders 
having Wu committed than would fill 
a Newgate Calendar. Attemiils, how- 
ever, were made to negotiate with those 
anarchists, hut they failed. 

During the rains of this year (1817) the 
Pindarree.s, well knowing that the h'nglish 
were coming against them into the regions 
beyond the Nerbudda, made great eliorts 
to recruit their durras, and to com^ert 
some general plan of defence. But dis- 
agreements broke out among the chiefs, 
particularly between Chcetoo and his 
old rival Kureem, and no consistent plan 

* Tilts llolkar lind appari'iitly driven lumseir 
mad by excessoe drink. Sir .lumcs Mackintosh 
iiotrs lu hU diHiy, in i80B— “ Holkar bus become 
M> besotted a drunkaid, as almost to have lost his 
E.en-e9, After an excessiive dose of cherry -biandy, 
lie plucks the turbans fiom the Tieads ol h’ia 
fillets, .lud beats them like the lowest slaves. 
This tletfradnt'on of the only thef popular anmig 
the Hindus, would bo a mntVr of some con^equenee 
if tpe Wire to hare an Eurtpean inmuionj'-^ 

* Memoii of 8ir James Mackintosh,* edited by 
his Son. 
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could l)e formed. Sheik Dulloo, the most 
adventurous of oil the chiefs— he who 
had (Icseeiuled into the Koiikaii, and had 
plundered the western shores of India in 
the preceding year — hilked of joining 
Tj’inibiikjee and of trying his fortunes 
again in the Deccan, while the English 
were engaged beyond the Nerbudda. 
Others jjroposed schemes that they never 
executed. Their superstitions were alarm- 
ed by evil omens, such as a great fire 
that broke out in Kureeiii’s camp in the 
month of September, and destroyed all 
the valuables of his durra. Generally, 
however, the Pindarrees relied, first on 
tlieir own rapidity of movement, and next 
on the potency of the hostile league 
which they knew to he forming among 
the Muhrattas against the English. When 
the rains were over they made some very 
unsuccessful attempts to break into our 
territories. They were every w'here headed 
back; and they were soon pressed and 
mrsued, and driven from tlieir liaiiiiks 
leyond the Nerbudda by the several 
corps of Major-General Mai*shall and 
Colonel Sir .Tohn Malcolm. The last- 
named officer, who has written the best 
account of the Pindarrees, and who had 
tlio most active share in the openitious 
wliich destroyed them, had been absent 
in England, and bad returned just in 
time* to take the coinniand of one of the 
corps of the Marquess of Hastings’s army. 
Malcolm, being informed of Cheetoo’s 
flight to the westward, resohed to follow 
him as the most able and dangerous of 
tJie robbers ; and he accordingly marched 
as far as Agur. Here he learned that 
Cht*etoo had pitched his camp close to 
that of the Holkar Mahrattas; that he 
had been received with friendship and 
distinction, and that those Mahrattas 
were fully determined to supjxirt the 
roblver and to oppose the operations of 
tile British. They had just received from 
the Peishwa an advance of a lac and 
sixty thousand rupees. Upon this intel- 
ligence Sir John Malcolm fell back to the 
iieighbourhixid of Oojein, a town of great 
celebrity in Malwa, where another corps 
d’armce was collected under the com- 
mand of Sir Thomas Ilislop. While these 
forces lay at Oojein, another revolution 
and murder took place in the Holkar 


camp. The young heir to the inusnud 
was enticed away from the tent in which 
he was playing, and his mother, who 
was acting as regent, was seized at night 
and beheaded, as a traitress sold to the 
English. Having done these deeds, the 
Patau chiefs becami' clamorous for battle ; 
and the whole Holkar anny, advancing 
rapidly, plundered part of tin* l^kiglish 
baggage. Tlie next day (the iiLst of De- 
cember, 1817) they met their reward in 
the bloody battle of Maheidpoor. There, 
strongly ])OSted on the bank of the Sejuu 
river (into whose waters they had thrown 
the headless body of the regent), they were 
beaten, bayoneted, cut to pieces, deprived 
<»f all their artillery, amounting to seventy 
pieces, and of everything that gave tliem 
the character of an army. The remnant 
of their force fled to the large walled 
town of liainpoora, in the heart of the 
province of Malwa. Sir John Maleolm 
formed the plan of the battle, and headed 
the iissault on the left flank of the enemy. 
Lieut-Colonels Se.ott, Macdowall, and 
Russell, Major James L, Lushington, and 
other officers, greatly distiugiiislu‘d them- 
selves in the action. The lintish casual- 
ties were unusually severe, amounting to 
174 killed and 004 woumled. Among 
the wounded were .'15 officei s, of whom 1 5 
were severely injured. In tlie pursuit, 
which was continued by Sir John Mal- 
colm and Captain Grant along both hanks 
of the river Sepra, immense booty was 
obtained, including elephants, some hun- 
dreds of camels, &c. 

Sir John Malcolm advanced rapidly 
towards the capital of tlie Holkars, being 
joined on the way by the Bombay army 
from Giizcrat, under tlie orders of Major- 
General Sir William Keir. Those Mah- 
vattas now agreed to and hastily con- 
cluded a treaty of peace, placing their 
territenes under British protection, and 
surrendering in perpetuity to the Com- 
pany various districts, forts, and ghauts. 
The treaty was scarcely concluded ere 
some of tlie Patan chieft attempted to 
break it; but these desperadoes were 
defeated and most of their adherents 
slaughtered in Kampoora by some de- 
tachments of infantry and cavalry under 
General Brown. A few more marches 
and two or three stormings of forts re- 
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duced the -whole of the country of the 
ITolkar Mahrattas to a state of obedience. 
These rapid successes kept Scindiah 
steady to the treaty which he had re- 
cently concluded, and deprived the wan- 
dering Peishwa of almost his last hope. 
They also enabled our troops to follow 
the Pindarrees, who were now flying in 
all directions, like sea-fowl in a storm. 
Some of Cheetoo's diirra had followed the 
Pa tan chiefs to Maheidpoor ; hut after 
our victory there, Chcetoo fled to shift for 
himself, seeing that no aid was to be ex- 
pected from the Mahrattas. He was 
closely followed by the Guzerat army of 
Sir William Keir, who surprised him and 
cut up part of his durra in the neigh- 
bourhood of Satoolla. Harassed by the 
activity of Sir William’s i»ursuit, and find- 
ing that other corps wei*e closing fast 
round them, the marauders endeavoured 
to retrace their steps to their old haunts 
in the valley of the Nerbudda and in 
parts of Malwa. Other chiefs failed, and 
were cut up in the attemjit ; but (flieetoo 
succeeded in baffling every effort made 
to intercept him or overtake him, and 
effected his object by penetrating through 
u most difficult .country. He suddenly 
reai)peared in Malwa, in the ueighl»our- 
hood of the ancient city of Dhar, situated 
among rocks, forests, and the sources of 
rivers ; but his extraordinary march had 
cost him all his baggage and most of his 
horses. He was now lost sight of for 
some time ; during which the best of his 
fellow-chiefs with their durras W'ere ex- 
tirpated in other parts. At last his lair 
was discovered, and on the night of 
the 25th of January, 1818, a strong 
party of the British came upon him 
and utterly broke up his band. The 
hill robbers of Malwa, the Bhcels and 
Grasseas (robbers by birth, education, 
and profession, but “ petW-larceny rascals” 
compared with the Pindarrees), were en- 
couraged to plunder and dcstioy the 
fugitives, and are said to have executed 
the commission very zealously. Cheetoo, 
however, escaped Bheels and Grasseas, as 
he had so often the English, and for a 
short time wandered and skulked about 
Malwa with some two hundred followers. 
W hen ill this state of hopeless misery, he 
VOL. II. 


was often advised by some of his follow- 
ers to surrender to the English and ti'ust 
to their mercy. He was possessed, how- 
ever, by the dreadful idea that the Eng- 
lish would transport him beyond the sea, 
and tliis was more hideous to him than 
death. These followers, who all, one 
after another, came in and obtained par- 
don, related that during their captain's 
short and miserable sleep at this jieriod 
he used continually to murmur, “ Kala 
Panee ! Kala Paiicc 1” — (“ The black 
Sea ! Oh, the black Sea !”) * 

At this conjuncture it struck Cheetoo 
that possibly tlie Nabob of Bopaul might 
make terms for him and the remnant of 
his durra with the English ; and vapidly 
acting on the idea, he suddenly entered 
the camp of that prince. But when he 
heanied that the nabob could otler or pro- 
mise nothing beyond a slender iiersoiial 
niaiutenanee in some remote corner of 
India, he decamped as suddenly as be had 
come. While he staged, his hoi’ses were 
constantly saildled, and his men slept with 
the bridles in their hands, ready to fly 
instantly. Preparations were making for 
the purpose of seizing him the very night 
he went off fi*oin the Bopaul oainp. 
Though he got safely off, he pre- 
sently pursued by the nabob’s people and 
by parties sent out by Sir John Malcolm. 
This distressed him so much, that Itajun, 
one of his most faithful and valuable ad- 
herents, left him, and made his .submis- 
sion. Yet, after all this, Cheetoo found 
his way into the Deccan, and made com- 
mon cause with the Aiai)s and chiefs of 
the Peishwa's routed army, receiving 
occasional protection from the killadar 
of the fortress of Aseerghur, a place of 
great strength, the ancient capital of Can- 
deish, and at this time included among 
the possessions of Scindiah. His durra 
was completely destroyed, and nearly all 
his followers deserted him, but nothing 
could subdue Chcetoo’s spirit, or induce 
him to surrender. His end, however, ap- 
proached, audit was tragical and singular. 
Having joined Apa Sahel), bt* jiassed the 
rainy season of 1818 among tlie Mahadeo 
mountain, s ; and upon that h’ajali’s expui- 

• Sir John MalcoliJi. 

Q 
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sion by the English, in February, 1819, 
he accompanied him to the fort of Aseer- 
ghur. lleiiig refused admittance, he 
sought slieltcr in a neighbouring jungle, 
and on horseback and alone attempted to 
penetrate a cover known to be infested 
by tigere. He was missed for some 
days, and no one knew what had become 
of him. His well-known horse was at 
last discovered grazing near the margin 
of the forest, saddled and bridled, and 
exactly in the state in which it was when 
Cheetoo liad last been seen upon it. A 
bag of two hundred and fifty i npecs was 
found in the saddle, together with several 
seal-rings and some letters of Apa iSaheb, 
promising future reward to the great 
robber. A search was made in the cover 
for the body; and at no great distance 
were found clothes clotted with blood, 
fragments of bonoS, and, lastly, the J^in- 
darree*s head entire, with the features in 
a state to he recognised. “ The chief's 
mangled renisius,'’ says the best historian 
of Ills adventures, “ were given over to his 
son for interment; and the miserable 
fate of one w'ho so shortly before had 
ridden at the head of 20,000 horse, gave 
an awful lesson of the uncertainty of for- 
tune, and drew pity even from thosie who 
had been the victims of his barbarity 
when living.”* 

With Clieet(X) ended the last of the 
Piiidarrees, and the spirit which had 
animated their vast lawless associations. 
Their name is all that now remains of 
them, for the sad traces of their devasta- 
tion have entirely disappeared under 
re-i'stablisheil order, iiiduhtry, prosperity, 
police, and good government. It is now 
nearly a quarter of a century since that 
gallant officer, accomplislied dijilomatist, 
and able writer, the late Sir John Mal- 
colm, said of them — “There now re- 
mains nut a spot in India that a Pindarree 
can call his hpme. They have been 
hunted like wild beasts ; number’s have 
been killed; all ruined. Those who es- 
poused their cause have fallen. They 
were early in the contest shunned like a 

• Honry T. Prinsf)). Esn., of the benaal Civil 
Si'rvice Mistorvot tlie Political ami MiliOiiy 
Traii'iuction'* in India duiin^ the Adminitilrution 
of the Marquess of Hastings. 18i3-iH23. 


contagion, and even the timid villagei’s, 
whom they so recently oppressed, were 
among the foremost to attack them. Their 
principal leaders had either died, sub- 
mitted, or been made captives ; Mobile 
their followers, with the exception of a 
few whom the lib^n’ality and considera- 
tion of thelh’itishgoveinmeut have aided 
to become industrious, aie lost in that 
population from whose dross they origin- 
ally issued. A minute investigation only 
can discover these once formidable dis- 
turbers, concealed as they now are among 
the lowest classes, where they are making 
some amends for past atrocities by the 
benefit which is derived from tlieir labour 
in restoring trade and cultivation. These 
freebooters had none of the prejudices of 
caste, for they belonged to all tribes. 
They never had cither the pride of sol- 
diers, of family, or of country, so that 
they were hound by none of those ties 
which among many of the conmmnitics 
in India assume an almost indestructible 
character. Other plunderers may arise 
from distempered times, but as a body 
the Pindarrees are so effectually destroyed, 
that tlieir name is already almost for- 
gotten, though not five veal's are passed 
since it spread terror and dismay over all 
India.”* 

The Mahratta wars which were waged 
by the Maniuess of Hastings are chielly 
interesting from their having led to these 
desirable results. If his lordship had 
lieen a votary of the restrictive, timid 
sysUnn, or if he had been tieil down by 
iiistriietions fioni home not to cross 
the Ncrluuida for fear of giving offence 
to the Mahrattas, and not to take any 
steps that might provoke hostility on a 
large scale, the Pindarrees could not pos- 
sibly have been put down, aud a vast part 
of the population of Hindustan must have 
l>een hTt a prey to those human tigers, 
and exposed to worse horrors than those 
which aceoniiianied the worst even of the 
Mahratta wars. The long existence of 
the association was disgraceful to the first 
government in India— which the British 
assuredly had been ever since the days of 
Warren Hastings — every holiest pacific 

* Menioii ol Central India. 
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inhabitant of the country had a right to 
reproach us for his sufferings, and for 
having the power, without using it, of 
putting an end to his calamities by ex- 
terminating the marauders. Within two 


short years the Marquess of Hastings 
performed that service, which entitles him 
to the highest honour, and which will be 
remembered by the peoples of India for 
many ages to come. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE MARQUESS OF HASTINGS CONTINUED. 


The rcmaindpr of these Mahratta wars 
need not detain us long. The full ac- 
counts we have given of the splendid 
campaigns of General Wellesley and 
Lord Lake will have enabled the reader 
to form a tolerably correct notion of this 
sort of warfare ; and to rcixjat details in 
1818 ami 1819, which of necessity bear 
a close resemblance to those of 1804-.'), 
would be tedious and unprofitable. 

In these Indian wars there was very 
little manoeuvring either on our side or 
on that of the enemy. Tlie great busi- 
ness of our commanders was to bring the 
army rapidly up w ith the foe, and to cor- 
rectly cal eul ate, and provide for, the means 
of so doing. The valour of our tioops, 
native as well as European, their steadi- 
ness, rapidiu in formation, and their 
bayonet-points did the rest. Nearly all 
Lord Lake's victories were gained by a 
direct attack which be led himself. Yet 
if he rejected or was ignorant of the 
stratagcMiis of war, he iHissesscd in an 
eminent degree that powerful influence 
of character whieli calls forth the exer- 
tions of troops through their affection 
and admiration. They not only per- 
formed for him everything possible, but 
often offered themselves to inevitable and 
evident destruction in his presence, as in 
the forlorn assaults w'hich were made 
during tlie terrible siege of Bhurtpoor.* 
Some of Lake’s contemporaries and im- 
mediate successors were far better stra- 
tegists than he ; but the occasions rarely 
occurred in which they could employ 
their science, or in wiiicli the stratagems 
of war would have been of any use. 


• liieut. ColoiU'l ValentiMt' Blat-kfr, Qiiai tor- 
master ifcMieral of tin* army ot Fort St. (Jeorge. 
Mi'iuoir of the Opi’rations of tlio Ihitish Arrn> in 
lunia during the Mahratta War of 1817, 181H,iuid 


They continued to aim at making direct 
attacks, and as quickly after taking the 
field us possible. In this way llislop and 
Malcolm fought and won the great battle 
of Muheidpoor. But great was the fore- 
sight required and numerous the diffi- 
culties to be overcome, ere an Anglo- 
Indian army, with its amazing train of 
camp-followers, could be brought upwilli 
alert enemies, who were for the most part 
mounted. After leaving their own fron- 
tiers, they had often to inarch hundreds 
of miles bt'fore they could come within 
reach of a tangible enemy. On these 
marches tlie followers could never be 
left far behind. A very large number of 
attendants was considered indispensable: 
one man was rerpiircd for every three 
bullocks, and many were required for the 
elephants and camels of the army : every 
horse in the army had, besides the rider, 
two attendants, one to cl(*an and take care 
of him, the other to cut tlie grass and pro- 
vide his forage; the palanquin and litter 
bearers for the sick formed another im- 
meroiis and useful class; field-officers, 
including the people who carried or had 
charge of their tents, baggage, &c., had 
each about forty attendants ; captains bad 
twenty, and .subalterns ten seiwants each : 
the bazaar piiople, the merchants, their 
families, servants, &c., formed another nu- 
merous body. Generally, while marching, 
ther.. were no towns to be depended on for 
supplies, and the army not only carried 
with it most of the means of subsistence for 
se\eral months, but many articles of mer- 
chandize. It was calculated that during 
Lord ('orii Wallis’s second campaign 
against Tippoo Sultaun, the number of 
IKjrsoiis of -all descriptions attaclied to his 
camp and to the camps of liis allies ex- 
ceeded 490,000, although the number of 
soldiers did not much exceed 80,000. 
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The scene altogether resembled the mi- 
gration of a nation guarded by troops, 
rather than the advance of an army to 
subdue an enemy.* In other marches 
the tails of our armies were almost equally 
long. Allowing it to lie possible to di- 
minish the numbers of officers’ servants, 
regimental cooks, &c., there still remained 
serious obstacles to the reduction of other 
and far more numerous classes. Several 
attempts had been made to reduce the 
number of the camp-followers, but, though 
they had been partially successful in some 
iiistiinces, it had not been found easy to 
establish a system, or to overcome the 
feeling.s the habits, and the wants of the 
native troops and those connected with 
them. Almost every sepoy arrived at a 
mature age has a family or several rela- 
tions depending on him for their support. 
Unless these relations can l)e left at some 
secure place, in the receipt of a certain 
subsistence, they must be allowed to ac- 
company him on whom they depend, or 
he will desert rather than abandon them. 
Numerous though they are, the camp- 
followers of the llengal and llomhay esta- 
blishments are not of so mormous an 
amount as those of the Madras presidency. 
So unremitting has been the field-service 
of the Madras army through more than 
half a century, that a large [lopulation 
has grown up who were born in a camp, 
and who are so habituated to field-service, 
with its marclies and eouiiter-marches, 
that it has become their most natural 
state. Multitudes, consequently, arc al- 
ways ready to move, with an alacrity not 
to be found in the sister iiresideiicieet. 
Ileing almost constantly in the field, tlie 
Madras sepoys were indulged in their habit 
of carrying their women to camp. Many 
officers of rank, who had previously 
served only in Europe, w'cre, on first 
taking the field in India, struck with what 
appeared a monstrous and insupportable 
impediment, yet none ventured on the 
labour of controlling a custom which the 
natural course of events had produced 
and supported with all its apparent dis- 
advantages. But tlicre were advantages 
as well as disadvantages attending the 
custom. The native troops, followed by 


* Walter Hamilton, East India Gaz.-ttcer, &c 


their wives, their children, all their nearest 
connections, and all their little property, 
found a home in every camp, let it be 
pitched where it might ; they had no in- 
ducement to stray or desert, or even to 
l(M)k beyond the camp or the rear of their 
own army, which comprised their world ; 
and they contended the more bravely for 
victory, when defeat would involve the 
destruction of all that were dearest to 
them. Some British officers of great ex- 
perience also thought that tliese multi- 
tudes of eanqi-followers were of positive 
advaubige, as, having no prescribed duty 
to perform, they had leisure to bring into 
the camp, from the neiglihonring country 
and towns, supplies which otherwise 
would not have been procured ; thus not 
only feeding themselves, but relieving the 
commissariat, which is obliged to supjdy 
the sepoy w hen rice cannot be bad in the 
camp bazaar below a certain rate. But 
it is said that although these practices 
have occasionally proved advantageous 
to an army acting in an enemy’s (‘onntry, 
they are apt to lead to plunder and vio- 
lence, and thus to scare away tlie native 
townsjK-'ople and villagers with their pro- 
duce, who wouhl otherwise have pre- 
ferred the protection of our arm}' to tliat 
of their own .sovereign, and have re- 
mained to sell tlieir produce to our troop.s 
and bazaar people. As, with its advan- 
tages and disadvantages, the custom was 
established, and not to be altered by any 
•sudden process, as the numbers of camp- 
followers alwaj-s greatly exceeded thti 
united numbers of the troop.s, eoinniis- 
sariat, and public servants of all do.scrip- 
tions, — it was necessary, in commencing 
a coinpaign, to calculate accordingly, and 
to devise the means of moving these pro- 
digious masses, of giving them security 
on the march, and good shelter from the 
enemy in the camp or cantonments, and, 
above all things, of relieving them from 
the terrible hazard of dying of thii’st,— a 
hazard often occurring in the more arid 
parts of Upper India, and in the countries 
where such water as there w'as, was pre- 
served in artificial reservoirs or tanks, 
which the enemy might previously de- 
stroy. 

But in the first year of this war against 
the Pindarrees and Malirattas the army 
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of the Marquess of Hastings was assailed 
by a new and terrible enemy; this was 
the Indian Cholera Morbus, the virulence 
of which appears to have been increased 
hj the crowded state of our camps. The 
disease first broke out at Jessore, the 
capital of a district in the soiitheni (juar- 
ter of Kengal, a populous and unhealthy 
city in the centre of tlie Delta of the 
Ganges, and near the pestiferous Sunder- 
bunds. It lK*gan its ravages as tlie rainy 
season of 1817 set in, and cut off the ma- 
jority of those whom it attacked. From 
Jessore it spread in all directions, show- 
ing, as it was thought, a preference for 
the valleys of rivers.* Asci*ndiug the 
valley of the Gauges, it reached the camp 
of Brigadier-General Hardy man about the 
beginning of October ; but tlie troops, 
being then encamped in a dry healthy 
country, and being but few in numt)er, 
suffered comparatively little. Continuing 
its course westward, it fell with extraor- 
dinary violence upon the army com- 
manded by Lord Hastings in })erson, just 
after his lordship had concluded the treaty 
with Scindiah. This army, when first 
seized, was encamped in a low and un-' 
healthy part of Bmidelcund, on the banks 
of the river Sinde, a eontluent of the Jum- 
na, which has its source in the mountains 
of Malwa. The year w as one of scarcity, 
and grain had been collected for the troops, 

• James Coi)1juu 1, M.I) , On Pestilential Cho- 
lera, See. 

Accoi dinj; to other aeeouTits the tiistappcaranec 
of the disease was uot at Ji'»sore, hut ut Nuddeaand 
Kishnn<;iii-. In June it wasdi-coM'red at Mymen- 
siu^^ and ip several a illn^es alonj; the course ut 
the Biahmapiitra; in July it ap^iearcd at Patua, 
and at Sune^fon^, a town on the hanks of one of 
the branches of the Rriihmaputia; and <ui the 
19th of Au^'ust it rapped with destruetne violence 
at Jessore. The civil courts were shut, and a 
teni|K>rury cessation of business of every descrip- 
tion ensued. The alarm was the jjieater as very 
little was known of the nature of the epKlemie. 

On the l5tU of September the disease, which 
had broken out at C'alcutta, Dinanoor, Chitu^on^, 
&c., reached ftom the mouths of tno Gaii^s nearly 
as hif(h us the confluenee of the Jumna. Eailv 
in Noveuiher it reached the Simle, wlicreit i'ii;;ed 
with greater violence than in any other parljof 
India. 

Frederick Corhyn, Esq., M.U.C.S.L., Surueon 
on the llengal Establishnieut, ^Scc., Treatise on the 
Epidemic Cholera, 1 vol. 8vo. Calcutta, 1H32, 

y rint^d at the Baptist missionury press. James 
ameson, Assistant Siiigeon, Sic , Report on the 
Epidemic Cholera Morbus, Calcutta, 1820. 


through the camp-followers, with extreme 
difficulty, and of course of inferior quality. 
The water of the country, except where 
it could l)e obtained from running streams, 
was indifferent. The time of tlie year 
too was that at wh^ch the heat of the day 
is most strongly contrasted with the cold 
of the night. To all these extraordinary 
circumstances was superaddea the very 
crowded state of the camp of so large 
an army. For about ten days that the 
disease raged with its greatest fury, 
the whole camp was an hospital. The 
mortality amounted to about a tenth of 
the whole number collected there,* Eu- 
ropeans and natives, soldiers and camp- 
followers, were alike affected; but the 
latter, being generally wor.se clothed and 
fed thiui tlie lighting men, sufieivd in a 
m*eater proportion. Of the Europeans 
fewer were seized, hut those who took 
the disease more frequently died, and 
usually within a few hours. The camp 
was abandoned, and tlie army continued 
for some days to move to the eastward in 
the hope of finding relief in a better cli- 
mate ; but each day's march many dead 
and dying were abandoned, and many 
more fell down on the road, — so many 
that it was not possible to furnish the 
means for carrying them on, althougli 
the utmost possible provision had been 
made by the previous distribution of 
bullock-carts and elephants for the ac- 
commodation of the sick. Nothing was 
heard along the line of march but groans 
and shrieks and lamentations ; even the 
healthy were broken in spirit and inca- 
pable of exertion; and, for the time, the 
eflficieucy of this fine army seemed to be 
entirely destroyed. Towards the end of 
November, when the army reached a 
healthy station at Erech, on the right 
hank of the Betwa river, the epidemic 
had visibly expended its violence. f The 

• II. T. Prinsop. This gentleman adds — 
** Tlie narrator himself lost sewn donipstic ser- 
vants and a monnshee in about four days, lirsides 
twelve (ithers who were sick and unservicenble 
for a month, out of an establishment of lifty- 
tliree ; and otliers of the staff were equal sufferers. 
The lighting men filled the whole of the hospitals 
ill the first two d iys; and for servants and fol- 
lowers every man’s tout was his only receptacle, 
and himself tlie only doctor.” 

f “ Tlie dieadful pestilence,” said the goveinor- 
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camp was, however, still crowded with 
convalescents, when it marched with its 
noble commander to take an active part 
in the war. 

During the rage of the epidemic one or 
two of nis servants in attendance sunk 
suddenly from behind his lordship’s 
chair; and the noble marquess himself, 
seeing the probability of being attacked 
by the dreadful disease, gave secret in- 
structions, in case of his dying, to be 
buried in his tent, lest the enemy should 
hear of his death and be thereby en- 
couraged to attack liis disheartened and 
crippled troops.* The return of healtli 
came very opportunely, for the army had 
been but a very short time at Erech when 
the marquess received intelligence that 
Scindiah had sent an invitation to the l^in- 
darrees. The Mahratta prince was re- 
ported to have promised the robl)ers that 
if they would come so near to (iualior as 
to make his getting to them easy, he would 
break his recent treaty with the English, 
and join them with the force which he had 
at his capital. The Pindarrees in fact were 
in full march for Gualior, without meeting 
even a show of resistance from troops of 
Scindiah stationed on their route, though 
the co-operation of his army for the ex- 
tinction of the Pindarrees was an article 
of the treaty. The movements of these 
Pindarrees and the suspicious conduct of 
Scindiah’s trof>ps imposed on the mar- 
quess the necessity of making a retrograde 
movement. “We hurried hack to the 
Siiide,” says his lordship ; “ but this time 
we chose a position nearer to Gualior 
than that which w e had before occupied. 
We were within thirty miles of the city, 
and our advanced-guard was sent to tic- 
cupy the passes through the hills, which 
run at some distance south of Gualior 
from the Siude to the Churabul. These 
passes were the only route by which com- 


fjunoral and commanderdn-clnef, “ whieli made 
such havoc iu tlie division under my imniedlue 
command, forceti me to quit the banks of tlic 
Sinde, and to seek a muro I’aioiirable country fur 
the lecovery of mv numerous sick. 1 did not hud 
this until 1 uas fit’ty miles ftom tiie river which I 
quitted. Fortunately the change of air vvas 
rapidly henettetal."— fleptirt the Rise and Pro- 
gress of the late War^ ^c. 

* Frt'detick Corbyn, Esq., Treatiae on the 
Epidemic Cholera, &c. 


miinication could take place between tha 
Pindarrees and Scindiah ; and I was 
nearer to support my advauced-gaard 
than the Maharajah (Scindiah) was to 
attack it, could he bring his men to so 
desperate a stake. 'Fhe Pindarrees, find- 
ing their hopt*s baffled, and the pass, &c. 
stopped, atteiiqtb’d to retire ; but they had 
lieen fbl lowed close by our divisions, werO 
surprist^d, dispersed, and slaughtered in a 
number of small actions. In short, they 
disappeared. And thus our objects were 
completed.” * 

While the forces under the MarqiieSa 
of Hastings, and the ilivisions under His- 
lop, Malcolm, Marshall, Keir, Adams, 
and other officers were chasing the Pin- 
darrees from moor and mountain, valley 
and jungle, or reducing the forts in 
Malwa, Prigadier-General Smith, who had 
iH^en reinfoi-ced at Pooiiah, prepared for 
an active pursuit of Hajee Rao, the fugi- 
tive Peishwa, who had flitted hitlier and 
tliither like an ignis fatuus. Mr. Mount- 
Stuart Elphinstone, luiviiig organized a 
police and a provisional administration 
for the city of Poonah, accompanied 
General Smith's division, which began ita 
march at the end of November. Gokla» 
one of the Peishwa’s evil advisers, but 
bravest officers, attempted to defend a 
ghant leading to the high land whore the 
Kistna has its source, and where the 
Peishwa had found a refuge and a rally- 
ing jwint ; but the Mahratta was beatem, 
and the j)abs w'us cleared by the British 
with great case. No fighting, but rapid, 
and most wearying inarches ensued, tJie 
Peishwa's army flying in a sort of zigzag, 
and the Peishwa himself always kc*eping, 
in advance of his main body. At last the 
Mahratta succeeded in getting round 
Smith's division; and then, passing be- 
tween Poonah aud Seroor, he moved 
northward as far as Wuttoor, on the road 
to Nassik. Here he was joined by his 
long-lost favourite Trimbukjee, who 
brought with him a considerable rein- 
forcement of horse and foot. Ti*imbttkjee 
had collected these forces iu various di- 
rections, but a good part of them appear 
to have been Pindarrees. But for the 


* Marquess of Re|K)rt ou the Rise 

and I'rogiesii uf the Late W,ir, &c. 
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ood fights made in front of the presi- 
ency at Nagpoor, and witliiii the walls 
of that city, Apa Salicb would have 
accompanied Trimhukjee with his large 
army anti his desperate A rabs. After he 
had discovcretl the direction tlie Peishwa 
bad taken, and had reoniited his own 
worn-out cattle, General Smith, on the 
22nd of September, started again in pur- 
suit. This headlong race to the north- 
ward brought Smith close uptm tlie rear 
of the Mahrattas ; but, with the lubricity 
of eels, they slipped through his fingers, 
and making a flank movement behind 
some hills, they turned suddenly to the 
south, and retiaced their steps towards 
Poonah. Colonel Purr, who commanded 
in that city, apprehending an attack, so- 
licited the reinforeement of a battalion 
from Seroor. Captain Francis French 
Stiiunton,* of the llombay establishment, 
was forthwith detacheil from Seroor with 
about GOO sepoys, .'H)0 anxiliciry horse, 
and two six-pounders. The distance was 
only two short marches. Shiuuton began 
his inarch from Seroor at (‘ight o'clock in 
the evening of the .‘list of December, and 
at ten the next morning he reached the 
heights of Corregaum, about half-way to 
Poonah, when, looking down upon the 
plain which lay between him and that 
city, he saw the whole of the Peishwa’s 
army, estimated at 20,000 horse and seve- 
ral thousand foot. Ills march to Poonah 
was intercepted, and he himself was in 
gi’cat diingcr of being cut off. The brave 
officer did what the circumstances of the 
case required : he made a dash at the vil- 
lage of Corregaum (which stood on the 
heights, and which w^as composed of a 
number of stone houses with strong stone 
walls round the gardens), hoping to gain 
possession of it before it could be obtained 
by the enemy. But the Mahrattas, or 
rather tlie Arabs, who composed the main 
bo<ly of their infantry, wxtc as near to 
the village as was Captain Stiiniiton; and 
as he entered at one side and took pos- 
session of some of tlie houses, the Arabs 
entered at the opposite side and took pos- 
session of other houses. A terrible 
struggle ensued, at first between theCom- 
pan;^s troops and the Arabs for the pos- 


* Subsequeutly Colonel F. F SUiiiiton. C.ll. { 


session of the whole of the village, and 
then [>ctwcen our handful of men and 
nearly the whole of the Mahratta army. 
Unfortunately Captain Swanston, who 
commanded our .'h)() auxiliary horse, was 
wounded early in the day, and his weak 
squadrons could jiot show themselves in 
face of the masses of Mahratta cavalry. 
The enemy, who had been ri, ruing too 
fast to carry artillery with him, brought 
up only two guns ; but if there was an 
ecpiality in this particular arm, their in- 
fantry exceeded ours by ten to one. 
Nevertheless our admirable sepoys main- 
tained their post, and kept up an incessant 
fight from tJie hour of noon till nine in 
the evening, during w'hich time they had 
no refreshment, and not even a drop of 
water to drink. Attack after attack was 
made under the eye of the Peisliwa, who 
stoofl, no doubt at a safe distance, on a 
neighbouring hill. They had all fiiiled, 
when Lieutenant Chisholm, the officer of 
artillery, with most of his men, having 
been killed at a post near a pagoda, and 
all the European officers having been 
disabled except three, the Arabs charged 
and obtain(‘d possession of one of onr two 
guns, which was stationed at the pagoda. 
Onr wounded were lying thick round that 
building, and among them w’erc Assist- 
unt-Siirgeon Wingate, Captain Swanston, 
and Lieutenant Conncllon. The wild 
Arabs immediately began to massacre 
these lielpless wounded men and to mu- 
tilate the bodies of the slain. Poor Win- 
gate was literally hacked to pieces, as 
was the body of Lieutenant ^isholm, 
the officer of artillery. But tffe Arabs 
did not long enjoy their bloody triumph ; 
the throe undisabled officers. Captain 
Staunton, Lieutenant Jones, and Assist- 
ant-Surgeon Wylie,* though almost ex- 

* Th medical otlicorH fought just aa hard and 

bravely as the other oflieers. With so small a 
t’orce, aiul so very few EtiKbsh officers, it was 
necessary for every maa to throw himself into 
the heat ot the fight. 

The meduMl officers also led on the setioys to 
charges with the bajoiiet, the nature of the con* 
test not admitting of their atteiidiiig to tluur ])ro- 
lessioiial duties ; and in such a struggle the pre- 
sence of a single Euro))eaii was of the utmost 
con^equoncM*, and seemed to inspire the native 
soldiers with the usual confidence of success.” — 
Division Orders hy ftrigadier- General Smith, C,B. 
East Ind, Military Calendar, 
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hausted, and with their men fainting from 
want of water, headed one more charge, 
the last of the many that they made 
during the day, recaptured the lost gun, 
and slaughtered the Arabs in a heap. 
The charge was utterly desi)erate, for 
every man felt that there was nothing 
between him and victory except torture 
and death. On this occasion lieutenant 
Pattinson, who had been w’ounded and 
carried into a house, appt^ared again at 
the head of his men, and continued to 
exert the little strength he had left until 
he received another wound, wliich j)roved 
mortal. Captain Swanston and Lieu- 
tenant Connellon were rescued ; and 
every man of the Arabs who had pene- 
traUid to the pagoda was bayoneted with- 
out mercy, lly a little after nine, tlie 
enemy were completely driven from the 
village and all the ground near it, and 
our fainting sepoys were then enabled to 
obtain a supply of water, the only re- 
freshment they got during the whole day 
and following night. Where the despe- 
rate Arabs had failed, tliere was slight 
chance that tlie cowardly Mahrattas 
would renew the attempt. Captain Staun- 
ton and his people passed the night 
without any molestation. At daybreak 
on the following morning the Mahratta 
army was seen hovering about the vil- 
lage, but none of them would venture 
near; and this day also passed without 
any molestation. Captain Staunton had 
consumed so much powder during the 
nine hours’ lighting of the preceding 
day, tliat he had only a few rounds of 
ammunition left; and provisions in the 
camp there were none, and none were to 
be procured in the village. Despairing 
therefore of being able to reach Poonah, 
he detennined to move back to Seroor. 
He began his retreat in the dark on the 
night of the 2nd of January : he sacrificed 
much of his baggage in order to provide 
the means of conveying his numerous 
wounded, but he brought off not only his 
guns, but likewise all his wounded, and 
with them reached Seroor by nine o’clock 
the next morning, the 3rd of January. 
The men had^l^ad no refreshment but 
water from the 31st of December. Three 
officers were killed and two wounded; , 
62 men were killed aud 113 wounded, j 


exclusive of the auxiliary horse. The 
lo.ss of men was most severe in the artil- 
lery, 12 being killed and 8 wounded 
out of a detail for two six-jxiimders 
only.* 

Like the defence of the presidency at 
Nagpoor, this was an affair of which 
Clive himself might have been proud. 
Captain Staunton’s superiors were men 
quite capable of appreciating his heroism, 
and of expressing their admiration in an 
eloquent and hearty manner. The Go- 
vernor-general, wlio forthwith nomi- 
I nated Staunton an honorary aide-de-camp, 

’ and soon afterwards conferred on him llie 
command of the important fortress of 
Ahmednugliur, repeated the observation 
which (General Smith had made in libs 
official report to the ILm. Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, that the action of Corre- 
gauin was “one of the most brilliant 
affairs ever achieved by any army, in 
which tlie European and native soldiers 
displayed the most noble devotion and 
most romantic bravery, under the pres- 
sure of thirst and hunger, almost beyond 
liumati endurance.” And, two years after 
the event, in presenting a valuable sword 
which had been voteil by the (^onrt of 
Directors to Captain (l)y this time Major) 
Staunton, his Lordship said, “ I need say 
little of the conflict wliich has obtained 
you this honourable acknowledgnient. It 
is already well known to all who take an 
iuterc.st in the achievements of the Hritish 
arms in the East. All know the situation 
in which your detachment was placed, 
surrounded by numerous and implacable 
enemies, cut off from all hope of .succour, 
and sinking under the pressure of thirst, 
exhaustion, and fatigue. In that hour of 
difficulty and danger it was your firmness 
that afforded to your brave companions 
an opportunity of displaying that devo- 
tion and gallantry which terminated in 
their triumph over the vast force opposed 
to them, and not only established for ever 
their own reputation, but threw a lustre 
over the character of their establishment, 
aud added to tlie glory ‘of the Indian 


• II. T. Priiiseip. Division Orders by Rriiradier- 
Genciul Smith, C.P., dated “ C.imp, near Senior, 
th January, 1818," m East India Military 
Calendar. 
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anuy.”* Furthermore the Government 
of itombay, over which the lion. Mouut- 
stuart F.lphinstone then presided, caused 
a monument to be erected on the s{)ot to 
commemorate the glory of the defence of 
Corregaum, and to preserve the memory 
of those who had fallen there. The 
foundation stone was laid in 1821 ; and 
the brass plate bears the truly noble 
names of “The Most Noble the Mar- 
quess of Hastings, Governor-general of 
India,” and “The Honourable Mount- 
Stuart Elphinstone, Governor of Bombay.” 
Indian exploits liad been too often over- 
looked in England, and neglected by our 
parliamentary orators ; but, on this oc- 
casion, Mr. George Canning, on moving 
the thanks of the House of Commons to 
the Manjucss of Hastings and the army 
in India, employed his eloquence and 
genius in extolling the glory of the little 
band which had repelled and kept at bay 
the Peishwa’s 21), 000 horse and masses of 
Arab infantry. 

In the course of the 3rd of January, 
the day on which Capt. Sbiunton got 
back to Seroor, Brigadier-General Smith 
reached the village of Corregaum with 
his strong division. The Peishwa and 
his Mahrattas bed back to the table-land 
near the sources of the Kistna, from 
which they had descended. General 
Smith followed tliem closely, and Briga- 
dier-General Pritzler, Avith another divi- 
sion, was moving from another point to 
intercept them. The Mahrattas continued 
to turn and twist like eels, and though 
Pritzler trod upon their tail more than 
once, and cut off part of it, they could 
not Ikj so overtaken as to Ik* brought to a 
general action, or even to a stand. They 
were very nearly caught in the neigh- 
bourhood of Satara, on the 28th of 
January ; hut they escaped by a ghaut, 
with the loss of part of their rear-guard. 
A small detachment under Colonel Boles 
cannonaded them out of another ghaut 
which they were attempting to thread ; 
but they only changea their line of 
march. The troops were exhausted by 
this harassing pursuit, which seemed to 
produce no visible advantage, Mount- 


stuart Elphinstone had the merit of re- 
commending a better plan of operations. 
This was to storm the many strong places 
in the country, to deprive the Peishwa of 
the means of subsistence, to reduce Satara, 
which was still the nominal capital of the 
Mahratta empire, and to reinstate the 
Satara family in an independent sove- 
reignty. The fortress of SaUra sur- 
rendered to Brigadier-General Smith, on 
the loth of February, the day on which 
he first appeared before it. Some other 
places were in process of reduction when 
the Peishwa made certain rash movements 
which enabletl General Smith to fall upon 
liim at Ashtee, on the 20th of February, 
with the 2nd and 7th regiments of Madi'as 
light cavalry, and two squadrons of his 
Majesty's 22nd dragoons. Bajee llao, 
the dastardly Peishwa, deserted his palan- 
quin and liis army, mounting a horse, 
and galloping away as soon as the battle 
began; but Gokla, bis general, seeing 
that he must either fight or lose the bag- 
gage and nearly eveiy thing else, made a 
bold stand, outflanking Smith’s small 
force, and at one moment threatening it 
in the rear. But the British dragoons 
charged his Gole,* and killed him in the 
charge. The death of Gokla left the 
Mahrattas without a head. From this 
moment all was confusion and panic, each 
mass of cavalry breaking a-s our dragoons 
approached it. Some faint resistance was 
attempted in the camp; but our dragoons 
dashed in, and made good booty. Twelve 
elephants and fifty-seven camels formed 
part of this prize. General Smith was 
.slightly wounded on the head, and lieu- 
tenant Warrand, of the 22n(l dragexms, 
was wounded hy Gokla, who fought 
fiercely in the melee, and wounded seve- 
ral of our men before he fell ; but no 
one was killed on our side, and only 17 
or 18 of the soldiers were wounded. 

The remnant of the Peishwa’s army 
fled towards the north, being daily 
thinned by desertion. Brigadier-General 
Pritzler, General Monro, Colonels Pro- 
ther and Deacon, reduced all the forts that 
remained ; the Mahratta flag was fast 
disappearing, and so were the hopes of 
the Mahratta chiefs. Our divisions and 


* Addrt'M nf the Maniuess of Haatinj;!}. E<ist 
lad. Military Calendar. 


A maas of Mahratta cavalry. 
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detachments in the field, in almost all 
parts of India, were too numerous and 
too well posted to allow of any junction 
beinff effected between the Peishwa and 
the threes of any of our other enemies. 

After the battle of Ashtee Brigadier- 
General Smith repaired to Satara, in 
order to assist Mr. Elphinstone in setting 
up the Rajah. In this way the Peishwa 
gained a few days* respite, during which 
he continued to press to the north-west, 
with the design of throwing himself into 
the territories of the Nizam of the Deccan, 
which he hoped to find ill furnished with 
troops. But turning back from Satara, 
and inakirjg a short halt at Seroor, Smith 
renewed his pursuit of the Peishwa on 
the loth t)f March. Brigadier-General 
Doveton, with his division, moved in 
another direction in the expectation of 
intercepting the Peishwa. Nevertheless 
the Mahratta traversed the Nizam’s do- 
minions from west to east, and apix^ared 
on the banks of the Werda on the 1st of 
April. But as his van was crossing that 
river with the intention of marching 
upon Nagpoor, it was met and driven 
back by a small detachment under 
Colonel Scott. The Peishwa then tried to 
cross the river at another point, but here 
he was met by Colonel Adams, and was 
informed by his scouts that General 
Doveton W'as getting close upon him. 
Without waiting the arrival of Doveton, 
Adams follow^ed the Mahrattas, came up 
with them near Soouee, and with only one 
regiment of native cavalry and some horse 
artillery, gave them a signal overthrow. 
The enemy fled through the jungles, 
leaving behind them .'5 guns, the Peishwa’s 
much sunken treasure, three elephants, 
and 200 camels. This time Bajee Rao 
had a very narrow escape ; for, though he 
began to run as soon as his people began 
to fight, a palamiuiii in which he had just 
been riding was taken, and was found to 
be perforated by a shot. More than 1000 
of his Mahrattas remained dead on the 
field. They were knocked down by our 
horse artillery, or by our cavalry in their 
flight. They can scarcely have stood any- 
where, for Colonel Adams’s total loss was 
only two wounded. General Doveton 
was near enough to' hear the firing of 
Adams’s guns ; but it was found neces- 


sary to halt our troops in order to wait 
for supplies; and then mistakes were 
committed as to the direction in which 
the pursuit ought to be continued. Nor 
was it easy to avoid these errors, for the 
Peishwa’s army split up into various de- 
tachments, and each took a route of its 
own. Two-thirds of his people quitted 
his standard altogether, and were only 
anxious to reach their homes as speedily 
as miglit be. Bajee Rao’s whole object 
now was to get back to the north-east ; 
but here he found his progi'ess stopped by 
General Sir Thomas Ilislop, who was re- 
turning from Malwa to the Deccan. On 
his way Sir Thomas had resorted to a 
measure of unusual severity. The fort 
of Talnerc or Thaliiir, situattnl on the 
north hank, and commanding a ford over 
the river Taptee, was one of the places 
ceded to the English by Ilolkar, under 
the late treaty. Sir Thomas had in his 
possession Ilolkar’s own orders for the 
quiet surrender of the place ; yet a fire 
was opened upon his troops from the 
fort. The Mahi’atta killadar, or com- 
mandant, was warned that if he con- 
tinued to resist the order of his master 
he would be dealt with as a rebel : with- 
out heeding the message, the killadar con- 
tinued 'to fire. Upon this Sir 7’Jiomas 
Ilislop occupied the Pettah, or open town, 
and turned his artillery upon the fort. 
I'he gate of the fort was blown open by 
two six-pounders. Tin* flank companies 
of the Royal Scots and of the Company’s 
hhiropeaii regiment ruslied in, and came 
to the second gate, which w’as found open. 
At the third gate they wen- met by the 
killadar, who came out by the wicket, 
and surrendered to Colonel (>ouway. 
The third and fourth gates were then 
opened, and the storming party advanced 
to the fifth, which led into the body of 
the place. This was found shut, but part 
of the garrison within demanded terms, 
and expressed their dissatisfaction at the 
gate’s being closed. After a very short 
parley, in which they were summoned to 
surrendcT at discretion, tlie wicket gate 
was opened from w ithin, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Murray, Major Gordon, Captain 
MacGregor, and Lieutenants Chauvel 
and MacGregor, entered, and were fol- 
lowed by ten or twelve grenadiers. They 
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were scarcely within the wicket, when 
some wild Aralw. who formed part of the 
garrison, fell npon^them with swords, 
^ars, and knives. Major Gordon and 
Captain MacGregor were killed forth- 
with; Lientenant-Colonel Murray was 
wounded in several places, cut down, 
and disabled; tlie two lieutenants were 
wounded and cut down also, and all the 
grenadiers were either killed or wounded. 
But the rest of our storndug-party soon 
rushed tlirough the wicket, drove off the 
murderous Arabs, and in the end slaugh- 
tered every man that was in the fort. 
Between Arabs, Patans, and Mahrattas, 
300 men were sacrificed to the vengeance 
of our infuriated soldiery. On the next 
morning Sir 'Phomas Hislop had the kil- 
ladar hanged on one of the bastions, on 
the twofold charge of rebellion and 
treachery. It was doubted whether the 
killadar had ordered, or was privy to, the 
onslaught of tlie Arabs; it was doubted 
(but we think uureasonalily) wdiether the 
Arabs understood that tJie killadar had 
surrendered, and that the Mahrattas had 
agreed to submit— and the conduct of Sir 
Thomas llislop, in ordering the execution 
of the killadar, wtis severely censured in 
several quarters; but the example was 
useful, and upon knowing that the com- 
mandant of 1 alnere had been executed, 
the killadars of the much stronger forts 
of Gaulnah, Chaiulore, and other places 
which Ilolkar had ceded, submitted upon 
summons, or as soon as they were shown 
Ilolkar’s orders to admit the English.* 
Bajee Itao had been running hither and 
thither for more than six months, but his 
race was now well nigh finished. North, 
south, east, and west, his road was cut off, 
and forces were moving round him from 
the intermediate points of the compass. 
Finding himself so sorely pressed, he at- 
tempted again to pass into Malwa; but 
Sir John Malcolm, who was himself at 
Mow, a town or large cantonment in the 
Malwa province, had So stationed some 
forces under Lieutenant-Colonels Russel 

• Colonel Valentine Blacker, Memoir of the 
C^eiatioua of the Biiiiah Army in Tndiii, &c. 
liieutenKnt Edward I..uke, of Hon. East India 
Company’s Madras Engineers, .Toiimals of the I 
Sieires of the Madras Armv, &c. in the years 
1»17. 181B. aud 1819, &c. &c , London. 1825. 


and Corsellis as to render this movement 
impracticable. On the evening of the 
2.5th of May Sir John Maleolm learned 
that a vakeel from the Peishwa had ar- 
rived at a place on the Nerbudda river, 
about 40 miles from Mow. Malcolm im- 
mediately moved tovtards that place, and 
took his troo})S with him. On the 27th 
of May he met tlie vakeel or aivdiassador, 
who assured him that the Peishwa w as 
determined to come to him, and to trust 
to his friendship and generosity.* Sir 
John, being informed of the plan of disr 
po.sing of the Peishwa, which had been 
framed by the Marquess of Hastings and 
Mr. Elpliinstone, stated the conditions, 
and sent the vakeel hack to his master, 
who was occupying a good position on a 
hill. The Peishwa remained irresolute 
for several days, during which the divi- 
sion of General Dovelon and other troops 
got close into his neighbourhood. At last, 
on the evening of the Ist of June, he came 
down to a village in the plain and met 
Sir John Malcolm. The Mahratta did 
not come alone, he liad an escort 2500 
strong, and he brought his family with 
him. Malcolm, who had come to the ap- 
pointed place with only a thin attendance, 
repeated the conditions, and demanded 
the immediate surrender of Trimhukjee. 
Bajee Rao declared that it was not in his 
power to give up Trimhukjee, that Trim- 
hukjee had an army and camp of liis 
own, that he was stronger than he was. 
** Then,” said Malcolm, “ 1 wall attack 
him forthwith.” “ Success attend you !” 
replied the Peishwa. The Mahratta 
prince further declared that he had been 
involved in a war without meaning it; 
that he was treated as an enemy by tlie 
English, who had supported his family 
for two generations ; that he was now in 
a Ismentahle situation, but believed that 
he still had a real friend in Sir John Mal- 
colm. lie was told that he ought either 
to throw himself at once on the magnani- 
mity of the British Government, or pre- 
pare for further resistance. IIow can I 
resist now ?” said the Mahratta ; “ I am 
surrounded.” Malcolm replied that this 

• Sir John Malcolm liad previously received a 
I letter from the Feibhwu. full of compliments and 
I outrageous flattery. 
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^as quite true, but that still he might 
escape if he preferred becoming a free- 
booter and wanderer to accepting the 
liberal provisions which the English were 
ready to give him. Bajee Hao protested 
that Malcolm was his friend, his only 
friend, and that he would never leave 
him, but trust entirely to his good offices. 
Nevertheless the Peishwa, on breaking up 
the conference, asked for a little delay, 
and in retiring to the ghaut from which 
he had descended he took care to guard 
, his, rear and tlauks with his resolute Arab 
infantry, and to show the muzzles of his 
guns over the rocks ; and upon reaching 
his camp he sent trusty messengers to the 
camp of Trimbukjee to tell that favourite 
to beware of Malcolm. It was, however, 
utterly impossible for him to procrastinate 
very long, for he was completely hemmed 
in, and his supplies of provisions were 
failing. lie informed Sir John Malcolm 
that he would go to his camp, and con- 
clude the treaty as proposed to him on 
the morning of the 3rd of June. When 
that morning came, he tried one faint 
shuffle more. It was an inauspicious day, 
he had some religious ceremonies to jier- 
forin; would not his dear friend Malcolm 
wait till to-morrow? Malcolm gave him 
to understand that he would not wait an- 
other hour ; and this, with the not very 
distant firing of some English guns on one 
of his flanks or in his rear, had the effect 
of removing all further hesitiitiou. At 
I about 1 1 o’clock on the morning of the .3rd 
‘he came down to Sir John Malcolm’s camp, 
and delivered himself up, with his family. 
Malcolm, like nearly all his distinguished 
Indian contemporaries, was a man of a 
'arge and generous heart; none knew 
setter than he the demerits and the help- 
lessness of the fallen enemy now before 
him, yet he agreed that the Peishwa’s al- 
lowance should not be less than eight lacs of 
rupees per annum, and that a most liberal 
provision should be made for his cour- 
tiers, Brahmins, temples, &c. The su- 
preme government at Calcutta thought 
that Sir John had granted too much ; but 
as it was done, tliey confirmed the grants. 
Bajec Rao renounced for ever the dignity 
of Peishwa, or supreme chief of the 
Mahrattas, together with all his claims 
of sovereignty. If Trimbukjee had not 


been secured in an English prison, the 
case might have been different; but as 
that turbulent felon was caught, after an- 
other hard run for it, the ex*Peishwa 
quietly resigned himself to a life of lux- 
ury and ease, si)ending his 80,000/. a 
year not in raising troops or exciting 
combinations against the Company, but in 
mere sensual indulgences. He w'as very 
anxious to have his residence fixed at 
Poonah ; but to this the governor-general 
objected strongly, and for very evident 
reasons. To Benares, which was pro- 
posed to him as a suitjil)le residence, he 
expressed a nxited aversion. He would 
have preferred Mutra, but as that was a 
frontier station it was refused. The vil- 
lage of Betoor or Briinatwar, on the 
Gauges, near Cawnpoor, was finally fixed 
upon for his residence. His progress 
through Rajpootana and the Dual) to the 
l)lace of his exile excited hai dly any sen- 
sation among the people. W^lieii settled 
at Betoor, he bathed daily in the holy 
water of the Ganges, indulged in the 
highest living of a Brahmin, maintained 
three expensive sets of dancing-girls, 
and surrounded himself with Iom' biittoons 
and s}cophauts. * The lal lying- point 
of the Mahratta confederacy was thus 
broken up, and if it wius not quite so 
easy to change the chameter of the Mah- 
ratta people, and to introduce peaceful, 
industrious habits among them — if the 
imchaijged character of that peo])le j)rog- 
iiosticated future troubles in India, — still 
their power of doing mischief was from 
this time vastly reduced. To the re- 
stored family of the Rajah of Sabirn, 
whose hereditary claim to the sovereignty 
of the country, and to the dignity of 
Peishwa, was held to be much better than 
tliat of Bajce Rao, only a very limited 
territory was allotted upon his yielding 
all claim or pretension to he Peishwa; 
a dignity wisely and for ever abrogated. 
The Satara dominions occupy a surface? 
of al)Out 11,000 square miles, being 
bounded on the west by the Western 
Ghaut mountains, on the -south by the 

* Colonel Valentim* BLiokei. VVo learn fiom 
the Bomnax Calendar and Aim. mac of ISl.l tliiit 
the (•x-l^M^hw.L B.ijee B.io w.in btill and 

oiijo>ing hla b0,00U^. per annum. 
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Warria and Krishna, on the north by the 
Neera and Beeina rivers, and on the east 
by the frontier of the Nizam’s dominions. 
The total net revenues amounted to 
15,f>00,()00 rupees; Imt out of this sum 
three lacs per annum were reserved for 
chiefs who liad become subjects of the 
Company, and three lacs more were 
alienated. The management of the ter- 
ritories, and the supeiintendence of Uie 
Rajah of Satara’s affairs, were assigned to 
Captain Grant, until the country should 
become tranquillized. ' Many of the hill- 
forts, which had been what the worst of 
our baronial castles were in the early 
part of the twelfth auitury (dens of 
thieves, cut-thmats, and violators), were 
disnumtled ; and others, cleared of their 
occupants, were allowed to go to ruin. 
In wdieii the young Rajah attained 
the age of 21, he was invested with the 
udininistratioii of his doiiiinioiis, which 
were then traiupul and prosperous. 

Upon the conclusion of the treaty with 
Sir John Malcolm, all that remained of 
the ex-Peishwa’s army quietly broke up 
and dispersed. Not even Trinibiikjee 
could keep a force together. This chief, 
knowing that the English would condemn 
him to imprisonment for life, fled with a 
few followers to the neigh hourhood of 
Nassuck, a lai'ge town and place of pil- 
grimage on the Godavery, principally 
iiihahited by Brahmins. The murderer 
had ever sliown a preference for these 
holy places, and he probably hoped to 
escape notice among the crowds of Hindu 
pilgrim.s that were constantly repairing 
to the temples of Nassuck. Here, in fact, 
he remained concealed for some time, in 
spite of the active search making for him. 
At last. Captain Swanston, one of the 
heroes of CoiTegaiim, being detached by 
Mr. Elpbinstone from a distant station, 
succeeded, after a ntarch of 50 miles iii 
1 6 liours, ill discovering the murderer’s 
hiding-place, iind in surrounding tlie 
house. When the gates were forced, 
Trimbukjee wa.s reclining on a cot ; he 
fled to the upper part of the house, and 
concealed himself under some straw. lie 
was presently dragged from his cover : 
he olfered no c^sistance, and was sent 
under a good guard to Tannah, the pri.son 
from which he had escaped through the 


ingenious aid of the Mahratta groom and 
songster. After a short time he was 
carried to Calcutta, and put into the cage 
in Fort William which had previously 
been occupied by Vizier AM, but he was 
very soon conveyed to the rock of Chunar, 
near Benares ; and dv^re, in the fortress to 
which Warren Hastings had fled on the 
Cheyte Sing insurrection, .nd around 
which were now assembled superabund- 
ant proofs of the empire and prosperity 
of the English,* whose power he had at- 
tempted to overthrow ; he was visitt^ by 
Bishop Ileher in the month of September, 
1824. “On the top of the rock of Chu- 
nar,” says our accomplished and still 
lamented prelate, “ and within the ram- 
part is a considerable space, covered with 
remarkably fine English hay-grass, seve- 
ral noble spreading trees, and some ex- 
cellent houses for the officers 

Within this principal circle, and on a still 
higher point, are two inner fortifications, 
one containing the governor’s house, the 
hospital, and the state prison, now inha- 
bited by the celebrated Mahratta chieftain 
Trimhukjee, long the inveterate enemy 
of the British power, and the fomenter of 
all the troubles in Berar, Malwa, and the 
Deccan. He is confined with great strict- 
ness, having an European as well as a 
sepoy guard, and never being trusted 
out of the sight of the sentries. Even 
his bedchamber has three grated windows 
open into the verandah, which serves as 
guard-iwm. In other respects he is well 
treated, has two large and very airy apart- 
nients,f a small building fitted up as a 

* IM'hop Hcber telh m Hint whole hcf'iie 
round (Uiunnr is now entirely Cn^'li>h. 'I'licre is 
a tall Gothie tower. helon:;iu" to the Protestant 
mUsion church, huiU by Mr Ton ie in imitjition 
of the old tower of his native \ ill.if'c church. The 
M'lhamitiediiii mosques and the Hindu b-mples 
are scnicely di^ocrnible. Many Kuropean 

habitations' Inokint; liki* £ns;lish lillas, arrest 
the eye . even the native houses, with their white 
walls and uMl-tiled roufs, look exactly like tlioae 
of a small English country town ; and the castle, 
with Its Union Hug, is such as would be greatly 
admired, but not at all out of plar*e, in any 
English seaport. " And,” athls the Itishop, , 
** much ns I lulniire palm-trees, I felt gl.id that I 
they were not ^ery coniniou in this neighbour- 
hood, ami that theie were, in )ioint of fact, none 
visiliie, to spoil the whole English character 
of the prospect.” — I»dmn Jtmmal. 

+ In other times be would not have been ouite 
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I>agocla, and a little garden shaded with 
a peepul-tree, which he has planted very 
prettily with balsaiiLS and other flowers. 
Four of his own servants are allowed to 
attend him, but they are always searched 
before they quit or return to the fort, and 
must be always there at night. lie is 
a little, lively, irritable-looking man, 
dressed, when I saw him, in a dirty 
cotton mantle, with a broad red border, 
thrown carelessly over his head and 
shoulders. 1 was introduced to him by 
Colonel Alexander, and he received me 
com tcously, ! observing that he him.self 
was a llrahmiu, and, in token of his bro- 
therly regard, plucked some of his pret- 
tiest flowers for me. He then sinewed 
me his garden and pagoda, and after a 
few common-place expressions of the 
pleasure 1 felt in seeing so celebrated a 
warrior, whicb he answered by saving, 
witli a laugh, he should have been glad to 
make my ae<jiiaintaiice ehewhcre, 1 made 
rny l)ow, and took leave, lie has been 
now, I believe, live years in prison, and 
seems likelv to remain there during life, 
or till the death of liis patron and tool, 
llajee Kao, may lessen his pow’er of doing 
mischief, lie has often offered to give 
security to any amount for his good be- 
haviour, and to become a wanner friend 
to the Coin[)aiiy than he has ever been 
their enemy ; but his applications have 
been in vain. He attributes their failure to 
Mr. Elphinstoiie, the Governor ofllombay, 
who is, lie says, “ his best friend, and 
,hi.s worst enemy,’' the faithful trustee of 
'his estate, treating his children with pa- 
rental kindness, and interesting himself, 
in the first instance, to save his life, but 
resolutely fixed on kce])ing him in prison, 
and urging the supreme court to distrust 
all his protestations. His life must now 
be dismally monotonous and w'carisome. 
Though a Hrahmiu of higli caste, and so 

so vicll lodifLMl. In anotluT part of the friifios'; 
<*1 Clinnar there ib :iii old Iliudn palaof. mid in 
front of this p.ilaco, in the |KiV(?in<<ut of the court, 
ur«* seen four small round holes, pist hirye enough 
for 11 limn to pass through ; and below i« the suite 
prison of lorraer times. 

“ Well IS It lor 'rrimhukjee tluit his lot is 
thrown in better dnvsl This is a horiiblK dun- 
geon indeed, with neither light, air, nor .tceess, 
except Vi ha( these npertures supply to a space of 
forty feel Mjuarc. It is now used as a cellar." — Id, 


long a minister of shite, he can neither 
i*eatl nor write, and his whole amusement 
consists in the ceremonies of his idolatry, 
his garden, and tlie gossip which his 
servants pick up for him in the towm of 
Chunar. Avarice seems at present his 
ruling passion. He is a very severe in- 
spector of his weekly accounts, and one 
day set the* whole garrison in an uproar 
about some ghee (^Indian butter), which 
he accused his khansainaii of embezzling ; 
in short, he set‘iiis less interested with the 
favouralile reports which he from time to 
time leceives of liis family, than with the 
hanking accounts by wliicli tliey are ac- 
companied. Much as he is said to deserve 
his fate, as a murderer, an extortioner, 
and a grossly perjuretl man, I hope I may 
be allowed to pity him.'’* 

Some other men besides Trinibukjce 
fell from their higli estate, and were made 
captives by the lOngli.sh at the conclusion 
of these Mahratta wars. The Marqiu*ss 
of Hastings, and most people acquainted 
witli the cliaracter and connexions of the 
Nugpoor Kajali, were of opinion that Mr. 
Jenkins, the resident, liad acted unwisely 
in revseating him on the miisimd, and 
leaving him a large part of his domi- 
nions ; and events very speedily proved 
that Apa Saheb exceeded the oi dinary 
faithlessness of Mahratta pi inoes, and that 
no reliance could possibly be placed on 
any treaty with him. Instead of break- 
ing off all connexion witli the Pei^hwa, 
and assistingthe English to juit down the 
Pindarrees, he connected himself more 
closely than ever with that enemy and 
with those destructive marauders. As we 
have seen, he l orresponded with Cheetoo, 
and encouraged liim to persevere by pro- 
mising him splendid rewards. He corre- 
sponded also w ith the Ilolkar Mahrattas, 
with the fierce Patans, will! the fiercer 
Aralhs, witli every enemy of the Hritish 
Govern III cut. lie first attracted sii.spicion 
by issuing orders to curry his treasui’es to 
Ghandu, and other fortresses, and by 
having constantly in motion a set of plot- 
ting, designing men, who, conjointly, 
wove a web of intrigue over nil lierar 
and Mnhvii, and a good part of Ilinduvtan. 
Hut some of these wily agents betrayed 


* Bishop Ileber, Indian Journal. 
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their employer, revealing the secrets with 
■which they were intrusted, and pointing 
out the keys or clues to the whole system 
of mystery and machination. Upon this, 
being well furnished with troops, the 
English resident seized tlie llajah and his 
two chief ministers, brought them to the 
Nagpoor Residency, which had been so 
treacherously attacked and so bravely de- 
fended, Jind kept them there in close con- 
finement. The two ministers, who hoped 
to save themselves by throwing all the 
guilt on their master, spontaneously con- 
fessed that a multiplicity of intrigues had 
been going on against the English, and 
that Apa Saheb had barbarously murdered 
his blind and helpless cousin and prede- 
cessor, the Rajah Pursajee. It was ex- 
pected that, in pursuance of the plan 
which had been concerted, the Peishwa 
would make a desperate attempt to obtoin 
pc)ssession of the strong city of Nagpoor. 
Therefore the number of our ti ooi>s in 
that <juarter could not with safety be re- 
duced. 13ut when the Peishwa had made 
his eflbrts to get to Nagpoor, and had 
failed iu so doing, and wlieu his great 
Mahratta army was annihilated or scat- 
tered, our Nagpoor resident selected a 
strong escort, and packed off Apa Saheb 
for the fortress of Allahabad, which was 
considered the he^t state prison that could 
Ixj provided for him. Our escort was 
vigilant as well as strong, yet, through 
the exercise of some bril)ery, and of a 
vast deal of ingenuity on the part of his 
own servants and adherents, the ex-Rajah 
contrived to escape, on the 12th of May, 
1818, as the troops of the escort were 
halting at Rychore, This gave rise to 
another hard and long hunt. Though 
closely followed by half a dozen parties, 
Apa Saheb got fiiirly off, and reached the 
Mahadeo lulls, behind Poonah, where 
Trinibukjee had so long lurked. Here 
he was harboured and concealed by the 
wild Gouds, a singular race, with broad 
fiat noses, thick lips, and very frequentlj" 
curly hair, like the African Negroes. 
Most of the tribes inhabiting the hills 
were absolute savages ; but a large com- 
munity, more advanced in civilization, 
had submitted to the Government of a 
Rajah or chief, named Cbyn Shah. This 
chief joined heart and hand with Apa 


Saheb ; and a new plan of operations was 
concerted between them. At the close of 
the rainy season of this eventful year, 
1818, Apa Saheb collected round bis 
standard some of the unemployed Mah- 
ratta troojiers and wild Arabs, who had 
served iu the PeisI) wa’s army until it was 
broken up ; and with tlicnj’ bauds, and the 
wild Guilds of the hills, he bedpan to com- 
mit depredations in all directions, occa- 
sionally extending his incursions as far 
as the Pritish territories on the Nerbudda. 
No country could he bettcT adapted for 
tlie carrying on of a desultory warfare 
than the one he had chosen for his asy- 
lum, for the whole of it was a succes- 
sion of mountains, ravines, rivers, ami 
jungles. Some of the Arabs were pursued 
by Captain Sparkes with only 107 sepoys. 
Finding that they were far more nume- 
rous than they had been led to expect, 
that the Arabs and those with them 
formed a itost of cavalry and infantry. 
Captain Sparkes took up "the first position 
that presented iteelf. He maintained tlie 
post for some hours, until he had lost half 
his men and consumed nearly all his 
powder. He then displayed a white flag. 
The signal was disregarded ; it is vain to 
hope truce or quarter from such enemies 
as tho.se ; in such situations the brave 
man must make up bis mind to die with 
his sword in his hand. Sparkes was shot 
dead in leading a charge, or in attempt- 
ing to cut a way through the enemy, and 
every man of his detachment was lite- 
rally cut to pieces by the Arabs, with the 
exception of nine who had been left in 
the rear, in charge of tlie baggage. In 
the strong country east of Nagpoor, a 
powerful chief openly declared for the 
ex-Rajab, and other jungle chiefs followed 
this example ; but they were all reduced 
to obedience and punished by a detach- 
men under Major Wilson. In the By- 
tool valley the Arabs levied contributions 
in the name of Apa Saheb, and butchered 
another party of our sepoys. The name of 
the ex-Rajah of Nagpoor was waxing al- 
most as terrible as that of Trimbukjee. An 
enormous reward (a lac of rupees in hand, 
and ten thousand rupees a year in land) 
was oflered for his apprehension ; and, as 
no effects proceeded from thtf tempting 
offer, most probably because it could not 
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be sufficiently published in Apa Saheb*s 
04iinp, or in the wild regions which he 
frequented, Lieutenant-&lonel Adams 
was detached against him, in some forex?, 
at the close of the year. While Colonel 
Adams was establishing stations of ca- 
valry and infantry round the country of 
Chyn Shah, that chief with two or three 
thousand of his Gonds made a bold at- 
tempt to rt cover for Apa Saheb some of 
the forts in Naginior ; but these attempts 
were frustrated, and both Chyn 8hah and 
tlie fugitive llajah were obliged to seek 
refuge in the niouiilains, and to tly from 
place to place, as the Peishwa had been 
oliliged to tUi. In the montli of February, 
lb I ‘I, Colonel Adams entered the monn- 
tiiiiis fiom the Nerhudda valley, with 
three separate eoliimns ; and other divi- 
sions came up to co-operate w ith him. 
Upon this Apa Saheb, with whom at this 
inonient was the Pindarree C/heetoo, fled 
from the hill to Aseerghur, the killadar 
of which, Jcswuiit liao X.»ar, was Ids 
friend, the friend (in former days) of tJie 
Piiularree.^ and (in all <lays) the iri*e- 
eoncilalile enemy of the bhiglish. In 
the course of a very few' days Aseer- 
ghiir was invested by llritish and native 
troops ; fresh divisions came up to join 
in the siege, and such an accumulation of 
ordnance and other means took place as 
had not been witnessed in these Indian 
wars, except at the siege of Hatrass. 
Twenty-two 18-pounders, two 24-pouiid- 
ers, seven 1 2-p()unders, nineteen howit- 
zers, and fifteen mortars, were gathered 
round Aseerghur, wliich stands on a 
scarped hill, and is exceedingly strong 
by art as well as by nature. It had al- 
ways been considered a place of (he 
greatest importance, as it commanded 
one of, the great passes of the Deccan 
into Hindustan. In a straight line 
Aseerghur was not more than sixteen 
miles to the north of the city of Boor- 
hampoor. The natural strength which 
it received from the precipitous rock had 
been increased by a thick and lofty ram- 
part of masonry, built on the verj" summit 
of the rock, and by large cavaliers mount- 
ing enormous guns, which commanded 
the country around in evciy direction. 
One of these guns was styled “the Loid 
of the Boorhampoor Bazaar,” the n^.tives 
von. II. 


firmly believing that it could reach that 
city, though fiuirteeu miles ofl‘. This gun 
was of iron, and carried a 384-pound ball, 
I'he general height of the iiosition above 
the plain was 750 feet. Counting the 
w'alls of the Pettah, or tow'ii which lay in 
a hollow', there were three enclosures be- 
sides the ramparts on the top of the rock. 
The killadar. or commandant, knew tliat 
we had Sci ndia If s order tor his surrender, 
but he had at the same time Scindiah’s 
order to hold out to the utmost. On the 
1 7th of March the Pettah or toAvn was car- 
ried by Jat'iitenant-('oloncl Fraser. The 
enemy made one or two desperate sallies 
from the fortress, and killed Lieutenant- 
Colonel Fraser; but before da j light of 
the 21st they were entirely driven out of 
the lower fort. 'I'he explosion of the 
magazine of one of our hi-eueljing batte- 
ries, a magazine containing l.‘H) barrels 
of powder, destroyed an entire eonipany 
of our sepoys, and ereateil sojj'c cojifu- 
feion, during which another sally was 
made by the besieged. Put they weie 
driACii hack, and our battery renewed its 
fire in a very short space of time. ( )(her 
battiM’ies were erected, and l)(‘gan to play 
on the u|)per fort. On the oth of April 
one of tlu* angles of the upper fort, flank- 
ing a ravine, was brought down, and with 
it came thundering and crashing over the 
face of the rock one of the enormous 
pieces of Indian ordnance. Our stoiming 
parties were ready to act under tlie ejes 
of General Dovetoii and Sir ,lolin Mal- 
colm, when, on the 7tli of April, .Jeswunt 
Bao Lar, who had consumed nearly all 
his gunpowder, and lost liis chief aitil- 
lery officer, and who pi^sihly feared the 
fate of the hanged killadar of Taliiere, 
begged a parley, and agreed to surrender 
at discretion. In the confci'enee he told 
Sir .John Malcolm that liis master Scin- 
diah would be very angry with him. 
“He htis just cause,” said Malcolm. 
“ Yes,” continued the killadar, “ he will 
reproach me with having fought so badly 
with so fine a fort. lie will say 1 ought 
to have died !” “ But,” said Malcolm, 
have you not an order from }our master 
to evacuate the fort ?” TJie killadar re- 
plied, It may be the usage amongst 
Furopeaiis, but with us -Malirattas, forts 
like that are not given up upon orders !” 

II 
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A garrisoji of 1200 men, chiefly Arab 
tnofceimries, piled their arms before 
Sir John Malcolm’s division. Few 
of the besieged had fallen during the 
siege,* for the rock and the upper fort 
towered so high a1)Ove our batteries 
that only sliells could reach them with 
any effect. The total loss of the be- 
sieger.s was one officer, nine I'iUropeaus, 
and thirty-seven sepoys killed ; ten of- 
ficers, seven ty-tliree Europeans, and one 
hundred and eighty-one natives wounded. 
At first the Hag of Scindiah was hoisted 
over the captured and battered walls of 
Aseerghur, which stands in the midst of 
tliat Mahratta’s territory ; but as it was 
discovered that Scindiah had ordered the 
killadar to shelter Apa Saheh and resist 
the English to the utmost, the foul Mab- 
ratta rag was pulled down, and our 
union-flag hoisted in its stead. The for- 
tress, with a small snrnnuiduig tract of 
jungle, productive of little else than 
tigers and wolves, has been retiiined by 
the Company ever sincc'.f The po.sses- 
fiiou of Aseerghur, among other ad- 
vantages, enabled the ("ompany’.s troops 
to restrain the excesses of the Jiheel 
tribes who inhabited the neighbouring 
range of hilla. The place was also ad- 
vantageously situated as a depot. It had 
been token from the Mahrattas iluring 
the brilliant campaigns of Wellesley and 
Lake, but had been very uuwi.scly re- 
stored to Scindiah. 

On taking posses.sioii of the fortress, 
Sir John Malcolm confidently expected 
to find Apa Suheb in some part of it; 
but that ex-ltojah had effected his escape 
either during the siege, or before the place 
was invested: he, or those wlio aided 
him, having had a genius for escapes. 
Months passed before it could be known 
what he was doing, or whither he had 
gone. In the interim tlie Gonds were 
severely chastised ; several of their chiefs 
were killed, and Chyn Shah himself was 

* Only forty -three killed and ninety -five 
wonnde<f. 

■f" Colonel Valentine Blacker, Memoir hfihe 
Operations of the British Army in India dnrinv 
the Mahrattft Warof 18J7, 1818, and 1819, «ec. 
Lieutenant Lake, Madras Einiineers, Jouriiols of 
the 8ie{;es of the Madras Army, &c. &c« H. T. 
Prineeps. , 


seized, d^)sed, and carried off' prisoner 
to the Cforapany’s fortress at Chanda, 
where he died of the cholera morbus, in 
1820. Parts of his territories were as- 
sumed by the Company as the Inist means 
of protecting their country on the Ncr- 
biidda. Some few forts and positions 
were permanently occupied, and the 
Company’s sepoys levied the pilgrim tu' 
at the Mabadeo temple, and in tlie pass, 
which lead to it. This tax or toll had 
formerly been divided among m:my Coiid 
chiefs, who raisetl it or lowered it accoi-d- 
iiig to circumstiinces, or according to their 
own strength or relative weakness of the 
pilgrims ; but a regular rate was now fixed, 
and the money Vollected w:is divided 
among the chiefs by the lOriglish collec- 
tors. Even in this poor, hungry, savuge 
district, a rapid improvement followed 
the Company’s occupation: the (londs 
left off' thieving and took to honest la- 
bour. Affer many false reports bad been 
spread about las whereabout, accurate 
intelligence was received of Apa Saheb’s 
having fled tt> I^ahore, to seek refuj»e 
with Kunject Sing. He had arrived iii 
that country disguised as a fakir, or holy 
mendicant and stroller. The Seik chief- 
tain would not receive him publicly at 
lus durbar, lest such conduct should give 
offence to the English : but be ordered 
that a place of concealment, with the 
bare means of subsistence, should be fur- 
nished to the once powerful, but now dis- 
possessed Kajah of Nagjioor. In the 
meanwhile the governor-general had de- 
clared Apa Saheb dethroned, and had 
proclaimed as his successor the son of a 
daughter of the Rajah Ragojee, who died 
ill 181tJ, and appointed the widow of 
Rajah Pursajee, whom Apa Saheb had 
murdered, to be regent for the minor. 
Every department of government was. 
howe ver, placed under the direct control 
of British officers ; and the whole country 
of Nagpoor, with its resources, was vir- 
tually annexed to the Company’s domi- 
nions. , 

The captnre of Aseerghur was the last 
operation of the Piiidarree and Mahintta 
war ; a war which had witnessed an un- 
precedented number of sieges, an un- 
precedented number and complexity of 
movements, and some of the most remark- 
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able forced marches that were ever made 
in an\ country. The sieges were too 
remarkable to be passed over without 
notice. The reserve division alone per- 
formed three sieges— tho.se of Singhur, 
Belgaum, and Sholapoor. Lieutenant- 
Coloiad Macdowall’s detachment and 
Iacuteiiaiit-(’oloiiel Adams’s division re- 
duced the IVishwa's numerous and strong I 
foriresses in C.mdeisli. The most famed j 
of these places w^ere hadjeir, Trimbuk, 
Mallegaum, and Chanda, which w'ere all 
in tile south of CandeisJi — a curious 
country abounding iu detachetl hills, and 
every hill being crowned liy some de- 
fensive work. Let the reader imagine a 
.series of hills rising very abruptly fiom 
boo to 110(1 feet, and eonnccttnl with each 
other, and with tlie range of which they 
form pait, only hy very low and narrow 
necks of land : let him still further ima- 
gine occasional hlutf rocks, perfectly per- 
pendicular, and varying in height from 
80 to 100 feet, rising from the .summits of 
these abrupt liills—and then lie will have 
some notion of the site.s of the.se Caiuleish 
lull-forts. The range is primitive; the 
hlutf rocks rising from it au ba.saltic, 
and so beautifully and regularly scarped 
as to have the appearance ot being formed 
by the clii.sel ; and the number of them, 
w hich is much greater than could be re- 
ipiircd for the defence of the country, is 
the only fact which makes the supposition 
of their liaving been formed by art incrc- 
dilde ; for the excavation of the ditches at 
Dow letabad, out of the same species of 
granite rock, is a proof of the amazing 
pei’severaiice of the old natives of India, 
and of the dilficnlties it could surnioimt. 
Such of these Caiideisli hills as contain 
water on their summits had been fortifii d 
liy the natives in llie most remote period 
of antiipiity, tliere being no record of 
their first occupation. The space con- 
tained within the rocky scarp constituted 
the interior of the fort. There was sel- 
dom much work raised on them, or in- 
deed anything done further than to cut 
flights of steps out of the solid rock, and 
to construct a number of gateways over 
them ; but great ingenuity had been ex- 
erted to render these as intricate as pos- 
sible. Notliing was wanted but a deter- 
mined garrison to render such positions 


perfectly impregnable. “ Nature intended 
tliche hills for other men and other deeds. 
. . . . It was from the.se very hills tliat 
Seviijee, the founder ol‘ tlie Mahralta 
power, first endeavoured to break the 
iron bonds in which his countrymen were 
held by Auruiizcdie. It was amongst 
th(‘sc hills that his enterprises were 
planned, ami from them that his * living 
cloud of war’ was poured I'orth. It was 
here tliat he laid the foundation of tliat 
power which, in after-times, retaliated 
upon the falhui emperor of Dellii the in- 
juries which tlie intolerant .spirit of that 
prince’s ancestors had indicted on the 
llindn w^orld ; and here the last Mahratta 
sovereign might have made an eflectiiai 
.struggle for iiulcpendeuce : but the spirit 
was wanting with wdiich the great founder 
of the tribe had armed his people for 
cou(pie.st. Tiijrtv hill-fortrtfsses, each 
of which might have defied tJie whole 
Anglo-Indian army% fell in the course of 
a few weeks; and this vast Mahratta 
empire, wliich liad overshadowed the 
East, and before which the star of tlie Mo- 
gul had become pale, was annihilated.”* 
Some of these hill-fortresses, however, 
made a stout resistance, being garrisoned 
by Arab mercenaries, who were always 
formidable adv(‘rsarics when fighting 
under cover. ’Jdiesc Arabs were very 
expert marksmen with their inatcJilocks, 
and they picked off our men as they ex- 
posed themselves in the trendies, or as 
they advanced to the assault. Owing to 
the defects in our engineering depait- 
ineiit, th(‘ trenches were seldom will 
made, or sufficient to afford protection 
to tho.se who were posted iu them. At 
Malligaum the Arabs certainly made a 
vei’v gallant defence ; and their humane 
consideration in allowing the Brili‘'h to 
carry off their dead and wounded, and 
their rare respect for flags of truce, did 
them no less honour. All this w as pro- 
perly appreciated by tJieir compiei ors. 
After tliese Arabs at Malligaum had laid 
down their anus in front of our troops, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Macdowall restored 
to them their side-arms ; and at this act 

• Edward Lake. Lieutenant of Mndms Eni'i- 
ncers. ‘Journals of the Siej^es of the .Madr.is 
Arm} .’ 
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of kindness and honour, those bearded, 
rugged -hearted men were so much 
touched that they all wept.* Thus even 
tile most ferocious of all the combatants 
in India could be softened and humani/ed 
by generous and humane conduct. Cru- 
elty and retaliation would only have 
rendered them the more cruel. 

We have said that in several of the 
sieges and assaults of places we expe- 
rienced either repulses or unnecessary 
sacrifices of life ; and that this was owing 
to the deficiencies of our engineer and 
artillery (h^partments. During the Siianish 
campaigns of the Duke of Wellington, the 
inefficiency of a body of good scientific 
officers when unassisted hy men trained 
to siege duty, was most full)' displayed ; 
and it was not until the close of that 
eventfid war, and in conse<iuenee of the 
earnest and frc<|ucnt representations of 
the Duke, that a corps was raised, and 
an estitl>lishnient formed for their instruc- 
tion, under the superintendeiioe of one of 
the ablest and most distinguished officers 
in that very distinguished hod) the Itoyal 
Engineers.! On the whole, the history 
of our sieges in the IVniusular War is 
but a sad and humiliating chapter in our 
military annals. Noiv, in oonsefiueiice 
of the excellent system pursued at Cliat- 
liain, every man is made practically ac- 
quainted with the nature of his duties be- 
fore he is sent ahj’oad ; and the corps of 
Itoyal Sappers and Miners is inferior to 
none of the older estahlislicd ones of the 
same descrqitioii, in the French, the Aus- 
trian, die 1 Prussian, or any other service. 
But our Indian armies in the da)s of the 
Marquess of Hastings had no s}ipj>crs 
and miners at all. Sir Thomas Ilislop, 
the cornmaiider-in-chicf of tlic army of 
the Deccan, had only thirty European 
and fifty native pioneers ; and these and 
some few Madras pioneers w^ere the only 
men at the immediate disposal of the 
engineers who hud to direct so many 
sieges ! So deficient was the number of 
our artillery officers that there never w’ere 
enough emplo)ed in the same .siege to 
afford a relief. At the siege of Aseer- 
ghur, in particular, the officers of the 


* Ijaku, Joinii.il ni Sieges, Szc. 
t Id. Id., aud ellin^'tuii ])i8p.ifohcs. 


Madras artilleiy actually lived in the 
batteries. This incessant service w'as .so 
severe, that several of our officeivs died of 
sheer fatigue, or were worn out and in- 
valided. 

After the siege of Aseerghiir the armies 
of the three presidencies returned to 
their several stations and cantonments in 
Bengal. Madras, and Bomba) * and the re- 
gions wliicli had been crosscu and re- 
cros.sed, and tniv(*rsed in all directions hy 
immense hosts of combatants, by British 
and native troops, Peishwa Mahraltas, IIol- 
kar Mahrattas, Sagpoor Mahruttas, Pin- 
darro<‘s, Patans, Arabs, Hon (Is, and others, 
became quiet as a hay of the ocean after 
a storm ; quieter and happier than they 
had been Ibi* many ages. In the territo- 
ries assumed hy the Company, or taken 
under its immediate protection, able men 
were left hy the Manpiess of Hastings to 
improve this tranquillity, to esiahlisli per- 
manently the reign of jieaee and law, and 
to belter the condition of all the native 
inhabitants. For more than thirt) pre- 
ei'diug )ears, the piovince of Malwa, aud 
the whole of Omtral India had been op- 
pressed, pillaged, and laid w'ash* by the 
Pindarn*es, hy the Mahraltas of all tribes, 
hy the Ha jpoot princes, and hythe Piiars: 
these different pow'ers acted sometimes in 
combination, hut more frccpiently in op- 
po.sition to one another; they were all 
equally cnn l and rapacious in the mo- 
ment of success and coinpiest, and about 
equally incapable of giving that stability 
to their conquests which would have 
given relief to the poor oppressed peo]>le, 
wdio.se greatest calamity was the frequent 
change of masters To Sir .lohn Mal- 
colm, who had assisted so potentially in 
subduing the ‘>anguinary anarchists, and 
expelling the Pindarrecs, w'as assigned the 
equally difficult duty of restoring order 
and repairing the frightful mischiiffs 
which had been committed in so long a 
sen(*s of years. lie was appoiifted hy 
the Marquess of Hastings to the military 
and political command of Malwa, w^lnch 
had perhaps suffered more than any other 
part of India. Hundreds upon hundreds 
of its villages were deserted and roof- 
less ; the ferocious tigers of the jungles 
literally usurped the country, and fought 
with the returning inhabitants for their 
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fields. In the state of Holkar alone, of 
.‘3701 vilhiges, only 2()'18 were inlui- 
hik'd ; were “ without lamp” — were 
wholly deserted. Under the wise rule 
estal)lished by Maleolm, more than tw- 
thirds of these deserted villages were 
restored and repeopled before the end of 
1820; and in less than live years from 
the time our army first ocenpied the 
eoimtry, Sir John eould boast with an 
honourable pride, and with perfect cor- 
rectness, that Malwa and the rest of 
(\Mitral India were traiupiil and con- 
tented, and rapidly advancing in jxipula- 
tion and prospiTity. “ It may be asserted 
that history allords few examples where 
a change in the political condition of a 
couiiti’y has been attended with such an 
aggregate of increased happiness to its 
in]ial)itants, as tliat which w'as eireeted 
within four years in Central India; and 
it is jileasing to think that, with the 
exception of supjiressing a few I’hecl 
robbers,* peace was restored, and has 
hilherto been maintained, without one 
musket being fired.” . . . .f Accus- 
tomed to the extremities of military vio- 
leiiee, tlie inhahitjints of the country, on 
the Unglish first entering, betrayed feel- 
ings of doubt and alarm. 7"'hese were by 
some mistaken for dislike to our supre- 
macy ; but they arose only out of fear 
of insult or outrage, and they were 
spee<lily removed by the stiict discipline 
preserved by our troops, whether stiition- 
aiy or marching. In a very short time, 
wherever tioops or individuals moved 

* The Uliepls, inlnibiiiri^ the hilly eoiintiips, 
had all In-en rolibeis .ind cHtile-bneiB tinii* mit »f 
mind. Wf believe they bad never been known 
as anyttiiiig ebe, siiiee the Kajiioots fir'll con 
qiiered then connirv and diove them to the lulls, 
as the Stoasenach <lro\e the Gael. “ Tlu* fiiMi 
measure I tools for the reform of the llheels,” 
says Sir lohii Malcolm, ‘‘ w.is to raw' a small 
corpsi commanded h\ theirown chiefs; and before 
they had been in the ser\ice one month 1 placed 
them an a ^uard over treasure, which had a sur- 
prisint; eilect, both in raisiiu,' them in their own 
mind*, and in those of the other parts of the 
community. I found an equally good impression 
was produced by my taking, for a peruxl, ns my 
constant attendants, some of the most dei<i>eia(e 
of the plundering chiefs west of the Chumbul.” 
— Memwr of Cmtral India. 
t Id f id. 


they were received wuth cordiality, as the 
friends and protectors of the people. 7\) 
organize the country honourable and in- 
telligent I3ritish ofheers wore sent into 
every part of it. “ The result has been 
fortunate beyond anticipation. The.se 
agents, within their respective cireJos, 
have not only, by their direct intercourse 
with all classes, established great influ- 
ence, hut spread a knowh^dge of our 
character and intentions, wdiieh has in- 
creased re.spect and confidenc(‘; and they 
have in almost all eases succeeded, by the 
arbitration of differences, and the settle- 
ment of local disputes, in prrst rvimj iha 
peace of the conut i if irifhont t/no/is. The 
most exact observance of certain princi- 
ph'S i.s required from these otlieers, and 
their line is very carefully and distinctly 
prescribed. The object has been to es- 
cape every interference with the internal 
adiniiiistrationof the couutrv, beyond what 
the preservation of tJie public* jieace de- 
manded."* In other parts of liulia the 
I'hange was eijually heiiefieial—tJu; Idess- 
iugs derived from the compiest of' the 
Mahratta.s and the extirpation of the 
Ptndarrees were equally ajiparent. As 
Bishop Heber was travelJiug tlirough 
the country in 1824, he overheard a 
conversation among some villagiTs, who 
were comparing tlu; present peaceable 
times with those in which “ Ameer 
Khan and l^appoo Sciiidiali came up 
wdth their horsemen and spoiled all 
the land, and smote all the people, and 
huiiu'd the cities through Mewar and 
Marwar, till tliou comest unto tlie salt 
wilderness.” lie also hoard them say 
that corn liad been gradually getting 
cheaper, and notwithstanding a late un- 
favourable season, was still not so dear as 
it used to he in tlie yeai*s of trouble. The 
kind and warm-hearted prelate adds, 
Wlieii such have been the effects of 
British supremacy, who will refuse to 
pray for the continuance of our Em- 
pire ?”t 


* Memmr of Ceritr.al India. 

■f Indian .Tuuniiil. St>i* also Sir .lolm Malcolm’s 
carefully diawu iiji Instructions to his UfUc^is iu 
Malwa. 
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CIIAPTEK XIV. 

AD.MINISTUATION OF THE MAKQUES8 OF HASTINGS TONCLODED. 


The reputation of tlie British in India 
has Jiovor stood hip;her than at the con- 
clnsioTi of the l^indarrec and Maliratta 
war; and during the four remaining years 
of Lord Hastings’s government the face 
of (Vntral India was changed to an ex- 
tent wliich would have appeared almost 
inc'redihle to any one who had not con- 
templated upon tlie spot the rapi<l progress 
of the cliange, and studied the causes by 
which it was produced. No war had 
Iwgun in a higher motive, or had ended 
in a more positive good to mankind. ** The 
campaign wliieli had just terminated,” 
says Malcolm, ‘‘ was not an attack upon 
a state, or upon a body of men, but upon 
a system. It was order contending against 
anarchy ; and the lirst triiiinpli was so 
complete, that there ceased, almost from 
the moment, to he any who cherished 
hopes of the contest being either pro- 
longed or revived; the victory gained 
was slight, comparatively sjieaking, over 
ariTiies, to what it was over mind. The 
nniver.sal distress, which a series of re- 
volutions must ever generate, had gone 
its circle, and reached all ranks and 
classes. The most bai barons of tho’^e 
who subsisted ou plunder had found that 
a condition of continued uncertainty and 
alarm could not he one of enjoyment. 
The princes, chiefs, and inhabitants of 
the country had neither national feelings, 
confidence in each other, nor any one 
principle of union. When, therct<>re, the 
English Government, too strong to he re- 
sisted, proclaimed every district to be the 
right of its proprietor, on condition of 
his proving himself the friend of peace 
and good order ; and when men found 
that the choice between such a courst\ 
and that of continuing the promoters of 
anarchy, was an option between its friend- 
ship or hostility, all concurred in sub- 


mission. There appeared in a few’ a 
difficulty to compier habit's, but in mme a 
spirit of opposition. The desolated state 
of the country was favourable to the 
change, for it presented an ample field 
for the revival of industry in peaceful 
ocenpatioiis ; but the paramount intUience 
which the results of the war gave to the 
llritish Government over several of the 
native states, was the principal cause of 
that peace and prosperity wbieli eiism*d. 
Our officers were enabled to give shape 
and direction to the efforts of tlu*se states, 
wJiich became an example to others; and 
a tone of improvement was given to every 
province of Central India.”* 

The iiihabitante of the wild provinces 
subject to JScindiah started into prosperity 
as soon as his numerous, restless, ainl 
marauding army was broken up. And 
Scindiali himself was as great a gainer 
as his subjects; for this aimy, and the 
insolent rapacious chieftains who raised 
and commanded it, in reality oppressed 
liiiri as well as the people, and rarely left 
him at liberty to use his owm judgment, 
or act according to his owm wdll. The 
most dangerous of these chieftains w'ere 
now destroyed ; and, aided by the pre- 
sence of English armie.s, by the universal 
discouragement which had fallen upon 
the Mahrattas, and by the confirmed con- 
viction that their old trade of w’ar had 
become an improfitahle trade, Scindiah 
was enabled to disband immense corps 
commanded by insubordinate chiefs, and 
to reduce his army to 13,000 regular in- 
fantry, and 9,000 horse. The saving 
in actual expenditure, from reductions 
alone, was estimated at twenty lacs of 
rupees per annum. At the same time the 
revenues w ere raised forty per cent, by 

♦ Memoir of Central India. 
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tlie restorati({ii of traiKiuillity and order. 
Even the disbanded soldiers returned to 
tlieir native districts, and to their former 
occupation, as cultivators of the w)il. 
The lamp had been altogether extin- 
guished in only a few villages in Scin- 
diah’s dominions, but [many of these 
villages had been reduced to four or five 
families. The voi<ls were rapi<lly filled 
up. In 1817 there was not one district 
heloiigiiig to Scindiah that was not more 
or less in a disturbed state; in 1821 there 
(‘xisted not one enemy to the public peace 
in any of these districts. All the dis- 
tricts wdiich had been wrested from this 
chief by the l^indarrees were restored to 
him : th(' loss of the fortress of Aseergluir 
was nearly all he lost by the w'ar. In the do- 
minions of Ilolkar, where the anarchy and 
(U'vastatiou had been greater, the change 
to good w'as the more striking. Our vic- 
tory at Maheidpoor had scattered Ibrever 
Ihe overgrown army of this state; those 
battalions were never re-emhodied, and 
200 men to guard the palace were all the 
infantry left in the ser\ice of this Mali- 
latta dynasty. Three thousand obedient 
Oiivalry w'ere retained for the policii of 
the country, together with a small park 
of artillery. In less than four years the 
revenues of the state were nearly quadru- 
pled ; and the expenses of eollectioii were 
liroiight down from forty to filleeii per 
eent. The rapid restoration of the roof- 
less and deserted villages has been iiien- 
iioned. The increase of population in 
the towns was surprising. Within the 
short space of three years, Indore, a city 
ill the province of IMalwa, the capital of 
the Ilolkar family, was changed from a 
desolate town to a flourishing capital, con- 
taining eighty or a hundred thousand iii- 
hahitaiits ; for not only did those families 
return which had fled in the troublous 
times, hut the inhabitants of other towns 
and districts migrated in large uumlKn-s, 
and settled in Indore. The young prince, 
wdio was secured on the inusiiud by Bri- 
tish poAver, abandoned the custom of his 
predecessors, of alw’ays residing in camp, 
and fixed his residence in this thriving 
capital. Other states and territories par- 
ticipated in these advantages. The Gras- 
sias, the Soudwarrees, the Gonds, as well 
as the Bheels and other hereditary and pro- 


fessional rohbei-s, were rapidly 6ui)presscd. 
When the British armies first entered 
Central India, and even in 1818, the 
country along the hanks of the Nerbiidda, 
and in the V'^indhya mountains, which 
stretch from the province of Bahar to 
Cape Comorin, was not safe for even 
tr<H)ps to pass; and till the end of the 
same year, wlien a British cantonment 
was established at Mow, the nibhers con- 
liiuietl their depredations. All these bauds 
Avere repressed, and the most vicious aud 
depiaved among them Aiere gradually 
made sensible of the blchsings attending a 
better coiirsi" of life. From the territories 
of Boi)atil to those of Gii/erat, along the 
right bank of the Nerhiidda, and from 
Ilindia to the country of IhirAvannee, on 
the left hank of that river, a spirit of in- 
dustry and improNernent Avas introduced. 
New villages rose everywhere, and forests 
which had long been deemed impene- 
trahlc were fast (deared, on account of the 
profit derived from the timber reqttired 
to rebuild villages, tow ns, cities. Between 
.laum aud Maiidoo the Bheels began to 
cultivate o\ery sj)ot, aud their Iiamlets 
rose with a raj)idity tljat promised an 
early and complete change in the whole 
face of that district, and in the manuei s of 
its inhabitants.* Bishop Heber thought 
that he discovered a hankering among the 
“ hill people” after tlieir old modes of 
life, and that there were many of the 
Bheels who still sighed afb*r their late 
anareliy, and exclaimed, amid the com- 
forts of a i)eaccal)le government, 

•* fJive us our wildnrss and our M()od->, 

Our huts and c.ivrs agmu ” 

An English party travelling from Mow 
observed some Bheel-s looking eanu stly 
at a large drove of bullocks wlileh uere 
drinking at a ford. ITjion being asked 
wdietlier theise oxen belonged to him, one 
of the Bheels replied, “ No; but a good 
part of them W'ould have been ours by 
this time, if it were not for y^ou Engli.sh, 
wdio will let nobody thrive hut your- 
selves !”t But ill jiroponioii as an effi- 
cient police was established, aud roads 
(those grand means of civilization) were 
openefi tlirough the country, the Avild 

Malcolm, Memoir of Ceritial Iiidi.i 

^ f liuluui J'uurual. 
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moiintaiu lihccls were kept in check, and 
gradually brought within tlie pale of law 
and civilized life. But for the advance of 
British armies into ('entral India, these 
ver^ Blicels would s(K)n have attracted 
notice as a substantive power, for they 
had already ac([uii'ed an ascendency over 
several petty native states, and neither 
Mahrattas nor Patans, neither Arabs nor 
any other kind of force at the disposal of 
the native potentates of Central India 
would have veiituretl to attack them in 
their mountains, where no booty was to 
be expected, where nothing was to be 
got but liard blows. 

Sir John Malcolm coinpletcHy sue- 
cei'ded in clearing the country of Arabs 
and Meckranees, a desperate set of ad- 
venturers from Meckran, in Pt raia, who, 
ill many instances, had made tlieiuselves 
perfectly independent of the native Indian 
chiefs whom they pretended to serve; 
and all the petty chieftains were warned 
that to retain any of these des]»eradocs as 
mercenaries, or to attempt to bring any 
of them back to tlie country, would be 
considered as oejuivalent to a declaration 
of hostility against the British (iovern- 
ment. All other classes of mercenaries, 
or of ruffians, who looked only to sword 
and spear for their support, were dis- 
missed. Never was the reign of terror 
and anarchy more complete than in 181 7. 
No contrast can be greater than what was 
presented in 1821. The natives were 
happier then than afterwards ; for the 
recollection of the dangers and miseries 
they had recently endured increased the 
enjoyment of present security and good 
government. “Take it all in all,” con- 
tinues Malcolm, s])eaUing of the period of 
1821, “ there never was a country where 
the industrious classes of the population 
were better pleased with their condition 
than they now are; nor is this feeling 
much checked by the moody turbulence 
of the military classes, who have been 
deprived of their occupation. Almost all 
those who were actually natives of the 
(iountry have been, in one way or other, 
considerwl; while a great proportion of 
the foreign mercenaries, who constituted 
the chief part of the disbanded armies, 
have been com [wiled to leave it ; nor will 
these mercenaries ever return to ^isturb 


its peace, while the measures and prin- 
ciples by’ which tlie salutary change has 
been elfected are preserved and sup- 
ported.”* 

At Poonah, and generally in the domi- 
nions of the ex-Peishwa, Bajee Kao, 
changes and reiorms equally salutary 
were introduced, prineqully through the 
management of the HoiiountMe Mouiit- 
stiiart Elphinstone, who had the genius of 
a true legislator, and all the generous 
sympathies of a philanthropist. By the 
conquest of the Poonah territory, the 
British dominion and possessions were 
extended along the western coast from 
the northern iKiumiary of the small ]>ro- 
viiice of Goa to the moutlis of the Tap- 
tee ; and inland to the long-established 
western frontier of the Nizam, from tlie 
junction of the Wiiixlah and Toombudra 
to the junction of the Wagoor and Tap- 
ttHi. Such jilaoes in Caiideish belonging 
to tlic Holkar Mahrattas as fell within 
these bounds were ceded to the British 
by the treaty of Mundissoor, which Sir 
John Malcolm had concluded after the 
splendid victory at Maheidpoor. Some 
other territories south of the Sautpoora 
range of hills were also yielded. By 
exchanges with the Guicowar Kajah, 
and by arrangements with some minor 
princes, a continuous, uninterrupted do- 
miuion was obtained from Bombay to 
Calcutta and from Madras to Bombay. 
The fonner Mahratta war having been 
attended with the similar advantage of 
continuous dominion between Madras 
and Calcutta, the communication be- 
tween the three presidencies might now 
be considered as complete. f Mr. El- 
phinstone continued as Commissioner at 
Poonali until 1819, when he became 
Governor of Bombay. J This elevation, 

* {’eiitial India. 

+ Colonel Valeiitinu Hlacker. 

j The ofliro of Go\eriior of Bombay having 
lieoome vacant hv the resignation of Sir Evan 
Nepean, Mr. Catiuiug, as Prcsitlent of the Boaid 
of Control, intimated to the Couit of Directois 
his readiness to cuntUm the seleeium of one of 
those eminent Bcr^a1lt8 of tlie Company who had 
so higlily distinguishwl themwlves The Diiectors 
appreci.ilcd tliis mark of coiifidonce, and made 
choice of tne Hon. Mountstuart FUphiiisloiie, who 
was nominated (iovernor of Bombay in Oclolior, 
l 8 iH . — Hubert * Rise and Progieas of ilie Biilish 
Power in India.’ 
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however, did not deprive Poonsjh and the 
ceded districts in ^at direction of his 
valuable services, for those new posses- 
sions were wisely annexed to theltombay 
presidency, to the territories of which 
they are adjacent. On quitting Poonah 
Mr. Elphinstone addressed to the supreme 
government at Calcutta a coinprehensive 
report on the aifairs of that country, re- 
citing what had been done, and what 
there remained to do ; contrasting the 
present condition of the native inhabitants 
under the rule of the (company with their 
condition under the Peishwa, and in a 
most enlightened and most genennis spirit 
urging the supreme government to perse- 
vere in the good work which had been 
begun.* ** This report is one of the many 
admiraf)le state papers which ought to be 
diligently perused by every Europi‘an 
servant of the (‘oinpany, whether mili- 
tary or civil. No servant of that Com- 
pany, no governor or governor-general, 
that Iiad yet visited the shores of India 
was so well qualified as Mr. Klphinstone 
to govern the natives, or so full of truly 
liberal and lofty principles of government. 
He went to India a stripling, ai d heneviT 
once quitted the country (except to go 
into Afghanistan) for the long space of 
thirty years, during the whole of which 
time he had lieeu constantly and success- 
fully employed, either in jiublic business 
or in adding to his store of knowledge. 
Nor was there, we believe, in all tliat 
time a single individual that approached 
him, native or European, but was im- 
pressed with a sense of his ability, genius, 
humanity, generosity, and most manly 
lionesty and urbanity. f May his shining 

• See * Report on the Territorie.^ conquertMl 
from tlie iVisliw.i, by the Hon. Mouutstuart 
Elphinstone.’ ^ 

f 'I’o bestow ciilogiums on a eodUmparary — 
and long may Mr. Elphinstone live to deserve 
them and to diaiegnrd them — is apt to excite in- 
vidious remarks But Biihop Heher, who kuew 
Mr. Elphinstone bettei than we do, and who was 
more rap.ible of estimating his inerits, is no 
longer a living confemiHirary, and ni.iy be quoted 
on this point. The following pu^sage*) were 
written in his Journal when the bisiiopwastnking 
Iti.ive of Bombay and of its noble governor, but 
they were not published until after tlie giave had 
closed on the writer of them. 

** I have enjoyed, in the unremitting kiutlness, 
the splendid hospitality, and agi'eeuble ocaiersa* 


exani])le tend to destroy all that remains of 
two monstrous and vulgarizing fallacies : 

tioii of Mr. Klphiiistoiie, the greatest pleasure of 
the kind which 1 have ever enjoyed either in 
India or in Euiope. 

“ Mr. Elpliiiihtone is, in every respect, an ex- 
traoidiii.iry m.ni, possessing great activity of body 
and mind, remarkable talent foi and applic.ition 
to public husiiicns, a love of litcr.iture, und a de- 
gree of almost iiniversil iufoiination. siuh as [ 
have met with in no oilier person similarly situ- 
ated, and manners and conversation of the most 
amiable und imeie..tnig eharacter. While he bau 
seen more of India .iinl the fid|oiiiiiig counliiea 
than any man now' living, and has Ih'cu eiignired 
in .aet've ])oliticiil , and sometimes military, duties 
since the ane ot eightemi, he has found time not 
onlv to ciihivaie the l.iiiguages of Iliiidostan and 
iVisia, but to preserve and extend his acquaint- 
ance with the tJieek and T.itiii clu'isics, with the 
Fretieh and It.iliari, with all the elder and moie 
distinguished English wiiiers, and with tlie cm lerit 
and popular hteiatnreol the diiv, both in ]ioetiv, 
history, politics, and jiolitic.il economy. ^VltIl 
these lemaik.ilile aecomplishnients, and iiotwitli- 
standing a temperance amounting to rigid al’Sti- 
uence, he is fond of society ; and it is a common 
sul)|eet of siirini>e w itli his fi lends at what lionra 
of ihe day or night he finds time for tlu‘ acipiiHi- 
tioii of knowledge, llis pohev, so far as India la 
eoneerned, appealed (o me p.irliciilarly wise and 
lilieial ; and he is evidently attached to, and 
thinks well 01 , the country and its inhabitants. 
His public measures, in their general teiidciiey, 
evince u steady wish to improve their I'resent 
coiuliiiori. No government in Indi.i pays so 
inucli attention to scliools and public institutions 
lor education. In none aie the taxes lighter; 
and in the adinui miration of justice to the natives 
m their own langiinges, m the establishment of 
Punchaets, iii Ihe degim* in whicli he employs 
the natives in oflicial situatiuua, and the coiinte- 
nance and familiarity winch he extends to all the 
nativi*s of rank who appioach him, he seems to 
have reduced to practice almost all the icfoinis 
which had struck me as most recpiiitxl in ilic 
systems ot government pursued in those ])ro- 
vinccs of our E.islern empire which 1 h.id pre- 
viously visited. Ills ]iopiiliirity ( though to such 
a feeling there may he individual exciqUions) 
ap]>eais little less reinarkahle than his tileuts 
and acquhemenU ; and 1 was struck by the le- 
niark 1 once heard, that ' all other piiiilic men 
had their enemies and Iheir friends, their admirers 
and their as]>er8ers, but that of Mr. Elphinstone 
eveiybody spoke highly ’ Of his munificence— 
for his hbei.tlity amounts to tliiii — I had he.ird 
much, and knew suine instances myself. 

“ With regard to the free laess, I was curious 
to know the motives or apprelieiisioiis which in- 
duced Mr. Elphinstone to he so decidedly op}>os<.'d 
to it lu tins country. In discussing this topic lie 
was always open and candid, acknowledged that 
the dangers escribed to a* free piessiii ludiiX had 
been exaggerated ; but spoke of the exceeding lu- 
oouvemence, and even danger, which arose Irora 
the disunion and dissension' which political di«- 
cussion piuduced among the Europenu ofticeis at 
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1. That a Governor nmst have the niaii- 
iiers of a pasha, or that a man high in office 
must support his dignity with coldness, 
reserve, and haughtiness. 2. That the 
love and pursuit of literature are incom- 
patible with the spirit and proper conduct 
of business. Warren Hastings di<l not 
live to be gladdened hy the intelligence 
of these happy results, dying in the 
month of August, 1818, before the Mah- 
ratta and Pindarree war was quite 
iinished ; hut he lived long enough to 
know the bold and successful course the 
Marfpiess of Hastings was puisuing, and 
to rejoice in tlie brightening prospect that 
was opening throughout India. l)own to 
the very last inonients of his life, the re- 
cluse of Daylesford busily occupied his 
mind with these subjects and the destinies 
of the empire which he had so long go- 
verned and in part created ; aiul the 
nearest of his friends, who best knew 
what would please the octogenarian, con- 
tinued to talk or correspinid with him 
about the great events that were toking 
place in Hiudustan almost to the very 
day of his death. These friends seom to 
have felt that nothing pleased him better 
than hearty praises of the conduct of the 
Marquess of Hastings.* 

(hiVi'wiit ht.Uioiis; the enih.irrus'smont orca- 
hiontul to i^ovcrninent hy the oxpO'un* .uul can- 
vass of iill thi'ir ine.i'iiiies hy Uii‘ t.entuli innl 
(hi'icchi of a neA\spap«M , atitl his piefcroiice of 
decnlisl and vigorous to hall measures, wheie miy 

less that his oinnuni ami expein-nre are the 
BtroiiKcst presumptions which 1 liave yet met 

with in Irnonr of tlie censorsliip Mi. 

Elphinstiine is one of the ablest and most amiable 
men 1 ever met with.” — Indian Jaiunnl. 

* We have before us an unpublished letter 
written from tlie India House, fjeadeiifiall Street, 
by' Nalh'iniel Itrassey Ilalhcd, and dated the ITith 
of .Inly, ISIS, only a month and eij^lit days lie- 
fore Warren Hastin^fs’s death, llalhed'a eccen- 
triciticK, and his temporary monomania about 
llrothers, the proph<‘t, had not allected his genius 
or his learning', or his kindness of heart. In this 
letter he says, and we think very touchingly and 
lieaiilifully ; — 

“ The immotlerate heat of the present season 
affeets me with feelin^^s which I cun compare to 
nothing' hut the overpowerinjjf iiiilueiice of the 
tropical sun when I landed in Calcutta, in July, 
1784 - four and thirty years n/fo ! You were then 
at Lucknow, occupied on the most important 
state concerns, to whicli the present prosperity 
of the Company’s empire owes its principal 
foundation ; and your country — however un- 


The Marquess of Hastingsdiad no more 
saved money by being governor-general 

f^rateful its executive government may have 
proved— testifies, in the universal respect, es- 
teem, and admiral ion of all its w isest and wor- 
thiest members, its full conviction in the sag.acity 
of your measures, and its ^^ratitiide for the ever- 
lasting obligations you have <'ftnferred on it. 
Then, as ninv, 1 looked towards you, f'^om the dis- 
tance at which I was placed, as the Cn. osiire of 
all mv worldly wishes; yon then — almost unso- 
licited — showered down on my unwortliy bend 
the blessing of a comfortable independence — tlie 
summit of all mv hopes .and desiii-s; you now, 
by the magnaniiiiil y of vonr self-resignation, and 
the high example of a most dignified retirement, 
under a condemns siip(‘norily to the ordinary ob- 
jects of luimari ambition — rank and power, teach 
me from .ifar to Iiear disappointments with pa- 
tience, and to look within lor that peace of mind 
and nnrepimng indiHmence to external things 
which the woiM cannot give, and which is worth 
incomparably mon* than .ill it has to bestow. So 
f.ir, therefore, you and I, my dear Sir, st.-ind pre- 
cisely in the same eomparative relation to each 
other, as when 1 h.ui all the fervour of youth, and 
yon nor a sym|)tom of age but wh.it arose irom 
unusual powois of intellect matured by uncom- 
mon ojiportunities of expciience Here we still 
are, with the belovial partners of onr existence — 
the dear and sympathetic slmrers of all our vi- 
cissitudes, still, thank God ! both in the inclma 
lion and c.apai.ity of douhling our comforts, of 
alleviating onr giief-., and of brightening our 
autumn of life with the inv.aluahle siinsliine of 
conjugal allection ! but when we. look around 
us — Who or wh.it is there lemaiiiijig ol that re- 
mote period, to whom or which a similar obseiva- 
tion will npply '' We almost nlane can say— 

* Tempora mu'tantnr — nos non 7nutnmnr in illis.' 
Where are the members of iftnir council, where 
tin* conteinpor.iry judges and all the higlier 
functionaries? Gone with the century we have 
left liehind us, or Mink into perpetual obliMon. 
Tlie great and potent of the pre'.ent day, both 
here and in India, are juniors to us both. Even 
the Marquess of Ilastings (O nonieii niiuquam 
satis vener.mdnm !) was asclioolbov under me .it 
II ain»w Yet to that period and to all its con- 
comitant circimisUnces, niv memory carries me 
h.iek with a fidelity that makes it seem hut os 
yesterday; and thus it continues its exnctiuidc 
down to the epoch of February, 178.') - when m>o 
hothy hut y^jiiectding, qualis somjier, left the 
reiriorii eteWfxed in the Maliabharat, for evi'r ! 
All the subsequent lapse of years alTects me but 
as a dieam. Its very calamities aie almost be- 
come visionary, and I would fain p<*isiiaile my- 
self that oven the iniquities of the impeachment 
itself are little sliort of problemaiical, hut there, 
alas ! — 

•I’udet hiBC opprobna tanta 
Vlt dici potuHse, et non potui.sse refelli V ” 

— From a collection of unpublished letters and 
other manuscripts in the possession of J. Grant, 
Esq., of the East India Company's service (Me- 
dical Department). 

Mr. (vrant derived this collection from Hallied’s 
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of India thati had the Marquess Wel- 
lesley. The splendid appointments of 
the office he had .spent in supporting its 
dignity, in contributing to the public ser- 
vice, or to the welfare of the inhabitants. 
As some acknowledgment for the glorious 
issue of the Pindarrce and Mahratta war, 
the Kast India Company voted his lord- 
ship (jO, ()()()/. for the purchase of an estate, 
to be settled in such manner as might per- 
petuate the memory of his great seiwices.* 
Before that war came to an end a mea- 
.sure Avas adopted by the home govern- 
ment wliich flattered the feelings of the 
officers in tlie Company’s service, and 
Avliich went somewhat to destroy the jea- 
lousy which had so long existed between 
them and tlie officers of the king’s troops. 
Hitherto officers holding the Company's 
commission had been treated as an inferior 
cla.ss of men, and had l)een exclndtHl from 
most of the honours of the military pro- 
fession. But the Prince Regent, in giving 
extension to the Order of tlie Bath, so as 
to include within it more claimants than 
formerly, “ having taken into considera- 
tion the eminent services which have 
been rendered to the empire hy the offi- 
cers in the st^rviee of the Honourable East 
India C/ompany,” avus pleased to order 
that fifteen of the most distinguished 
officers of the said service might be raised 
to the dignity of Knights Commanders of 
the Bath, and that certain other officers of 
the C'ompany should he eligible to he ap- 
pointed Knights ("ompanions. The Mar- 
ipiess of Hastings had the pleasure of invest- 

A\i(U>\v It contains somp very inferestiriff and 
cliaraftorisiir lelteis wnOen by Warren Hastings 
in his old iiye, low»>ther with a ifreal many very 
curious U’ttcra, evsavs, poems, and other papers 
written by IJalhcd a\ dilVerent periods of his life. 
Halhed’s ranfje of auhjeefs is very wide, in- 
cludin'; Oriental mvtholof'y, OneiVtal astro- 
nomy, Oriental law, topics of the day, 

sonnets on Warren Ilnstin^s 8 birthdays, &c. Itc. 
We rc;;ret that we were not sooner acquainted 
with the existence of these papers. They nftord 
.several materials for completing tlie character of 
Hastings; and, for any future biography of Na- 
thaniel Jlrassey Ilalhed, whose strannc character 
is a study for the metaphysician, they ouj;htto 
he consulted. 

* His lordship died at Malta, as sovernor of 
that little island, on the 28th ot Nuvemhei, 

Soon alUt his death the Company voted a further 
sum of 20,000/. for the beuetit of his son and 
successor. 


ing with his own hands the veteran Gene- 
ral David Ochterlony with the insignia 
of Knight Grand Cross of the Bath. The 
ceremony took place in camp at Terwah, 
during the progress of the Mahratta war, 
on the 2t)tli of March, 1818. “ Sir David 
Ochterlony,” said the govenior-general, 
y'^oii have obliterated a distinction pain- 
ful for the officers of the 1 lonourablc Com- 
pany, and yon have opened the door for 
your brothers in arms to a reward, which 
their recent display of exalted spirit and 
iiivincililc intrepidity jiroves could not 
he more deservedly extended to the 
officers of any army on earth."* 

His lordship did not dispatch so many 
embassies to Eastern poti'iitates as Lord 
Minto had done, yet lie sent missions to 
Siam and Cocliin China, under Mr. John 
Crawfnrd, formerly an assistant-surgeon 
on the Bengal establishment ; Doctor Fin- 
layson, the naturalist, accompany ing the 
mission. And, like the preceding missions, 
if this one did no other good, it produced 
us some curious and good voliiim*s of 
trav'cls, and an addition to our knowledge 
of this part of Asia.f Many of onr em- 
bassies in Europe have been attended Avith 
less solid advantages. 

During this administration other mea- 
sures w’ere carried into execution wliieli 
were not so niiieb to the tiste of the 
veriior-general. ’fhe natives of Java 
and of tlie other islands of the Eastern 
ArchijK'lago, of which Ave had taken pos- 
session, were beginiiing to improve, and 
to enjoy happiness under our dominion, 
when our ministers ami diplomatists in 
JCurope agreed to give them hack to the 

• ‘ Calcutta (iovcinmeiit (J.i«’Ue ’ Ochterlony 
li.itl nuMitod the disliiietiou hy his hrilhaut eon- 
iluet in Ihe Ni*p.iul wir, and by his very loii^ and 
iininten'uptcd service lu tiie couutiy. He liad 
.it this time been cotimiliTfibly more than loily 
ye.irs in India, and Iiiid hci'vi'tl uuder Colonel 
’cttiee, Sir Eyre l.'oott', and the adventurous 
Pophnm. 

■f Tlic Mission tr, Si.ini and Hue, tlie capital of 
Cochin China, in the joais JS2J-2, fioni the 
Journal of the late (ieorge Fiiiluyson. Ewi., Sur- 
ueou and Nidiir.ilist to tlie Mihsioti; with a 
demoir of Mie Auihor, bv Sir Thora is Statnioid 
Kaflies, F.R S liOiidoii, 1825. And Mr. 

Jrawlurd's own account ol the embassy, or * Jour- 
nal of an Kmlinssv fiom the fJoveriior-Oenerul of 
ndi.a to tlic Courts of Siam and Cochin-China, 
•xhibitmg a View of the actual State of thui>c 
KingdoniK,’ London, 1828. 
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Dutch in the re-settUng treaties which 
followed the downfall of Bonapai'te. 
Many of the islanders implored to be 
allowed to remain under our flag ; many 
vowed that they would emigrate, quit 
houses and lands, and undergo any ex- 
tremity rather than submit again to the 
harsh rule of the Dutch ; but nothing was 
left to the discretion of the governor- 
general or of Wr Stamford Itaflles, the 
able governor of Java: the sense of 
the treaties was clearly expreSvSed, and 
they were bound to obey them to the 
letter. It was, as we have said, ex- 
pedient and just tliat Kngland should 
give hack some of her eoiiquest«:, and tliat 
Holland should be restored to some of her 
former colonial greatness; but still it 
was hard to transfer the natives of these 
islands, who had a right to expect that 
some provisions would be made for their 
interests, to their hard taskmasters the 
Dutch, without one stipulation being 
made in their favour. It is true that 
such articles of treaties are apt to be dis- 
regarded by tlie party put in possession 
of the sovereignty, yet still there is a 
grace in good intention, and a propriety 
in making them. 

During the five years that he had been 
governor of Java, Katfles had really done 
wonders for the country, which he more 
than any otlier man had annexed to our 
enqiirc. He had courted the society of 
the natives, inviting them to his house, 
and treating them with consideration, 
kindness, and confidence. Hence, wliere- 
ever he went he obtained the best local 
information fi'om the best sources, and 
there was nothing tliesc people would 
not do for him. He entered heart and 
soul into whatever he considereii likely 
to advance the civilization of the natives, 
and never considered his own success, or 
even the prosperity of the establishment 
intrusted to his management, apart from 
the prosperity of the people. Six mil- 
lions of inhabitants were benefited by his 
wise and liberal nile. The onerous mo- 
nopolies, the invidious restrictions on 
trade, the system of slavery, received 
many a shake at his hands, though the 
time had not yet come for the alxilition 
of these things. He chanced to be in 
England when he learned that Java was 


to be restored to its former., masters and 
oppressors the Dutch, whose illiberal 
policy speedily undid all the good he 
had done. He pleaded the cause of the 
Javanese as long as there was any hope 
of being of service to them, or of cou- 
viiiciiig the Dutch that a more gentle 
government and increased profits from 
the colony would go hand in li'iud ; and 
when every hope of this kind was gone, 
he constantly and deeply regretted tlie 
hard fate of those ihkinders.* ( knnjuest is 
not so hard to a people as the being trans- 
ferred against their will from one power to 
another by a piece of parchment. But the 
Javanese had not been coiniiiercd liy our 
arms; it was only the Dutch in Java that 
we had c^mquered ; and in the short war 
the Javanese had assisted us, mainly out 
of dislike to their old masters, but partly 
through our assurances that they should 
enjoy more happini‘ss and pros[)erity 
under our rule. It being, however, de- 
termined, at Sir Stamford’s recomm'enda- 
tion, to keep possession of Bencoolen in 
Sumatra, he was himself named governor 
of that settlement. He arrived at Su- 
matra in the spring of 1818 , and forth- 
with began to explore the interior of the 
island — ,'i wilderness, aliounding in ele- 
phants, rhinoceroses, tigers, and other 
wild beasts, and hitherto little known to 
Europeans. Here also he devoted his 
attention to the erecting of schools for 
the natives, and to the devising such laws 


• Sir Stamfonl Itifllles, lu*ing in Engl.ind in 
1817, vnited the ('ontiuent, chiellv for the pur- 
pose of obtaining an interview with the King of 
Holland, and making somu ropreseiitatioiiH to Ins 
iii.i)e8tv in behalf of the inatives of Jnv.i. He met 
w'itii great attention, and had the honour to dine 
with the king. “ But,*' he adds, “ although they 
were veiy conanmnieativo rei^anlms their Kaslern 
colonies, 1 regiet to say that, notwithstandiiiK the 
king himself, and hi-, leading minister, seem to 
me wealthy, they have too great a hankering 
lifter profit, and immf dmte ]irofit, for any liberal 
syatem to thrive under them.” It was this rage 
for xminadinte protlt, their low opinion of the 
natives, awl their consequent preference of coer- 
cion to persuasion, that marie llio Dutch about the 
very worst of colonists. And otber nations or 
peoples besides their 8ub.iects in the Indian archi- 
pelago may complain that— 

“ In matters of commerce the fault of the Dutch 

Is giving too little and .iskiiig loo much.'’ 

See Mr. Canning's Rhymed Dispatch, to our 
minister at thiJ Hague, on the Reciprocity Systom. 
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and regulations as miglit extend tlieir 
trade, give st*ciirity to their property, put 
an end to the horrible svstem of piracy, 
and induce habits of industry and social 
order, Ihit what he had predicted to the 
governor-general in India and to our mi- 
nisters at home, came to pass; the re- 
stored Dutch not only ground the faces 
of the natives, but also obstructed our 
trade and threatened to shut us out of 
those Eastern seas altogether, which they 
were almost enabled lo do, as Malacca 
had been restored to tbcni, as well as the 
islands, and they thus held the keys 
both of tlie Straits of Malacca and the 
Straits of Sunda. This was intolerable to 
a mail who was ardent for the good of his 
country and for the extension of free 
trade, and who had devoted the primest 
years of his life to the study of the native 
resources and capabilities of the Eastern 
Archipelago. Eaffles determined to go 
to Calcutta, and there confer with the 
goverftor-genernl. He embarked in a 
very small country vessel, the first which 
was" ready, and wliich swarmed w'ith cen- 
tipedes and scorpions: the crazy craft 
■was upset in the middle of the night upon 
a samlbank at the month of the Hooghly, 
and he narrowly escaped drowning. After 
some hesitation, arising out of the nature 
of our treaties with the King of Holland, 
tlie Manpiess of Hastings agreed in the ex- 
pediency of ceding to the Dutcli some of 
our pretentions in Sumatra, and of taking 
up a new position which should secure a 
free trade with the Archipelago and China 
tJirough the Straits of Malacca, leaving to 
the Dutch the exclusive command of the 
Straits of Sunda. The marciuess more- 
over, who had previously censured some 
part of Kaffles’s spirited conduct in a col- 
lision with the Dutch governor of Java, 
now' declared that conduct “ to have been 
dictated by the purest spirit of patriotism, 
and to have been such tliat, in the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed, he 
could not "well have acted otherwise.” 
There was no time to lose; if the two 
only passages to the Eastern Archipelago 
were once secured by the Dutch, nothing 
blit actual force would obtain for the 
Hritish trader ingress to its thousand 
isles, and even our passage to China 
might be impeded. Kaffles -svriiited 


neither people nor territory; all that he 
asked was permission to anchor a liiie-of- 
hattle ship and hoist the English flag at 
the mouth of the Sti-aits of Malacca ; and 
by this the trade of England would lie 
secured, the monopoly of the Dutch 
biHiken. A better ship than that ■which 
had brought him to Calcutta wsis placed 
at his disposal, and, proceeding to Penang, 
and thence down the Straits of Malacca, 
Sir Stamford, on tlie 29th of February, 
1819, hoisted the Hritish (lag at Singa- 
poor, an island in the Straits of Malacca 
off Point Pomania, in the direct route to 
China.* On the 2()th of Febniaiy full 
possession was taken of the little island 
under a treaty concludeil with the 'i’omo- 
gong, or native cliiid’. It does not appear 
that the Dutch ever had any settlement 
or exercised any authority over the is- 
land. On examination it w as fouml to he 
large r than our maps and charts indi- 
cated, f yet tlie total jiopiilation of the 
isle did not exceed one hundred and fifty 
jiersons, of whom one-fifth were (''hiiiese. 
'Fhere were, how ever, remains of temples 
and other structures, which indicated 
that it had once lu'en thickly peopled. 
Sir Stamford Iiad visited the place before, 
and his quick eye bad caught at a glance 
all the advantages which it afiTordod, and 
all the benefits to eoinmerce, to free trade, 
and civilization, which miglit be deriM-d 
from its permanent occupation. 

Independently of the free access it gave 
to the Malays and to the vaiied and en- 
terprising population of the Archipelago, 
the situation of Singapoor was peculiarly 
favourable for its liccoining the entrepot 
to which the native mariners of Siam, 

' Mfnn)ir of the bile nnd I’ulilir Si-rvices of 
Sir niom.iB Stain fold R.ifllr'j, Ae lU his Widow . 

f Uiir soitlement consists of tlie island of 
poor, luid aUoiit fifty little islets dispersed lu tlie 
sea south iind e.ist ot tlie iiiiiieijial island, or in 
what is culled the Straits of Sin^npoor Altoaelher 
the territories of the settlement emhraro a cir- 
cumferenee of about 100 miles, nidudiiijv the 
strnils, See.— Penni/ ('yclitprfdni. 

J Waller Plamillou. ‘ l-icst India Ctuetleer.’ 
Six hundred years Iw'fore the IlntiNli fl.ig was 
hoisted, 8in^'i4.i nor had been the iluiuishiiif> capital 
of a Malay siiitan. 

Sir Stamford Raffles informs ns, that but for 
his Malay studies, and his iiiteioouise with the 
Malay peo]>le, he hIiouUI li.iidlj h.i\c known lh.it 
hiich a place exisieil ; not orih'fhe Ennipcim, Uit 
the Indian world also, being ignorant about it., 
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Camboja, Chiampa, Cochin China, and 
China itself might annually resort. It is 
to the Straits of Siugapoor that their 
mcTchauts are always bound in the first 
instance ; and if on their arrival in them 
they find a market for their goods, and 
the means of purchasing what they want, 
they have no inducement to proceed to 
the more distant, unhealthy, and expen- 
sive Dutch port of llatavia. The passage 
from China can be made in less than six 
days, and in the favourable monsoon the 
passages to the coast of Borneo, to Penang, 
&c. are proportionately sliort.* The har- 
bour of Siugapoor affords safe anchorage 
at all seasons. Charmed witli his new 
infant colony. Sir Stamford wrote — “ The 
lines of the old city and of its defences are 
still to be traced, and within these ram- 
parts the British union now waves un- 
molested. Siugapoor is everything we 
could desire; it will soon rise into im- 
portiince ; and with this single station I 
would undertake to counteract all the 
plans of Mynheer; it breaks the spell, 
and they ore no longer the exclusive s^ 

vereigns of the Eastern seas This 

place possesses an excellent harbour, and 
everything that can be desired for a 

British port Wc have commanded 

an intercourse with all the ships passing 
through the straits. We are witliin a 
week’s sail of China, close to Siam, and 
in the very seat of the Malayan enipire.”t 
The founder clearly foresaw the future 
fortune and the rapid rise of his little 
colony. It had not been established four 
months ere it received an accession of 
population exceeding 5000, principally 
industrious Chinese, whose numbers kept 
constantly and steadily increasing. “It 
is a child of my own,” said he, with 
honest pride, “ and I have made it what 
it is. You may easily conceive with what 
zeal I apply myself to the clearing of 
forests, cutting of roads, building of 
towns, framing of laws, &c.”t “ It bids 

fair to be the' next port to Calcutta ; all 
we want now is, the certainty of per- 


* tfainilton, Eiist India Gazetteer, 
t Letter from Sir SUimford Kafilea to Mr. 
Maraden (the late venerable hiatorian of Sumatra 
and able editor of Miircu Oolo’a travela), in Mu* 
nioira of Sir Stamford, by hia Widow, 
j; Letter to the Duchess of Somerset, in id. 


manent possession, and this, of course, 
depend.^ on authorities beyond our con- 
trol. You may take my word for it, this 
is by far the most important station in 
the East ; and, as far as naval superiority 
and commercial interests are concerned, 
of higher value than whole continents of 
territory.”* His law-making and his 
regulations for trade were all in a high 
and generous spirit, calculated to intro- 
duce the general principles of good go- 
vernment, to benefit the neighbouring 
peoples, to check slavery and destroy 
monopoly, and to elevate the character of 
tlie British nation. If he could not do all 
he wished, it was no fault of his, nor owing 
to any lack of exertion. “ The utmost 
possible freedom of trade,” said he, “ and 
equal rights to all, with protection of 
property and person, are the object’s to be 
attained, and 1 shall sjiarc no jiaiiis to 
establish such laws and regulations as 
may be most conducive to them. la 
Java I had to remodel, and in deyng so 
to remove the rubbish ami iuciimhrances 
of two centuries of Dutch mal-admiiiis- 
tration ; here 1 have an easier task — and 
the task is new.”t In little more than 
three years Siugapoor grew into a large 
and populous town, containing 10,000 
inhabitants of nearly all nations, and 
nearlyjjl actively engaged in commercial 
pursuit. Two yeui*s after this, or at the 
end of 1824, the fixed inhabitants num- 
bered 12,000, about 5000 being Malays, 
4000 Chinese, and 1000 natives of the 
Deccan or of Hindustan. In the course 
of this year Baflles’s fears that he might 
be robbed of his “ political child ” were 
ended. The Dutch bad claimed the 
island, and had made a loud outcry against 
our taking possession of it. Jn a portion 
of the British cabinet there was an in- 
clination to defer to the King of Holland, 
or an indifference (resulting from ig- 
nordnee) as to the new colony, where the 
fiag of free trade floated as conspicuously 
as our national banuor ; but Mr. Canning, 
then president of the Board of Control, 
was more sensible to the value of liaf- 
fies’s creation, and at his instance a select 
committee was appointed to enable him 

• Letter to — — , in id. 

t Lottor to the Diichees of Somerset, in id. 
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to meet tbe Dutch commissioners, to imt 
an end to uncertainty and to angry dis- 
cussions, and to conclude a treaty which 
should at a1 1 events establish our undisputed 
right to Singapoor— a right which was 
fully acknowledged in a treaty concluded 
witli the Sultan of Malacca, under whom 
the Tomogong, or native chief, had held the 
island. And, after protracted negotiations, 
the business was settled by the treaty of 
1 824, by which tlie old and poor Dutch 
settlements on the continent of India, with 
Malacca, and the undisputed right to Sin- 
gapoor, were ceded to the Hritish govern- 
ment, in exchange for Uencooleii, together 
with all our other possessions or preten- 
sions in the island of Sumatra, an island 
1050 miles ill length by 1<)5 of average 
breadth, a count! 3' rich in all the boun- 
ties of nature, aud reejuiring nothing but 
a good and wise government to be con- 
verted into a most tloiirishiiig enii>jre. In 
this treaty of the 17th of March, 1824, 
we recognised the odious and unwise 
Dutch monopoly in tliQ Spice Islands. 
Whatever was secured to Great Britain in 
tlie Indian Archipelago was mainly owing 
to the perseverance and discernment of 
Sir Stamford ftatfles, who found the 
means of compensating lus country for 
the abandonment of our former con- 
quests.* After this treaty his^olitical 
child thrived and grew more tlBn ever. 
Ill .laiiuary, 182o, 870 Chinese emigrants 
arrived and settled in Singapoor, and in 
February of the same year these were 
followed by 1050 more, the passage-money 
from China being only about live or six 
doilare a head.f In 18. ‘10 the entire po- 
pulation was very nearly 30,000, and the 
increase of trade was fully proportionate. 
In this same year (1830) the shipping of 
all kinds that entered the port amounted 
to 203,574 tons. In fact Singapoor has 
liecorae the London of Southern Asia and 
the Indian Archipelago. All the nations 
that inhabit the surrounding countries 
resort to it with the produce of their 
agricultural and manufacturing industry, 
and take in exchange such goods as are 
not grown or produced in their own 

* Auber, Rise and Pro;;rt‘89 of the British 
Power 111 India. 

f Walter Hamilton, E. Ind. Gazetteer. 


eountrios. All of them find a ready 
market for what tliey bring, and a well- 
stocked market of European goods,* A 
brighter nucleus of civilization was never 
formed in so brief a space of time. Tbe 
Singapoor Institution, established by Sir 
Stamford Raffles, though not yet carried 
out on the extensive plan he contem- 
plated, contained three years ago three 
schools, one English, one Malay, and one 
Tamul. Since then a large Cliinese 
school has been opened, in which Chinese 
youths receive instruction both in Rkig- 
lisli and in their own language and litera- 
ture. Previously to this there were 
several native schools in the town. Pro- 
perly directed, Singapoor may In* made 
the basis of operations far more glorious 
and far more enduring than those of mili- 
tary conquest— it may be made the basis 
of operations for the conquest of ignorance, 
anti-socialism, and superstition. The 
productions of its printing-press are al- 
ready widely diflused in the Malay penin- 
sula, in Sumatra, and in other islands of 
the Archipelago. On the whole it may 
be considered as the least questionabJe 
and purest part of our Eastern enipir(‘: it 
was acquired without blood and w ithout 
intrigue, and it has owed all its im- 
portance to the advantages it confiaTcd 
upon the natives and upon free trade. It 
will give immortality to tl^e name of its 
founder Si» Stamford Raffles. 

If, during the administration of the 
Marquess of Hastings, rich i.*- lauds w-ere 
given up in the east of the Indian ocean, 
in the west tlie c onquest of one great 
island — the reduction of tlie whole of 
Ceylon — was completed; and although 
the anomaly of which the Mai quess 
Wellesley had complained continued to 

• Article ' SiHffapcHir,’ in ' IViiny Cjrlojwrjlia* 

a woik )>articulariy ilistin^ui^hed by ilie excel- 
lence of its Keoi{raphic.il ailicUs. 

“This effect has piirily been produced by the 
wise policy ul declaim^ the harbour of Sm^aptMir 
a free port, in which no export or imput duties', 
uor any anohorage, harbour, nor lighthnuse tecs 
are levied. Tlie effect of this policy was eviilfiit 
even at the beginning of the seuleiiient In the 
flri>t year the exports aiid imports by natne l)uats 
alone exceeded 4,000,000 of dollars; and during 
tlte first year and a half no less than :ii8S9 vessels 
entered a>id cleareil from the pmt, of which 
were owned and commanded by Europeans, nod 
2506 by natives.” — Id., id. 
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exist, and although the king's governor 
of Ceylon was independent of the Com- 
panj^s governor-general of India, still 
the Marquess of Hastings had contributed 
to the achievement by advice and by other 
assistance ; and even if this had not oc- 
curred, the history of Ceylon could not 
well he separated from that of Conti- 
nental India. 

The Dutch were rpiite as unpopular in 
Ceylon as in Java, Sumatra, and the 
Spice Islands, and for precisely the same 
reasons. Tlie people dwelling on the 
coast had rejoiced at the coiKjuebt of tlndr 
settlements by the Knglish, and this la- 
voiirable leaning to us continued, alth(uigh 
our king-apiKiinted governors were gene- 
rally far from being such able men as 
most of the Company-appointed governors 
on tlu* continent, and were very far in- 
deed from anticipating the liberal policy 
and the fn^ trade system of a Wellesley 
or a Raffles. These governors of Oylon 
had not torn up the cinnamon-trees by 
the roots, as their Dutch predecessors had 
done (in order to keep the production 
down to the mark of the immediate de- 
mand, or in order to make cinnamou dear 
by making it rare in the European 
market), but they had laid enormous duties 
upon the produce of the interior, which 
could not be exported without passing 
through their custom-iiouses ; and, among 
other evil things, they bad elapped a duty 
upon salt, which was from 8i)0 to 1000 
per cent, above the cost of its production.* 
The interior of the island, into which 
neither the Portuguese nor the Dutch had 
ever been able to penetrate, was occupied 
by the Kandyans, who lived under an 
independent monarch, and who differ<?d 
essentially in race, language, and habits 
from most of the people who dwelt along 
the coasts.t The people of this inner 

• Cc\lon abounds with salt; e\oryMh(;re alou^ 
the coa‘»ta extousix'e formations of it are found ; 
it rr\stalh/os spontaneously in shallow lakes 
near the sea; but our governors turned ihb 
iiccesuiryof life into a nioiio\)oly, and the ii.itiM's 
could obtiin no salt without pacing their puce 
for it. 

+ The word ‘ kandv’ means a hill or mountain, 
ami the teim ' Kundvan country/ in a physical 
sen-o, mean>> Iiighlauas, or a mountainous icgioii. 
All the interior of the island is mnuntaiuoini and 
very woody ; imd it was in the inaccessible nature 


kingtlom were more fierce and courageous 
than the majority of the peoples of Con- 
tinental India; the king was very abso- 
lute ; the nobles or cliiefs held their lands 
by tenure of service, like our barons under 
the feudal system ; they were bound when 
called upon to join the king at the bead 
of their vassals or followers, each fol- 
lower or soldier being provided with a 
mnsket and fiftecMi days’ provisions, to- 
gether with a chatty, or small earthen 
vessel in which to dress his riir, 8:c. In 
the oastcni side of the kingdom, where 
muskets were yet rare, these vassals were 
frequently armi'd with bows and arrow^s 
or with rude spears. A few cakes made 
of the meal of the natchenny (a species 
of millet), a small quantity of rice, and 
a few cocoa-nuts composed the whole of a 
Kandyan soldier s stock of jirovisions for 
a campaign of fifteen days. At the end of 
this periotl, the army Avas recruited by a 
new requisition. The smiths of the coun- 
try had learned to make eflicient findocks 
and the natives mamifaetured toleralily 
good gunpowder. Saltpetre is found in 
ahundance in the island, and the sulphur 
was procured by importation. Instead of 
lead bullets, they frequently made use of 
pieces of iron rod about an inch long. 
Their tents were lighter than their pro- 
visions!^ leaf of tlic talipot-tree, wdiich 
grows Mwhere so luxurianlly as in Cey- 
lon, and which the natives apply to as 
many uses as the Chinese ajiply the 
bamboo, protected a Kandyan from the 
heat of the sun during the day, and two 
men, by placing the broad mul of their 
gigantic leaves together, might, with the 
aid of a few sticks, form a tent that 
would coinj)letely defend them agiiinst 
rain, and shelter them during the night.* 
The best character of these Highlanders 
is tliat which was drawn of them more 
than a century and a half ago by an 
English mariner, who passed nineteen 


of their country, ami in their ingenious mocie of 
(leftinditig it by wicUcU and stocUaded. that the 
K.LiidyaiiH had been enabled to Tn.iint.iin their 
independence duiin}' the iieailj thiee hundred 
>e<us that dilferent European iinlioiis had bad a 
footiii" on the coasts. 

• Mnnuwiipt llisloiic.i1 Sketch of the Con- 
quest of Ceylon by the English, by Henry Mur- 
sh.ill. Esq., Deputy Inspector General of Mili- 
tary Ilospitala, &c. 
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years of capti-vity among them.* “In 
carriage ami f)ehjiviour the Kandyans are 
grave and stately, in understanding quick 
and apprelieiisiv(‘, in design subtile and 
cj*afty, in discourse courteous, but full 
of flatteries; naturally inclined to tem- 
perance. both in meat and drink, but not 
in chastity ; near and provident in their 
families, commending good husbandry; 
in their dispositions not passionate, nei- 
ther hard to be reconcil(^d again m hen 
angry ; in their promises very unfaithful, 
approving lying in tlieinselves, but not 
liking it in othem ; delighting in sloth, 
deferring labours till urgent noeessity 
constrain them; neat in appaiel, nice in 
eating, and not iniicli given to sleep.’* 
These people had a literatuv<*, and a 
regular succession of historical annals 
reaching back tlirongh many centuries, 
and far more truthful than the historical 
records of riastern nations usually arc. 
All civilization must advance or retro- 
grade ; theirs, lik(' that of all the nations 
of India, had unhappily taken the latter 
course ; except in the us<‘ of arms bor- 
rowed from the JOuropeans, they had ac- 
quired nothing that was new, and liad 
lost much of what -was old: when we 
came in contact with them, they could 
scarcely he saiil to he in a better condition 
than that of semi-harharism. "Jdieir go- 
vernment had been fre(|uently eonviilsed 
by civil w'arsand sanguinary revolutions: 
the Adigars or chiels often rebelled, the 
llirone was often disputed, and mercy was 
never shown to the unsuccessful party. 


* Uoljpit Kiiov, llu* .'inthor of * An ITi^torioiil 
HPi ilion (jf the Island of tli jlon in tin* Eabt 
Indies ’ 

Knox \v:is pii->nn<'r on the coast, and 

r.inu'd up the foiintry, in K’lfiO He Escaped in a 
inaivellons manner in liiVU He jiubhshed his 
aecount of Ovliiii and Ins arhentiires tin* year 
atifr lie armed jii KriKlaud Ft is .tii aMtotll^hil)^ 
l)ook, considering the poor e.iplain's edutalion 
and eirciimstaiices. Tlie nuliiral history of the 
country, its go\ernment, laws, manners, and 
customs, its a^uieulture, &c , arc all tully and 
areiiiatcly detailed, (ientlemeu \nho have re- 
aided many VMrs in l>>lon, and lio were en- 
Ra^fod in the Ln^fhsh expeduion to the intriior ol 
that isl.ind, have dechnetl that they tound every- 
tliing ptccist’lj as Knox hail di'si ribed it; and 
Ulat, .ifter considerable ret,e.ireb and long ac- 
quaintnnee \Mih the countiy, tliey weie convinced 
that there was nothing to eorreet in, and very 
little to add to. our honest sailoi's account of it.' 

VH)!.. II. 


Their common mode of inflicting death 
was to pound their victim in a mortar; 
and when they wished to superadd tor- 
tures and horrors, they matle the wife and 
children, the brothers and sisters, or the 
father and mother of the victim perform 
the liorrible ofliee. There was a part of 
the lowlands occupied by a perfectly 
savage race ealh'd Vedas or Vaddas, who 
lived by hunting, and there were other 
portions in wdneli our occupancy was 
scarcely discernible ; hut, roughly, it may 
he estimated tliat the Kiiglisli territories, 
ill the year ISUii, eo\ered about I2,n0() 
square miles iu a broad lieK, and that (he 
dominions of the King of Kandy included 
within this belt covered a like rmmlier of 
square miles. Consequently the island 
was pretty equally divided hetwveii tlu; 
llritish govcrmneiit and tlie King of 
Kandy. One of tJie main olijeets ol the 
English governnu'iit appears to have been 
to injure the prosperity of the Kandy ans 
by cliecking their little export trade, "and 
to prevent all foreigners from iiaving in- 
tercourse with them, 'fhe Kandyans 
often retaliated by making incursions into 
our possessions, or by quarrelling yvith 
otir oftieers and refusing to sell them ele- 
phants. A kingdom within a kingdom, 
a territory occupied by semi-barbarians, 
entirely surromided by JCnropeans, and 
cut oil from all external eommnnieation, 
could not possibly stand. 'J'he absorption 
of the Kandyan country into our dominion 
became an inevitable necessity from the 
day yve dispossessed the Dulcli and occu- 
pied the coasts and the great belt between 
them and the hills. 'I’lic disstaisioiis of 
those highlanders of Ceylon only has- 
tened the crisis. In tin* year w hen 
the English were scarcely settled in 
their compiests on the coast, tlie King of 
Kandy died yvithout issue and without 
having nominated a successor. In such 
cast«5, according to the custom of the 
court (a custom which yvas almost sure to 
lead to civil war), the right of naming a 
successor bedonged to the first Adigar. 
The man wlip now held that dignity was 
an able, ambitions, and intriguing courtier. 
He named a >outh, the son of a sister of 
one of the queens dowager. This youtli 
yy'as, according to usage, proposed to the 
chiefs and jicople, and their acceptance of 
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him being publicly avowed, he was raised 
to the throne by the naiin; of Sree Wik- 
rime llajah Singha. Shortly after this 
election, Mootosaine, a brother to oue of 
the queens dov ager, and a pretender to 
the throne, fled from the interior of the 
island, where pr()])ahly his life w’as not 
safe, and solicited an asvluiu from the 
British government. Tie was placed un- 
der the protection of (’olonel Harbut, 
ooinmaiulaiit of Jafnapatam. Tlie chief 
Adigar of course made himscdf prime 
minister, and forced the joung king to 
do his bidding : lieing jealous of two 
other Adigai s, he cans( d ()iie of them to 
be assassinated and the otluT to he tlirown 
into prison. In the course of llie >ear 
lliis pjinie minister of Kandy soli- 
cited and olitained tw'o eon ferenees with 


mountains, and without his assent no 
living being could get throufjjh those most 
intricate and vigilantly watched laby- 
rinths, or approach w'ithin fifty miles of 
the court; and all letters and dispatches 
were received and opened by the said mi- 
nister, who now suspected and haled Mr. 
North. Early in the y<‘ar 1802, the 
Kandyans made preparatim s* for war; 
every man eap ible of hearing arms was 
ordered to hold himself in readiness to 
take the field. But instead of attacking 
an I'higlish outpost or making an attempt 
on one of our forts, the men of the hills 
merely ])]nn(lered a party of coast mer- 
eliants, subjects of the British govern- 
ment, who had feeii nj) the country to 
]nirchase areka nuts. 'I'he eajjlnre they 
made was ^ allied at lOdo/., and it (jon- 


Ihellon. Eiedei'ic North, then governor of 
lln liliiglish part of the island, and, with 
a little eireumlocntion, he re(jnested our 
governor to assist him in taking away the 
life of the >oiuig king and placing him- 
self on the throne. He intimated that 
he liad a better right to tJie throne than 
the hoy who sat on it, being one of the 
aboriginal race, whereas tlie ro^al stock 
descended from foreign cohqiierors. As 
a price for tiie go^ernor’s a'^sistance, he 
promised him that he w'ould acknowledge 
the snperiontv or suzerainty of the 
English o\er the kingdom of Kandy. 
We need scarcely add iJiat "^Ir. North re- 
jected the ju'oposals. The chief Adigar 
returned to court and eonimeneed a by^.- 
tem of duplicity and intrigue, exciting 
lii.s country men to make iirepainiions Ibr 
war, Ibmenling di-iui-hances in oiir terri- 
tories, and occasionally forwaidiiig to 
Mr. North false or aml.luuons reports, 
with the view of inducing the English to 
declare w'ar against the young king. He 
fancied that if war were once coinmer.ecil 


sisti'd principally of the areka nuts which 
the merchants had bought in the Kandyan 
country and of the cattle ns(‘d for the coii- 
vevaiiee of the nuts. After reparation 
had been repeatedly demanded, Mr. 
North determined to maieli an army to 
Kandy in order to enforce lestitution or 
indemnilieation, and to exact security 
against similar acts of violence for the 
future. Three thomaml men w'ere .sc- 
lecti'd for the service, and were formed 
into two di^islon'^. Tiie llrst or (k)lombo 
livision marcb(‘(l on the .‘list of .lannary, 
niuler the command of Major- 
general Macdowall; the second leftTrin- 
coinalee on the 4th of b'ebrnary, under 
the command of (^olonel Ikirhut. Neither 
)f the divisions inetw'ith aii\ serious resist- 
iiice on the march, and lhv*v both reached 
he Mahavilligungii or ‘ (Ireat Kiver,’ at a 
point about three miles from the tow n of 
Kami}, on the 2uth of Eehruary. The 
kiloiriho division had performed a march 
if KKJ miles and the Trincoinalee divi- 
sion a inarch of 142 miles, both going 


be could easily find an opportunity of through a most difficult country.’'* On 
dispatching the king w ithout exciting sus- the morning of the 2 1st of February some 
pieioii, ami that by o^i'eriiig high terms of our troops cro-^sed the Malnu illiganga, 
to the English, he might seenve hi.s own and occupied the town of Kandy, which 
power and aggrandizement. 'I'he go\er- wxis found totally deserted by its inha- 
nor, it is said, made scAcral attempts to bitants. The head-quarters of the 19th 
open a correspondence witli the king and .'list regiments were alsq^fixed at 
through a less sii^jiieious channel than Kandy on the 24tii and 2.0th. i^hortly 

the Adigar, but without success. The ISL 

chief Adigar and prime minister held the • rordinpr(ltf’vrr.'ml James). ‘Descnpdinn of 
keya of the passes through the forests and Ce\Iun, itc.’ Lond , i«or. \ 
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after our troops had thus taken possession 
of the capital, Mootosatne, tlic pretender 
to the crown, who had l)oeii living under 
our jn’otoction at Jafnapalani, and who 
had accompanied Colonel Ihii hut on tliis 
campaign, wais convv-} i-d into Kandy by 
a large detachment of Ilritish troops, .and 
was crowned in tlie ]iahicc with all the 
forms and ccrernoiiies in iim* among the 
Kandyans, save and e\cc])t the recogni- 
tion of tin* Adigars and jieojile. No 
hooner had ^.looto'-amJ' Iiccn crowned 
than arti' les of eojiNeiition were settled 
between IjI.Aiii^liness and the governoi of 
the llritish settlmients in ( ’' \ Ion. Large 
eoiiee‘'^ions nere of eoiiise made* to the 
I'higli.sli. L}' one of the elau'^es of the 
eoir.eiition the new king (Miga"ed to re- 
ceive an iHiAih.iiW force from the llritish 
men'v. J In iuTto i \ erv allem})t to this 
end had faded. Ilalllienew k mg met with 
no adlieiv nis jnroi.g Iiis own eotintr\)nen, 
and he remaii eil ni the ji il.iee surrounded 
Old} b\ Ills dw n doinestn s, and snpportesl 
hv no other jower lli m that of tJie Kng- 
lidi. 'i iie chief Aillg.ir now' ojiened a 
eorre'sjiond nee, under tlie mask of friend- 
ship, with tlie commander of the llritish 
forces ^'ho was creihdons enough to be- 
come his dupe. In this coriespondcmce 
the wily Kami} an eonijdi'lely cajoled 
Macelowall: lie proinis(*d that lie would 
a.ssist in dclivenng the other king into 
our hands, and he urged the general to 
send troojis thiongh tlie wilderness to at- 
tack till* Kami} an aimy. At this time 
the fiiglliv<‘ king and his army were at 
Kangareinkctt}, a jiO'-t ahont two days’ 
march fiom Kandy. 'I’lie Adigar pointed 
out the lines of march hy wliieh access 
might be gained to this post, and re- 
(picsted that two strong detachments might 
he s mt by ditferent routes. Accordingly, 
on the morning of the l.'Jtli of March, 
Lsod, two detachments, each amounting 
to about men, were ma relied off by 
ditferent routes. The country between 
Kandy and Ihmgarcmketty is excessively 
strong by nature, and great pains had 
been taken to strengthen it still more by 
art. Batteries were erected on every 
eminence Avhieh commanded the paths 
through whieh onr soldiers were to pass; 
and marksmen were placed in ambush in 
the thickest coverts of the jungle, and 


wherever tliey could do us most injury 
with the lea.st risk to thems-elves. Though 
thinned in their immhers by an enemy 
they could liardly ever reach, both 
our detachments reached the place of 
their de.stination on the evening of the 
Itth; but instead of finding the fugitive 
king and his army there, tliey found no- 
thing hut rocks Jind trees. On their re- 
turn towards Kandy they w'cre harassed 
hy the natives as they had been on their 
ailvaiice. Tlie loss ineurred in killed 
and wounded wuis eonmderahle. The 
Kand}-ans now Jitnered round our out- 
posts in llie neighbmirliood of the capital, 
a neighhonrhood whieh w'as a series of 
complicated oods and jungles and Avild 
ravines, Av here a stranger might lo.se him- 
self at midday. Concealed in the AA'oods 
and thickets, the K.'iml}ans bred upon 
our guards ami sentries; and whenever 
any unfortunate stsagglers fell into their 
hands, they put them to a ernel death. 
3'hey never shoAred themse]\(\s during 
the day, or in any place Avhere a consi- 
derable miml)(‘r of our sohlieis were col- 
lected. A rcAvard of ten rupees Avas given 
them for the liead of e\ ei } Ihii opi-an, and 
live rufiees for the head of iwer} other 
class of soldiers in onr service. Kvery 
night some of our peoj>h“ Aven* brought 
down hy the eoneealed and covered 
marksmen, or were bnteliered h} leliows 
that cr<*pt through the jungles and nouneed 
upon them like tigers. It w..s h it hv the 
oflicers in command, and hy Mr. North, 
our governor, th:it Ave Jiad (‘inharkecl in a 
ditfienlt enterprise, ^’his was certain: 
blit unstcmly and disgraceful aacic the 
means adopted to extricate us from the 
difficulty; and scarcely less disgraceful 
w as it not to have foreseen the real nature 
of the enterprise. 

The eJiief Adigar now' Avrote to tlie 
governor, and this led to an intervicAv 
betAveeii the second Adigar and (ieneral 
MaedoAvall, wlierein it was agreed that 
the fugitive king should be delivered over 
to the British government, that the new 
king .should be set aside,* that the clnef 
Adigar should be invested with supreme 
authority in Kandy, that he should pa} 
amiiuilly thirty thou.sand rupees to Mooto- 
same, and eeilo to his Britannic Majesty 
the road leading to Triueomalee, and 
s 2 
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several districts, sonic on the frontiers 
and some in the interior of the Kandyuii 
country. It was furtlier agreed by the 
high contracting jiaitics, tliat a cessation 
of hostilities should iuiniediately take 
place. On the faitli of this treaty, made 
with a convicted and stdf-a vowed trait* 
General Macdowall left Kandy for Go- 
loinbo, on the 1st of April, taking with 
him the .'51st llritisl? regiment, llie ( Vjloii 
native infantry, and a detachment o' 
Ilengal artillety, and sending; oil part o 
the lllth UritisJi and part of a Mal:i\ 
regiment for 'iVineoinake. 'J'lie g.jiii *)i 
thus kft in Kandy e(nisi>ted of si'Aen 
hundred Malays, and three Inn'drt'd J-'u- 
nipeans of the lOtli reginu iit, and Ihuigal 
and Madias artillery. A nninkerof siek 
and wounded were also left behind in tin 
seini-karbarous little capital.^ Stain atio’ 
staled them all iii the kiec. for no proper 
measures had been adojitcd for sceurm 
iiiagii/iiK's and dejiuts ol ja-uv isiou >, 

The return tniops aceomplished their 
resp(’eriv(‘ marehis to ('olombo and to 
Tnne*nnab‘(' w ilJjont molestation. On the 
of ApiiK'apt i’\Iadge inaielied fiom 
K.ujdy to a ceded fort, stiksi h’ort M.ie- 
(louail, witli only o,') of the rank and tile 
of the IDth regiiuent; lU'nily at tlie same 
time a letter was received at (\»l()niko 
from the first Adigar, solieiling an inter- 
view with the (governor, for tlie pm|)ose 
of arranging a definitive treaty. Mr. 
North went into the Kandyan ceuntr}, 
and oil the 1st of Ma\ arrived at a pkice 
of rendezvous, named by tlie Adigar. 
This worthy kept the lMiiili‘'h governor 
waiting for two oi’ three day-' •, but at l.ist 
he presented himself, and full) agreed to 
the terms of the treaty whicli liad been 
drawn up in Kandy by General Mac- 
dowall and the .second Adigar. With a 
degree of credulity and folly scareelj 
coiK'oivable, Mr. North trusteil with con- 
fidence in the sincci'ity and iiiiliienoe of 
his perfidious confederate and ally; he 
coiisecpicntly adopted no a<k‘f|iiate means 
to reinforce the weak, and hy tliis time 
sickly, garrison of Kandv, or to supjily 
those troops with provisions ; and to the 
capital omission of anticipating the wants 
of- those troops iiiu}, in no small degree. 


be attributed the melancholy catastrojihe 
which followed. It was ‘suhsei^ueiitly 
ascertained that the real object of the first 
Adigar in soliciting this interview with 
Mr. North, up tlie country, was to take 
him prisoner ; and it ajipeared tliat he 
was deterred fnnn llie attempt hy the 
force of his exci'llcnc) • •Ncort, and ihe 
unexpected arrival of a cic icliinent of 
Malii}s, under the conimaiul of i olonel 
liarl/ut, who laid come down fiom Kandy 
to pay iii^ ri'spccts to tlic govci'iior. The 
jouiney jirovcd fatal to karbiit : he w'as 
attacked with fever on the -ttli of May, 
wliileMr. Nortli \va> amleahlv conferring 
wilii the first Adigar, and lu-ing sent to 
(’oloiiil'o, be du‘d tin le on the 2lst. The 
eommaiid of the garrison of Kandy now 
<lev«dvevl upon Major Davie. At the 
iiigeiit re(jucst of the ebiid’ Adigar, (K‘- 
iu‘ial Macdowall Avas again sent up to 
Kandy, which place he reaclnnl on the 
il.'h'd of May. I'he Adigar, wlio hadkcjit 
Ills <‘xecllency the governor wailing fov 
two *»r three ilays, did not Keep his ap- 
pointment in any way'^ with Macdowall, 
informing that genej-al liy letter on the 
2nd of June, that lie could not wait upon 
him without the ])crinissioii of the king — 
the young king* -tlie king he liad [)PO[)Osed 
to as-assinate. While the ehief Adigar 
thus kept aloof, th(‘ snpiilies from Go- 
loniho and Trincnmalee, iiilciidcd for our 
Iroujis in Kandy, wcie taken by' the 
Kandy ans, ami many of oiir coolies who 
were carrying the .stores w'ere imirdered 
ill tlie wooils. 'fhe garrison of Kandy 
waa now gically rednci-d ]»y the sickness 
or death of otUcers and men; ncaily all 
the Kuropean soldiers w ere in tlie hos-pi- 
tal. Tlic deluging rains wdiieh accom- 
pany’ the setting in of the south-west 
monsoon swelled the rivers, innmlated the 
low eountry, and rendered any eoinnuini- 
catmu between the garrison and the coast 
excessively difficult. General Macdowall, 
his brigade-major, and his aide-de-camp, 
W’cre all attacked wdtli endemic fever, and 
returned to Colombo with a strong escort. 
The command at Kandy again devolved 
upon M.ijor Davie. It could scarcely 
have fallen to a more ineonipetent of- 
ficer. The dreadful fate of the garrison 
was rapidly advancing. The Kandyans 
began to approach very near to the capi- 
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nl, to (nitivt^ch ;iinl stooKndt' thcinv^hrs 
ill Ntron;^ po-^itioiL^, iiiul lo tnmjior ^^ilil 
our M)](lioi'.«. I''i,ulit uud 

llio '^unio immh(U‘ ol* la'-rar.s, \\mi1 

»;\or to the* e‘iu*ni\, and othci-. mioii 
folloMud llioir oxuiiiidi*. sol- 

dier'', (leeoiiied tin* (oiil lover arnl 
'■.e'iiiV'“lv abie lo ''liud. were 1 VwU.jht 
v)Ut of iIk* lio'-pibtl to do <^arriso.i duf\. 
One of the iiutiv*' t hu'l'v aeiiooueed to 
Itie pov ei’i.or at ( ' douibo, tli. on;' 'i a cie-f!- 
denlhd a_".eid, iln.t th(' \di;::tr a 
P'M fidious viILiin who JluI tb*eeued 
ulivdi' woild; and llird llu Adi 'ai 

liad (luaiTelled with loni. 'I'he px-rhd^ 
and the Mlhimy eui,lir to luivi* h 'en i o 
Mi-ri't TO Mr. A(e. th, to v lioin die lli-'i 
Adi^iu hud o;MJiL'd Jii.' plan of tieaelie. ' 
and a .''U'-.idiialion. d'iiat chief. Ikimoli. 
'ontiuiicd to act a'> d‘ h* Ik'Iicv. d I -i it 
lh'‘iv uere no limits to c^‘ - 

ihditv and iinlu eibl V Ilevirole a ino'* 
f’leiidU, lloiii i 'liin'i hUer (o Major l.)i- 
^ie. fclliiii; liini ti'.d lie was ivini' all 
Ills iialeavou.’s to m'iv<* (he Ihia!"'!), 
and iavitinj;' Jil’u to uii<lerlaivc* aiiodier 
expedition to l‘a!i;.MivuiIa'tt\ . 'I’I‘e 
i']nirli‘'h ^ohl.n^s (oni'inud lo tli-* f..-t, 
and tlie iMal-ivs to (^e^e’l•l, Paddy, or 
ric* ill Ih * liiixls, was al'iiosl the oi Iv 
ai tioh' wdiitdi I'enuiiu d !dr (In* suh; e.l -nee 
of the ”an isoii: ,iiid so sickly aiui weak 
wore on” p -opl-*, that llic\ were in al 1' to 
])erlorm Ihe lal-onr of clenine ii (d* ih(* 
linsk. d'lie Ivaiidvahs were now pri[‘ii- 
111 ;^ to storm the place ; ainl, just as tie* 
position became iinlcnahlc, and an U'l- 
viinoe lo ICandy or a retreat A (an it 
cipially ditlicnlt and alniosi impo-' d'!*, 
tlio Honourable IMr. Nortli hecaii lo think 
tliat Kandy oii^dit not to tiave been oeeu- 
pied at all, and t iiat our troops there oiiolit 
to be withdrawn. His oxcollcno^, however, 
was an casv, procrastinatin'; man, ainl 
nothinp, elfc(dual was done. If only a 
fv-w troojis Iiad boon inarched only part 
of tlie WMy to Kandy, the retreat of the 
garrison might have been somewliat 
facilitated. On the 2.Srd of June the 
Kandyans carried two of our posts, which 
W’ore garrisoned by Malays. On the 
morning of the 24th they attacked a post 
on a liill iinniediately adjoining to the 
palace in which the Ih’itish troops w'ere 
quartered, and eucceeded in maliing the 


guard jiri'oners. The ]ialac(* was nc.xt 
attadvcdj ai.o after a struggle of six or 
levmi Jioui-'. .Major Davie held up the 
V. hire flag, and tlie tiling ceased on hoth 
sidt ". A confcn’iice with the Adigars 
ensued, wlicn it was stijinlated that the 
town f^bould be immediately given up to 
ilic Kar<l}ans; that the Hritisli should 
inaicii (a;t w ifli tln'ir arms, on tlie load 
leading to 'rriiiconialcc , tha*^ Mdolosarne, 
the king tlr'i had set up and juillci' down, 
si (add b(‘ pci milk d to accompa'iy tlicm ; 
tlial c.ii'e '-lumhl be tak(‘ii of our sick and 
A\ oiii.dcd uiitd tlir-v could be removed to 
tile e(;a-l ; and hnally, thal our leliriiig 
iroop-. ''!i<ni!d be imivided witli tlie iiicaiis 
nI’ero''Hig iheiiver, Tiiis nicely w ouk d 
lu.ity being '•igmd, our trooj)'. (‘vaenated 
Kandy at li»'‘ o’clock in the afh'inoim of 
tl:e 2 Jill of .I'mie. 'Tlieir entire foice con- 
s’i''ied of 14 iairopcan onic('r*q 20 liritisli 
sold'cis, 2.‘)0 Mai ly and 1 10 I’liii-laseavs. 
'I’ll' y wei(‘ aee<>mpanied l>y Mooto aiii'* 
and bis citicnd.nits. On nacliing the 
Mabaviiliganga 1 iv(‘r, aliont tliree mil-s 
on the lo.al lo d'l ineomalee — a rnm- at 
tba; s'a'on both bioad and deeji" tb y 
toiifd, wind ibey might liavi* espcek-l lo 
liiid, llivd m liber boaU nor laiis liad In . n 
]n</\i*kd loe.iirv them su'ross. ''I'Ik- mm 
Imddlcd b)‘i(‘tliev i onnd a lar/.n* tiec* \i im ii 
hi tin 

tih-ie liu y icinaiiied lor the whole iiigid 
e\l/(.'s(‘d lo tin* h( av iest I’am. ?ve\tnu>iji- 
mg lluy niaih.* si^im* fiuille. s attempts to 
f(*rm lafl', or to get a rope across the 
‘■Oeam; but no materials could he oh- 
tained : and tlie river, still fm tlier sv\ (‘1!( d 
by tlie rain of the night, vv as hioad^rand 
deeper, and more lapid linn bcfoi’e. 'i’lie 
.-un ay fin W(‘iit down, and the rain agani 
d(*soend('d during the wh.ole* night. On 
the JOlii a fag of tiuce vias snit hy tl.e 
eliief Adigar to pi'iqK'se that Major Davie, 
togL'llior with the two ollieers next in 
rank, should meet liim and two other 
Kjii(jyan cliiefs at a iihiee about half- way 
between the river and Jvandy, for Ihi; 
purpose of finally arranging the iiieasnn s 
which were reipiired to carry our troi.jis 
across the river, and assist them tbrongli 
the Kandyan territory towards Tiineo- 
-nialce. Major Davie instantly coniplied 
with the proposal ; andf accompanie'l by 
taiptaius Kiimicy and Humphries, and a 
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Malay officer named Ildecii, proceeded to 
the place iii)pointed for ihe conference. 
There they met Ihrce chiefs, but not the 
Adigar. 'fhe chiefs informed them that 
the kinjT desired to have an interview 
witli tliem at the pal<ice, for the purpose 
of nc'^otiatin*; with them in person, and 
giving them his royal assurance of pro- 
tection. IJdecn, the Malay f)ffieer, who 
in all probability acted as interpreter, 
strongly remonstrated witli the Major 
against proceeding to the palace, but in 
vain. On reaching the towm the three 
English officers were surrounded, were 
made prisoners, wei’c bound like ftdoiis, 
and confined .separately. Our Malay 
officer did wliat our owm ooniitrymeii 
ouglit to have done -he w'oiihl not he 
bound, and died like a brave iiiaii with 
his sw'ord in his hand. Ihleen dieil on 
the spot, heing nearly cut to ])ieces. Hav- 
ing seeuri’d Major Davie and tJaptains 
liumley and Ilnnijihries, the Kandyans 
dispatched a liaJf-easte drnnimer, a de- 
serter from our Malay corps, to inform 
the English officers waiting on the hank 
of the river, that Major Davie ordered 
them to give up their arms, and to return 
forthwith to Kandy, whence they were to 
be sent by aiiotlier route down to the 
coast, an agreement to tliis efleet having 
been made between the Major and the 
king. As Englishmen we blush all over 
for wdiat follow ed — we blush at every part 
of this dishonouring business — at the op- 
probium Jieaped upon the national charac- 
ter 1 Wretched and of long operation 
must have been the system of misrule 
under wliich llritish officers iiad been 
brought into such an abyss of degrada- 
tion, imbecility, inanity ! Tliey listened 
to the half-caste drummer, to this INIalay 
deserter, as if he liad been the honoured 
envoy of a civilized sovereign, and they 
forthwith held a council to decide whe- 
ther they ought not to give up their own 
arms, and onler their men to give up 
theirs. At this council Mootosame, whom 
we had made a king only to unmake him, 
was present. Ills knowledge of his coun- 
trymen and his despair made him hold, 
and for once pusillanimous Englishmen 
were rebuked by a desperate Hindu. If 
their fears had not deprived them of their 
senses, these Englishmen ought to have 


seen, as clcurl} as Mootosame, that to give 
up tlieir arms was to give themselves up 
to torture and an ignominious <leath. 
“ VVill yon, the brave English,'’ said the 
Kandyan prince, “} on, wlio Iiavc con- 
fpiercd all Ijjdia, give up voiir arms and 
put yourself ill the -wer of the cowardly 
treaeiieious Kandyans, .. ].i>, llie moment 
they can do it with impiiui.,- will pul 
you all to death ? Uath(‘r maivh hack to 
Kandy. A few discliar^cs from your 
muskets will di-peiNc that rabble* aud give 
yon possession of tin* lowii. You liavc 
provisions for a day m* tvio. During that 
time llu* rivt‘r may become fordable, and 
that will enablt* you lo jmrsiie your re- 
treat to 'I'niicoiiiahv.'’ 'the un-laiglish 
officers deter I limed oLlu rwi'-e, aud ordered 
the troops to give up their arms. As soon 
as this fatal oidcr was spoken tin* native 
troops all went over to the enemy and 
joined them in a l)o«ly. Mootosami; was 
seized by the Kandyans, v\lio conv'eyed 
biiu back to the tc'wii, and fortliwitli put 
him to death. 'Ulie llrilish officers and 
men (tJl imlniduals in all) were marched 
along the road to Kandy for a short dis- 
tance, wlien they vvere led into a small 
hollow or dell, and tluni* crmdlv beaten 
to death with the biilt-ends of muskets or 
with heavyM’luhs. Onlv one of tlie whole 
iiiimher escaped to tell the frightful tale. 
This was Dorporal Da rn^- ley of tlie l!)th 
regiijieut. He \nts knocked down in the 
place of slaughter liy ihe bntt-end of a 
gun, he v\as di-^pc i ately wounded across 
the hack of the uec k by a large Kandyan 
knife, but he rolled over a precipitous 
hank into the watei com’se of a rice-field, 
and was left for dead. Here he lay for 
some time, hearing distinctly a loose 
fire of musketry in the town (^f Kandy. 
Having so far recovered as to he able to 
move, he crawled into the jungle, which 
wgis not far off in any part of tlie interior 
of the island, wln‘re the cultivated places 
were as mere dot.s in a wide wilderness. 
He lay jierdii in the jungle until night, 
when lie proceeded to the river, lly the 
time Jlarnsley reached the ferry, the Hood 
in the river had so far subsided, that the 
ordinary ferryman had resumed his oc- 
cupation with his small canoe. Thus, 
if our infatuated officers had only kept 
their arms and waited a few short hom*s. 
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they iiiiglit have got across the river,* 
and liave reiiMied Fort Macdowall, wliich 
was only tliirtecii miles from the bank of 
the nvei-j and on tin* direct road from 
Kaiuly to 'riinconialee. To the honour 
of human nature- the heart of the Kan- 
djan ferryman melted with coinpas.siou 
iij)on seeing the ghasflv , miserable spec- 
tacle onr gaslied and bleeding, but true 
Mnglish-bred corporal presented ; and, at 
the risk of liis o\in life, lie not only 
ferried Hai nsley acioss tlse river, but also 
gave him the small portion of iixMl Mhieh 
he had in his eanoe. Twelve years after 
the event (m 18 If)) the poor ferrxman 
was with some difliculty found out hy the 
I'aiglisli, wlio had then sueeeeded in con- 
quering the ^\bole of the Kandyan eoun- 
try. He wavS rewarded by the Governor- 
general Sir Kobert Hrowiirigg. Ihit some 
lasting monument, with inseiiptions in 
Cingalese and in Kiiglisli, ought to he 
creeled on the river hank, elose by the 
ferry where the kind-hearted Kami) an 
earned his ilaily bread, saved the life of 
his Engl I -^h fx*, and fed and comforted 
Jiim, and speeded him on his 'Nva).t 
Fort Macdowall, which 'wa‘? held liy 
F'aptaiii iNladge of the lOtli regiment, 
had been three days hc*siegcd and com- 
pletely surrounded hy a part of the Kan- 
dyan anil)'. Kepeated olfei’s ha<l been 
made of a free passage to Triiicomalee. 

* All tlip inei^ .iiiil nvulfts in <hc iiiloinii 
proiincos ol (Vyhm i im' xml lull nviIIi wunileiliil 
rapidity. Wli.it is almobt a diy (.luinrii*! in llip 
ewniiid, is ortcMi a lapid and d.iuycrous toirvnt 
betoic lh(^ niniiiiri^r ; .md wlmt i> a bioad deep 
.''Irc.im III the* rmiiiimg, 19 orti*!! .1 mere rivulet 
betoie Tioon. At limes .111 uisijruifie.Tiil rill^viellb 
into a liver in an hoiii, and m aiiolliet hour sub- 
sides and beeonies .-i imjie nil agaui. Al.ijoi 
Diivicaiid those VI illi him ()uj,dit to have kiiimii 
the CiipricJoiiN cliaiaclei ol these moiinlaiii- 
slrcams. — Licvtoiant Dc Butt's Rambles xn Ceylon, 
I<ondoii, 1 H 41 . 

t MS. Histoiical .Sketeh of the Conquest of 
Cejlonby the r.ii;;lish. Hy Henry M.irbliull 

" The aliove inlorniation, ' udd.s Mr. Mar-hall, 
*' respet tins' the iikmms adopted to entiee Ma)or 
Davie to leave his men .it the feiiy.and the Imiid 
exorcised by tin* K.uidyan ehieis to make our 
Olheors believe that M.qor Davie had ordered 
them to sui louder their aims, together with the 
fat.il result, was cominiinie.iled to Mr. Simon 
Sawers, iudicial eommisbiunor in Kandy 111 the 
year J823, by one of the throe chiefs who jire- 
V, lilt'd upon ^lajor Davie to return to Kandy j .itid 
the information of this chief was coninnied by 
the family ol another of the throe chiefs." —Id, 


Avitli assi.«.tiince for currying the sick and 
tlu* baggage, if the English would only 
evaeuaie the fort; but Ca})tam Madge 
was not infalnated like? the rest of our 
officers, iiud he rejected projxjsjils uliieh 
were meant onl) to tleceive him, and to 
render easy the slauglitcr of his little 
garrison. When (’orporal Ikirmley ap- 
jiroaehed the post, he was di.scovered and 
sei/.ed hy the enemy. The p(X)r IVllow 
must have expected death at their hands ; 
Imt they preferred availing tlieinselves of 
his services, h) sending him into the 
tort with a, flag of tniee, m the hope tliat 
his coinmmiicatjon of tlie eajgure of 
Kandy and the destniclion of tin* Eng- 
lish would induce Gaptaiii iMailge to 
accept their tenns and snrreiider the 
foit. Captain Madge was thnnd(*rstrnek 
at the corporal's iiilelligenee ; he was 
ill the niiilst of an enemv’s country, 
unsupported, and without provisions, if 
lie stayed, all must {xinsli. IK' thevi>fore 
resolved to retie.it with such as were 
capable of mnrehiiig ; and that very 
night — the nighi of the 27th of June -■ 
while the enemy were cxpc'cting lie 
would remain quiet and capitulate on the 
iiioniing, he cleared silently out of the 
fort with thirteim I'kiropeans ami about 
seventy Mala vs. These men were all 
more or less sick and disabled ; Imt iin- 
liappily nineteen other I’airopeans were 
left behind in tlu* fort to the mercy of Thi?'^f 
Kandyans, being utterly unabb* to inareli 
or even to stand on their feet, 'i'lie di.s- 
tance from Fort Maedowall t ) Trincoma- 
lee was one himdred and twenty-six Eng- 
lish miles ; the greati'r part of the country 
was mountain, or forest, or jungle ; and 
Captain Madge and his liamlful of men 
were followed and of'u ii surrounded by 
large bodies of the enemy ; yet, iiotAvith- 
stiuiding all tliese difficulties, they re- 

Barn^-lev’s ileposilum or rli'i-larati-m h.is 
been piiblishcrl 111 an Appendix to C.ipum 
.1 oh 11 stone' 8 ' Niii.itive of ilie Kaiidv.ui W.ii 
Theeoipor.il mnst have been .an illit-iab* iri.in, 
his depns.lioa beinj' ni.'iriveil with ilie sign of a 
C10S8. Soma other mode of rew.ndiiig liim oujilit 
to have bean found, lor a in. in tliat «-iiuuot w'lito 
can never make n miod '■ein.int. He w.is, liow-- 
ever, piomoted to ilie 1,01 w of '-eiieimi. — and, 
‘'shoilly alter Ids proinolioii, he wm ledncod liy 
the seiiti'iico of a co'irt iiiditLil.— A/i. 
HtsUtrtcal Sketch. 
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jected every idea of Minvnder, and suc- 
ceeded in reacliiiig 'rrhieoiualee on tlie 
.'Jrd of July. 

Another Kandyan fort or jinst, situated 
about sixty miles from Kandy, on the 
Colombo road or path, was garrisoned by 
a few invalids, under tlie command of 
Ensign Grant, a very >ouiig olheer, who 
had distinguished himself by his gallantry 
and activity during this war. lie was 
repeatedly summoned l>y the Kaiidyaus 
to give up the ])ost upon condition of a 
safe and unmolested return to tlie British 
territory; Imt, like (Uiptaiii Madge, lie 
declined to listen to their proposils. Un- 
like Madge, Ensign Grant liad jibml} of 
provisions. He strengtln'inal hisfoitifi- 
eatioiis v\ ith bags of nee and w itii the bars 
and barrels that eontaiiaal the rest of Ins 
stores, and for tmi days he laule detiance 
to several thousand of tlie eiumi) , w hokc jd 
lip an almost incessant tire ujxni the ]M)st. 
On the 2nd of J uly tlie gallant <‘usigii and 
his little invalid garrison were brought 
safely off 1)} a hody of oui' troops from 
Odouiho. Wherever common sense and 
conimoii J^riglish coin age v, ere displa}ed 
the Kandyans were tolled: wheiieM-r 
our otiieei's weie iiisane nunigli to trust 
to a treaty or a truce wnth tlieiii, toi tiire 
and murder followed, and hardly a man 
escaped. Tlie post which Ensign (irant 
had so nobly maintained, was tiic last of 
our posts ill tlic KaiidNan country: not 
an inch of groiiml now reiiuiined to us 
beyond our original I'roiiticr. Dre:idlul 
was the fate of those wlio bad been left 
bcliind ! Of tlie one limuired and tw enty 
sick anil wamnded abamlmied in the bo-,- 
pitals in Kandy none e^-eaped -they were 
tortured and biitclieivd as they lay, in- 
capable of resistance.’^ The nineteen 
sick left :it I’ort Macdowall were treated 
ill the same maimer. Twenty Eurojieaii 
soldiers weie massaered at Wattepaloga 
ferry during the retreat. In all. 1 1 British 
ollicer.s and lt:<9 British soldiers were 
butchered by the Kandyans. Tlirough 
bad elimiite and bad provisions Ti8 had 
died in hosjiital between the 1st of April 
and tile 2 ith of June Thus, out of 

♦ fJortiitie-. Accorain" to Iho stntemiMit of 
Gi-iu'iaI thu sifk niauacred in Kaudy 

umounUsl to lao. 


.’UK) British troops wdiieh had been left at 
Kandy with M.tjor Davie, 'only 13 men 
escaped to 'riiiiconuilee with (kiplain 
JMadge! Koi* did the mischief to the Eu- 
rojieaii tro.ijiseud here : hundreds of those 
who had been marched up the country, 
and' who liad hcen countermarched by 
General Maedow'all, hr .vdit back wdth 
them the g<*i ms of the jiingl fever, anti 
died of the elleets of tJiat di>ease either 
ill the present or in tlie following year.* 
Jt w'as admitted by our medical o1licei*s 
that the .siiseejit’bilily to disease and the 
mortality were greatly heightened by the 
badness and insnllicnney of the jirovi- 
sioiis, and by the negligent excel able 
manner in wbieli tlie eomniissariatdepart- 
iiieiit bad been managed. The whole 
cami>aigii was nothing lint a congeries of 
hliimleis and rascalitu v: yet, the Honour- 
ahle Mr. iSortli being so easy a man ami 
so ainialili* a goveiiior, and having so 
nnicli to ansvviT for liimsi'ir, not one 
oflicer, that we can iliscovei, was brought 
to a court-niailial ; not one iiidiviihial, 
lliat we can hear of, was visited with 
pumsliment ol’ariy sort. 

It remains to iiieiition the fate of the 
three British othceis v\ho were made pri- 
soners at Kandy, namel} , Major Davie, 
(kiptain Itiiiiiley , and ( 'ajitain nmnphries. 
J’he two captains died .soon after lliey 
were made prisoners: how ihi'y' dii'd re- 
mains a si'cret, lint we may inuigme tliat, 
if ihey were not murdered or tormented 
out oi' their lives by the s:ivage emuny, 
they' died of broken iieails or of the tor- 
ture ocea.Moneil by iviieetiiig on their 
own un-oiru‘i‘rlike and iiu-l‘higlishliko 
conduct. As for Major Davie, the most 
resjioiisihle .ind the most euljialile of the 
three, he was clearly not a man to dioof 


* The nesin sticuu'th of his ni.iji-sfy I'Jth 
refill lit «»l iiil.inliv .vl tlie l)i‘::*iuiiiri" ol tho 
jf.ir isr'l, nut h'-.s Umii sl't, ol wliu'ii iiiimIxT oSS 
(iinl (luring tlie M'.ir lu the tollowing \rar the* 
niiNiii st length of ihe n'^imenl ^^as iMH, ami the 
(le.itlis lys, or hi Ui« ]uoi)Oilion ot UOO jilt 1000. 
— Mnififiall, MS. llislmiail Skclih. 

Tlie los-. in the icginieiit was still more 
(Iie.ulliil. When it letnriiixl fiorn Kandy lo Co- 
l(iiiili(j, m tin* mouth of Ajiiil, iMia. about 400 of 
its men aiijuMicd iiiidi'r .unison lurnih'. In littlo 
mon* ih.in two monili.s 300 of ilu se jioor lyllows 
were in tin* gi.ivc*, havirniduxl clncdlj Irum jiirij^lo 
levi'F, and tlie cflcclij ol b ul ,tud iiisalhcinut food, 
clothing, and accuinmudatiou. — Id. 
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tin ewoss ol’ focliii;; or :i vepi Oocliful oon- 
sciciK’c : lu" rivet! on for Nears with Nvhat 
honest liohert Knox st\l'(l “a Cin/ji- 
lav’s clout’’ aliunt l)i^ niidille. So sln- 
piSKlons "vvas tlie ainoiiiit of his eowanliee 
and inil»ecilit}, llnu jieoplo coiiUl not 
liclicvc in it, but attenipted to aeeoiint 
lor Ins condnet b\ taxin*' him v\itli <le- 
liherate tieaeliery. A st'n\ was ciun- 
lab-d, and for sonic time bclle^ed, that he 
laid become cii.iinoui’ed of a Ktindv.in 
jjnnecss, that tlic Kijil!: and the ehu'f 
A'li»ar liad |)rolni‘^cd liim the band of 
tliis lady, toi;«‘tlier Nvitb the lanh of a 
prince or A(liii,ar, and an I'xten^vjxe ter- 
ritor},and the coininand of tin* lroop.>-. 
d’liere was notlnn;.' of the stn't : D.ivie 
'was no tiaitor ; he was onh an a.'S or .m 
old ’v\oinan ivith a soldier’s I’oat on liis 
back and a major’s com ini'- -^i on in Ins 
poelvCtbook.'*' I’oi some lime be "vitis de- 
tained u close ])rh--on( r at Kan<i} ; 1 nt, il 
is said, under sueb stiicl snvveillauee Tlsd 
be could not imiUx- l.is c'cape Ibit it 
may be doubled wbetber he ( \(T bad tin* 
spirit to iisk bis skin in an alteinjit ; atid, 
if he liad C'caped from the bbnahans, 
be could ‘■caivelv lici\ e escaped i ibilisb 
eonrt-imirtial. lb* took to himself a 


* -M.iloi wa-i .1 liutivc oi' ICilinliui jli. Ife 

obt.iiiH'ii .1 liciitcii.iutiw iM ll.c 7‘''b Kiii'.'X ic^i 
nn'tit in 1/S;, ,iu(l 111 w.e. ]>ioiui'n'(l In ,i 

<iiinp,iii\ mi'll' s.mic ir.oiw;: lu’* n cni- 

pun I'll nri inlm:; in 1 niiji.nr^'li, lie i!i-l not Knu 
tlie i.'illi ri;,inii'in leilil In* li.ul (■bt.niic'l tlir i in'. 
nl’c.ilil.iUi, con cqiu’iitlv li<‘ was mil pif'^'iit 

tilt* eui ])s iliiiiiii.' it'i ilisliiiiiii,sh( (! M'iMcci m 
Imli.i. Ill l.ict, 111' ipju'.iis mni’i tu line s, ,.i, 
any aetnc sfiMca at all \N liile i.i iiniia In- li -il 
bc'll hinuedit to a i ouit-in.ii lial o'l 

tami'il a slunt leaie nl ab-fiti-c li.iiii lln- brail 
fpi.irli'is ol llu''atli. iben ^t.ilioiiril nn i|ir Aia- 
labar ru.ist, iiricl brill.' Ill Jloii.b.iy, tir a^Knl mil 
obt.uiu'd lioiii tlir louirn.milri oi tin* foicr-i of 
that prrsi(lriiry a l(iii'.;rr IraM- uf aliMiirr anil 
Iirnnivsion to yiiocml to L'ainjia, vmIIio it any 
irlrri'iirr liiniii;; bicii la ulr ti» llu* c nnm milm<'- 
olbi’i’i o! hi-, own iri'iuu’iit. Jfe einbaikctl a| 
lioinbay lor lai^lainl, but as tho -siiip touibnl 
at onr of the pints on tlir Malab.n coa-l, hr was 
lakrn on ulioir anti yil.iceil nniler aiiO't b\ the 
fommaucliii;' ollirri of tin' 7 .m1i. The c'Oiirt- 
ni.iitial turd lum Ibi .ibscoiKUn*'.” IJr wa-, 
liowt*\t‘r, aaniiilli d ; .mil not loiii,' .iltei — in IsUl 
— be w.as piomoti'd to .i nuiioiiiy in a (Vylon 
Tef'iinentslylrii “ (’linnipai'iie s Inlaiitiy Ncu.a-> 
dphciilied by tllo^^• wlio knew him tn ('ey Ion as 
tifiiij' a well disfiosed motlrnsi'f soil of man. 
Without tliM slit'hti'ht jiiartie.il t•^prl iriierol .;clnc* 
militiuy oper.itu ris — licmy MS. IJis- 

toricdl Sketcli of the Conquest ol'Cej Ion. 


black wife, and bejemri to live like a 
native. lie \ias afterwards removed 
to the pKninee of Doombeia, and in 
the }v'ar islO u plan was coiicertwl 
by some K.ind\:in Malays, who bad been 
enea.^cd in a eoiispiraey a* ainst the king, 
and iiad therefoie been onlkivyed. to carry 
olV till* major tbronpii the Vb'dda woods 
to tlie fort of b.itlicabio, vvliere, no doubt, 
liny expected to be well rewarded by the 
liiitisb goveniinenl. This plot in ing 
di .coNCivd while it yvtis yet in embryo, 
l)a\ie was brono'it baek to llie capifak 
.md tiien* iu; (bed a few' day s after Ida 
anl\al j /.-i s<//V/, of the jungle fever. 
It is also alleged that Mj. Korlli and tlie 
goM'riiors who followed him bad made 
sevi ral .itlempis to negoti.ite witli the 
court ol’ Kand.y for the major’s liberation j 
Imt as the king demanded as the ransom 
of bis pri.soner a good s!*a])ort and a 
town on (be coast, the Ibitisb go\ern- 
meiit, not llnnking Davie worth so much, 
had con.staiitly leliis'cd the terms.* 

It was not to be exjHCted tliat the 
Kandyans, ekitc'd by snceess, ami by tlie 
Lol iiiational eonvieiloii that the English 
liDojis vveic commanded by a .sit of 
1 loekli"ads, sboald remain ipiict in the 
ill! 'fior of tin* i'-kiml. More especially 
as they Knew of the jungle fevers which 
were daily lldmdiig onr very small Cey- 
lon army, and of the clisalleetion and 
mutiny wbieb bad been allowed to grow 
ip among the native jiart of onr forces. 
As pii/iici'i'-, or as the vanguard of their 
irmy', (lie Kaiidyaus sent down spies 
nid secret agents to seduce the native 
subjects of the Ib’itish government, and 
to foment disturbances in vai ions parts 
of the countiy. Towards the end of 
.lulv' all our fiontiers were ihrcatciied, 
neaily' at one and the .same time, by 
wailikc us.scmblages. In the months 
of August and September tliey poured 
down fiom the mountains, and, by ca- 

• •' M-norDavir spent the lem.iinder ol his life 
st K.viuly, < 111(1 .It last Hilopted the dress oinl 
li.i1iils ot thu II (lives. A hall-ra.sfaL' vinof liis still 
iMes in the id.'ice, .siipjiurtit'd In .i smiill pension 
flora our go' ernmeiit. A l.ll^’e ll.it stone, elcvniftl 
oil lessei one-i. was shovMi me as llie pbico whence 
the king Uehi'ld the iiiasvAeM'; aud a tree, near 
the spot wlieie the iiei'oli.itum wim lieltl, ‘.till hears 
the name ol Major D.iMi ’a tioJ.” — Uithttp lltUtr, 
Indian Jotonai. 
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joling soiiiL* 011(1 iiiliniidotiiig otliovs, 
thc^y drew to their ‘•ole many of th(^ in- 
hiihitaiil;^ of <nir scttleiiuMits ; and this 
ombohh'iicd tla'iii to proclaim that th<_*ir 
intention n.is 1o cx])(d (In* linglisli from 
every port of tlic island. On the :iOtli of 
August the} cap‘mvd a small fort distant 
only twenl} miles fioin ('olomho. the seat 
of government, and the oenliv of oiir 
trade and pro^ir'ritx . 'I'lici next day they 
advaiicvd 1i\e mil s f.irthei' in the direc- 
tion of ( 'olomho, eariyliig terror to the 
hearts (d' the hnichers \vho inhabited the 
sulmrhs, and oldiging man} of (hem to 
take slielter in the tort, lint leinforee- 
meiits arrived li'itli from the Cape of 
Good Hope and from the Iki} of ilengal; 
and the Kand}.ms, after doing gri'at mis- 
chief, retreated to tlieir mom. tarns and 
almost impervious forests. Jhit there 
seemed to be an evil spell upon the king- 
appointed govcMiior of Ce}l<m and all 
the officers serving under him. Such 
incasiires were adoptisl as gav^e to eon- 
quc.sts a disgrace as indelihle as that of 
our recent defeats. It was alKsohit(*ly 
lieces.‘‘ary to elear our frontier, to follow 
the fugitives into their ow ii territories, and 
to strike some blow svliich should restoie 
our clniraeter and revive the awe due to 
our arms ; hut it was resolved to make* the 
wav a war of retidnition and revenge- -a 
war of devastation - - and thi.s, though men- 
tioned with cold iiiditterenee, if not with 
approbation, by a divine of the (^Imreh 
of England, a courtly historian, who 
seems to think that no gdverument could 
do wrong which ])atronized him, was 
unnecessary, unwarrantahle, atrocious. 
It wais not by such means as these that 
the Clives, and the Hastingses, and the 
Wellesleys had built up our empire on 
the continent of India. The system was, 
how'ever, carried out to a great extent. 
Detachments of 13i itish troops were sent 
into the Karidvaii country for the avowed 
purpose of lu}iiig it w aste wdierever they 
peiictraled. In the comparatively rich 
province (;f Saffragam one dctaelniient of 
British soldiers was employed (w'c quote 
the words of our reverend historian) “in 
burning and destro} ing all tlie houses, 
stores, aud gardens.” We liavx^ the 


same authoritv for the fact tliat many 
other parts of tlu' eoimtry Were evposed 
to hiiiiilm* hOrioi^. d''hi> well-fed chap- 
lain and e(implaisant guest of the Honour- 
ahlc Mr. iSortli reall} ajipcar.s to he so 
insensible of tl:e fimdanu iital doctrine of 
his faith as to ulI 've that (these enor- 
mities were saiictione-'. !‘V the plea of 
veng'smee, and tli.it the i.-^dish were 
bound to I’elalMfc upon tbe sava‘je Kaii- 
d}ans for the misp aka Me cimltits of 
winch tin V liad been ‘Miiltv ! 

Oui’anu} liaving be* n fur tlier stivnglh- 
(MK'd l y the ariiv il of tic /i.Mli legimcut 
iVom Europe, rod bv i . mtou'emeuts 
f. om .Madia and l‘( "g.il. it was resolved 
b} tl'<‘ local gov(inmei(, in ISiit, again 
to iiiva<i(> the jnti ‘1 !or <urd to take pos- 
sion of Ivaii'Iv. Si.v M'pmate eoliimns or 
divi.'.ions weie to march from ddierent 
stalioiis (/n the e(/ast, and to pimetratc 
the Kandvan t( i ritoi*} l.v (hfi’erent routes 
so as to eotjc Mitiate ^n the v icinity of the 
capital, (ieiu ial ^\’em\''‘>, who had siic- 
(^eeded (General Mindow.ill in tlie com- 
mand of tin* foi e» s, niade, in tlie nioiitli 
of August, a to'ii (,f the maiitinie parts 
of the i‘'Iand, in enU r, as he said, to 
asevrtain by [km’soikiI iurpeeihm the state 
of the detuclnnents at rlie (iiliereiit sta- 
tions, and to 11 (juire into the pnnMica- 
hdily and eliriliii^l} of the dilVereut 
routes iroM tlie coa^l (o the n-.h'i’ior. At 
Battiealao h* expltiii ed to Captain .Johii- 
.'.ton, an oliieer s( 1 -cted to eominand 
one of the .mx eolimms of invasion, the 
meditated e\p. ditioii, ai.d his views re- 
specting the eoinbimd .irfack on Kandy. 
From Iki'l’.caiao General VVeni}ss jiro- 
cceded to 'rrineomah'e, and fioin Trin- 
coimilee to .lufnajiat nn.. From the two 
la.sl-iiamed stations Cajibnii .lohiiston 
received two letters, one dated tlie .'Jrd of 
lSeptcnih(T, and the oilier the ^th. Ac- 
coKiing to his interpivtatioii ()f them, the 
purpoit of l-otii llu’se h tiers was to di- 
leet him (Johnston) to piocetd into the 
eiKunv’s camiirv, so as to he prepaml to 
co-o[»eiate vvitli the other divisions, wJiich 
wa*io expected to form a general jmndioii 
on the iU'ights of Kanel} on the 28th or 
g'dli of September for the purpose of 
drstin-jliuj the enemy’s capital.*** Cap- 


* Cordiner. 


The secotul of these lutiers, or tlmt which 
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tain Johnston forthwith coinplctoil his 
preparations, and on the lidth of SepU'in- 
hcr he marelied from Hattiealao for Kandy 
with 81 Kiiropi‘ans and native sol 
diers (Mahns and llen^al sej)oys). and 
TjoO pioneers and eoolies. After dreadful 
toil and niueh hard tifihlinjr in the woods 
and mountains, lie reached Kandv on the 
t;th of October. To his astonishment lie 
found that there was not so much as a 
sinttle red-eoat any wliere thereabouts, and 
that no satisfaetoi) iiifoi'inalion could 
i)e obhiined rev.pecfini> the inarch of an\ 
of the oilier five divisions, lie remained 
in the descried capital three da} s: but on 
the !)th of October he began liis retreat 
upon Trinconiah‘ 1 *. While lie had lieen 
slaving in Kandy, llie Kandyans had 
been most busily employed in preparing 
to cut oil' his retreat. The Atgale pass 
and the whole line of road through tlie 
jungles of Matel), extending for sixty or 
seventy inib's, were ban leaded, in some 
places with hreastworUs, and in others 
l)v means of large trees cut down and 
laid across the road. In I'oreing the 
x\lgale jiass Johnston lost 5 Kairopeans, 
8 sejinys, and .'10 pioneers and coolies. 
At nearly every other barricade there 
was a figlil, and in nearly e\ cry thicket 
there was an amlmscade of keen marks- 
men. With admirable gallantry and 
military skill Johnston fought liis way 
out, and reached Trinconialec oil the 20tli 
of October ; but 2 Ihitish otiicers, 11 
liritish soldiers, 7 Malays, .'54 llengal 
sepo 3 s, and a still greater number of 
coolies had perislied ni the wilderness.* 
WJieu lie was close* to Trincomalee, 

C.iptaiti .IoliM>ton ipciMvcd fiom ljtii.ip.xt.nii, 
coiil,iim>(J the lollowini' iJ.uss.it;e, which might 
\eiy well luM* been wiiUeii In .i M.iS!>en<i or a 
l^.ivoiist — “ Yau n i/l, in jf/nclionirilh the other 
(irtachin»‘UU, cmrii t inch ;/itrfs«)cv ns mni/brst tend 
to e/f'ect the ijuntest dtvnslaUon and injiny to the 
enemy's cornu y. ' 

• Narrative of the Opeuations of a Det.aehment, 
in .'111 l<]x]iedilinii to K..imly, in the Ist.iiul ot 
Ck?ylun, in the year lHO-4. by C.apt.uii Johnston, 
hondon, 1810. 

It is not often tint a Ilnlish ofTieor has been 
exposed to more intense snfleriiigs. He sasss, iii 
coiicbiding his very mterciting n.vrrdti\e — *' In 
common with tlie lest of the detaclimcnt, I had j 
perloimed the gieuter p.iit of tho retieut bare- 
tooted. Had 1 posses-.ed, indeed, cli.iiiges ol 
Ixiots and shot's, 1 could not have used them, ray 
feet having swelled, ami become so tendei from 


Johnston met sonu' F.iiglish ollicers w ho 
told him, to h.s evcecding great surprise, 
that it vtas not intended that he should 
proceed to Kandy; that the general, on 
arriving at Jafnapatain, had found ob- 
stacles tt) the conihiiied attack which he 
considered to he insnrnioiintable ; that the 
second of Ihe two letters he had uecived 
was intended as a connteniiaiid of the 
original ])lan ; that his having gone to 
Kandy was deemed a disobedience of 
orders; that it was merely meant that 
the divisions should enter tlio'*e ])arls of 
the enenij’s teiiilorv adjacent to lb<‘ir 
respective distiiets and return after lay- 
ing waste the eoniitiy ; lluit the other 
five divisions had aecordiimly made their 
incursions and had long siiiei* relnrned; 

constant v\et, th.it I eonld not without (onsider- 
ahlf pam put IIh'im to th*’ gioiiii'l. 

*' 111 this condition, eiji.icMU (I In t.il igue, anil 
laliounng liesidesi urnlei ,i senne dj -[■nlfij , I 
was, foi the l.i't two d.ijs, oldj.^nal to br (.lined 
in iny cloak f.isteiied to a tilu k. 

** TJiese boiiily snlVeiing'., howenr. ei ere -it. 
tliey lU’ie, weie onlv sli.md in loiiiinon with 
ninii) ot those .uoiind iius .iiid lell l.u shoit of 
the .mgiiish of my mind, \\hilsl I wiliic'scd the 
melaiuholv !»l.ili‘ ot ni\ l)i.i\e ('<mip.inious, 1 
loilld not help lelh'ctuig tint jirih.ips mj prc- 
( ipit.ite letieat funn K.inds li.nl Innimht , ill tins 
di'liess and innciN u\ion tlnm. that the other 
diMsioii-. w<*ie )>o«,'.il)ly now in Kands. eaiiving 
inl«» execution (he gcneiid s ph.ii^; .ind th.it m 
sncli c.ise I must, hy m\ inemaiuii* ictic.il, incur 
the cfU'.me of tho gcnei.il, .aid piihaps of the 
whole III my. 

*‘()n the othei liiind. in the i \erd of onr troops 
not ronuiig up, I w.is ^.lllslll■d, tli it h.id 1 le- 
iTi.iiiU'd .1 siiiijlo dav lon;:ei ni Kandv , the river, 
fiom the const lilt aims winch wc ii dexpericuccd, 
would lia\c bocoTue i(in)])l( lidv ini]'.js>.ililo . that 
1 ]irovii>ions wonlil h.i\c hccii i .\))i-n<lod, with- 
out ihe po'-sibilit) nl (iioi iii 'll,; .iii) iresh supply; 
ami tli.it, tlioii^di (letei niiiu'd not to (a])iliilat(! 
under any cxtremitv, we iriua, ni the end, h.ivc 
been oveipoweied, owini; to liu- w ml ot .immu- 
nilion, as well as lioiii the piessiue of sioKue.'sS 
id lain me.’’ 

Ca])tai 11 Arthur Jolinston wa> a native of Iic- 
liiiid. He enleied the aimy in 1T')1, ami in ! 7y.'. 
was .appomteil to it lieuteii.iuli'j in the Itftli regi' 
nient. in isU'l he olitaiiied a (Mmp.iiiy in the 
Jill Ceylon leginuiit, and in ISII he w.is pro- 
moted to a m.ijiiiity in the same e ups. Not long 
after this be wa-. lernovisl to th.it active and ex- 
cellent foips liie Corsican Ibingefs, of which the 
'ate Sir Hudson liowew.ij foi sonic time Colonel- 
Iti 1814 ho hecanie Lieuteii.int foloucl by brevet, 
.and in 1810 be n tired on h.ilf-piv . After this he 
was for some time cmplojed as .i piofessor ill the 
Roy.iI Military ('ollegc .at Snidliurst. Ho was 
one of the c'.iim.ints for the Annaudale peera;;c. 
He died in 162J or 1824. 
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and, fiuully, tliut IIk* j,tovL'rnin(‘iit, liiuing: 
learned from tin* Cin^iiilese on the bor- 
ders of bis ( .Ioliii*'U»n\) <li‘t.!(*him*n1 
being in Kandy, had despaired of its ev(*r 
returning ! With tliis easy d(‘sj)()iidenee, 
or witli the pleasant eon\ietioii that tiiis 
brave officer and the whole of his eohimn 
would be destiojed on tlieir retreat, this 
good eas^ go\ei‘nmeiit sat down to their 
dinners or wi'iit to their lied.-s 'without 
.sending any troops to fai'ilitate tin* re- 
treat, without doing aii) tiling to avert 
the doom of the divishm ! 

A desultory warf.ire between the Kan- 
dyans and the J'higlisli efintinueil for 
many months. It was condneted on 
hotli sides with exc'cra'olv* barbarity: 
tmmerons MlJages were l<unied, and 
large tracts of eounliy retluced to de- 
.>>oliitioii. Onr soldieiy, whether Hri- 
tish or native, were inluriated by the 
treachery and ernelly w'lueli had been 
perpetrated at Kaiid\ in isn't, and fiom 
die effects ol' wliieli many of their eom- 
rudes ill llu* present eanii>aigns wx*re 
not exempted; and ih;; government and 
tin? commanding olUeers, inste.id ol' ex- 
erting themselvi'S, as they were hound to 
do, ill restraimiig tins I'ary, encouraged 
it, and expics».|y ordered the eontimiaiiee 
of acts of vengeance. 'Jhie disaffection 
of the native iiihahitanls of our own ter- 
ritories w;is visited with fearful retii- 
hiilioji by martial law^ At a lisliing 
village on the soiithein coast, all the 
hoatvS were burned and all the hon-ses 
destroyed; one man was hanged, and live 
others were s(*iiteiicetl toieceiveeach 1(MH» 
lashes — a favourite number with courts 
martial at that period, and for a long 
time aflerv^'ards, tlioiigli hapjiily these 
courts are not now authorized to condemn 
any man to reecive more tlian g(U» hushes. 

Jn Fehrnaiy, 1.‘^:)‘), a g(*neral invasion 
of our territoiies liy the Kandyans toek 
place. Out of their own woods lliese 
people were hut eoiiteniptilile eoinhataiits. 
They were eonipletely routed, and they 
retired from all the maritime provinces 
with great loss into their country. In- 
direct advances vveie soon afterwaids 
made hy^ the Kandyans, and tacitly ac- 
cepted by the English, for a eessalioii of 
hostilities. 

In the month of July, 1805, a man 


mori* fitted for tin* post, the lloiioin’able 
Sir 'riiomas iMaitland, a^suined the go- 
vei'ninent of (’ey Ion. llefore Maitland 
aniveil, jealousies and intrigues among 
the ehiei's, and iusiirreetioiis among the 
people, had broken out in the kingdom of 
Kandy. The eJn- f Adigar quenched 
the jiisnrreelioiis in Mood, and cut off 
some of till* troiihlesome Atiigars. This 
war in the iiitenor was scarcely over 
ere another broke out between the chief 
Adigar and tiu* king. For a time the 
Strug'.’ Ii* seemed dniihlfiil, lint in the end 
the King prevailed, and the chief Adigar, 
who had very nearly succeeded in getting 
the king assa‘'sinated, was hronght a 
])risoner to Kandy and senteiieed to die 
with ins iii'pliew. lie and Ills nephew 
were heheailed, and six inferior chiefs 
weie hanged and inqialcd at the same 
lime. 'I'Jie Kin of the chii f Adigar, who 
had hei n seized and im]>ri*'Om*d at a dis- 
tance, was also condeiniu’d to die; hut 
not arriving until afu’r the exeentiori of 
his lelations, and then airiving on a great 
iioliday, his life was spared. His lands 
and Ills rank w'ert*. Jiowever, forfeited, 
'riiis eatasti’oplieof the chief Adigar hap- 
pened in 1812. 

Hiiring the long civil war in the in- 
terior Sir Thomas Maitland had diligently 
ajiplied liimself toinqirove the condition 
of our jnaritirm* poss'^ssions, and to undo 
the misehief w hieli had heen permitted to 
he done by his ea^y predecessor. Sir 
.lames Maekinlosh, who visited (Vylonin 
ISIO, says, “ It is inipossilile lor me to do 
justici* to (leiieral Maitland's most excel- 
leiitadministration, whieli, I am convinced, 
never had an equal m India. Hy the 
cheerful decision of his character, and by 
his perfect knowh-dge of men, he has 
l ecoiiie universally jiopular amidst severe 
retrenclmieiils. In an island where there 
was in one year a delieit of TOiSOOO/., he 
has reduced tlie exi>eiises to the level of 
the revenue; and vvitli his small army of 
.5000 imn, he has twice in the same year 
giv'eu effectual aid to the great govern- 
lueut of Madras, which has an army of 
70,000 men.”* Instead of making pre- 

* Diaiy in Mrmoirs of tlic Lifo <if t’lP Umlit 
IIoii Sii .laiiioa M.iflvintosli, ediu-d liy lns> Sjn, 
Uoboit James Maekiiitosli, E^q. &c 
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iiiatiirc attcin})ts to coiKiuer the 'whole 
oftlie island, "isiaitlarul left the Kanchans 
to tlicir dissensions, and endeavoured to 
raise tlic value of the terrilori(‘s we ])Os- 
sessed, and to constitute a sjsteni of po- 
MMiunent and laws suitable to the eha- 
vaeter and habits of the nati\ e populations. 
In these preat objects he. and still more 
the f’ingalese, were indebted to tbelearn- 
i’ljd, the indnstr}, the peniiis, and e\en the 
eeeenlrieitv of Mr. dobn D’Oyly, who 
was the only pood Cingalese sebolar in 
the (V‘\lon ci\il service, and who, with 
iiilinite labour, compiled a code of Ians 
in the (anpalise lanpiiape. The <jiia- 
lilications necessary to Ibis arduous tasl- 
liad been ac(|uired b\ our otbernise a<*- 
eoinplisluHl sebolar partly in a life of 
seclusion, toil, and abstinenee, and partly 
in a life spent ainonp the natives of the 
country. And in order to obtain a per- 
fect familiarity with their lanpuape, laws, 
manners, and eiistoms, !)’()} ly bad jml 
on 1b(‘ir dri'ss, and bad for }ears li\ed 
aiiionp them as one of tlnnnsehes.^ 

In I8l:i, much about the time that the 
chief Adipar lost his head, Lieuteiiarit- 
(ieiieral Sir liobert llronnripp s leeeeded 
Sir 'Hiouias Maitland as go'vernor of 
Ceylon. And in'orly at the same time 
one of the ehief Adig-ir’s nephews stic- 
eeeded his uncle iii liis post of piioie 
minister, and in all his other dignities. 
This "was done with the consent of tlie 
king; but Kheylapola Jiad scaicely been 
I'stablislied in the highest office in the 
state, ere the king began to suspect Jiim 
of designs against liis life and throne, and 

* M.u'kiiUo«.li, in K li'tti'r to hU -SMlts li.»s lolt 
<i ])lcasiuj; luctnif of oiu leaiiietl ( iii^jalcM* 
roflusc. 

“ Amon" tlie socictv f.it Colombo) an* tliroo 
olfnVeiitmin‘<leri — T\vi!>i(‘(oii. Coke, .in«: D’Ovh 
.... l)'()\ly, you rccollert, nas one of ijip 

liirty wlio rowed ns, in imm CanilTulp<‘ to 

kly. He H the only scliol.u in the 

Ct-ylon cjvil seiMi-e, ;iu(l, like many Oiienkili-ts, 
Inis almo'.t become a n.itne in his iiahits ol life. 
He li\o,s on a ])lauiain, iiimIcs nobody to hi.s 
house, atiddoc'. not <hiie ahio id once a ye.u , hot 
he IS j:eneruJly O'lieenicd, and seems an . 11111.1b] 
and honourable, llion;;li niicoutli, iceluse. When 
I sawr him come into dinner, jit Mr. Wood’s, I 
Was struck with the rhaii^e of a Camhndi'e hoy 
info a (’in^Mlese liermit. lookin;; as old as J do.’’ 

As some .ieknowled;;incnt ol iii> merifs .uni the 
'ahie ol his seiMc-es, our (hn^alcM* hennit w.is 
■illciwaitis MKidc a barnnci. 


of pursuing the same system of intrigue 
ami the same trea>onal)le yiraetiees for 
which his unele had snllered death. The 
king prejiarid to cut liim olf, and the 
people of his district iirep.ired to resist 
the io\al forces. In the hope (d’ strength- 
ening himself, b!lie} bipola opened a cor- 
i< spondenee w lib Nr b’ohert iJrowurigg. 
The king mw d<pii>ed him of all his 
I ollices, and threw' his wife and children, 

* 'tthoiii he had left hebiiid in the capital, 
into ]irisoii. IVevt his majesty appointed 
cinotber ebieftaiu to bi* ebief Aiiigar, and 
sc'iit liim with part of Ins army to sup- 
press tlie rebellion. P.'issing over tbe 
lofty ai d pn'cipitoiis summit of Adam’s 
Peak, this new elnef Atiigar got into tin* 
disalh*etetl province, and soon routed his 
opponents. Kliev lapola lied to a lirifisli 
post, A\ hence lie was conveyed luCoIonibo, 
will! sonu' of his adherents. '^I'his was in 
MaiAli, 181 1. His riA.il and eomiiieror 
returned to Kandy Avitli a nimilier of 
])ri.soiiers he bad taken, and fori v -seven 
of these unhapiiy victims were impaled. 
This was but 11 beginning; sevent} otlnr 
liead men wa re Hogged alinc'st to death, 
and were then dispaiebed. J<hom a mere 
spirit of vengeance the Iving sentenced 
Khe}lapol;i’s wnfe and cbildi (*n, and his 
brother and his brother's vif'e. to death - 
the hi other and eliildien to be l)'‘b( ailed, 
and the femuJes, aceoiding to Kami} an 
usage, to be di owned. All tJiese pn- 
sonei*s were brought to an open space in 
fiont of the (pieen’s palace, ami there 
delivered over to the exi'eutioneiN. The 
hapless wife of Kheylapola coml'orted her 
eldest son, a hoy about eleven years old, 
and bade him submit to bis fate*. Hy one 
blow' of a sword the boy was decapiialed. 
The head was tJieu placed in a large licc 
mortar, and the jievlh' forced into the 
mother’s hands, bhe must iionnd the 
head of her child, or be treated, in jmblic, 
with the last indignities ! To avoid the 
ignominy in question, the wretched mother 
lifted the jiestle and let it fall on the head 
of her beloved boy. The other cbildreu 
were decapitated in siicces''ron, and then 
pounded in tlie same liianiier. After 
thus w'itnissiiig the execution of all hci 
children and of her brotIi('r-in-law% the 
mother, her sistei-in-law', and the wife of 
another chief A\ere b d to a little tank in 
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the neiphbourliood of Kandy, aii<l there 
drowiud.* 

Tlie M id(nv(Ml and tdiildless Kheylapola 
was proviih'd with a house in the neij^h- 
hourhood of tlie Fort of Colouiho, anil 
was jualntaiind at the expense of tio- 
venuneiit. Ik* was iiuiddeii<‘d l)y the 
tliir.st I'or ven'ieaiic.e -ho could promise 
partisans aiul eo-ojjei-alioii -he would 
a^riax* h; any terms tliat tlie I'in^lish miglit 
proj»o‘-e, if the) would only aid him in 
desDvn ina; the d('s)ro\ei‘s of liis famil)^ 
Ff)r some eonsideral.le lime, Iiowvver, 
(kmoiMl Jh’ow 111 1^1' would not enter info 
his vieW", nor e\eu admit him to an 
andienee. Wliih* his exeellenoy Mas 
exjieofina, '■onie hostile \isi<alion from 
tlieti(iO]is of Jus Kami) an ni.ije^t^ foi* |iis 
havinji l'i^en ''lu ll r lo a lehei chief, in- 
telli^eiiee was reoi‘i\ed that ten nati\e 
ehilli-iiierehaids, suliji'cls of the llritish 
i.':ovi-] iiment, had been sei/('d in tlie Kan- 
d) ni eouiilr), had been sent up lo the 
capital, and liad theie b(*eii friehlfully 
mutilated, by havin;^ their noses and eais 
ami tlieir ri^ht aims cut oil. This, the 
si'Nciest of tlie Kand\an secondary jm- 
iiishmeiits, had been inllieted by older of 
the Uiii^. Sa\eii of tin' fioor eloth-mer- 
ohants tiled oa the ^^)()l , the remaining 
three riMehed (’oloiuho in tlie state abo\e 
deseriiKfl. It is aliiimed that a party of 
Kandyan lhi(‘\e^, wlio had pn'vioiisl) 
plundeied the j'oor elolb-nu rehants, ni 
order to "onceal theu- own ^dl.un), bad 
carru'd them to Kami), and acv’used them 
of liein^ sj)ie> of tlie Fnehsh; but e\eii 
if this were tiue, the conduct of the Kin^^ 
and llu Kami) an <*,oeerimiei)t Avas not lo 
be tolerated. The di>mal lesiilts of e\ci) 
former atlem])t to sniijiigate tlie Kami) an 
kiiu;dom bad lendered tlie ni\asion of 
the liillv eounti v aii mij'o])uhir seiviee 
botb with tin' aimy and itli that class of 
the natiAc labourin'^ ]iopiilation who aaciv 
nsnall) jn e- s( d lo accompany tlie troops as 
cooln s. 1 Jiii’im;j: the niontb of NoATiniier, 
181 I. a d' laehment oftroops Avas, boAve\ er, 
«’’j:ani/ed at ('oloni'ao for ser\iee in tlie 
held, .:nd pl.icad under the immediate 
eoiumaiid of iMuJor I look. f On the l!)lh 

• l)i. Am Account of th** Inti-iior nC 

(X'vloii, s,c l.-'Ll. 

t OuL imicli icspcitcd friend, Mr. Henry 


of December, 1814, Major Hook’s divi- 
sion marched for JhinffAAeir, a small Faig- 
lish po-'t about eighteen miles from 
(ailoiiibo, and twelve from the Kandyan 
honndary. The fiiftilive Eheylapola, 
who Avas noAv admitted to figtire as our 
ally, aceompanied tin ir'^ops, together 
Avith a few Kaml\ans who bad followed 
bis fortunes or Juul been induced rc join 
him. During the stay at JhingAvell all 
tlie English ofheers dined Avith Elieyta- 
])ohi; but by this time the perfidy of 
Kami) an allies liad become proverbial 
with our anil), and .Akijor Hook took 
especial care not to admit any consider- 
able number of libc) lapohi’s IblloAvers 
Avilhiii onr eantonments. 'I’lic division re- 
mained at Ihingw'ill until the beginning of 
.Januaiy, 181 ■>, AvJieii it moved forward to 
tin* banks of tlie Sittawaka, a river Atbieh 
diAided the maritime or llritisli district 
from till' Kand) an tcrritoi') . Here Major 
Hook w'as joined by Mr. .John D’Oyly, 
AV'lio could speak ami Avrite the Cingalese 
language like a native, and who reniaineil 
Avith tJie troops as the eomniissioner of 
Ills excel lency the govi^rnor. Mr. D'Oyly 
eondueled tin* n“g(»eiations which Avere in 
ju'(if>ress willi 1 die) lapola and otlur di'-- 
alleeled elii(*fs ; ami his sanction Aras 
n<iiiiicd before Majoi- Hook Avas au- 
llioii/ed to advaiK'e into the eonntry. 
'I'liis '.auction Ava'^ not giAi'ii until the htli 
or loth of Jaimaiy. In tlie )nti.rA.il a 
hostile encounter look plaee in the Kau- 
dvan teriitories bt'lv.een sonu* of Elie\]a- 
jioia’s adbeiviits and a |»arty of the king’s 
tiooj s; and lh.* king’s party hi ing ajc- 
toruMis, pursued lin* defeaicd paity into 
the I'lnghsli t ‘mlor). and there hiirm d a 
cottage. (Jii the llili of’ .January Major 
Hook’s duisioji eiossed the lioumlary 
river, and began tlieir mareli up the 
cuiuit ■)■ low aids a jiost on the KaJane- 
gai.ga riAc , Ailvre the < nemy Aiero 
a.ssen!bled in force. Tln^ road Avas 
rnggtd, the niareJi most fatiguing; tlie 
riAcr Kalaiieganga wtiS of eonslderahle 
breadth, ami was then from four to hv** 

Al.irshall, -w.js «itt icWctl to M.iioi TItVilv's detach 
Mil'll* .Miliict siiii:€'- u ; tu* .icninuuuiicd it on it-, 
iiiau li into the niterioi, and w.!*. -ui eje-witiiC'.s 
ofiniisitot tlie i-iicuiid Mice., uliicli lie <le>cril)ei 
111 tlie tli'.iorie.d .“'^hi'tth, winch he li.is kindly 
pl-iced at our i,eiviec 
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feet tlic banks ^vorc* prt'cipitoiis, 

and the eiieirty fired {iingals acn)s.s the 
river; but. after lour or li\e diseliargov of 
a si\-i)ounder tiie Hl•iti‘^b troops rapidly 
descended the pre<‘ipitous bunk, forded 
the river, and ascended tlie op|>o.site bank, 
from 'vvbieli llie eueni\ lied in confusion.* 
A proelaniulion in the ('iu<'alese lanpuai^e 
\vas noM i.'.sued. s<‘tlimr foitli lln* caii.ses 
of liostilities, and (Ie(.kii nic tin* objeet of 
the war to lie — “ for seeuiiiei the per- 
iiuineut tiaiKpiillir} of our settl' iiiei.t^, 
uiul in vindication of tlie boiioiir of tin* 
Ib'iti-'h name • foi die deli vi ranee of the 
Kandyan pi'ople from their o|piessors; 
in fine, for tlie siilo 1 1 'lon oftliat M.danar 
dominion, n liieh dm le j, tliiee generations 
has t} i nini'i'd nvi.-r the eomit 

In the meaminn* ‘-e\ n oilier <!ivl.s’ons 
wore ^'ctrin.', in nioiion fnmi diileieiit 
[laits of tile loLif-t, in order to co-opeiate 
with the ad\ai.eel d'.\’''ion of Major 
Hook, ami to eomv ntj’.ile r* .nnl K.mdv 
TJk' in’oai‘">(d' thv'se -.exeial diM.ioiis 
tow'auls tile I' teiioi of th • i^-land \va > Imt 
feel)I\ re'.,'>tedi l»y the enein\ In ?dajor 
Hook’s dfiMsion, w hicli w a . iilw , 1 } s b). <•- 
mo.sf, not a man was eitlier killed or 
wounded. /\hattem]>t w as m; 'k* |>v tlicM* 
fi'oops loMii'jn’^e Melle:od<{\, tin* lo’w 
eliief Aifmar, m fio eomiuaeded th.* eiieiii}' 
posted on thi'. line of roatl. Ills palan- 
keen ivas captured ; bill diuin.ii tbe skir- 
mish he escaped into the junitle, after 
having been Moiiiifod in one ot bis legs 
b} a niusket-ball. ''I'll.* w tamd must have 
been cxfpiisib p imf.d, and one wliieli 
must lia\ e rei'd ‘K d swilkin.; evceedingh 
diirieiilr, for tJ'e Ic.ll lied pes*c‘d tlirough 
tlie leg belv.eio tiie aidJe joint and the 
tcMido Aeliille.-:. From tie* wild wlieivin 
he eoneealcd l.inwJf the wounded cliief 
solicited the king to peiniit Ins wife and 
children to join him llom (he capital, 
where they were tacitly ntaiiu'd as host- 
ages. Tiie king coinpl led w h h tlie reipicst, 
calculating that a chief who liad been 
W'ounded l)y tie* I'!ir,lisb would regard 
them with iiiipla'-ahSe hatred, and that 
consequently lie would not plaj false to 

* On Ihu 1‘aili of .l.umwy. nfU’i tle'twu ii\»*rH 
liaa t)o**ii <*n)-sc<l, hi< cvoUcik v tin* ijoveinor 
joined tl'o dui-uui, tuid «.i’.c*il \%.Mi the 

oflicce? Ml n lull poioiu.rti'd ol coco.i-imt luaM>s. 
Ncm lU) hu leiiiriu'il lu fulunifu. 


his majesty. Molh'goddy must have 
possessed considerahli* foititude; for, only 
a few da} s after lie h.id received his pain- 
ful wound, lie came to M.ijor Hook’s camp 
on foot, late in the iiiglit, and di.'^guised 
as a messenger from iMollegodd}, i. c. 
from himselt’. He h::<l a coiiquinion with 
him; and the defcivnee with which he 
was tr«*ated b}' tins man conviiieed the 
Major lie was rot -wluit be professed to 
be. yVflter Ibis ill ter Mew . nmneioirs com- 
immieations weie made to Major Hook, 
ho conliiiued to ad\ane<*, by Mollegoddy 
and other (‘liiefs, who all pi’ofessi'd their 
di.^salisfaction with tlu* king, and their 
Willingness to promoti* the iidvaiiee of the 
Ihitisli tioops, proMded lhe\ could do so 
without openly renouiiemg thi* Kand\nri 
government. Major Hook was, much 
puzzled how to act. knowing tie* perfidy 
and cunning of these people, and appre- 
hending that the} uu nut to h ad him into 
some latal siiaie. W hni, liow'eiei’, a 
messenger from one of tlu* chiefs volun- 
teered toeondiiet him to the night ijiiartcrs 
of a body of Kaiul}ans, wlio had hecn 
lurking in the thickets imd tiling on om- 
troops, the Major risked a d< tJelimeiil of 
Malays and .scpo}s in a camn-adc, or 
midnight snrpji^e. Tiie guide pr()\ed 
liue to his ( iigaf (‘Uient ; the euem}‘s 
sentry was found aslei p and *.ecnr. d ; (he 
house ocen[)i(‘d by the sleeping Kandy- 
ans was surrounded, aiid the doors being 
strongly liurneaded, the thatch of the 
bouse was set on fiic. I'o cseajie from 
tlie flames the Kamhaiis threw i>pin the 
door.s, and w'crc (ben met b} a hedge of 
ba}oiicls, tliiongli w liieh they eiidea- 
'voiired to penetiate. '1 he nuinher of 
men in the lioiise was stab d at, or ahout 
75; but bow man} perislied in the 
flames, or wi're killed or Avomided by 
the Malays and sepoys, was not a.s- 
certaiued. Afler this exi»(*riment, soine- 
Avhat more eonfidenee a])])cars to have 
been placed in the chief Ailigar Mollc- 
goddy, and in tin* otlier cliielsj of Avlioni 
some Avere really disatlechd ami disgiish-d 
Avitli the suspicious and .sauguinar} tem- 
per of their king, and some were onl} 
looking for security to their persons and 
l)o.sses.sions hy siilmg in time with the 
.stronger party. Fiom the amount of the 
force cniplo}ed, and bom the Miperi<ir 
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manlier in which oiir operations were 
wmlucted, it was clear tliat his Kandyan 
majesty luul not a chance. Our divisions 
were gradually closing round him with 
iinpenctrahlc hedges of haj^oncK On the 
2nd of I'Vhruary our 2nd (.’olornho di- 
vision got well lip the country and 
encamped on some heights, \\here i( 
was joined hy ficnenil lirowurigg, and 
where it staid for a lew days to allow 
time for the two divisions from 'I'lin- 
coinalec, the two di\isions from IV.nt 
de Galle, the division from J^atticalao, 
and l)i<* division from Negombo, to 
approach ^ncarm* to Kandy, so ;is to in- 
tercept Ihe ret’‘eat of tln^ King on e^<'ly 
side. Mr. D’Oylv and Major Hook 
had continued to hold eitmmunieatioiis 
witli Mollegoddy, and on the 8lh of 
Fchmary that chief Adigar came into 
theJJritish campon the lusglits in solemn 
procession with scMual elephants, and 
was introdneed to his excel hmey the 
governor. He excused himself for not 
having joined tin* expedition sooner; lint 
this, In* said, had been solely^ on aeeoinit 
of Ills family If lu‘ had declared him- 
wlf Millie his family wen* iii the liands 
of tJn* hiiig at Kandy, they would all 
have hei'ii drowned, or decapitated and 
pounded in a mortar, lihc the family of 
Kheylapola. On retiring from his au- 
dience of reception, Mollegoddy, of his 
own accord, proposed jiayiiig a visit to 
his late rival Kheylapola, mIio was at 
tliis time in (icncral Hrowiirigg’s camp. 
Tlie proposition seemed stiMiigc, for it 
was through Mollegoddy that the wife 
and cliildrcn of the cx-chief Adigar had 
Ixien drowned and hclicadcd, and that 
117 of his adherents had been impaled or 
otherwise tortured and put to death : hut 
tlie governor agreed to it, and the tragical 
intcr^icw took place in the camp. The 
visitor introdneed himself Mith the ex- 
clamation “ 1 am a ruined man !’' “ What 
tlien am I ?” said the hereavod Elicylapola. 
IJoth chiefs hurst into tears.* 

lutelligeiiec being received that the 
king liad left Kandy, our triKips moved 
forward : on the 1 1th of l^Ydiruary the 
second division with General Hiownrigg 

* Ilcniy MijsImH, MS. Historical Sketch ol 
the Coiujiie^t ot (.V\loa. 


took possession of the cajiital, which was 
found Jieaily (h'serted hy the inhabitants; 
and on the 1 .’ith the hrst division under 
Major Hook eiicaiujicd in the immediate 
viemily of ihe town. 

‘•Shortly after the baits of the first 
di\isiou had been h'^-d,” says Mr. 
Marsliiill, “I w as aildressetl iii I’uglishhy 
a hrown-eoloureil man in the iiativ* ^’os- 
tiime. Hpoii inouirv'^ 1 ascertained that 
lii.s iiame was Thomas 'I’lieoii, that he 
was hy hirih a fiennaii, that he belonged 
to the iJcngal Artillery, and atcompanied 
the cxjicilifioii to Kandy in ISn.'J; and 
that he Mas a jiatient in hospital wlien 
Major l)a\ic capitulated to the Kandyans. 
When lie w.is a^^ked hoM' lie luul retained 
a knoMleilge of tlie Knglisli language, 
ha\i!ig for such a nwmhcr of years asso- 
eiakd M'ith none lait Kandy aus, he rejdicd 
- •' I, h' iiig a foreigner, never eoiild 
speak the iCnglish language correctly; 
hut, iuiMug found a few leaves of :in 
llugli''h JJihle, 1 read them oeeasioiially, 
ami hy that mi'ans pre'^erved some ac- 
qiiaiiitauce Mitli tlie language.”* He was 
fortliMitli eondiieted to tlie palace, now 
(ieneial Hrownrigg’s Jiead-»{uarti*is, and 
xliieed to hi , G eral 

Jh’owiirigg ap])oiiited the poor (jerinan to 
a suitable situation on the coast; hut he 
•ru'd at Point de Galle soon after his 
liberation fiom tlie Kandyans.}- 


* It VI. H li\ d.iiK jIi.uil'IiI .I t the same June 
souiCf ol “1 iiii.ieliled” tJiil pooi Roherl 

Kiiuj. I.cjit U|i hii l'hi"ii'.li tlie nineteeu 

vr u-i ol 111 -. < apliMty. An (‘111 t 'in;:.'ik‘se Inou^'ht 
liiiii .111 l.ii^li^-li lliliie, vvliiih lie li.iil picUed iiji 
(III tlie eoa-'l roor Kobcil, in his e.ii'enie'.'.. 
Mould h.i\e ei\en Ins lillle .ill I'oi the book, but 
ihi- old in.iii M.is loiiloiited with .i eoUoii cap. 

i 'I’lie (iei ni.iii’s niu.ileeol his escajies from 
de.xlli .it till* lime ol ihe mass.vcie i-i verv ciinou.. 
lie wa-, v\it1i the I'JO nr loJ '.u'K, lelt in the 
liiKspil.d on tlu ( ipiliil.'itinii, and he w us the (uily 
one ol the nnmner th it del esi'.ipc. lie rceei\(»d 
a blow, alnn, with the oilier p.itienls, liom th(« 
butt end ol .1 mnski'i, whuli deiniMid him ot lus 
BeriM's When he eann* to, he loiind hini'clf hu);? 
amoinr the de.ail. Il(‘cmMlcd to a di.un behind 
the hospit.il, but bfm!,f diseoieied next day, he 
was hiiie^ nji to a tree. The loi-e bioke, and lie 
fell to IheL-roimd. lie was a<,Mni sus’,a*niied, and 
tile pi'oplo lelt liiiri, llduiNiiir' that tins time the 
nipt* would do itsdutv ; but .n; nil the lope broke, 
IlecoiitiiMd to hud In-, wav to a deseitcd hut, 
w lien* lie eoutiiiueil iui ten days w ithoiit my other 
snsti*ii.ince than th(*j;ie('ii ci-isslli it i;i(*w iieai the 
duoi ot the lint , and I he mi ti w h a-h d: opped 1 hi ou yli 
apertures ot the roof. Atla.st, aU old Kandyan 
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Tt was by tliis time uscertaiiied tliat the 
fugitive king v^as !>till iu the vicinity of the 
capital. iVo time was lost in a(loj>tiiig 
means to sei/<* him. A <letnchnicnt of 
troops, accompanied b} Mr. D’()\ly and 
Kheylaj)ola, discovc'red tlie house in which 
his Majesf} had taktMi refuge wifli his mo- 
ther, his Avi\is, his children, and a few^ of 
his most tiiithful adherents. Khejlapola’s 
followers math* tlje attack on the house, 
the door of which was Y(*r\ strongly 
barricaded. Tlie party within resisted, 
and one or two wen* kdled on both sides; 
but in a shoi t i-pace oftimetlic fi out wall 
of the lioiiM* A\as tin ow n dowii, and the 
king, cxjKned to tlie tire of the as^allanl•^, 
imjilorefl [MOtev'tion for himself and Ins 
wd^es. He was taken to the neat e*-! Mi- 
lage. Next morning Mr. D’thly found 
him sniroiui led hj his moth<*r, his wives 
anti fainil\, w lio w ere c’dl in the tleejjest 
eonsternation anti aUlr titni, fearing, no 
doiiht, that tJiev would he sa<‘riliced tt> 
the manes of the hutcliered viml drowmed 
family of lOIieykipohi. Mr. l)'()}ly 
vemoNt'd tin m* ho»iible apprehensions, 
and assured them all that tliey should he 
treated with respect and kindne-'S. Tim 
king was at tirst silent and rescrvetl : bnt 
after being convinced that he would he 
■well treattsl. lie betray ed evident signs of 
tender enmtnni ; and taking the hands of 
his aged inotlier and of his four wi%es, 
he presented them ‘'iieees.sively to Mr. 
D'()}Iy, anti recoinniendetl them in the 
most solemn anti allecting manner to Ins 
protection. 

Wdiiian ejine to the luit .tnd enteied it, l>iit, .ip- 
jiareiitiy sui]oi'>i'd .iiid .ikiimeil .\t -x liuio- 

I»can, she ins iintU ili-^.ippe.in'd 'J'u Jus !,'ie.it 
comloit, shi- siKiti Ti*turned, biiiiftiii^ 

with her ii dish runt.imui;; a ((ii.intny of dl■’'^'ell 
rice, which hlu hMioii'lie "lound, .ind went Iwi 
way. Ne.vt mornii’L,' snrni* Kiiiid\.ins came to tlie 
li lit and took oni iiuortieinMii beloie tlie Kiiii,', 
wlio, stiuck with the siii;;ulaiit> ol his I.i1e, ol - 
served that it w.is not loi man to iniiue one who 
was so eMiIenlly the luvoniite ot lieawn. The 
king then oideied Inin to lie snjijilted witii food, 
j'i\ing him .it the same time in ( h.irge ol one ol* 
the eliiefs, with sinct ill) unctions to treat linn 
w ith kindne'.'t. A lioiise was .ill«ated to him in 
Kandv, and he. afier tome lime, married Urn 
daughter of a Muorin.in. .i « in iinisf nice which 
contributed grea Iv to Ins comloit. lie was ne\ei 
allowed to see M.ijoi Datie; aiel it was s.nd that 
a woni.in wlio b.io cor,si'\e«l a rnessiL'i* fiom him 
to tile Major v\as put to death. — Iltnty MtnJuid, 
AiN Ihsi 'iu (i( Slitir/t. 

VOJ,. 11. 


The report of the capture of the king 
reached Genend llrownrigg on the I'.lth, 
while he was at dinner wnth a small j^arly 
of olliceiy. His excellency was gtcatly 
affected; and. while the tears rolled down 
his chet'ks, he shook Iiands with every 
one pre.'enl, and thanked them for their 
excrlions in fuiihcraine of an object wliich 
now seenu'd to he nearly aecomiilished, 
and wJiich Jiad been -vainly attempted for 
neatly three centuries by three lairtipean 
poweis in Micccssioii — the eompiest of the 
Kandjan country. 

'^J'jic ro}.il prisoners and their attend- 
ants were forthwith sent dow n to (’olomko, 
in cliaige of Major Hook, and under a 
strong escoit. They ari ivcd at our little 
capital on the btJi of M.irch, and w'cre 
received by CMlonei Keir, the com- 
mandant of* the gai rison. A spacious and 
handsonu'lv fnrnislicd house was set apart 
for their le.sidcnee. 'fhey all seemed to 
ho delightctl with ilieir residence. “As 
I am no longer permitted to Ik* a king,*’ 
saiil the fallen tyrant, “I am thankful 
for all this Ivindncss.” llefore he nnivetl 
at (’olomho. Jus (Icthronemeiit, or tlu' 
unequivocal right of conrpicst, v\as ae- 
kiiovv Icdgcil by .ill Ins great chiefs. 

On the 2nd of Mtircli a solemn con- 
ference or convention was laid in the 
audience-hall of the palace of Kandy, be- 
tween Ins excellency the governor, on 
behalf of his Majesty George HI. and of 
his Ifoyal lliginiess the Priiioe liegent on 
the one iiart, and the Adigars, Dissauvas, 
and other prineipal ehiefs of the Kandy ;m 
proviiice.s on the otlier part, on behalf of 
the people, &e. : and, then and there, a 
public nistnnnent of treaty* being juo- 
diiccd and publicly read m J'aiglisli and 
in Cingah**:^!*, was unanimously u.s.serited 
to. Hy this triaty it was declared that, 
(lie lute ihijali by his evil deeds had for- 
feited all claims to the sovereignty, inid 
that his family and relative.s of all de- 
grees were for ever excluded from the 
throne; that the dominion of the Kan- 
dyan provinces was vested in the sove- 
reign of the Hritish empire, lo be exi r- 
cised thr.mgh Ins accredited agenks hav- 
ing to the native chiefs appointed liy 
nuthority, the rights and privileges of 
their respective oifices, and to all elas^i's 
of the people the sidety of then- [Xfiso: s 
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and property, with all their rights and 
immunities, according to the laws, insti- 
tutions, and ciistonis esialilished and in 
force among them ; and linally that tlie 
religion of jWlha, professed hy the chiefs 
and inhahitiints of the Kandyan provinces, 
should he and was declared inviolate, its 
rites, ministers, and places of worslup to 
be maintained and protected, See. During 
this conference Klie^lapola and Molle- 
gotldy sat side by side; and there was at 
least this great good secured, if not by 
the treaty, then by our coiuiucst, that 
sucli savage feuds and rivalries as theirs 
should no longer be allowed. All the 
Kandyan chiefs complimented (jcneral 
Hrowurigg on the success of his arms, 
and declared that he had ivseiicil them 
and their eoniitry fioin tyranny and op- 
pression. ‘‘ Ao people in the world,” sa}s 
Mr. Marshall, “can excel the Kand}aiis 
ill pa}ing compliincnts.” Mr. !)’()} ly, 
without w horn our army would tiot have 
been (pilte so soon in Kandy, and without 
whose services in the audience-hall the 
present business must have limped, in- 
terpreted for tlie cliiefs and for (ieneral 
lirownrigg, and OAplainod to the natives 
the treaty which he had himself com- 
posed, or at least translated into ('ingalese. 
After tlie treaty had been signed liy the 
cliiefs, Mollegoddy, I'^lievhipola, and the 
other Adigars proceeded to the great door 
of the hall, wIkm’o tlie suliordiiuite head- 
men of the different districts of the 
country were attending; and these head 
men being requested by Mollegoddy to 
range themselves in order according to 
their respective districts, the treaty was 
again read in Cingalese, and at the con- 
ciusioii of the reading the head-men ex- 
pressed their assent, and the llritish Hag 
wa.s hoisted, and a royal salute was fired 
to announce that his Majesty George III. 
was sovereign of the wliole island of 
Ceylon. 

It was thought that Khcyhipola Iiad 
expected to be raised to the throne under 
llritish protection and suzerainty, and that 
he cruelly felt liis disappointment, lint 
if it were so, he conducted liim.sclf with 
much ilignit} and decorum : he declined 
official employment, pi’eferring, he said, to 
live in retirement, and asking for nothing 
but tlie title of “ The Friend of the British 


Govcrniiient.*' He fixed his residence in 
Kandy, and married again.* He lived in 
considerable state, and continued to he 
regarded by the natives as the great chief 
of the country. He had certainly dis- 
played more talent than any of the other 
chiefs. 

The deposed king reman!* I at Colombo 
until the 24th of January, KSiii He de- 
clared that until he was made a pn-^oiier 
liy the English, he hail never retired to 
rest without tin* dread of assassination. 
Fear produCL'S cruelty, and cruelty excites 
fear. He never could trust any of his 
courtiers, and it is doubtful if any one of 
his chiefs deserved Ins confidence. He 
was passionate as well as suspicious. 
“Your English governors,” said he to 
Major Hook, “have an advantage over 
us in Kand^ : they have counsellors about 
them, who never allow them to do any- 
thing in a passion, and that is the reason 
^ou Jiavc so few executions ; Imt, unfor- 
tunately for us, till* oflendcr is dead before 
our resentment has subsided.” Some of 
his most sanguinary measures were or- 
dered when he was drunk, he having 
become very liable to paroxysms of in- 
temperance.* I'lic predominating passion 
of his mind after he became a prisoner 
was indignation at the treatment he liad 
received from his own subjects, more 
especially the chief*^. “ Take heed of 
Ehejiapola and Mollegoddy,” said he, 
“ they deceived me, and the)' will deceive 
)Ou.” He gave our govermueut an ac- 
count of the jilaces where ids treasure 
was hidden, observing, witli great bitter- 
ness, that it mattered little vvliat became 
of the money, provided only his chiefs 
and jioojilc did not heiiefit hy it. In a 
conversation w ith Mr. Marshall, w ho has 
(lone more than an^ man to preserve his 
name from oblivion, he said, “ Had my 
people he^mved as they ought to have 
done, I w ould have shown you whether I 
was a mail or a woman. Twice during 
my reign have )’ou obtained possession of 
the town of Kandy, and twice have you 
liecji very glad to get out of it.” Mr. 
Marshall agreed that Ids people, on the 

• From ilio "re.it quantily of IToCTman’s cherry 
hramly Iwttlcs tound iu the p.daee at Kaudv , it w 
mferred that ho was very toud of that liqiior. 
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whole, had made hut a feeble resistance. 
“True ! but it is of no use to talk of the 
taste of f(M)d after it is in the belly,’* re- 
sponded his Majesty. After putting a 
number of qiie.stions to his interlocutor, 
he asked him whether he should not like 
to be at jioine. Mr. Marshall replied 
“ Yes.” The king then said, “ Think what 
is the exact form of jour house; is it 
square or round?’* IMr. Marsliall re])lied 
tliat his house v/as S([uare. “Then,” said 
the king, “ yon are at home, jour thoughts 
being there. T'he mind of man is oftlu* first 
monient, the body being of conq/arativelj' 
little importance. You now are where 
j'our mind is, though your body be ab- 
sent.” I'pon some allusion being made 
to the se\erity of the punishments he had 
inflicted, lie rather testily replied, “ I go- 
verned my kingdom a(‘cording to the 
Sliasters!” On the 24th of .January, 
181(1, he and all his relatives, dependents, 
and adherents, about one hundred indi- 
viduals in all, were transported as state 
pri.soners to the jieniiisula of India. At 
first they reside(l in Madras, but they 
were finally transferred to 'he fort of 
Vellore, where tlie family of 'J'ip])Oo Sul- 
taun had once resided. Nearly two j ears 
after their departure a most formidable 
insurrection broke out. 

Mollegoddy retained the dignity of 
chief Adigar, which his rival had refused 
to accept. The name of the second Adi- 
gar was Kuppawatta. All the chieftains 
soon discovered that their feudal-like 
power w as gone. Nothing ofl’ended them 
more than our impartial administration 
of justice, hy which a mean, poor man 
obtained redress as readily as a proud and 
wealthy chief, 'riiey had been accus- 
tomed to treat the coinnion people as 
negro .slaves are treated in the American 
slave-holding states; and they could not 
be brought to understand how all men 
were to Imj equal before the law. The 
jealousies and hatreds wliich continued to 
rage among tliese Adigars alone prevented 
the formation of a formidable conspiracy 
for the purpose of expelling the English. 
Notwitlistanding the antipathj- with which 
they regarded us generally, the j)eople 
were not at all disposed to submit to the 
control of one of their own chiefs. The 
people made no complaint of oppression ; 


or misrule, tliey acknowledged that their 
condition was far better than it had been, 
yet still they wished us gone. They in- 
deed wondered at our stiiy, for they- en- 
tertained a superstitious notion that the 
English could not live in the Kandyan 
country. A head-man said to an English 
officer, that to unite Kandyans and Eng- 
lishmen under one government w\as as 
incompatible as to yoke a hufialo and a 
cow to the same plough ! 'Fhese people 
had been so long segregated in their 
mountains and forests, that these feeling-s 
w'^ere natural and unavoidable, allhoiigli 
they were sure to give way l)efore the 
force of time, experit'iice, and a fami- 
liarity with our manners. The most ei\ i- 
li/ed part of the inhabitants of the newly 
ac(piired territories win-e pleased with tJie 
change of government, and easily ri*eon- 
ciled to our maimers. Tliese were the 
V’elassy Moor.s or Moormen, an active 
enterprising bodj’ of Mohammedan mer- 
eluints, the de.scendants of some Arab 
tribes who had settled in (’ejlon some 
two or three centuries aller the Hegira, 
w’hen tlic Arabs carried on an I'xtensive 
trade with lh(‘ island and with most of 
the nciglibonring parts of the Indian 
continent. Thej'^ lieeamo immediately 
iLseful to the English, mon; esiiecially liy 
furnishing cattle to our commissanat for 
the purpose of conveying stores and pro- 
visions from the coast stations. Thc‘y 
formed an intermediate link between the 
traders in the maritime districts and the 
traders in the interior piwinces which 
WT had concpiered. T’Jiey were capi- 
talists, ami had long conducted all the 
trade in salt, a trade whicli required 
capital, as salt was a government mono- 
poly, and enormously taxed. Under the 
Kandyan regime, although they Iiad been 
allowed petty head-men of their own 
faith, they had been subjected to the rule 
of the Adigars and other Cingale.se cldefs, 
who had cruelly oppressed them, taking 
from Gicm wliatever salt they required for 
tlieirown use at their ow^ii price, or, more 
frequently, without paying any price at 
all. The Moormen now solicited General 
Brownrigg to defend them fiom the.se 
Kandyan chiefs, and to place lliem under 
a chief or head-man of their ow n race and 
faith. The governor complied, and Ilajji, 

T 2 
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or ‘ the Pilgrim/ so named and revered 
from his having made a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, received the appointment, llajji 
was a man of substance, of superior in- 
tellect, and highly respected among his 
own peo|)le. The Moormen hirthwith 
practically renounced the authority of the 
kandjan chiefs, and withheld the dues 
which they had been accustomed to pay 
them either in kind or in rnonev. The 
incensed chiefs very soon rc'solved to out 
the Hajji’s throat, and at their instigation 
he v/as assassinated by a party of V'eddas, 
or wild men, near to the Moorish \illage 
of Kattabawa. Two or tliree Moormen, 
Avho were witli the llajji, made their 
escape, and through tlunn inh'lligi nce of 
the murder was conveyed to Mr. Wilson, 
agent of government for the eastern pro- 
vmci s. !Nlr. Wilson lost no time in pur- 
suing the murderers, 'faking with him 
fifteen men belonging to the IVfalay (\‘y- 
lon rilie regiment, under the command of 
Lieutenant Newman, be proceeded, on 
th(‘ ITth of October, to the village of 
Kattabawa. Upon entering' the Velas.sy 
district, he found all the village's deserted*; 
and some of the poorer jieoplt*, who kept 
at a distance, called out tliat the whole 
country had risen against the llritish go- 
vernment. 'fhe people refu.^cd to liohl 
any further eommunieatioii with our 
agent. The poor Ilajji’s head was found 
stuck upon a pole near to the spot where 
ho liad been assassinated. Seeing that 
nothing could be done with so small a 
force, JMr. Wilson determined to retrace 
his .steps to Ikuhilla, the station from 
which he had started. During the re- 
treat small parties of Kandjaiis occa- 
sionally appeared on the hills, using very 
insulting language, and shouting “Peef- 
eatiiig slaves, begone !” Unfortunately 
Mr. Wilson halted by the side of a spring 
or fountain, for the purpose of quenehing 
his burning thiret. Two of his domestic 
sen ants remained with him, but Lieu- 
tenant Newman and the detachment 
moved on. Mr. Wilson had scarcely 
sPMiped to the refreshing stream ere an 
arrow, disehargi'd by a viewless hand, 
flew from the neighliouring jungle, and 
was followed by a whole flight of arrows. 
Mr. Wilson was killed, and one of his 
servants was wounded; but both the ser- 


vants ran after the detachment, calling 
upon it. Lieutenant Newman halted, 
faced about, and was back at the fountain 
in a very sliort space of time ; but short 
as the time had been, the murderers had 
decapitated Mr. Wilson and had disap- 
peared with his head.* It was vain to 

* Ml Wilson's lu*a(l w.is not ilisro^ereu until 
months after. It was then foiinil stuck 
upon .1 lilvc the poor Ham's. The skull 

mill 1)1 .uu li.ul la-eii peuetr.ited hv two anows. It 
w.is eotiiectuicil th.it he, as well as the y»oor Hajji, 
h.iil lieeii niunleied by liie wild men of tlie jumble, 
oi the Vedilas, who now, as lu thed.iysot Robert 
Knox, weie ^ery il(‘\terous in thi- use of the bow 
•uu! .mow. They an* •Iniderl into two elasses, — 
the Veild.i*^, wlio build liutis .'ind li\e iii 

sm.ill < ointnuiiities, and the yljjot Veddas. The 
(list <biss IS eoU'idei*-d as a link iii the chain that 
eouueiU llieir wilder lirethien with the K.m- 
dy.ins. The ti.ict o( eouutiy stietehing from the 
l).ise of 'the hills that teimiiiate the range of the 
K.iiidyan mouut.iins to the esstwaid, unto the 
< oiumenceiueut of the eivili-eil belt of land that 
skills the ea'^teiu roast of the i^I.iiid, is solely 
(M-rupied by Vedd.is, who eoiisuler it tlieir l)iilh» 
ii^ht and iatheilaini. Tliey .ire sup])osed to bo 
the (le'-ceiulauts of the ,ibori;;iues o( the island, 
who, on the inv.isioii of Ceylon b\ the Malabar^, 
reined into these desrit*?, and iheie found shelter 
tioni the fieue eompieior'., I.ieii the \ill.i{;o 
VodiUs ;rii perfectly u.ikrd, and Ine foi the most 
p.irt on the Hpoiitaiieous piodurtious ot the earth, 
and on the llrsli ol sueli aiiiinaU'as they can kill 
or eiisn.ue. They, however, plant and cultivate 
tlie ( oroa-nut tiee. These Veildas i,ink 

hi"li in the scale of eivdis.iliou. eonipaietl with 
those roamin}^ ami savage childieiiuf ilu* ti.itk- 
less wikleiiiess, the forC'-t Veililas. Tin* forest 
Vechl.is iievei associate with their biclliien of 
the village, who re'.Mid them with eiiuiity and 
dis;,Misl. Like the boists of the foiest, they live in 
pairs, .iml, except Oil some exliaoidui.iryoeciision, 
never assemlde to;*elher. The woodi lall of these 
sava^jes, on wlneh th**y m.aiulv de\ieud for the ir 
siippoit, is extremely imle. The bow andspear are 
their sole weapons. Tlu'ir .u lovi s aie headed w ith 
iron, vvhieh they leecivc fioin the (hiigalcse in 
exohan.ge foi the skins ot deei and elk. With 
this lecble luslrument they kill qame, and wafie 
an iuco''saiif wai wilh tlie wild brasts, especially' 
ton eleph Hits, that abound in Ibeir Icnilorirs, 
and disj lie wilh them the doiu'uion ot the wil- 
derness. Thrir arrows would leliound fioni the 
body ot the elephant ; but in the act of walking, 
the aiiiinal laises his foot so as to expose tlie 
whole ol the sott and vulnerable sole; and tlie 
Vcilda, aWfire of this peculiar action, cautiously 
follows hisviitim until he gets suftirieiitly near 
to discharge with ellcct an arrow .it the v ulrieralile 
j’ait. When the wouuih'd foot is placed on the 
giouiid the ariow breaks, leaving the barbed 
point deeply bulled in the fli*'h. The elephant 
seems scarcely to notice the tunin'; iiiiiiiy whoa 
fii.st received, hut the ]iaiu ari-,mg fiom the in- 
flamed paits soon puts him hurs de cnmbdt ; and 
Ills piersecutors row* .at p’.'iucbiug rlo-e, eonlvive 
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tliink of following tho invisible enemy 
into the jungles. As soon as an account 
of Mr. Wilson’s death reached Kandy, 
Mr. Sawers, the revenue commissioner, 
proceeded to Jhululla, taking with him 
his own Lascar guard and a sergeant’s 
party of the 1st (k^yloii regiment. About 
SIX miles from Kandy, Mr. Sawers met a 
party, consisting of one corj)oral and two 
privates, carrying a dispatcli to Kandy; 
these poor fellows were all murdered by 
the inhabitants a few hours after. Mr. 
Sawers, however, saw lU) appearance of 
insurrection until he ent(.*red the province 
of Ouva, about twelve miles Irom 11a- 
dulla ; but then he found that most of the 
villages were deserted, and that the few 
inhabitants that remained would hold no 
communication with him. For the purpose 
of ascertaining the feelings of the people in 
the provinc'* of Matele, Sir John l)’()^ly, 
now resident at Kandy as civil governor, 
authorized l^^heylajjola to jiroceed from 
his usual residence in the capital to tliat 
part of the eonntiy, where he (Khc}la- 
pola) liad largo estates and great iii- 
tluence. At this lime tlie governor and 
I.<ady Jlrowiingg were travelling tlirougli 
the eountry. In the montli of August, 
before there was any sign of insurrection. 
Sir Kobert and bis lady visited Kand}, 
being met on tbe road liy a large con- 
txjurse of Kandyan chiefs, with their nu- 
merous n'taiuers. No rceeplioii could be 
more flattering. Having remained in 
Kandy transacting business until thc^bth 
of September, the gov^ernor and liis lady 
continued their journey to Trincomalee, 
where they anived on the .'Ird of October. 
On the 2t)tli of October they quitted Triii- 


to (lispiitch liiin \\ith tlieir n-rro>\s .itid s|>e:irn. 
Tliey in o\il spinis, hut li.ivp no notion 

of a t!oil uv of II st.itt* of fiituri* lew.ird!. and 
punishnipiita. Siir Kd\\.'iid Ruin'd, w hodi* jroveni- 
ment of (A*} Ion was n senes of benefits conferred, 
oi attemiited to bo eonlerrod, uj>on ni.itikind, 
made an attempt to ci\ili>>e the wiblei tiilx*, by 
liaMiiy some of tnem bion};bt into tho pLain, 
"ivin^ lliein food, ciothes, &:c , and ]niiies to tlieir 
best bowmen ; but the cNperiinent seems to lln^c 
failed alUi^^ether ; and, until a incieasie shall 
take place lu the thinly scatleied ]X)piilutiun of 
Ceylon, and cause a paitial emii'ration in the 
direction of the \>astcs of the Vedda country, 
slight hopes can in* enteitamiil of any omisidcr- 
:il)lecli.inj;e in tlio thaiac ter and hahiUof a people 
infinitely wildci than the llhcels of ths Indian 
continent. 


comalee to rcturu to Kaiidy, and itvias 
not until they reaelied Kaiidclt*, a place 
about tvvcuty-scvcii miles from 'Frinco- 
iiialce, that they received tlie first infor- 
mation of the insurrection. As thev went 
on, l)\ the hilly coiiiitiy , the accounts they 
received became more aiul more alarm- 
ing. The) Ibiind ]>y the road-side a 
Kandyan chief who [irofesscd great devo- 
tion to the KiJglish, Init vtho, notwith- 
standing, had been disgraced and ill- 
treated h\ Khcyliipola, althougli, as the 
chief said, he was proceeding to pay his 
respects to his cxcelli'iicy the governor 
vilieu lie fell in with the I'X-chicf Adigar. 
The number of Fhc) lapola’s followers 
was now iej)orted to he alarmingly great, 
and tears were eiiteitaiued that Kluyla- 
pola intended to liead tbe insurrection, 
and to tale tlie goNcnior and Lady 
lirownrigg an<l all the ])art) jirisonevs as 
they traielled tliiongb llie lliref-ts. His 
excellency’s eseoit was very small. For- 
tiinatclv. lJo\^(‘^el^ tluae was no such 
plot. At a post about thirty miles from 
Kami}, ,Flu\ hqiola, wlio api)eared in 
gicat state, with several elephants and 
20(M) or .‘J(Hfi) peopl(*, waited uj>on the go- 
vernor and iscortcd him into the capital, 
whcie the whole parly arrived safe on the 
2btli of October. 

Ill the meanwliile, with tin* sanction 
and a])pro\al of Mr. Sawers, and Major 
Macdonald, tlie commamlant of Fadulla, 
a Kandvan chief, named Kajipitapola, 
proceeded to A^elassy imd tla^ districts 
wlieie the insinrcetion bad first broken 
out, with the allegeil purpo'-e of tiauquiJ- 
liziiig the proviiwe and bi-inging the 
people liaek to their allegiance to the 
llritish government. As soon as lie 
reached the seat of the insnrivetion tliis 
Kappitapola joined the insuig'uits; hut 
liis twelve followers Uhe only force he 
took with liim) returmul to Badulla, with 
the Englisli muskets and ammunition they 
had received from the government store. 
Klieylapola was now removed from 
Kandy and confined as a. jirisoner at Co- 
lombo; and other chiefs, in spite of their 
compliments and protestations, became 
objects of susjiiciou to the English. The 
hospital at Kandy was again crowded 
with .sick. '^I’hcrc were generally from 
three lumdred to five hundred men in the 
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hospital : and tliey ’vvore regularly sup- 
plied with arms and amiiiiiuitiou at sun- 
set in order that they might he able to 
defend tlieiuhelves if tl\e h<)‘^pital should 
be attacked. Notwilhstanding the imxst 
energetic measures on the part of the 
English government, the insurrection 
extended over nearly all the Kandyan 
counti*y. In the mouth of December Mr. 
Kennedy, assistant-surgeon to the first 
C^'yloii regiment, left Kandy to proceed 
to a station some thii-ty or forty miles oft', 
with an escort consisting of one Malay 
cor|)oral, two Mahiy privates, and eight 
C^flVes. He was also accompanied by a 
party of native Coolies, who carried rice 
and his baggage. On reaching a moun- 
tain jiass, about 24 miles fnuii Kandy, 
Mr. Kennedy was attaeked by a large 
body of Kandyans, who butehered him 
and every man with him, excejit one or 
two of the Coolies. TJie Malay soldiers, 
of w'hom Ave had many in our service, 
were the most vindictive of Inuiian beings : 
tliey vowed to avenge their three country- 
men, and too tnil} did they keep their oath. 
By the month of March, 1818, nearly 
all that country was in arms against 
us, and nearly eviiry chief of consequence 
had either joined the insurgents, or had 
been put under arrest upon suspicion of 
favouring the insurreetron. The governor 
remained up the country, but Lady 
Brownrigg left Kandy and proceeded to 
Colombo. Fears Avere entertained that 
her ladyship and her escort might be cut 
off on their journey ; nay, even that the 
head-ijuarters, together with all the troops, 
would have to figlit their Avay out of the 
country, Avith all the unfortunate results 
of former retreats from Kandy. But her 
ladyship and escort reached ("oloinbo un- 
molested ; the insurgents shrunk from 
any decisive encounter, and jealousies 
and (piarrels soon broke out among them. 
A Budhist priest, a reputed relation to 
the deposed king, had been bronglit for- 
ward by the insurgents of Velassy as a 
candidate for the crown. The name 
adopted by this pretender was Durra- 
samd. Kappitapola accepted the otticc of 
first Adigar to the pretender. I'his gave 
great offence to another insurgent chief, 
named Madugalla, who had more fol- 
lowers than any of them. An angry 


conference ended in Madugalla’s clapping 
both Kappitajiola and tJie ' pretender in 
tlie stocks. The pretender contrived to 
escajie from Madugalla, but his party 
was completely bi-okeii up, and he found 
himself under the necessity of flying and 
seeking refuge among 'h<^ Veddas, or wild 
men. Although a large tcaa .i • »1 was offered 
for his capture, he succeeded Ui •oiiceal- 
iug himself for nearly twelve years. He 
was finally captured in 1829, in conse- 
<iuenee of information given by a Bud- 
hist jiriest w'lio knew him. He was tried 
and Convicted in Ceylon, hut pardoned 
by orders from England. 

There was no confiding bond of imion 
among the chiefs; and the people grew 
Avearj of a Avar which exjiosed them to 
extreme misery. In some of the pro- 
vinces the AThole of the pripulation, men, 
women, and children, had lived for a 
Avhole y(‘ar in the Avoods and on the tops 
of mountains ; their grounds laid been left 
uncultivated, they had lost two crops, 
many of their cattle had been killed, and 
their small stores of grain were ex- 
hausted, liaving been in many places 
seized or destroyed by the British troops. 
The monsoon rains were approaching, 
and the people had no otlier prospect 
before them but an increase of misery 
and famine. On the .‘JOth of October, 
1818, Kappitapola and another chief 
w'cre surprised, and taken by a detach- 
ment of our trcxips. Madugalla, who 
had become reconciled to Kappitapola, 
and who liad lately been acting in con- 
c(*rt witli liini, was taken on the 1st of 
NovembtT, and with his seizure the in- 
surrection terminated. Kappitapola and 
Madugalla Averc tried, and sentenced to 
surter death by a court-martial ; and both 
were beheaded on the 2.’)th of November. 
Kappitapola died with a sort of heroism, 
Madugai’a died like a coward. Several 
other chiefs suffered death.* Eheylapola, 

* At Kappitapola’s request, Mr. Marshall visited 
him se\erAl times after conviction. 'J'he chief was 
usually in tolerably good spirits, ilis cloth, or 
upper covering, lajinK l»oth coarse and foul, he 
spread it out one day lietweon lus liands, and smil- 
ing, said, " You know this is not the way 1 used to 
dress.” He was not unwilling to converse on the 
subject of the insurrection ; and although he 
sometimes admitted that he v^as concerned in 
many of tlie hostile attacks made upon our troops. 
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the frioiid of the liritish govenimeiit/’ 
was kept a 'close prisoner at Colombo 

he wished toexpl.iin ft way, or \um1<(*u al least, 
the fnive of iiiu nifiTonco \\ liicJi feaded 1u frimi- 
natehim. He lepe.ttfnlK .iiid earnest 1\ expressed 
a desire that the sentem e ot death nii;;ht lieconi- 
nniteil to lidiiishmenl, and wished that Mr, 
Sawers nn^dlt he reqin sted t<i use his inllnenre 
with Sir Uoheit Hrowniiei,' He remarked that, 
altholl^ll ]ile w.is hill of frouhle, existence was 
still desiralih' In the eonrse ol eon\ersaliim he 
frequently ohseiMil (hat he was .in unfortiin.ite 
man, and was utwMlliu'j to admit that Ids un- 
huppv eondition was .in oliMOiis eoiis«*<pience ot 
the polie\ Je- li id adop’ed and the ill success 
wliirli attended if. lii imr a zealous Ihidhist, he 
considered In', pn'sent nnsfurtune as the result 
of lieliiKpu ncies ( oinmUli'd durin;^ a former slah^ 
of existenee — a lielief wliidi lepudiatos respou- 
-sdnlitv foi onmes mninntted in this life. 

J'iirh in th(* inornnif' (il ilieti'ithot Noiemher, 
K.ippifa]i(»la and M.idii;'ivlla were, m eomnliaiiee 
wifli tlieir own requesi, taken to the Halada 
Alale^Mwa.oi I'lmiiile ol the .Sieied Ilelie (tin* 
♦oo’h_of Ihulh') At tie rcujues* of Kappitapoia, 
.and In peimi'...,on el his I‘Aeellene\ Sir HoIktI 
Hn Mr 

iiioner, nv't hiei ,it the temple. Kneelin^» helore 
tlm ]»rii‘sr upon the thu-sliold ol the sanctuary, 
the n jiositon of tie* sacied r ite, the ehu f de- 
tailed 1h(' ]iiiiii ipal meritoiious actions of liis 
life, siu li as tlie heiielils he li.id ionfeir<*d on 
prit'sl-s, to.;et)iei with tlie^Ml'is h< had bestowed 
on tenijiles ami olliei aits ol ptetj. ivappi- 
bipol.i then proiioinioed Die I'loptannfiwah, or 
last wish, nameU, tliat at liis next birth he 
nii^hl be bom on the mountains of Himalaya, 
and Imally obtain Neeiwannah, a state of partial 
anniliilation. The chiei haMiif,' concluded his 
devotions, he w.is addressed by the prnst, who, 
ill an inipressivo lone and manner, aekiiow* 
led^'cd tlmt lii.s merits were ^reat, and concluded 
his .uldieiis by pronouncin*' a benediction, the 
last words of which weie as lollow • As sure 
us a stone thrown up info the air returns to the 
earth, so oertaiii will you, m eonsiderafion of 
your reliyioiis merits, be present at the next 
inearnatioTi ol IJudha, and receive your reward." 
The scene lietween the cliief and the nriest was 
most solemn and impressive. The chief, who 
had oontmiied kneehn^% rose, and turning round 
to Mr. Sawers, riddres-ied him in the follow iiijj 
words — “ I yue lou a sliare of the merit of iny 
last reliyious olTenny;” and furtliwith unwind- 
ing his upper elolh from his waist, lie presented 
it to the temple. Jocularly observing, tliat aU 
though It was both ton 1 aiul ragged, the merit 
of the ollering would not on these accounts 
be diminished, it iH-ing all he liad to give." He 
tlien requested Mr. .Saw'ers to accompany him to 
the place of execution, which was kindly and 
resiiectfully declined. 

^ MadiigHlla's devotions were conducted in a 
similar manner ; but he was ^iiite unnerved and 
much agitated. ^Vhen the priest had given him 
his benediction, he sprang forward and rushed 
into the sanctuary, where he loudly cra^’ed mercy 
/or the sake of' the relic. lie was lustuntly 


until w’hon ht* Avas transporteil 1x> 

the M.iuritiiis. A considfrable numlter 
of pett^ chiefs w'crc also sent out of the 
island. 

The war was now entirely endtHl, but 
dreadful and disgraceful had it been dur- 
ing its progress. Kxeerahle cruelties had 
been practised, as well by the native 

dragged from beliind the Thignbnw by l.ieil- 
teiiaiit Mackenzie, the lorf ,iil|utant, uifli the 
assist nice of some of the guard. Kappit.ijiola, 
who conducted himsell with great firinness and 
self-possession, and who was greiitly surprised at 
the ]uisilLinimity of his fellow -prisoner, in thi* 
coolest muniiei nl»ver\ed tliat M.ulngalla acted 
like a fool. He then, in .i firm and eollecled 
manner, shook , hands witli Mr. Sawers and bade 
him farewell. 

'J’lie prisoneis were then taken to the place of 
execution, whuh was about .» mile distant from 
the temple. Here tliey requesfisl to be pro- 
vided with Water foi the purpose of ablution, 
whieh was brought to Ihtmi. Ivuppi'apola then 
begged to be allowed a shoif time to peiloini the 
ceremonies of his religion I’lns lequest being 
granted, boll) the piisoiiers washed their hands 
and f.ice. He ilien tied iiji his hair in a knot on 
tho (op of the IicmI, and sat down on the ground 
beside a small bush, grasping if at tlie s.mu* time 
with Ills foes Fiorn the folds ot (he cloth wlm h 
encircled his loins he took a small IJaniia-book 
(prayer book), and after reciting some pia 

, lu tlie bi. ■ i.il 

who was piesent, requesting liim 1o deliier it to 
Mr .Siwers as a token of tlie giatitmle he fill 
for h)3 friendship .iiid kindness while they were 
olhcially' eoimisted at Radulla, Mr. Saweis as 
agent id’ government, .and Kappitapoia as Dis- 
sauva of Oiiva, 

The chief continued to repeat some I’ali verses, 
and while he was so employed, the exeeutionei 
struck him on llie hack of the neck wifli a .sharji 
sword. At that moment Im breathed out the 
word Arnhann, one of the names of Hiidh. A 
seeond stroke deprived him ol life, and ho fell 
to the ground a corpse. Ills liead being sepa-, 
rated from his body, it w.as, according to Kan-' 
ilyari custom, placed on his bieast 

Mad ugalla continued to evince great want of 
fortitude, and being unable to tie up his long 
hair, that operation w'lis performetl by tlic Hea- 
riglia Kangaan, the chief ovi r the public execu- 

ler. 'I'he pertiirlied state of Ins mind waa 
shown by the convulsive action of the muscle* 
of Ins face. Ileearnestly heggeil to he dispatched 
by means of one blow, and tlien faintly pro- 
nounced the word Arahaau. In consequence of 
his not having sutTicient resolution to liend his 
head forward, it was held by one of the execu- 
tioners. After the first blow of the sword he fell 

•kwMrds; but he was not depnved of life until 
he received a seconil stroke. 

Kappitapola’s cranium was presented b\ Mr. 
Marshall to the Museum of the l-'hrenohigical 
Society of I'klinlnirgh. — Henry Marshall, MS. 
Historical Sketch. • 
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tnwps in our service nshy the (^inpales<* ; 
and we hlii^h to add that our British 
born uiul our Irish soldiers hud, in many 
cases, turned the eoidest into a ^varol'n*- 
tiiliation and extej-niination.'*' 'J’lie suf- 
ferings of our Kiii'opean trcKips were 
index'd excessive, tlie eouduet of the 
enemy iiiovt aggravating; luit still it be- 
hoved tlie Ih'itish oHiei’rs in coinuiainl to 
moderate the fury of tlieir men, and this, 
with a few (‘xeeptions, oiir oflieers did not 
sutfieiently attend to. The eliief fault lay 
ill very high (juarters. Hy general orders 
our troops weie eommanded to burn am 
destroy, and to (pieiich tlu* flames of in- 
Burreetion in hlood. 'flie troops wei*' 
employed in following the insurg(‘nt 
into their fustnessi's. The dwellings of 
the inhabitants wen* burned, and theii 
fruit-hearing trees, their eoeoa-niit trees, 
were often cut down, and their riee- 
grounds >vere oft(*ii laid waste by break- 
ing down the iiuiuense uKuiuds or eni- 
baiikmentseonsti'ueted to retain the water, 
bO essential to the eulfi\ation of this 
grain. The whole eoiintiy was scoured 
in every direction hy military parlies, 
who Imriied and destn^ed what<*ver pro- 
visions and other propeity they could not 
carry away. Women and ehildreii \v(*re 
sometimes captured ami sometimes mur- 
dered hy the ^iudietive Alalays. The 
men were Iiuiited down liKe wild beasts, 
tracked to their dons and hides in the 
hill-sides (after the fashion in which the 
hloody Duke of (huiihei land, of ever 
execrable memory, [uit down our High- 
land insurgents in 174.‘)). On one occa- 

* 'fhe render ill look in vnin lor nuv niloqu.ite 
notion ot the horrors lh.it \ieie eomuiitted, oi t'oi 
any itidii'n uit clmishu' om their eonini'SMon, in 
Doctor Diivi ’s hook n.'oiil CV> luiuuid tiu i>pleiidi<l 
eonqiiesl .lehieied liy (leiiei.d Sji llobert j)ro\Mi- 
riKg. 'J'he lloclor in Medicine shuNV'S limmdt .is 
good n eoiirtiei and imne^vrist as ( oidinei. the 
chaplain of the Ilonouialile Mr- Noith. llis aim 
was alinoat solely to kiad the goieriior ((ieiieral 
Biowinigg), 111 whose i'.iniily he reside«l. IJis 
attemptii to seieeii the "oMMiior Ironi the iinpiiu- 
tiou ol kiiow'iug and t.ieitly sanutiouiiig the bar- 
barities that weie eoiiinnlte'd bj some parts of our 
army upon the KandvaiiH, aie.ibsurd; aiul are 
rcfiitcil, couti.nliciod. and exposed in the must 
glaring m inner, by letteis, geiier.il orders, in- 
Btriietlons emanating Irom the goieinmeut-lioiise 
at Colombo oi .it Kandy, and othei doeiimeiits 
which exist, and are open to the inspecUoii ol the 
wrorld. 


sioii a jiarl) of fifty or sixty Kandyans 
were surprbod in a cave near the top of u 
iiioiiutaiii. y set up a liKhnnis yell 
and rushed fioiM the cm vein. Twenty of 
them were hilled hy our troops; the rest 
threw themselves over the precipices. 
During tile- whole ol L- • war tlie natives 
avoideil ua etiiig (>ur tioops <ij euly in the 
field, heiug sensible that then ■ ''-eiiLth 
lay iu stratagem and hiisli-fighting. 
Tiiroiigli the eiuseness of tlie woods and 
jungles, ami tin* almost impeneti able na- 
ture of the (oiiiit'*y, our military parties 
were greatly eve.osed to tlie missiles 
of tln‘ enemy. IX taehments were fre- 
quently dodged hy three or four Kan- 
dyans, who, knowing all tin* hy-pjtlis. 
could file upon the pm ty oeeasionally , 
and kei']) up witli it ni a in.ireli. Wjieii 
one of oiii ineu was kill 'il. tlie party 
halted, wood was collected ami the body’’ 
huriied ; and this eaus.'d di lay . The body 
was burned to \)re^elll mutilaium ami the 
practice which the enemy Imd adopted of 
impaling the beads of the killed close to 
some Hritish post. Wlien a man was 
woimdetl, so as to l)e leiidered unable to 
w^jilk, it was neces'-iiry to cany him ; and 
tins ojieration was effeeted by heaving 
him ill a country lilanki't susjirnded under 
a bamboo. "Idie.^e .iiid otlier eirciim- 
staiices sadly retarded the inai'oh of our 
troops, and e\itosed tlnuu long to the am- 
hiisheil fire of tlie Kandyjins. And iu 
addition to the imtural impediments 
which oeeurred, such as deep rivers 
— mouiitiiiu torrents - nigged, precipitate 
paths — slipp 'iy locks, morasses, tSoc,, the 
enemy const riieled many artilioial modes 
of obstviietioii, some of them of eoiisider- 
le ingenuity, few countries so long 
resisted the arms and the policy of 
powerful neighbours as the kingdom of 
Kandy, and tew compiests have beeu 
more dciicly purchased. Our losses w’'ere 
Ireineiidous, eonsideriiig the number of 
troops employed. A vast many more 
fell by disi'ase, fatigue, and bad or insuf- 
ficient provision^, than hy the arms of 
he foe; and the fevers caught in the 
imgles contimievl to thin the ranks botli of 
mr native ai'd Ihitish regiments many 
montlis arter the war had ceased. In- 
L'ludiiig those who died of famine and 
disease, it is supposed that 10, DUO of the 
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wretoliptl nathos pi'i-ishi^d. As all thei 
turbulent olitcfs wort* exfcutcd, or cap 
tiircd and shij)p(*d off tho islaud, the sur- 
vivors every where submitted quietly t 
the Hritish fioveniment. 

Jk'foi e ijiiittiii" Kandy General lirowri 
ripg' issued a proclamation or nevvconsti 
tiitioii for lliH Kandyan country. With tin 
exceplion of tlie temples and religious es 
tahlishmenfs. fhe entire administration o 
the public ahairs of the province's, whiel 
had iK'eu eoii<l noted l)> tlic Adigars and 
Dissaiiva.s, A\as ulioUy transferred to 
lOnglish funclionaries. The few chief!- 
Avho AAere not siispceti d of having f.i 
voured the iusurreetiori had their former 
titles conliniieJ, and receixed a fixed 
stipend from the Mnglisli government, 
togethei with a continuation of tin* cnvieil 
privilege of being iirecedcd by rnmiing- 
footmeii cracking loud and heavy whips. 
The personal serviees of the common 
people wen* abolished, (‘xcopt for making 
and K'jiairing roads and bridges; and in 
lieu of personiil serviees a tax of oiio- 
teiitli of the annual produce of eultiv'ated 
lands was impose d. For the administra- 
tion of justice, (*ourts were appointed, to 
he eoiuliicted by (dlicers named by go- 
yninieiit. 1'lie chiefs orDissauvas hold- 
ing the governors commission were 
prohibited from inflicting any severe 
punishment (»n the peojile : they might 
intliet twenty-five strokes with the open 
lianti, and they might imprison an olieii- 
der for seven days, but not longer. 

Since the close of the year 1S18, no ac- 
tive resistaiieo or opposition has been made 
by the Kandyans to the llrilish goveiii- 
inent. At this time the rich and beautiful 
island, the outwork and bulwark of our 
empire in India, ai)pears to he tranquil and 
pro.spci ous. Fine i oads have been opened 
through tlie wilderness, and other and 
numerous important improvements have 
been planned and executed. During the 
government of the late General Sir 
Edward JJariies (a name held in aflee- 
tionate revercnci* by the natives) a splen- 
did road was constructed from Colombo 
to Kandy, and from that city to Newera 
Ellia. The whole length of this fine 
carriageable road exceeds fiOO miles.* 


The plains or table-lands of \evvera 
Ellia are fiuin to MMU) feet above 

the level of fh<* si-a. and the counti'y 
between thi iri and Colombo is naturally 
wild and rugged in the extreme. Two 
other good niads run fiom Triiieomalee, 
and from IliiduDa, to Kandy and the 
centre of the island. Other roads have 
been opened in vj lions directions, nume- 
rous rcst-hoiiser have been ('rected in the 
lonelier jiarts of tlie eonnlry for the ac- 
commodation of the trav(‘]ler; and the 
J'higlish oflieers and colonist,', now drive 
their eliiiises, or tiavel in comfortable 
stago-coaelu's, througli i-egions which were 
almost impeiietiable wihlevnesst s as late 
as 181S. The Mahax iHiganga rivTr, 
where Major Davie halted in de<[)air on 
account of the breadth and ilcjith of the 
water, is now spanned bv a beautiful 
singlc-arehed bridge, eorisiriiefeil bv Co- 
lonel Frasei’, depiit v (|uai ternia<'tei’-go- 
iieral to the forces ni (’ejlon.* A tiiimel, 

' Tlu» new ’ro.itl from (’oltiinlto to K uuly h.as 
H*eu lecently opened liv Sii J dw.utl It.uiies . . 

It Hi iioltlo work, .md li.is Ik-i-h f\ct uti-d w it)i 
nimeiise lahoui. a-, well liom tin- n.itiui* (d tiui 
coimtiy, .iM tho alniosl i"!] ('in-lialdc jiiiiirlo 
hiongli wliK*h it p.issi’s. (\i)iiaiii Dawson was 
hieo nionths in iMcni*^' the inie, and liecjuently 
cave upthewoik in desp.iii- (!•' h.nl olleii to 
iieep .iloiij; the lied, of Unients, to enalile hnii to 
make all} piogie.s Ihioie^d' lls'* m.v-s ol under* 

<1 with wtiuh the nnmnlains .110 covered. " — 
Itishiqi lit ha , Iniimn J no nnl. 

* I.ieuteii.int Ik- Jhilt’s ‘ Ihmihlcs in (.'e\ Ion,’ 
iOiidou, JH4i 

*' Till* hie.tdlh of Ihi’ stu'.nn i'. heie somowliat 

’Oiiliacteil, .mil, l)\ the ,ud ol ]ii nji'elnii' h.it- 
lehscs, ihi- span ol the auli ha^- hecn ledueed to 
fi-i-t 'J'lie Inidu'e ih I iiljirl} hiiilf of tlie 
le.iulil'iil -..iliM, .1 wood al.iio-.l pei nliar 'o the 
orchl.-, ol (Vylon, wheie it i,iows in {,'ieat ahmid- 
iiK e. 'J'he .ireh 1-, romp')-- d <it foiii tiehh- nhs, 

111} intcr\al lu-twe.-n which is l.cc- luet, Cveiy 
•am ii‘-ed in the eoiistniclion ol the hi'idj'i* in, so 
seiti-d as to admit ol renewal w illiowl ciiihinj.'er- 
nsi the safety nt tlie Jahiic. This is ol the utmost 
nine in a tiupieil i lime, when- wood is tmuid to 
My iniieh iiioie lajndl} than in lower tenipern- 
„.es. The K.indjaus, lelyiuj,' on tln ii ancient 
ales and lejrends, h.id fornicd an o])Uiion that tlic 
rid«iii>» ol Ihe '(heat Ki\ei' was iinpiai tuable. 
iVilIi this peisinsioo. the\ were 111 the habit of 
lady as-.ei»)b'iii}^ to I'a/.e on life uradiial jiu)"ri- 3 s 
■f tile wi.ik, and laiijih to sioin the \ain and 
npolen* lahonr*. id the pnlejnccs Jiiit when, to 
, the fouiid ' tand 

vithout the suppoitiii;' fi.imewnrk, ilteir admir.i- 
lon knew no hound-., and tlu-y I oked widi Ip.ar 
nd wonder on the I'.uropenn-., who had hronijUt 
u a successful teinnnation .in ur»deitakine coa 


• Lieutenant De JJutt’s ' Kainbics in Cevlon.’ 
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.*340 fpct in Icnptli, hern <'nt tliroufrh 
<mc nl* tlio nioinitains Unit CMu-iivle* tiu* 
Kainlyan capital, aial the roail tlironifh 
tills tunnel unites itself, ;it the foot of the 
Kandyan hills, with the princijial road to 
Coloinho. !>> takinjr tills eiremUms 
route troops advaneinji; on Kundy can 
turn certain heifji;hts on Avliieh the native 
chiefs used to place p,reat reliance for the 
dcfenci* of tlnnr capital. Jt is said that the 
openiii}:; of this tunnel jrave the finishiiifr 
lilow to their ilyin^I hopes <if indepcaid- 
eiicc; that an ancient lejrcnd told them 
that tlicir country would never he sub- 
dued until the nivaders conhl bore a hole 
thronf^li this mountain; an<l (hat tlie im- 
possible feat li(‘in;>^ performed, they iv- 
sipied theniselv<‘s to their il<‘stiny. ’^riie 
country round Kandy is cnlti\ated like a 
f^arden; from an uiilicaltliy place, or one 

siiUMi'iI hy then) tlic pow**! of in.ni. , . . 

Ill ordni.uv <• \M», ilo* ciowu uf the of (In', 

liriilijc In to iVi f .iliou* thi* loicl of fliH Mttlia- 
villiv' nii'.i , but till's 'iiiiMiii, III coinmoii with all 
ollu'n wbich bi\«‘ llu'ii soinccH m the .ilpiuu 
ri’jjio <jl tilt' iite Able line 

tii.ilious iluiitiu' tb<* i.iiio season. ’ In ISCD the 
vater-* lo-e to williiu " Is-et of llio oiowu of tin* 
lofii iirch, or bii leet nbo'c ihcir onhiiary le\cl. — 
id.; id. 


fatal to the Knropean eonstitntiou, it has 
hi'come one of the most shluhrious sta- 
tions that we have anywhere in the East. 
A splendid inausion or jialace, built by 
l^ir Edward Harries, stands in the town ; 
and the hanks of a neij^hlKinriiig and very 
piclnresrpie lake are .-'^-’dded with bun- 
galows and European \illa.s. "rhere is a 
botanical garden; and a garrison dhrary, 
a printing-press, and otlicr signs of Euro- 
pean civilization are not wanting. The 
antijiathies of the native cliiefs and their 
families to the English appear to have 
been almost entirely overcome ; they pay 
and return visits, and the Kandyan ladies 
even attend the halls given by the gover- 
nor or by our oHieers, On the whole it 
may 1 k‘ said that tliei-e is iioiv no part of 
India where the population is more paci- 
fically inclined than that of Ceylon ; and 
that, from the most ])erseveriiig, fierce, 
and indoniitahle foes tliat ICnropeans have 
encountered in the East, the Kandyans 
have become among the most trainpiil 
and contented siilijects tliat }lritain con- 
trols ill her far-extending Oriental pos- 
sessions.* 


* Licutcn.iiit D«* Ibitt’s Haniblea^in Ce>lou. 
Ihdiup llebtT, Indian Journal. 
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ADMINISTRATION 

Upon the resi«;iinti()ii of the ^farquess of 
Hastings, Mr. who had pre- 

sided for ‘^oiiie time OAer tlie llonnl of 
Control, to tlie preat ^atl‘^fa<•tion of the 
(xOiirt of Direotors, was iKmiinated h\ 
that Court to he po\ ei iior-;ieneral of India. 
Tile resolution w:i> muminious, and was 
passed in the month of M.ireli, I'he 

inelaneholv deatli of the ^Iar(|uess of 
Loialonderry on the li3li of Au'-oist fol- 
low in^r, led to some im|)oitaiit ehaiij^c'S iii 
the niinistr} , and remlered it indispeiis- 
ahle that the ^overnor-i^eneral elect should 
remain in Ihipland. On the iHtli of 
September ^Ir. (amiiiie: was nominated 
secretary of stare for forei; 4 n affairs; and 
he conseijiieiitly resimii'd into th<‘ liands 
of tlie Court of Directors tlie lii^h ap- 
pointment whieli the} hail conl( 0 ‘re(i upon 
him 111 so thitteriii'' a manner. Two can- 
didates now jiresented theinsehes: the 
one Earl Amh(U'st, wlio luul been em- 
ploved some few' years before in an 
embassy fi-om England to C'liina; llic 
other, Lord William Eentinek, who had 
been go^errlnr of Madras, and wlio n*pre- 
sented to the Coinpaii} that lie had ren- 
dered them good ami faillifiil seiwiees. 
Earl Amhei*st was preferred, and that 
nobleman proceeding to Calcutta, assumed 
the office of governor-general on the 1st 
of August, 1823. The Marquess of Has- 
tings hud quitted Eengal in January, 
1822, and between his departure and the 
arrival of l^ord Amherst, Mr. Adams, 
senior raemher of the Supreme Council, 
had presided over the government of 
India. 

The new governor-general had been 
but a very few niontlis in his office ere he 
found himself under the necessity of. 
entering into a new war with an entirely , 
new- enemy. The Burmese, elrted by i 
some recent conquests which they had j 


:)r EARL AMHERST. 

made, and hi'ii’g liroiight in more irn- 
meiliate contact with tlie British froii- 
j tiers, began, towards the end of the \ear 
I8;r3, to make .sundry attacks upon iis- 
! Without notice given, and without any 
attempt at negocialion, tliey claimed pos- 
.session of Shaiiuree, a small muddy island 
in the province of Bengal, hut elo.se to 
tlie coast of Arrac.'in, which the Burnu*se 
then posse.ssod. Making a .sudden night 
attack, the} drove away a small guard of 
British tr(K)ps stationed on tlie island, 
killed several of them, and t(M)k forcible 
possession of the island. This, coming 
close iij)()U other oiitrage.s, was not to l)e 
tolerated. Diir government, liowevcr, 
resolved to consider tlie foriuhle occupa- 
tion of Shapnree as the act of the local 
authorities of Arracan, and addiessed a 
gentle uechiratioii to tlu; Burinc.se central 
government, reeapitiilating tlie past oc- 
currences, and calling upon the court of 
Ava to disavow their officers in Arracan. 
The court of Ava, as miglit have been 
anticipated, considered thi.s gentle de- 
claration as a pusillanimous attemxit to 
deprecate tlie resentment of tlie Burmese, 
'fhey trimiipliantly appealed to the paper 
as a proof that the British government of 
India dreaded to enter upon a contest 
with them ; and they intimated that unless 
their right to the island of Shapuree was 
distinctly admitted, the victorious I..ord 
of the Wliite Elejiliaiit and the Golden 
Foot would invade the (Jompany*s do- 
minions. In tlie meanwhile two com- 
panies of the aotli regiment landed on 
the disputed island, drove* off the Burmese, 
and stockaded themselve.s. And on the 
other side the commanding officer and 
some of the crew of the Company’s 
cniiser Sophia w^ere seized on the main- 
land and carried up the country. Both 
sides now actively prepared for war, the 
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Anj>lo-li.(l!.in troops (111 till' tVouticr liciiip', 
howi'vor, onliTOil to maintain a strict 
neutral il\ for tin* juvserit. More ami 
more coiiIiriiK'd in tlieir idea that Me 
^vere afraid of them, from -Ktuil to ."jcoo 
Jiunuese and As.imese ad\aiiced from 
A«am iiit') tlie pro\iiiee of ( 'aehar, and 
he^ran to .stockade tiiemsrlves at a po.st 
within five miles of tlie town of S\lliet, 
and onl\ 'J 2 tt miK‘s from ('alentta. Tin* 
townofSylhet wa^. on oiir frontier, and 
tlio whole (/f (’aeliar was under our pro- 
tection, }et the J>iirme‘>e claimed that 
province as their own, and ealUd u])on 
the Jhijah of the adjoimnii province of 
Jinteea to suhmit to t!ie government of 
Ava. Major Newton, tlie onieer eom- 
iiiaiidin^ on the Svlhet frontier, concen- 
trated his detaelimeni andmarcluMl <ii»ainst 
the invaders. It w^as at dj3l)realv on the 
I7th of Jarinarv, Lsil, tlial he caine in 
sight of their ‘-toekade and of a village 
adjoining, of w liieh they had taken pos- 
session. The Ihiiniese in tlie village 
presently gave wa}, but those in the 
stockades nude a resolute resisianee, and 
were not driven out until tliey liad lost 
about a humlriMl men, and had killed six 
of our sei»03s. d'hev then lied to the 
hills. Shoitl) aftcM- thisaeliou Mr. Scott, 
our coinmissioiKM-, arrive<l atSjliiet, and 
from that jioirit he advanced to Bhadra- 
poor, ill order to maintain a nioie ready 
commiufKatioii with the Burmese au- 
thorities. On tlie ;ilst of .lainiary Mr. 
Scott received a lnes^aue from the Bur- 
mese geueral, who justified his advance 
into Cachar, and declared that lie had 
orders to follow and apprehend certain 
persons wherever tliey might take refuge, 
fn reply this Bnrmehc general, who lield 
the chief command in Asam, was told 
tliat he must not disturb the frontiers of 
tlie Company, or interfere in the affairs 
of its allies, and tliat the Burmese in- 
vaders must evacuate (’achar, or the 
forces of the British govenmieiit would 
be compelled to advance both into (’achar 
and Asani. 'ro this communication no 
answer was received, the Burmese com- 
mander stating that lie could give none 
until he liad received instructions from 
hifi court at Ava. The messengeis sent 
by Mr. Scott were detained in the Bur- 
mese camp luider different ])retexts. It 


was eleaily the object of the Burmese to 
proerastinati' the uegoeiatibns until they 
liad strciigtlnmed tliemseJves. in the ad- 
vanced positions they hail occupied. The 
ivajah of .Jinteea, who liad hi-rm im- 
jicrioiisly siimmoiiid to the Jhirmcse 
cainji, ami conmiamlcd to {uostrate liiru- 
self hefnre the sliadow of iIil (ioldeii 
l*'(M»f, threw hiniNcIf upon the British 
governinciit fur ])’’oteciu)ii ; and various 
native chiefs wlio.se tiriitoiies la} 1h'- 
tvvccii tlie frontiers of the jliirinese ( in- 
jure anil the frontiers o]‘ the British 
dominions, called loudly for Knglish aid. 

the sontli-iMst frontier of Bengal, 
had in fact l»cen kept in con.-'tant dread 
and danger of invasion for more tlian a 
year, wliih' ihc adjoining and friendly 
territories liad been exposed to the dc- 
stiuctivo inroads and the overhearing 
insolence of the Burmese and Asamese 
for inanv veais. 

Major Newton did not follow tlie Bur- 
mese he had louted, but, after driving 
tbein from flieir stockaik*, he returned to 
S}lhet, and vvilhiliew the whole of his 
fold* from (\icliar. Almost as soon as 
the Major was vvitliin his own fioritier 
the Biumese ailvaneeil again into the 
eounlrv fivun which lie haddnven them, 
ami stoekaded Mum* slionger positions. 
'J’lie} were joim il b} another considerable 
foree, vihile another iK-taelimeiit, 2lH)() 
strong, colld ted in llu ir lear, as a reserve 
or colnnni ol siipj.orr. Still advancing, 
and stockading as tlicy advanced, the 
main bod> of rlic Burmese jmshed their 
stockades on the noi th bank of the river 
Sunna, to w lihin one thinisaml yards of 
the British post at Bhadrapoor, Ckaptain 
.lohiistoiie, wlio conmuiiulLd at tliat post, 
had blit a vi'rv •'inall force w itli him, yet he 
succeeded in ilislodgiug the invaders from 
their i ilinishcd work.-, at the jioint of the 

* lIorACi' Wilson, Ustj. (the disitill- 

irmsln'd Oii'-ntali-i, Pii»lf-,-or of S\iiscni, Oxford, 
•VC.), “ illiistialnn of ihc IlnrniL'^ie 

War, an ’ iitiudin lo; j SkotcU of lh»* UxfUts 
ol lilt' SVai. and ,in A}j>ii'nili\.'’ I’.ik-uttu, 1S27. 
M.ijoi mil iiJiry st'« rotary to the coni- 

nui inter uf tlio ox iMslilion to Aa.i. and a.ssUt<int 
poliluHl o^ent in \iii, “ Narr.ituo of the Uur- 
inose War, ilel.iilin;; llio Operations of Major- 
fieueiil Sir An hiliald Caropliell s Army, fiom 
it'« lauding at Uau^oon, lu May, to the 

roiielu'>ioii ot a 'I'reatN of Peace at YantUboO, in 
Februarv, 1S:26.’’ London, 1827. 
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bayniet, and iji drivijig them l)<*yond the 
Surma. This was on the l.'Uli of Fe- 
bruary. On the foUo\siii{r day Liou- 
tenaut-Colontd ]?owen joined and took 
the command over Oaptain Johu'stone, 
and instantly marched in pursuit of the 
retreating enemy. They were tound 
smekading tliemselves in a strong posi- 
tion on llie opjjosite bank of the .letinghi 
river, a deep and rapitl stream. The only 
difficulty encountered nas in gelting 
across this stream. As soon ns our troops 
were ovei’, and had lixed their bayonets 
thelhirinese cleared out of their siOcKade 
and fl«'d to tlie hills, lint there v,.is an- 
other (livis'ou of the arni}' of the Lord of 
the White ]*:iephant, wliieh Lad stockaded 
a much stiong<‘r ju^sjiion at Doodpallee, 
where their front v\ns covered by tlie 
Surma i‘iv« r, and their rear rested on 
steep hills. Kach ol' the expos* d lacvs of 
this iulreiieliTneut was de/eiuUd b}- a deep 
ditch, about fourteen tW't wide ; a strong 
fenee of' lianibi’o spikes laii aloiii^ the 
outer edg<' of the ditch, and the aj)proiieli 
on the land side was througli jungle and 
high grass. Jiieutenant-Colonel LoWvU, 
however, marehed uuainsl this {\>ruiid,d>le 
stockade and attacked It. T'he Ilunnesc 
remained piusive till oar troojis advanced 
to the bamboo spikes, wlieii they poured 
upon them a deslriietivo and w ell-main- 
tained fire, wdiich eomidetely checked 
tlieir advance, although tlicy kejit their 
gi’ound. Wlicn JAeiitcnant Armstrong 
had lieeii killed and four other ollicers 
wounded, and ahout one Imndred and 
fifty of our sepoys killed or wounded, 
Bowuui ealkd olf tlie attacking party 
and retired to .iatrapoor, at a short 
distance. On the liTth of Fehruarj' 
Colonel limes joined the force at J.itra- 
poor W'ith four guns and a battalion of 
fresh troops, and assumed the c^miinand. 
Ihit ill the meanwhile the liurmese had 
retreated from their formidable position 
and retired into their own country, eva- 
cuating the whole of Cachar. 

Ihit before this time the great Ihimiese 
chief, the Maha llamhiola, tlieu high in lii- 
vour at the court of A v a. and tin* lu ojt ctor 
of a scheme for the comjuest of llengul, had 
collected a givat army near the f-tnithcrn 
extref^ity of our fionlier, and had I 
marched into Airacan, pn^vided wutli \ 


golden fetters, in vdiich the gvivenior- 
geiieral of India was to he led captive 
to Ava.* This Maha llandoola had 
convinced the king that, with 100,01)0 
men, w hieh he said his majesty could as- 
semble with ease, the conquest of J3engal 
might lie achieved ; and his majesty had 
consulted with a forejgni resi<lenter at 
Ava. as to thi‘ means of driving the Fiig- 
liv.h out of Indiu-t '^I'he Lord of the 
Coldeii Foot laid claim tr> all the terri- 
t<»nes v:\'A of Moorshcdabail, as having 
foniicrl} Ix longod to the kiugdoin of Ar- 
racan, which lie and his anei‘.stors had 
conqiuTed.:{; Lxa/:gm*ated reports of the 
strength and ferocity of llic Ihirnicse 
troops cairied alai'iu even to Calcutta; 
the peasants on our fronti'T tied in dismay 
from their v illages. aiul everv idle rumour 
was .so iii(histn*uisly nnipnilii'd by timid 
or desigi'iiig peiqile, that the native mer- 
chants of C'aleutta were with difficulty 
persuaded to letVaiii from removing their 
families and property fioui under the 
very guns of Fort William. § 

Hut the Hritish Lion v\i)s rousing him- 
self, and pu‘]).inng to put forth bis mighty 
strength : and hardly ever, or in any pari 
of the world, was liis bonml so rapid or 
more terrible. As the two Mates might 
now he considered as actual ly at war. 
Lord Amherst declared war in iorm, and 
promulgated tlie grounds of our quarrel 
in a declaration addressed to tlie Couil 
of y\va and the difterent powers of India, 
and ill a public procdarnatioii dated the 
'ith of March, lsi2T. Orelcis had been 
previously given for the equipment of a 
force of from .'iobO to (ibbo men at the 
presidencies of Calcutta and JMadras. It 
had h(*e'ii wisely detennined to act upon 
the olieiisive, and not to commence ope^- 
ratioiis either on the ha itch mountains of 

* Majoi SiioiJyrasb. 

t M. 

lli’poiition of Ih’tiry (ioufjfr, Estj. 

If \%e ri};!»Uv )U)()k■r^t:iD(i .\ pass.iui* m liishop 
II(‘l*ei’s rnnc-jion(i*'ncc, *»thoi luliabitiiiiU of 
lJal< uti.i ijyM(li‘s thi; iiKMcliants uere ifi 

VTc.it cilaini. .'iskinj; lp;ne t.) semi tlunr pioporty 
into tilt* oiiinh'l, ull their vi\fs arid 

cliiliJriT across lliu nvc'i, aii<» •’\]»fcmif{ to see Du* 
viar-lKials «t the Itmniobt* on tin* v.iU w.iter IhIw, 
or tin* "Ojdeti iimbielhis of llu ir fluffs nionnlftJ 
oil lilt* Mp o! .St. John i» C itlii'flr.il — L' tier to 
J. i} ihuut Ihirton, ; Ciotr^poutlfrice tn Ap~ 

petoliv In iU'hop flthct'i, .hitonril. 
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Arracaii, or in the pestilential jungles of 
Chittagong; hut in the great river Avhich 
leads throiigli the Iieart of the Ihirmese 
Knipire (and is the liigliway of the trade 
of tlie coiinti y), where no attack vm ex- 
pected. The plan of the campaign, in 
short, was to ascend the Irawaddi and 
to begin by capturing the city of Ran- 
goon, the principal port and tr.ading 
place of the Ihirniese lilinpire. Good 
arrangements, considering the ignorance 
tliat prevailed, were made by General 
Rjc llonoiirable Sir Kdward Paget, our 
commamler-in-chief in India. The two 
divisions, from Calcutta and Madras, 
wei*e directed to assemble at Port (k)rii- 
waJlis, in the Great Andaman Island — 
wi island occupied, as in the days of 
Marco Polo, by downright savage.s, if 
not cannibals— from which the combined 
forces, under the command of Major- 
(iencral Sir Archibald ("aiiiphell, were 
to proceed to the Irawaddi. Between 
the 1 2th and 1 7th of Apnl, the Bengal 
division, consisting of the king’s Idth and 
3^itli regiineut, and two companies of 
artillery, were embarked at Calcutta. 
They were detained for some ilajs at the 
Great Andaman, waiting the arrival of 
the division from Madi'as. But by the 
4th of May the greater part of tin* troops 
from Ma<lras, consisting of his Majesty’s 
41st regiment, a Compands European 
rogimeiit, and seven battalions of native 
infantry, with artillery, gun lascars, &c., 
reached the place of rendezvous ; and on 
the following morning the united forces 
left the Aiulumnns, under the ])roteclion 
(rf his Majesty’s ships “ Liti'y’' and 
“ Larne,'’ tJie former coninianded by 
Commodore Grant, and the latter by 
Captain Marryat. The transports were 
also accompanied or followed by several 
of the Company's armed cruisers, and 
by the “ Diana” steam-boat. In nearly 
all parts of the op<.*rations whicli wore 
now about to begin, the land troops were 
greatly indebted to the co-operation of the 
Navy, and to the services of the steam- 
vessel, the first which had ever floated 
in those waters. Our ships anchored 
within the bar of the Rang<K)n river on 
tlie Bull. The arrival of our fleet wtis 
wholly uiiexpoctcd ; the town was un- 
prepared for its reception, and the ci\il 


authoritieswere thrown int^iconsternation. 
Our arrival was, however, quickly an- 
nounced by numerous beacons, prepared at 
the mouth of the river ; and in the course of 
the uiglit the signals wer*' repeated and ex- 
tended by blazing fires inci"^rypart of 
the surrounding countrj\ IttUu, there- 
fore, desirable that no time slionld be lost 
in appearing before the town. On the 
very next morning the fleet proceeded up 
t]i(5 river, being wafted on its way by a 
fair Mind, and led by his Majesty’s ship 
“ Liffy.” A few harmless shots from the 
guardhouses on the banks were the only 
impt'diments offert'd to its progress. At 
12 o’clock tlie “ Litfy” ancljorcil close to 
the principal battery at the king’s wharf 
in Rangoon, the transports anchoring in 
succession in her rear. Having furled 
saibs and beat to quarters, a pause of 
some minutes cusiicd, during whicli not 
a shot was fired. On our side humanity 
forbade that we should fire into an almost 
defenceless town, crowded w ith inofleiisive 
people ; and the Burmese, on their part, 
w'ere unwilling to begin the unequal con- 
test. They stood for some time inactive 
at their guns ; but at length, being urged 
by the threats of their chiefs, they opened 
their feeble battery on our shiiiping. The 
frigate’s fire soon silenced the battery and 
every gun on shore : the enemy lied from 
their wa)rks,'aiid our troops, being landed, 
took quiet possession of a deserted town. 
Proclamation's had lieen previously issued 
promising British protection to the in- 
iiabitaiits, and prompt and liberal pay- 
ment for Avhatever tlie troops might Avaiit 
of tliem : but the Burmese governor had 
given orders for driving the whole of the 
inhahitints into the neighboming jungles, 
where the men were to he organized into 
corps, a; I the women and children to be 
strictly guarded as jiledges for the good 
conduct of their fatlicrs, husbands, and 
brothers ; whose desertion was to be pu- 
nished by the sacrifice of their children 
or nearest female relatives. And, with 
the population, nearly everything which 
the town contained had been removed 
into the inmost recesses of the jungle, or 
carried far up the river Irawaddi. As 
the people of Rangoon were very aquatic, 
and as the river was known to sw arm with 
boats, our commanders had calculated 
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upon finding more than a suificient num- 
ber of boats fi) carry the troops up the 
river to Ava, the capital ; but not a boat 
vas to be found- -every thing had been 
removed tliat Avas at all likely to be of use 
to an invading army — oxen, horses were 
no more to be foniul than boats — there 
vas nothing lt‘ft in tlie neighl)oui‘hood of 
Rangoon exeej)! a little padd>. It was 
evident that all this Mas only the pre- 
lude to a plan of la}^ing waste the Mhole 
country in our fiont, in the hojK’ of starv- 
ing us from their shores. Evoi tin* 
few Tiritisli uieiehants, and American 
missionari(‘s,* mIio were knoMii to l)e 
residing at Rangoon, had tiisappeared, 
and their too pi obable fate excited general 
coniiiiiseratioii tliroughout tlie army. It 
appeared, from the testimony of a few of 
tlie inhahitaiits mIio had eoneealed them- 
selves in the town, that, as soon as the 
apjiroacli of our annameut was kiu>wn, 
all foreigners .w'eiv seized, fettered, and 
exmfined in the custom-house, from which 
they M'eic repeatedly marched uj) to the 
hall of ju.sti<‘e to he iuterrogati'd by the 
governor. I'sot one of these individuals 
kncM’ or had the means of knoM'ing be- 
fore-haiid an} thing of our expedition ; 
but the governor would not believe their 
protestation.s, and their death was soon 
resolved ou. In their prison, their guards 
took a sa^ ago pleasure in parading and 
sliarpeniiig the instruments of execution 
before their eyes, in strewing the sand 
before tlie door, and in making the 
usual preparation.s for a series of exe- 
cutions. In this dreadful state •f su.s- 
pense the riugli.>h and American prisoners 
remained for many hours, but fear at 
last did what prayers and pity could not 
do : the governor dreaded a retaliation, 
he suspended the final order of execution 
from hour to hour, and until a .‘J^-jKmnd 
shot fired by the Eitfy” entered the 
prison, suspended the bloody deliberations 
of the authorities there asseinblml, and 
broke up the meeting. The chiefs fled 
from the city ; and tlieir pri.soiiei's, strong- I 
ly fettered, but under a m eak and timid 


• The Anierioan mi'isinn.’ii les at Itan^oon were, 
CJeoiK*^* IIoiikIi and Wade ; the English mer- 

chants or tr.'iders were, Alex.mder Tainsh, i ni,in 
rvf Crief, William Kov, a PerUimau ; and — — 
Trill. 


guard, were marched a short way up the 
country. Immediately after landing, 
part of our troops were juished a short 
distance in advance of Rangoon, and 
thereat the guard wliicli accompanied the 
prisoners became alariiKMl for their own 
safety, and took to tlu'ir heels, leaving 
their charge in two lioiises near a'^great 
jiagoda, where they were next morning 
found by our advanced jiatroles.* 

• .Sonic olliiT IliiliOi .mil Amciii- nis vlio were 

HI the intoruM ol the ((niiitiv not i|tijtc ko 

foituuate. Mr. IIciiij. Gniii'ci, nii-ieli.iut .'itid 
ii.ili\e of Loiidoii, wlio ImiI I'eeii le^.nlins; :U Ava 
lor lUMiU l»o vent., and who li.id lieeoine .1 
r.ivoiiiitu af eoint: ’« .^i-otf h ski| v'l the nanie 
ol .lolm Laird, who h.id t:()ne up the emmtry to 
puieh.vse uiiiIh*! , Mr A . Jinlsuti :nid Mr. l*iii*e, 
Aiuenc.in IVipl!-.! iiiHsioii.Mies.uir/* seized .-luii 
eon\ e\ed to the eoiideniiieil pi Hon of A\.i, lieing 
loaded with Ihe ji.iirs td iioiis • aeli. For Tri.iiiy 
Meeks they weie kept m 1 oust ml appreheiisiim 
of bein;4 put to di ilh b> worne exei uemliri;; tor- 
ture. The piison w.is liltlij to tlie l.ist des'iei* of 
hlthiness, and eioMded Mitli ( iiiiiiuiils and m itii 
our se^H^^s wlio lind been l.ikeu piisoneis* neat 
the Sylhet fiontier, 01 Meie liken illerM.iids 
oil the liawaddi Arii*i l>iiii;f.u iieailj tuehe 
moulhs in this /ondernned luison. thej wlmi! 
lenuixed to .» Mill woise pl.n e ol ( onlineineni , in 
a solitarx hpot nboiit ten miles lioin Ami and 
idmiil lonr Iroiri Am.u.ipooi.i 'J’his ]»l,if.'e wilm 
(. died .Aonelienlee, 01 the Field ol \'jetory. Hern 
tlie\ Moie thieiitened with lx*in.r liiiried ali(e, 
.mil weie e\]>osed to other .'lutl more ternhle 
till eats, and to a neuenl trf^'iinient nnutter.ibly 
biut.il. As» tliey were not released nnlil the close 
ol the Mill, they snlleied in nil iieirK t«enl\- 
one months’ captlMty .mil toitiire. 'I'heii eloihes 
rotted invay on their backs, and they could [uo- 
cure no ch.in^^e ; both the prisons su.iinieil mth 
lice and other vermin. 'I’he {(o\eiiirnent, uliich 
h.id si*i/,.<l all thi'ir propeily, allow ed them no 
liroMsiuns; they were olteri two 01 llnee d.ivs 
toi^etiier witlioiit any food, and all the food they 
could procuic tliioiiLdi Ihe conipasRion ol the 
nati\eb, or thioii^h a little money tlmy h.id so- 
eieted, mu.** .1 little nceor.m occasionjil handful of 
Miukiiiji' dried ii\ei lish. 'J'lie e.iplHity of llobcrt 
Kuo.x in the interior of Cejlon, tnoii(;h of longer 
duration, was not c(jual in Miflerini; to Mr. 
(loueer’s im]>n»onm'mt in Av.i ; and if our niueh 
esteemed friend could be induced to draw up a 
full narraliie of all liis adienturea nnd ^ulrorirlgs 
III the Uiirmese territories, he mif/ht produce n 
liook tlnit Mould rixnl In inteiest Knox's truly 
adiniiable volume. In aclditioii* to the charm of 
adventure, he mi^'ht eonicy a fund of useful in- 
formation about die state of thecounin and the 
manners of the people. Down to the miiment ol 
his arrest, which took place at Ava three days 
after the king liail receixed niforniation that the 
English had landed at Ihingoon, Mr. Gougcr had 
been an especial favouiite M ith the king. 

JuiUun, the mitisionar}/, und his wife, had been 
living in the iJiirme^e ilomiiironb ever hinee the 
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Oiir coininaii<l*n's hiul ^rt‘atly iiiis- 
calculiitetl tlu‘ in)i>ortaiict* of the rupture 
of Itnnfjooii, tlif iiu'aiis whicli that capture 
'W^ouM put at their <lispo‘al for carrying 
on the 'war, the internal strength of the 
liuruiese government, the nature of the 


year islU. Mi*'. .ImKnn, tlioiiirh put iimlei slnet 
mirviMllaiii \sa'> iit)t tliio^u into pnsoii. 
of Uii'ii .ulMMituii's .111* MOV '-'eiuialK kiuiwn to 
thu woiM tliiou'^h tlu‘11 v.iiioiis pitMieations in 
mis-iioti.ii } lu ij'.i/iiu's, «Vc. 'i'hey w eie esU'enu'd 

a iifilit lieiiii«Ml ili-MUit, .lud eon'll i»Mi!iou>' coiiplf, 
<tiou}>li not liee tioin tin* eiii)i« usually 10011111111,' 
Prolesilaiit nn''‘'ion.iries in tlie K.i'il. Mi. Iiii 1 m>m 
appears to liave i imnneneeil ,i ti.in'.l.iticm ol llie 
Sciijituies into the lliirtnehe liol'oie tie i>ropeiJy 
umleistoml Unit lan''n.i;,'e. lie ( ninpl.niieil that in 
four ve.iih no Jlnriimii h.ol leiioiiin ed nlol.itu — 
that lliey weie " m-id on tlieir idoK, and their 
w hole soul '^eeiiied eM'^M^red 111 ididnli y and iii 
tea years' tunc he li.ipu/ed only tour iiafnes. tie 
M IS.* upon \)etilion, .idiiiilled to the Goldi 11 
and evi’ii to hi hold tlie (iohleii l'’.ie»‘ , hut .is soon 
,\.i diseoveied tli.it the 
lionc'-l Anieiie.in Uapiisl vi.is no lonpiioi, and 
did not pohsesH the philosopher's stoin*, oi .my 
otlni Monderlnl seeiel \i Im li iiii^lit seinri- him 
from all iliseilsC .iiid ni.ike him liie loi eAei, 
lie sent Ml. and Mis. Jiidson, and hiother 
Cidm.iii,’’ linW 'o ihe eo.ist Tlie miSHion.iin s, 
hovieier, had been ]ieuiutied to retniii to the 
enpil il,and I’lni'.ind .ludsou iieio ^el/.ed at \\a 
on the same d.iy .is Mi llouirei. 

'I’lieievMis aiioihei llnelisli-luiui piisonei, and 
by fill the btr-iUHe-t Ijeini; ol them all. Ills name 
w*as Ko(li;eis lie hid Inriieily lieen .1 petty 
otlieer on lio.iid one ol the Comp.uiv's ships, 
lint while his ship vi.is hnnf in the lloo^hlv he 
h.ld (pi.inelled and fou,;hl nmIIi riii itln i ]ietl\ 
otheer, h.id left him for ilead, and had taken to 
lhi;ht in Older to S'ave his own m-ek '\eeoidiiii' 
to ins own aeeoniil to Mr. lioii^'iu v\hil._* in j ii-on, 
he had not taken uiy niil.iii ad\. intake of Ins 
toe, and he had .I'cei tamed that the m.iii h.ul not 
re.illy died. Ihit the l.dler taet at lea .1 seemed 
very ' (pieslioiialde, mid Kodp'is evmeed ;,'ri at 
fe.ii ol’f.illini' into the h inds ol his i-ountiyineii. 
lie liail lieiii hiiiif; npwaids ot (oit\ \e.iis ni the 
dominions ol Ins Hnrmeso Mn]esty,,ind he iias 
now a(:;ie\ ohl iimh. with m lon^' linn he.iid. Me 
had lussii rued the dress and nearly all the hiluts 
of .1 native Itinniese ; and yieit v^ is Mr. 
(jOuf»ei's 8 ;in»iise when he fiist went toen'iitto 
hi'.ir liimsell .iddiessed in sjoimI sailoilike Unylwii 
liy sneh a liiiinc ’ Uixl^eis’a ,idveiituie.s anil 
Meissitudes had heeii very imnieroiis. At one 
time he had been leeeiver of the kiii'^’s eustoiiis 
in the port of ll.iin’oon ; at .iiiotliei time he h.id 
been loaded with uonsaiul tliiovMi into prison as 
a eoiibpiiatoi. Me was toleraldy prospeious when 
his last misloitniie fell njioii liiin, uml when the 
kiiii; set/ed all his piopeily. Still haunted tiy 
the dread of the j^allows, Rodijers would not 
approach the Kui'lish camp when the wai w.w 
over. lie iiretciied slaving in Ava and taking 
hiti eliaucc. ai'iin ainonn the Huiniese. 


country, and tlie character of the people. 
They thought it very prob'able that the 
war would end at Itaiigoon, whereas it 
onlylicgan after the capture of that place. 
As in the Nejiaulese war, the first cam- 
paign ill the Jhrmau Empire was a war 
of experiment, or a figliiu g in the dark. 
It is true that in this country, ns well as 
in Nepaul (though in a much less de- 
gree), there were obstacles to the acqui- 
sition of correct information : but it should 
.seem tliat, willi a little ]>revious fore- 
thought, expense, and jireparation, an 
ainomit of information might liave been 
obtained whicii would ha^ e saved us from 
many serious Id tinders. If Lord Amherst, 
or Sir Edward l^aget, our biave com- 
maiider-iii-cliief, liad taken eoiiucil of 
a man like Sir Stamford Jlatfles, or of 
any perMiii of activity, energy, and ability, 
that bad previously tlevoted some months 
to the ac(|uisilion of iiiliirniation respect- 
ing the Hiirmese Empire, as liaffles liad 
done with ri'gard to Java and the other 
islands of the Eastern Archipelago, before 
the expinlition was tlccided upon, tlie war, 
instead of tlraggiiig on for nearly tw’6 
years, might possibly have been termi- 
nated in two months. In the too confident 
hope of finding all that they wanted at 
JLingoon, oiirtroop.s had come iiiqirovided 
with ])roper equqiments lor a<ivaneiiig 
either by land or by wati r ; tludr supplies 
of provi.sions were scanty, from tlie same 
misealculalioii ; and they now found 
themselves cut otT from all supplies, ex- 
cejit such as, in course of time, came by sea 
from Waleutta. To increase their em- 
barra-SMiients, the rainy monsoon was just 
setting in. TS’othing remained but to 
take up a long residence in the miserable 
and filthy hovels of Ihmgoon, situated in 
the in'ulst of swamps and ricc-grouiids. 
The I’lthy town was Kurroiinded by a 
wooden stockade from IG to 18 feet high, 
w'hieli ctrcctualiy shut out all view^ of the 
line river wliieli runs jiast it. and gave the 
towriia confined and unliealthy appeaninee. 
I'iverything in and about the place was in 
ruins, except the lofty golden Dagon Pa- 
goda. 'I he liouses were built of wood, 
or more frequcnlly of bamboo; the floors 
were raised some feet above the ground, 
which might have contributed to their 
dryness, healthiness, and comfort, w'ere it 
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not that the space beneath was always a 
receptacle for* dirt and stagnant water. 
Heris of meagre swine, the disgusting 
scavengers of the town, infested the streets 
by day ; and at night tliey were relieved 
by packs of hungry dogs, lliat yelled, 
howled, (|Liai relleil, and barked all the 
nightlong, depriving the soldiers of their 
rest. To this dismal town of liai»go<»n, 
and to a range about three iuile.s l)e}ond 
it, our troops \vi‘re destined to be con- 
fiiuHl fur several luontlis. For many 
da}S after the diMMiibarkatioii a Impc 
was entertained that some of the inha- 
bitants would return to their homes, and 
afford some pio^pect of local supplies; 
but lb(' people wimv all Kept in cheek hy 
the poiverful ine:i''ines adojited and the 
terrible tlireats leed and often carried 
into practice 1-y their ginemment; and 
every day’s experience only increased our 
disappointiueiit, and pr<»\ed how little we 
knew of tlie cliaructer of the nation we 
Inid to deal n itli.* There was no passing 
the swamps and imiiidated riee-lields, or 
the tliiek jungle beyond thorn, which was 
iritersecteil only by a feiy i arrow foot- 
paths, like the jungles and forests of 
Ceylon; and heliind this screen the un- 
seen enemy plied their work, raising their 
levies, and gradually collecting them so 
as to form a cordon round our caiilonmeiits. 
“Hid from our view,” sa}s the his- 
torian of this war, “ on every side in the 
darkness of a ileep, and, to regular bodies, 
an impenetrable forest, far he\ond wdiieh 
the inhabitiiiits and all tlie cattle of the 
Rangoon district had been driven, the 
Burmese chiefs carried on their operations 
'and matured their future schemes with 
vigilance, secrecy, and activity. Neitlior 
rumour nor intelligence of wdiat was pass- 
ing within their posts ever reached us. 
Beyond the invisible line which circuin- 
scpibed our position all was mystery or 
vague eonjcctuye.”*'' A series, a perfect 
continuity of stockades w'as erected, and 
was pushed nearer and nearer to llangoon. 
Like the Nepaulese, the Birmans rarely 
met an enemy in the open field : their con- 
quests had all been made througli the 
system of stockades. Instructed and- 
trained from tludr youth in the formation 

* Major Suod^'Tass, 


and defence of these works, tliey had 
attained to great skill ami judgment in 
the use of tliem. By gradual approaches, 
and hy carefully stockading all their po- 
sitions as -they advanced, their W'ars had 
for lyany years been an uninterrupted 
series of eoiKpiests ; and at the time of our 
lauding at Uangoon they- had subdued and 
incoipoi-ated into their lOmpire nearly all 
the jietty states hy wliieJi it was sur- 
rounded. Their spirit was therefore liigh, 
and their confidence in a system of war- 
fare, wliieli had been productive of so 
many conquests, was confirmed. They 
ipuckly saw' I he iliflerence hetween our 
discii»liiied troops and tJiose of the native 
pow ers w itli w horn they had been hitherto 
engaged; but this kiioM ledge only made 
them the inoie cautious and the more 
attentive to the number and strength of 
their stockades. 

I'lie long and gilded war-boats of tlie 
Burmese, and the skill and spirit of the 
Irawaiidi boatmen, were not altogether 
nnknow n at ( lalcntta when our expedition 
was plaiineil. Kvery town on the river, 
according to its size, W'as obliged to 
furnish a gilt or a common war-boat, and 
to man and keep it in constant readiness. 
These boats carried from forty to fifty 
men each, and tlie Lord of the White 
IClephant and the (jolden Foot could 
muster from 1>0() to 3U(J war-boats. In 
actual war these boatmen were about the 
most respectable part of his majesty's 
force. Ill a time of peace they were as 
turbulent and overliearing as the Galiun- 
jees of the Turkish sultan used to lie in 
former times. Keceiving little pay, and 
living chiefly by rapine, tliey were in a 
sfcite of constant hostility with the rest of 
the people, and were audacious and 
prompt to execute any orders of govern- 
ment however cruel or violent.* They 
were more particularly attached to, and 
dependent on, the /?rown than any other 
class of men in Ava ; and they had proved 
their devotion to their king by removing 
every beat that was likely to be useftil to 
the Knglish. At the royal mandate tlie Ira- 
w'addi above Bangoon was speedily covered 
W'itli warriors from the towns upon its 

* Captain Cox’s Journal, as qt;otL'(L by Major 
Suodj^raito. 
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banks. At the same time tlie war tocsin 
was sounded in every part of the country ; 
and every town aiul village within 300 
miles of Kan goon sent its coTuplemeiit of 
armed in?n to drive the strangers hack 
into the ocean from whence they came. 
As llieir troops rapidly increased in num- 
bers, the enemy that were making tlie 
conlon round li an goon became more 
daring ; and gradually approaching nearer 
and nearer, llu*y commenci'd stockading 
themselves in the jungle within liearing of 
our advanced posts. Sir Arehil)ald (^im[ 
bell did all that he could to encourage this 
boldness, for he could not undertake any 
distant operation, and (he nion'iOoTi raiii.s 
were now' begimiing to deluge the coun- 
try. On the nioiiiing of the *J8th of 
May, w'lieii they had stockaded an ad- 
vanced corps within little more than 
musket sliot distance from our pieqnets, 
Sir Archibald tlumglit that it was time 
to punish their tenicritj, and that an op- 
portunity W'as otK‘re<l for cutting up part 
of their army. With four companies of 
Kiiropcaiis, two iield-j»icccs, and ‘ItMi .st*- 
poy.s he moved against the foremost 
stockade. Tlie works being iiicomjdctc, 
the Burnnsc quitted it, and retired 
through the wood after iiriug a few shot. 
.Sir Archiluild and Ids column continued to 
ad\ance through the wood 1)} a winding 
and very narrow pathway, at every turn 
of which there was some lireastwork or 
stockade. These works, liowcver, were all 
hastily abandoned, the Ihirmese not having 
had time siitlicient to finish them. A tier 
an advance of five iiiiJes our troops, emerg- 
ing from the jungles, suddenly entered a 
wide open field, interseeted by a morass 
and rivulet, across wliich there was a 
long narrow biidge. Here the retreating 
enemy faced about, and attempted a 
formation for the purpose of defending 
tlie passage of .the bridge ; but they soon 
gave w'ay before the fire of our two field- 
pieces, aud tlien continued their retreat 
towards other woods and jungles. At 
this juncture a terrible storm began ; the 
rain fell in torrents, and our two field- 
pieces could be dragged no farther. Sir 
Archibald Campbell, however, deter- 
mined to proceed, hoping by a very 
rapid advance to be able to lil)erate the 
Kangoou women and children, being well , 


assured that their release would Ik* fol- 
lowed by the speedy desertion of their 
male relations, for whom they were held 
in pledge. Tlierefore, leaving the 400 
sepoys to guard the guns, Sir Archibald 
pushed on rapidly with the four compa- 
nies of Hritisii troops. After traversing 
another jungle he readied th'' edge of 
the extensive jilaiu of Joazoang. In the 
iniilst of tills plain, and at a short dis- 
tance from each other, stood two villages 
closely fianked by jungle on either hand. 
Till* rain ileseemled mm-e violently than 
ever; the Knglish soldiers were knee deep 
in water, but they eheerliilly marched on. 
(.)n approacliing the villages they observed 
that tliey w ere defendi'tl in fi out by two 
stockadi'^, filled with men who seemed 
confident in the strength of their position, 
ami who shouted and cried “ Lagce ! La- 
gee!” ((;;ome ! Cornel) At the same 
time large bodies of the enemy were 
moving from the rear of the villages 
and forming by the side of tlie jungle. 
Leaving one eom])any to k(‘ep this force 
in check, Sir Avcliibald, with the three 
other companies, made a dash at the 
stockades. The enemy within them 
eoimnenced a heavy fire, to wliich, from 
the w’ct state of (heir muskets, our troops 
could at first make but little return. But 
the works were* not above eiglit feet high, 
and (an* men, forcing their way over them, 
brought their bayonets to bear upon a 
cron (led, dense, and confused living mass. 
'J'lie coil diet was now .short, but very 
sanguinary. Tlie works had only vei 7 
narrow ways of egress, and tlie foremost 
fugitives, getting wedged in them, blocked 
them up and prevented the flight of the 
rest. 'VVheii th(*y could run away, they 
ran ; but the Burmese never gave and 
njver expected quarter. Low ering their 
heads t ' a butting position, they blindly 
charged upon our soldiers’ bayonets. 
They wt*re killed in heaps, for our people 
had drieii their muskets, and could now 
lOur in volleys as well as use the bayonet, 
’’ew or none were spared, as from the 
barbarous and treacherous mode of war- 
fare practised by the Burme.se death alone 
aflbrdcd safety.* During the attack upon 

• “The experiment,” adds Major Snodgrass, 
was tried, but tried m vain. Humanity might 
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tbe two stockades the enemy in the plain, 
whose force Vas roughly estimated at 
from 4000 to 5000 men, made no move- 
ment in their defence ; but as soon as 
they saw that our troops were in pos- 
session of the works they set up a horrid 
yell and began to move towards the 
stockades. The single company which 
Sir Archibald had left on tlie plain suf- 
ficed to keep them in check; and as our 
other three companies rapidly moved out 
of tlic works and formed, tbe llunuese 
host wavered and fell back. The llritish 
then collected tlieir killed anti wounded 
and carried them from the field : and, as 
the day was drawing to its close, they 
marched back to <,uartcrs, slowly and 
without any molestation. Tlu‘ enemy left 
dead in the stockades and adjacent 
fields, and many more were -wounded. 
On our side laeutenant Alexander llow^- 
ard was killed, and JaeutcMiants Mibdiell 
and O’Ualloraii were very severely 
wounded : two rank and file M'ore killed 
and about twenty were wounded. In going 
and returning tbe enemy’s advanced stock- 
ades were all d(‘stroy(*d. 

The sharp lesson tlicy had rt'ceived 
shook the coiitidonce of the Ihirinesc 
commanders in their troo[)S and stock- 
ades. Hitherto every effort to open 
commuiiicalioiis with them had failed, 
but tliey now sent two deputies to the 
liritisli general. They had no intention 
whatever of agreeing to terms, or even 
of entering upon tlic discussion of a 
treaty ; all that they wanted was to lull 
their adversaries into inactivity, and to 
gain time for strengthening their owu 
works and increasing the niiinher of their 
own army. Sir Archihahi Campbell was 
making arrangements for attacking one 
of their strongest posts on the Irawaddi 


prompt a Itntish soWier to pass a fallen or van- 
quished foe; but when he found his forbearance 
repaid on all occasions by a .shot, the instant 
that his back w.is turned, self-pre'.ervation soon 
tauglit him the necessity of other measures; 
and It consequently happi'ned that our first en- 
counters with the troop.s of Ava were sangiiin.iry 
and revolting, especidlly to soldiers whom feel- 
ing and the customs of war alike taught to treat 
with kindness .and forbearance those whom tlieir 
valour hud sulaliied.'" 

* Major Snodgrass. Sir Archibald CamplwH’s 
Dispatch, in H. H. Wilson's Documents illus- 
trative of the Burmese Wtr, ike. 


river when, ou the morning of the 9th of 
June, 11 request was sent in from their 
camp that passports might lie furnished 
to two men of rank who were desirous 
of conferring with the iiliiglish general. 
I’he passes were instantly granted, and 
in the course of the forenoon two war- 
hoats made their iqipearance and landed 
the two Hurinese deputies at Kaugooii. 
These native chiefs condueteil theinsehes 
w ith much ease and boldness, and with still 
more cuiming and address. Having en- 
tered the house, they sat dow'ii with all 
the familiarity of old fi lends; they paid 
their complimenls to the IJritish olfieer.s; 
and m.ule their remarks ii[K)n what they 
saw with much frei dom and apjiareiit goixl 
Ininioiir. T’he senior- -a stout old man, in 
a long scarlet rohi*, and with a red haiid- 
kercliicf tied round liis head — then opened 
the subject of their iiii.ssjon with the 
qucslioii, “ Wliy arc you come here with 
your sliips ami soldiers ?’' following up 
the (jueslion with professions of the good 
faith, pacific intentions, and friendly di.s- 
position of the liurmesc government. 
The provocations they had given by in- 
vading our neighbours and dependants, 
by attacking our own territories, &c, 
were fully exjdained as being tlie causes 
of the war, and the nature and extt‘nt of 
the redress wc demanded was plainly 
stated. In spite of all their address tlieir 
real object was discovered, and they in- 
deed betrayed it themselves when they 
refinscd to remove the harrier jilaced in 
the way of comniimieation and reeon- 
eiliatioii and asked for a few’ days’ delay. 
Sir Archibald Campbell gave them to un- 
derstand that no delay would be granted 
— that their post on the river w’ouhl be 
attacked forthwith. 1J(‘, however, gave, 
and they condescended to take back to 
their camp, a declaration of tlie terms upon 
which peace would be restored. The 
two chiefs stepped into their war-b(^ts 
with an air of defianw ; and the boatmen 
went olF with great speed, rising on their 
short oare, and singing 'in chorus “ Oh, 
what a happy king have we !” * The 
very next morning the post on the riv’er 

• Major Snodgra-w. The boatmeh wore broad 
Chiiipse hats. Their features were lursh, L>old, 
and strongly markotf. 

u 2 
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was attack(*d T)y our tioops. It was at 
the village ef Kcrniiiomline, a war-boat 
station only three miles alK)ve Rangoon. 
The enemy laboured iiiecssautly, day and 
night, to strengthen this position : the 
ground behind the \il luge, elevated and 
eomniaiHling, was snrronnded by a thick 
forest in the rear ; the Indglits had already 
been strongly stockaded and abbatised in 
front ; and the ap[5roa^'h on the land faces 
was rend(‘red diliicnlt by a thick jungle, 
while tlie swamp) nature of the ground 
towards the Irawaddi strengthened the 
work on tliat side. Jhit these defences 
were not tenahle against two di^i^ions of 
vessels wliich proceeded up the river to 
attack tlie stockade in that direction, and 
nearly dOOO men, who marclied to the 
attack by land, with four 18-poimders 
au«l four mortars. In a few miimtos 
after the attack eornineneiul a great part 
of tlie (‘xtensive woik was earned, and 
the eiK’Uiy there stationed were driven 
into the jungle, leaving behind tliem 150 
dead. At tlie rear gate of this stockade 
were found tlie gilt uiiihiella, sword, and 
spear of a Hnrinese eonnnaiider (»f high 
rank ; the ninhrella, wliioh elneily denotes 
the rank, being shattered by a shower of 
our grap'*. The body of tlie chief him- 
belf was found a few ):ii ds farther in the 
jungle, and was ree(»gijised to lie that of 
the sloiit and cumimg old deputy Avho 
had \isited our quarters the preceding 
day. This night -a night of storm ami 
pitiless rain - w as spent by our troops, 
under arms, under the tlripping trees of 
the jungle or in tlie inundated riee-fields ; 
but on the folloAving morning, Avlien they 
jnarclnxl to slomi the rest of tlie works, 
tliey found that they were entirely de- 
pei tod, and that the llunncse had gone 
off in a panic to another stoi'kaded post 
a goo<l many miles in tlie rear of Kem- 
inendine. ^i'hc most desperate crews of 
the king’s Avar-hoats had fought in the 
stockades at Keinmendine and had joined 
in the retreat. Sir Archibald Campbell’s 
loss in killed and Abounded was very in- 
considerable. 

For a time there seemed to be a general 
pause and terror on the side of the IJur- 
niese, Avho had noAv CA'acuateil every 
Rtocivade in the neighbourhood of Ran- 
goon, Their recent losses made them 


keep at a safer distance from our lines, 
and our troops ceased to be annoyed by 
their nightly visits to their posts; but 
lieyond these temporary advantages no 
tavourahle change took place, either in 
the present condition ( " in the future pro- 
spects of 01 ir army. Not an inhabitant 
returned to his home; and so from 
any. desire of peace being manifested by 
the court of Ava, it was made evident 
that the war Avonld be carried to Uie 
last exti’cmity. Our very successes, in 
eonviiieing ^ the euemy that they could 
not stand against us even in tlndr best 
stockades, eominced them al.so of the 
necessity of reniOAing all means of trans- 
port ami of subsistence still farther from 
onr reach; and accordingly the plains 
for many miles round Avere swept of 
their herds, th(‘ rivers of all tlieir boats 
and canoes ; all tin* towns and villages 
Avere deserted, and everywhere be)ond 
onr outposts a'O found a solitude and a 
wa«‘te. 

(Hher operations had taken place in 
tlie nie^intiine in other directions. Two 
small forces detached by Sir Archiliald 
Campl)(‘]l had captured the islands of 
Clieduba and Negrais, the first lying 
off the coast of Arraean, and the second 
near one of montlis of the Ira- 
Avadili river. The IMaha Handoola, the 
royal fuA'oiiritc Avho had planned the 
eompiest of llengal and eolleeted the 
large army in Airacan, had commenced 
offensive operations and had crossed our 
frontier, with a number of gilt umbrellas, 
some days before Sir Archibald Canip- 
Ik’U’s armament reached Rangoon. With 
a force of from tiOdO to 8U0d men he 
surrounded a small liritish post, which 
made au honoiirahle, but ined’ectual re- 
sistance. Some of the officers and sejwys 
■ffected their escape, but <ithers fell into 
tlie hands of the Ruvmese, wdio barba- 
rously put all the ICnglisli officei*s and 
most of the sepoys to death, only reserv- 
ing a few of the latter to send as prisoners 
and trophies to the Golden Foot. The 
arrival of these captives at A\a tended to 
confirm the arrogant confidence of that 
court. But the progress of Bandoola’s 
forces was ATry soon checked ; they were 
beaten out of all their advanced stockades 
by a few hundred sepoys, and by tlie end 
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of July they yrere driven back into Arra- 
can ; and all the country near our south- 
eastern frontier was completely cleared. 
Ill this short and desultory, hut diflicult 
war — for it was carried on with mere 
handtiils of sepoys and iu the midst of the 
rainy season - Colonel Shapland and (kdo- 
nel limes f^reatlydisrini;uishedthem‘?elves. 

We return to h’an^oon. >Sir Archi- 
bald CamplieU’s force', were already much 
diminished bv sieknc'?'? and death, brought 
on by hard ^er^ice durinpr an inclement 
season, by defective pro\isions, and by 
the ordinal*}’ casualties of war.* Ihd the 
opportune arriial of the S‘)th llritisli 
re^^imeut from Madras, and of parts of 
the two detacliinents which had sub- 
dued the islands of Clieduha and Negrais, 
raised the etlcetive strength jnst at the 
critical moment, lly fhe end of June the 
JJurmese in this quarter app<*ared to 
have somew hat recovered from their ilis- 
may. Chiefs of tin' hi»;hest fame, who. 
until they came iu contact w’ith our 
troops, had always heen victorious, weie 
scut down the Irawaddi from Ava and 
from Proiue with oubus to slay or tor- 
ture and mutilate every llurinesc soldier 
that did not fi^ht to the utmost, and one 
of the brightest of golden umbrellas, 
Sykya Wongee, miiiisler of state, was 
appointed oonunaiider-in-chief, Avilh posi- 
tive commands from the Golden Face to 
attack and drive the llritish at once into 
the sea. On the last day of June all the 
woods in Sir Archibald's front again ex- 
hibited bustle and commotion j 8i)()() men 
had crossed to the llaugooii side of the 

• All the supplies of provisions, e^eii for 
the hospitals, wore exhii listed by tlie midilh; of 
Juno, from wliich period to the end of October 
the En^li^ih troops had nothing to subsist on but 
suit heel and biscuit of very inferior quality, and 
were without veu’clttblos of any kind to ooniiteract 
the effect of such a diet, llctweeu the month of 
June, 1824, and the end of March, 182h out of an 
average strength of 27 JG British troops, l.lll pe 
rislied, or very ne irlv one-hall of the whole foroe 
of kuiff's troops. Matte i-s \\ ore not much mended 
in the follow 111 ;^ year. Almost the only fresli 
meat that could be proourod was pork. — Major 
(uowLicutonaiil (3 )li>nel) Alexander M.TuUoch, 
* Stuliatical UoiKirts on the Sk kness. Mortality, 
and In\alidins; amoni{ Her Majesty’s Troops. &c., 
prepared from tin* Roourds of the Army Medical 
Department and War Office Returns. P.osented 
to IxitU Houses of Parliament by command of 
Her 31ajesty.’ 


river ; the jungles around all seemed 
animated : clouds of rising smoke marked 
the encampments of the ilifferen|: corps 
of the llunnesc army in the forest; and 
their noisj preparations for attack formed 
a striking contrast to the still and quiet 
aspect of the llritisli line.* J’he SIioo- 
tiagon, or (ioldeii Dugon Pagoda, was the 
key of the Britisli position. J’his splen- 
did edifice — in itself a fortress — is about 
two miles or two miles and a half from 
the town of Ihuigoon : in shape it re- 
sembles an inverted speaking trumpet; 
it is 3*18 feet high, and is sunnoio.ited by 
a cap made of brass d.') feet high; the 
whole is richly gilded. Tlie base of ihis 
Pagoda is a conical bill, Hat at tlie top, 
and riving about feet above the roiia. 
Here Sir- Arebibald jilaced a A\hole bat- 
talion of JlriLish troops. I'lie tw^o roads 
running from the Pagoda to the town 
were occupied by om* forces, native and 
Kiiropean, the minor pagodas, lionze 
bouses, and jiilgrims’ buases along those 
two roads ailordiug good shelter to the 
troops against the inclemency of the 
season, and some shelter from the attack 
of an enemy Avhese artillery was but 
light. Two detached post.', completed 
our position— one at thcAiilage of J*u- 
zendow'ii, about a mile below the toAvn, 
where the IVgu and Jiangoon rivers 
meet; the other at Kemmendine, about 
three miles above the town; this .second 
post being chiefly intended to protect our 
shipping against the descent of ihe enemy's 
lire-rafts. On the morning of the 1st 
of July the enemy i.ssiied in dense masses 
from the jungle to tlu* right and front of 
the Great Pagoda. Detaching to tlieir 
left a column Avhich sucewded in setting 
fire to part of the village of Pnzendown, 
their main body came boldly up to 
within half a mile of Pangoon and com- 
menced a sjiirited attack upon part of our 
line. Hut tAvo field-pieces, served with 
grape and shrapnel, presi'iitly checked 
their advance, and tlien a brilliant charge 
by the 43rd Madras native infantry put 
them all to flight. In a very few minutes 
not a man could be seen of the Ihinnese 
host except the killed,, nor could any- 
tliing be heard of them except a wild 


* SnoiljI'rass. * 
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screaming 'wliicli proctM-dcd from the 
depths of the forest and jungle. 

Sykya Woiif'ee was recalled to court 
and degraded, and a still higher minister 
of state, named Sooniha Wongee, who had 
arrived with reinforceinents, took the 
command, and commcTiced stockading 
his army in the most dillicult and intii- 
cute part of the forest, at Knnimeroot, 
about five miles from the Oreat l*apo<la, 
inttnuling, chiefly und(*r cover of night, 
to cany on such a system of desultory 
warfare as would harass, ami idtiniately 
destroy, our sickly, worn-out soldiers. 
He also fortified a eoiiimamling point on 
the river above Kennnendine, in commu- 
nication with his stockaded camp, hoping 
by this in(‘aj»s not only to obstruct the iiavi- 
gatioTi of tlie river, but also to const met 
and employ numerous fire-rafts. 15ut this 
new eomuiander-in-cbief liad scarcely 
finished his works ere be was driven from 
tliem with a terrible slaughter. On the 
8th of July Sir Archibald Campbell em- 
barked with one ooliunii for the attack of 
the position upon the river, and Hrigadier- 
General Mac Tlean, with a land column, 
marched upon tlie forest stockmles at 
Kumiiieroot. The works on the river 
were found to he so formidalde that it 
was judged necessary to employ breaching 
vessels; and a brig and ihiee CVmipany’s 
cruisers, manned by seamen of his 
Majesty's and the Couipany’s navy', under 
the superintendence of Captain Marry at, 
soon opened a heavy camionude, and si- 
lenced the enemy’s guns. Onr troops then 
pushed across tlie river in boats, entered 
the practicable breach which the firing of 
our seamen had made, and carried all 
tliose works With comparatively trifling 
loss. The Ihirmese suffered severely in 
killed, and many of them were drowned 
in trying to escape across the river. The 
opiTations of the laud coluniii, under 
Mac Hean, were equally successful. It was 
unprovided with artillery ; but the storm- 
ing parties, w ho escaladed stockade after 
stockade, consisted entirely of llritish 
troops. Here again the slaughter was 
dreadful. Sooinba Wongee, ami several 
chiefs of high rank, with 800 men, were 
killed within the stockades; and the 
neighbouring jungles were filled with the 
unhappy creatures who wore wounded. 


and left to di(% from want of food and 
care. Some of these piKu* jJurmese were 
found by the Miiglisli soldiers and brought 
into onr hospitals. Hut unfortunately 
none of them reeo* .'red. The monsoon 
rains were now at theii ln'ight, the ad- 
jacent country was almost wliolly under 
water, ?jothing w'as to be obtained from 
it, aiid the sickness of our troops increased 
to an alarming extent. 

An expedition, consisting of hi.s Ma- 
jesty's Slit h regiment and the 7th Madras 
native infantry, under the command of 
(’oloiiel Miles, was detached from Kan- 
goon, with a considerable naval force, to 
subdue the maritime possessions of his 
Majesty to tlie eastw^ard, in the Jiope that 
their loss might induce him to sue for 
peace. The success of the expedition was 
complete : Tavoy surrendered, Mergui 
was taken by storm ; and the peoph' all 
Jilong tlie coast of Tenasserim gladly 
placed tlicmselve.s under British protec- 
tion. But these achievements occupied 
some time, and when the result was 
know'll at Ava it seemed to produce uo 
elleet on the determined temper of tliat 
com t. 

Tow’ards the end of July Sir Archibald 
(Campbell attempted to release such of 
the infiabitants of ftangooii as were desir- 
ous of returning to their houses; and by 
means of the sudden, unexpected, and to 
the natives, inexplicable movement of our 
steam-boat, a few families, who had been 
ilriveu to the villages at the heads of 
the numerous creeks which branch oft' 
fiom the ftaiigoon river, were released 
from their guaid, and joyfully took the 
opportunity of returning to their city. It 
w as to the report of these people of the 
kind treatment they met w'itb, our army 
w'as a''vi wards indebted for the return of 
the great body of the people, whose ser- 
vices and exertions contributed to the 
final success of the war.* By degrees our 
foraging parties were enabled to take a 
w ider range, the enemy were obliged to 

* At first tlie niiml>er of families liberated was 
vory small. In every village up thf creoks tliere 
\\as a smvU party of military police, who, upon 
fhp appearance of our sioam-boat, drove the 
people, men, women, and children, from their 
houses to the jungle, there to remain exposed to 
the incessant rains . — Major Stwiigrass, 
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draw their resources from a more dis- 
tant part of tfie country, and more of the 
people of Rangoon and the neighhour- 
liood escaped from their giiords, and re- 
turned to their homes. 

The Lord of the White Elephant now 
sent his two hrotliers, the prince of Toiig- 
hoo and the prince of ^arrawuddy. \iith 
a whole liost of astrologers, and a corps 
of “ Tnvulnerahles,” to join the army, 
and to direct the future operations of 
the war. I’lie astrologers were to fix 
the lucky moments for attacking : the In- 
vuluerables had some points of resem- 
blance to the Turkish Delliis ; they 
were tlie desperadoes or madmen of the 
army, and their madness was kept up by 
enormous doses of opium. The corps of 
Invulnerables consisted of sever.d thou- 
sand men, divhled into classes ; the most 
select hand of all being called the King’s 
Invulnerables. It was soon found that 
they were as susceptible of wournls and 
death as the astrologers were inea]>ab!e 
of interpreting the stars. The prince of 
Tonghoo established his head-qiuirters at 
Pegu, and the prince of Sarrawuddy took 
post at Donwpew upon the great river, 
about sixty miles from Rangoon. In the 
beginning of August the prince of Sarra- 
wuddy sent dowm a force to occupy a 
strong post at the mouth of the K*gu 
river, a few miles below Rangoon, giving 
his people strict orders to block the chan- 
nel of tlie river in our rear, that not one 
of the “wild foreigners” or “captive 
strangers” might escape the punishment 
tliat ,was aUmt to overtake tlieni. Sir 
Archibald CamplicU presently detached 
a small corps, under Brigadier Smelt, to 
dislodge Sarrawuddy’s w^arriors. Our 
land troops were brought to a standstill 
when within musket-shot of the place, by 
a deep and impassable creek ; but a party 
of sailors from his Majesty’s ship 
“ lyanie,” under Captain Marryat, soon 
threw a bridge over the creek ; and as 
soon as the column of attack pushed for- 
ward, the enemy began to fiy, leaving 
eight guns and a quantity of ammunition 
in their stockade. A strong pagoda with 
a numerous garrison, and with cannons 
pointing dowm every approach, was next 
carried with equal lacility. Other po.sts 
on the rivers and ci*eeks were successively 


and successfully attacked. Such of the 
enemy as hail hud any experience of our 
way of fighting .seldom stopped to fight in 
their stockades ; but a new set of people 
from tlie interior made a good stand in a 
succession of stockades on one of the rivers, 
and eo.st ns the loss of a good many brave 
men. These afi’airs of posts were very 
numerous. At last the astrologers told 
the prince of Sai-rawiiddy that the stars 
bad told them that the moment w’as come 
fora decisive action ; and on the night of 
the .‘loth i>f August a body of the King’s 
Invulnerables jiromised to attack and 
carry the (ireat or (Joldeii Dagon Pa- 
goda, in order that the piinecs, and the 
sages and pious men in their traui, might 
celebrate the usual annual festival in that 
.saereil place —a place now crowded not 
with Bonzes, but with English grenadiers. 
And true, so fin*, to their promise, the 
Iin ulnerables, at the hour of midnight, 
l ushed in a eomjiact body from the jungle 
under the Pagoda, armed with swords 
and mu^-kets. A small picquet, thrown 
out in oui* front, retired in slow and 
steady order, skirmishing with the Invul- 
nerahh'S until tliey reaehetl the flight 
of steps lea<ling from the road up to the 
Pagoda. Tile moon was gone down, 
and the night was so dark that the 
Burmese could be distinguished only 
by a few glimmering lanterns in tlieir 
front ; but their noise and clamour, 
their tlireats and imprecations upon the 
impious strangers, if they di<l not im- 
med^tely evacuate the sacred temple, 
proved their number to he very great. 
Ill a dense column they rolled along the 
narrow pathway leading fo the northern 
gate of the Pagoila, wherein all seemed 
as silent as the grave. But, hark ! the 
muskets crash, the cannons roar along 
the ramparts of the British post, drown- 
ing the tumult of the advancing column ; 
and see! — see by the fi ash of oiir guns, 
the column reels back, the Invulnerables 
fall, mortally wounded, upd the rest turn 
their hacks on the holy place and run 
w'ith frantic speed for the covering of the 
jungle. Our grapc-sliot and our mus- 
ketry seemed to have broken the spell — 
those I uviiliierables ventured no more near 
any of our posts.. But a far more terri- 
ble eneifty had gotten within our lines — 
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the dysentery broke oiif anion^onr troops, 
lulling many of thcMn, and reducing more 
to a most emaciated and feeble state. 
Scarcely three thousand duty boldlei*s 
were left to guard our lines. Floating 
hospitals were established at the mouth 
of the river, bread was' now furnished in 
sufficient (piantities, but nothing exe, *pt 
change of season or of climate could re- 
store the sutferei*s to health, JMergui and 
Tavoy, portions of our recent coiifpiests 
on the sea-(*oast, were rc'presented by the 
medical officers who visited them as ad- 
mirable convalescent stations ; and thither 
a uimd)er of our pof)plc were sent, and 
with the most beneficial result-* 

As all kinds of gilt umbrellas had boon 
rolled in the dust as li re-eating chiefs, 
ministers of state, princes ro\al, had all 
failed — the CJolden Face determined to 
call down from the mountains of Arracan 
his prime favourite, the Maha Haiuloola, 
who had promised to sack ( lalcutta, and to 
carry off the governor-general in golden 
chains. Bandoolii obeyed the call, and 
instead of makiug another an<l more for- 
midable attack along our Chittagong 
frontier (which he would have made, hut 
for the defeats which Sir Archibald 
Campbell hail intlicted on the llurincso 
at llangoon), he led his reinforced army 
from the mountains of Arracan to the 
Irawaddi river, fic began his march 
about the cud of August, at a season of 
the year when none Imt llurmese could 
have kept the held for a week, much less 
have attempted to pass the uuhi^thy 
jungles and the pestilential marshes of the 
country. The distance, by the shortest 
route, was more than 200 English miles ; 
and numerous rivers and mountain tor- 
rents, and even deep inlets of the sea 
obstructed the progress. Hut all these 
difficulties W’ere overcome, and Haiidoola, 
gathering fresli forces in the latter part 
of his long march, reached Donooiiew be- 
fore Sir Archibald Campbell knew that 
he had loft Arracan. 

Happily our troops, though wofully re- 
duced m numl>ers, wore now fast recover- 


• Men who had for montln continued in n moit 
debilitated’FtAfoMt; Uan^^oon lapnlly recovered on 
arriving at Mcri»iii, iind were >oon restored to 
tlieir duty in full health and vigour. 


irig their health and strength ; and two 
fresli IJritish regiments, some battalions 
of native infantry, a regiment of cavalry 
a troop of liorse artillery, and a troop of 
rockets, arri\ed from Calcutta and Ma- 
dras, togetlier wiili aJ«:»iralde draught 
cattle of tlie true Mysore l ^'ced. Five 
hundred native boatmen came rooi'd from 
(Chittagong and were busily employed in 
preparing lioats for river service. 

Hefore relating tlie grand struggle and 
final catastroplie of ibe Maha liaiiiloola, 
we must turn to the south-east, ami relate 
some spirited proceedings which took 
plaee in Siam. An inveterate eiimity and 
ail almost constant state of war had existed 
for many j ears lietwccn the Siamese and 
the Burmese. Being liy far the more 
warlike jicople, the Bunuesi' had defeated 
tlieir tieiglibouis In many bloody con- 
flicts, and had comiuereil wide ti acts of 
tlieir country. In fact, the Biinncse em- 
pire was in gtiod part composed of teiTi- 
tories torn fiom the kingdom of Siam. 
The landing of the British at Baiigooii 
seemed to open to tlie Siamese a favour- 
able opportunity for vengeance and re- 
covery of dominion ; but that court 
regarded the vicinity of a British force 
with mucli jc•aloll^y and dread, and w'cre 
indisposed to lair alliance by our seizure 
of Mergui ami Tavo}', which places, toge- 
ther with neaily tlie wdioleof the coast of 
Tenasscrim, had once belonged to Siam. 
Moreover, the court of Ava set on foot 
negotiations with his Siamese Majesty, 
making promises of friend'-hip .and resti- 
tution, and endeavouring to show that 
the Hritisli were equally tlie enemies of 
Siamese and Bunnese, and that the two 
neighbouring peoples ought to unite their 
forces against the common enemy. It 
was imagined, and it w.as afterwards 
proved by abund.ant testimony, that the 
King of Siam firmly believed that the 
Fiiiglish must fail in conquering Ava, or 
in bringing its government to sue for 
terms ; and it was I honght that the situa- 
tion of Bankok, his capital, open to an 
attack by our much dreaded shipping, 
alone prevented him from making com- 
mon cause against us. What the King 
of Siam did. w as to make friendly decla- 
rations to both parties, and to intimate to 
each of tlicm tliat he was anxious for its 
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success, and ^’ould snnn join it. ^^'hcll, 
however, the Siamese beiiiui lo collect a 
considerable aimy on liis frontier, JSir 
Archibald Campbell tlu)n;>lit it expedient 
to checkmate him, and at tin* beginning 
of October he resolved to (Jetiich a small 
force for the purpose of reducing and oc- 
cupying the town of Martaban, from 
which a direct commiimcation could be 
oixmed with iht' Siamese army, and all 
their motions watched. The citj of Mar- 
taban, at the bottom of the gidf of that 
name, and about a bninlreil miles from 
Kangoon, was a frontier fortress of the 
Burmese, a dep^t f>f militaiy stores, the 
plaee where tlie rairmese armies usually" 
assembled in tluirwar^ w itli the Siamese, 
and from whicli they liad made tlieir an- 
nual irruptions into the tirritories of the 
King of Siam, to plunder the country, 
and carry (»d‘ tin* inliulntants as slaves. 
It was a ])laee difliciilt of access, and of 
very consideralile strength ; but tbi* inlia- 
bituntf; of the town aii<l of tiu* neigliliour- 
ing districts, which Inul not long been an- 
nexed to the Burmese empire, detested 
their conquerors. On the I tJtli of October 
part of his Majesty’s 41st icgimeut and 
a regiment of Madras light infantry, 
under Licutenant-Colonol Oodw in, sailed 
from Kangoon for Martaban. Owing to 
light and contrary^ winds the little expe- 
dition did not reach its dcvstiiiation so 
soon as was expected ; and thus, instead 
of taking the enemy" by surprise, Colonel 
Godwin found them fully aware of liis 
approach, and prejutred to give him a 
warm reception. Tlie Burmese governor 
had fortified every commanding eminenee 
about the town, and its distance from the 
coast (from la to ‘JO miles) oflered many 
.serious obsUieles. By land, difficult 
forests, marshes, and iiimidaied rice-fields 
presented themselves ; by water, the in- 
tricate navigation of a shallow', w inding, 
and little-known river presented almost 
equally serious iinpediincnts. It was, 
how'cvcr, resolved to proceed by water, 
and after great toil and perseverance onr 
lighter vessels were anchored nearly 
abreast of the town of Martaban. A.s [ 
the Burmese governor .sliowcd no disposi- 
tion to come to terms, our guns opened, 
and an assault took j^lace. The I5ui*mese 
were soon driven w'itli severe loss from 


the tow n and all their defeiict'S ; and the 
inhabitants, being ebielly '^raliens or 
Peguers, received the British troops witli 
every appearance of sutisfaetioii and joy. 
Having settled matters at Alartahan, Co- 
lonel Godwin detached a party against 
another frontier fiu-tress of tln^ Burmese, 
and Yell, situated helwecn Martaliau and 
1 avoy, fell into our hands.* In all this 
part of the conn t?-y the nati re population 
— tliLMlescendanls of the subjects of the 
once po'verf’nl, but now' ruined and ex- 
tinct dynasty winch ruled the ancient 
kingdom of Pegu — were e:iger to be re- 
leased IVom th(‘ iron sceptre <*f Ava, and 
to be included among the .subjects of the 
British. Tlieir feeling of affeetion to- 
wards ns improved during the eighteen 
months that they remiiincd under our 
government. It was an act of cruelty 
and of dishonour lo give them up to their 
ohl oppres.s(»rs and J iuel tyrants ; hut this 
w'as (lone at the eonehision of the war. 

By the end of Octolxu* the rains had 
entirely ceased at Kangoon; and rein- 
forced a.s he wa.s. Sir Aiehibald Campbell 
was oompletiug Iiis pnqia rations for the a.s- 
eenlofthe lraw'ad(li,aiidfoi an attack upon 
Pionn*, when he learned that the Maha 
Bandoola had reached Douoopew with 
fiOjOOO fighting men, a considerable train 
of artillery", and a body' of (^jssay hor.se, 
the be.st cavalry of this part of Asia. 
Bandoola’s musketeers were estimated at 
‘35,000 men. Other mimerons bodies 
were armed with gingais, which t arriv'd 
an iron ball of from six to twelve ounce.s, 
j and were mounted on a light carriage 
I eaiiily dragged ahemt by two men; and 
great numbers were atlaelicd to the guns, 
which w ere transported on the backs of ede- 
pliants. The rest (d'tlie llO'^t were armed 
with swords and spears, and all wercw'ell 
j provided with jinpli-mcnts for stockading 
I and intrenching. Scattered through the 
army, there were aho some more of the 
“ fuvulucrahles,” who had not yet tasted 
the sour grape of English*gnus, and who 
were amply provided with charms, spells, 
opium, bang, and betel-nuts. As tho 
Maha prochiiincd on all sides his inten- 
tion of going at the head of his invin- 

■* .SnuiJj^ra'i'i. U. II. %ViIs(in, Documents illus- 
trative of the Burmese ^Var, Kec. 
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cibU; arm}', with horses imd eh'idiants, and 
all iiianner of warlike stores, to eaptnn; 
and destroy tlu* at Kanf:iooii, it 

was deemed piofier to w ait lor him there. 
This would save our trocns inueh fatigue, 
and a great, deee/jve liatlle iniglit bring 
the court of A\a to icasoii. 

As a great ])art of tlio country was 
still under water, the Jhirmese, for the 
most part, canie down to the neighbour- 
hood of li'angoon in boats. Our force 
was still hut weak for tlie extensive line 
it was necessary to defend. Ihit, to re- 
medy this evil as far as possilde, posts, 
consisting of redoubts and fortified pa- 
godas, well* speedily eonstnicted, ooiuicet- 
ing the great (ioldeii Oagoii Pagoda by 
tw’o distii’ct lines with Ihingoou and the 
river, and leaving a disposable force for 
moving to the sup[K)rt of any point that 
might requite snjiport. 'J'he post at 
Kemmendine was also strongly occupied, 
and W'as supported on the river by his 
Majesty’s sloop “ Sophie,” C’aptuin Kyves, 
a (knnpany’s ciuiser, and a strong divi- 
Rion of gun-ho.its.* On (In* .'{(itli of Novem- 
ber Jlandoola's groat army assembled in 
and behind the dense forest wliicli almost 
touches at one point the conical lull and 
the gri'at pagoda ; and liis line, evtending 
from tin river above Kenimendinc in a 
semicircular direction towards Pu/en- 
down, might be distinguished by a curved 
line of smoke rising atiove the trees. 
“ During the ensuing night the low, con- 
tinued inuriiuir and lunn of voices pio- 
ceediiig frorn the enemy’s eucainpinent 
tjuddenly censed, and were speedily suc- 
ceeded by tlie distant, but gradually ap- 
proaching sounds of a multitude in slow 
and silent movement tlnough the woods ; 
and we soon becnino aware that the 
enemy’s masses Iiad ajiproached to the 
very edge of the iungle, w ithin inusket- 
shot of tin* pagoda, apparently in readi- 
ness to rush from their cover to the assault 

at the break of day The day 

had scarcely dawned on the 1st of De- 
cember, v\hen hostilitici; eoiiimeiiced with 

* The' ,it KMnmendine wii*! of <;roRf’ im- 
portancf? iii iho pnem\ from aOrit Kiii» 

KauKooii l)v V afpr by mi'.ins tiifir \v.ir-boRls, 
■or laiinchni;; I’loin r, couvenienl diCuiiu'p tin* 
fonriiil.'iblo lirp-r.Uls f!u*y had prepared for the 
desitruciiort ot om 6nody>rtss. 


a heavy fire of musketry gnd cannon at 
Keiiinieudine, the reduction of that place 
heiiig a preliminary to any general at- 
tack upon our line. The firing continued 
long and aniniate'l, nnil from our com- 
manding situation at tne ?»rcat pagoda, 
thougli neaily two miles distant from the 
scene of action, we could distincily liear 
the yt'lls and slioiits of the infuriated as- 
sailants, occasionally returned by the 
hearty cheer of the British seamen, as 
they poured in their heavy broadsides 
upon the resolute and persevering masses. 
The thick forest which separated us from 
the river prevented oiir seeing distinctly 
what was going forward; and when the 
firing ceased, we remained for a short 
time in some anxiety, though in little 
ilouht as to the result of the long and 
spirited assault. At length, however, the 
thick canopy of smoke wliich lowered 
over tlu* fierce and sanguinary conflict 
gradually dissolving, wu* had the pleasure 
of seeing the masts of our vessels lying 
at their old station off the fort — a con- 
vincing proof that all liad ended well on 
that side. 

** In the course of the forenoon Bur- 
mese columns were ohservi'd on the west 
side of the river, marching across the 
plains of Da I la towards Kangooii. They 
were formed in five or six different divi- 
sion*;, and moved with great regularity, 
led by numerous chiefs on horseback — 
their gilt unilirelhis glittering in the rays 
of the sun, — with a sufficiently fonnidable 
and imposing etfeet, at a distance that 
prcv'erited oiir perceiving au^ thing motley 
or mobbish, wliicli might have been found 
in a closer inspection of these warlike 
legions.”* 

Opposite llangoon the leading column 
of fix * or six Burmese divisions com- 
menced intrenching and throwing up 
batteries, while their main body were 
stockading in the jungle. In the course 
of the day several heavy columns issued 
from the forest, and successively took up 
their ground along a woody ridge, 
gently sloping towards Rangoon. Here 
tliey commenced oi>eratious with their 
intrenching tools, and with such activity 
and good will, that in the course of a 

Snodgrass. 
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couple of liyurs their whole line was 
covered, their flags and banners, whicl 
had been flying in profusion, all disap 
peared, and nothing ^vas seen but a |>ara 
pet of fresh-turned earth, gradually in 
creasing in height. The moving masses 
which had so very lately attracted on 
anxious attention, had sunk into the 
ground ; and by any one m ho had no 
witnessed the whole scene, the cxisteir 
of tliese subterranean legions would no' 
have been credited, Tlie oceasiona 
movement of a chief with his gilt um 
brella, from place to place, superintend 
iiig the progress of their labour, w'as tin 
only tiling that now attracted notice, lly 
a distant observer, the Jiills, covered witl 
mounds of earth, would ha\e becui takei 
for anything rather than the appioaches 
of an attacking army ; but to in, wlio Jiad 
watched the whole strange proceeding, it 
seemed the wairk of magic or euchaiit- 
meiit.”* Hut, thus working like mole*- 
in the earth, the Hurmesc could no more 
see than they could he seen, and their 
men on watch must have been careless or 
fearful of exposing their lieads and shoul- 
ders by looking too often over the mounds. 
In tlie afternoon Major Sale, with hii 
Majesty’s i;uh regiment and a regiment 
of Madras native infantry, moving rapidly 
forward upon the busily employed and 
too confident enemy, fell upon them In 
fore they were well aware of the v isit, 
and drove the whole lino from their earth 
cover with considerable los.s. Having 
destroyed as many of their arms and tools 
as they could find, our detaclmieiit re- 
tired unmolested before the uumerouN 
btxlios which were now forinliig on every 
side. “ These Ihirmese trenches were 
found to be a succession of holes, capa- 
ble of containing two men each, and ex- 
cavated so as to afl’ord shelter both from 
the weather and the fire of an enemy : 
even a .shell lighting in the treiicli could 
at most kill but two men. As it is not 
the Bunnese system to relieve their 
troops in making these approaches, eacii 
hole contained a sufficient supply of rice, 
water, and even fuel for its inmates ; and 
under the excavated bank a lied of straw 
or brushwoiKl was prepared, in which one 


man could sleep while his comrade 
watched. When one line of trench is 
completed, its oceu]jiei*,s, taking advan- 
tage of the night, push forward to where 
the second line is to l)e opened, their 
places Ix'ing inmu'diately taken up by 
fresh troops from tlie rear, and so on pro- 
gressively.”* 

During the same busy day (the 1st of 
December) repeated attaeks were made 
on Kemmendine, and were ail repulsed 
hy^ oiir troops or by the si^ain 'ii of our 
Iktle flotilla. But il was iiu| mitil night 
that the Burmese made their last despe- 
rate effort to open their w.’} down the 
river, and so get jiossi'ssion of the port of 
Bangoon. Our w’eaneil soldiers liad laid 
4lown to r(*st, when suddenly the heavens 
and the whole smTOimdiug eountry he- 
eame brilliantly illuminated. "J'lie enemy 
liad launched their fire-rafts into the 
stream with the first of tlie ebb tide, and 
had notv applied the mateli to tlu)‘?e liugc 
masses of eoinbustible matei'als in the 
hope of driving the “iSopliie” and our 
other vessels from llieir stti'.aais off 
Kiunmendine; and as rliese fii e-rafts 
eanie down, it was seen by the light of 
their ffaines that they weie followed by a 
va'-t fleet of war-boats, whoi-e crew> whto 
ready to take advanUige of the confusion 
which might ensue if any of our vessels 
.should he set on fire. And, a.s the rafts 
floated rajiidly down to Kemmendine 
with the ebbing tide, columns of attack 
moved once inoie by land against tliat 
well defended post, with artilh‘ry, wdth 
giugals, and musketry. But the skill 
Lind intrepidity of British seamen proved 
more than a inateli for the numbers and 
ilevices of the Burmese : affei* gazing for 
a while at tlie red, and blue, and yellow, 
and green flames of the mighty fiie-works, 
which might liave put them in mind of the 
10 w departed glories of Sadler's Wells 
nd Vauxhall, our sailors Jfaped into 
-heir boats, pushed off' to meet tlie flaming 
afts, grappled them vrith their grappling 
rons, and conducted theiii past our ship- 
liiig, or ran them ashore to finish their 
hort life of fire and flame u})on the river- 
lank without injury to any one.f After 


Snotlgrass. 


Id. 

t Upon examination, tlie Burmese fire-rafls were 
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this it is lijinlly iicc(*<.sary to say that the 
land attach on Kcmineialine failed com- 
pletely. 

If the fire-rafi'^ could liavc reached the 
harbour of liau^oon, v/hich was now 
crowded with trau''])orts and country 
vessels of all kinds, iJic etleet might have 
been very tragical; hut tlui Fiiiglibh 
sailors said that none should pass Keni- 
niendine point, and not one did pass. 
Keinmcndine, where the river inak<‘s a 
sudden angle, was the only point from 
which the lafts could have been laumdied 
with elleet. Fully aware of this, llan- 
doola ordered attack nj)on attack to l)e 
made, and for seven days iio rest hv 
night or hy day was allowed to our troo[i'. 
or toonr seamen tliere. Ihit every effort 
of the enemy tailed, nor W(M'e they more 
successful in any other part of their line 
of cirenmval latum. On the ath of De- 
cember, when tlie inanuiel and w'arlike 
stores of tlie lUinnesc left wing were 
brought forward fi-oiu tlie jungle to their 
foremost intreuelnnent in front of Ran- 
goon, ami were fairly within our reach. 
Sir Archibald (Campbell ordered a deci- 
sive attack to ho made upon tludr army. 
Major Sale, with one eolunni BOO stiong, 
and a troop of nrili*^h dragoons, wdio had 
only been landed the preceding day, was 
directed to fall upon tlu'ir centre; and 
Major W’alker, with .^lOO num, was sent to 
make a vigorous attack on their left wing. 
The operations of these two colnnms of 
troops were greatly facilitated hy Captain 
Chads of the navy, who proceeded up the 
creek to within gun-shot of the rear of 
the cncmj’.s line, with tlic man-tif-w'ar 

found to be in^onioiislv oentrued imd ‘Jtrongly 
constriirte<I. Tliey made almost entirely 

of strong' bamboos llrmlv lo'jethor. JJo- 

twe* n every two or tlnoe rows of Immboos. tlieie 
was a line of earthen jars lillej with }’etrolcum, 
or earth-oil, and cotton : jjnii powder ami other 
inflammable inuredicnls were ilKstribiited m dif. 
ferent parts of the lloalin^ internal rnichiiu*; and 
lht‘ ahiio.st ini’\tiMguisiiiibli‘ lu-rreness id the 
flames ])rocee»hn<f from it coiihl M’urceh bi* con- 
ceived. Many of the rafts weie consideiabK 
more tlian JOd feet long, and weie duideil into 
many pieces, attached to each oilier l.v meins of 
long nml flexible hinges. It was evpocted by 
the that wlu'ii they caught upon the 

cable or bow of a ship, llie lorce of the current 
would carry li e ends of tin. r'ltl qviito round her, 
and enveltipc hei in flamea from the deck to her 
nuut hoad. — Mayr Suodgr^m, 


boate and a part of the flotilla, and com- 
menced a heavy cannonade, which dis- 
tracted the attention of the llurmcse, and 
prevented their reinforcing iij^ front. 
Our two columns h>'()ke through the in- 
trenchments, and coinp!v.tely routed both 
the centre and the left witli vigorous 
ha} onet cliarges ; hut Major VVail er and 
a good many of his gallant comrades fell. 
The loss of the Hurniese was appalling; 
tliey were driven from every part of their 
works into the jungle, leaving the ground 
behind them covered with dead and 
wounded, vvitli all their gnus, inlrenehing 
tools ami a great number of small arms. 
On the bth of Deeeinher Handoola was 
emj.loyed in rallving his defeated troops. 
On the 7th tlie Ihiiniese made their last 
and grand attack on the great pagoda. 
Here they were beaten, driven back to 
their intri'iiehmcnts, then driven into 
them, ami forced back into the jungle by 
the Hritish havoiiet. Onr ti oops at that 
post, worn out hy seven ila}s and nights 
of incessant lighting or watching, could 
not pursue tlie Hying enemy, v\ho left in 
the tivnelies a great ninnher of dead — 
nearly all stout, tall, athh'tic fiOlovvs, who 
might almost have measured vvitli Img- 
lish grenadicis, and who had evidently 
belonged to the (Hite of Haiuloola’s army. 
During these seven busy and liery day.s 
the Thirmese, in addition to a prodigious 
loss of livi's, had lost ever} guii they had, 
and the entire matt'riel of their army. The 
survivors were tUing towards Donoopew ; 
but they were stopped on their flight by 
some great and terrible chiefs, who had 
been sent down witli iinmerons reinforce- 
ments, ami they rallied at Kokeen, about 
four miles bev ond the great pagoda. Tt 
is said that when Handoola counted his 
forces he found them reduced, from more 
than b(),00(> tighting men, to less than 
‘iiijOtiO. This favouriti* of the Golden 
Face v\as allowed to retain the chief com- 
mand ; he immediately began to in- 
trench and stockade liiinself at Kokeen, 
and i*inp!<^yed incendiaries to burn the 
invaders out of liangoon, and destroy all 
their stores, powder-magazines, See. The 
latter attempt— which very^ nearly suc- 
ceeded* — brought down a rapid attack 

* On tlic niifht of the 12th of December the 
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Upon his new position, and dispriicc and 
ruin upon hiiftself. On the 1 Htli of I)e- 
ccmb(*r — three clays after tlie midniglit 
fire at ^Bangoon — 1 r)0() British troops 
and scpciys, unaided hy artillery, under 
the comniaml of BrigadicT-General Wil- 
loughby Cotton, drove Ihmdoola and liis 
miglity host from all tlieir intrenclinienfs 
and stockades at Kokeen, andstrcA^ed the 
position with dead and djing. Here 
ended the operations in front of Bangoon; 
the British troops returned in the evening 
to their eantonineiils, and the remnant of 
the Burmese* army retreated upon Do- 
noepew. 

8ir Arehihald Campbell resolved to 
advance up tlie coiinlp,, at least as far as 
Broine, reducing Donoopew on his way. 
and to move in two separate eoliimns, the 
one proee(‘dinp; hy water, the other hy 
laud. Tlie land eolninii was to proceed 
ill ;i& direct a line ns it eoulil, and to strike 
the uuiin stream of the Irawacldi at Sar- 
rawah, oi at some other place ahene 
Donoopew and below Vronie. The wate r 
column, eaiTN ing su[);ilies for the whole 
army, was to ascend llie Bangoon braneli 
of the Great Uiver, to get into the main 
channel below Donoopew, to di'^lodge the 
enemy from all their positions there, to 
clear the Irawaddi, and to give the hand 
to tlie land column at Sarrawali or some 
place in that neighhourluKid ; the country, 
the state of the roads, cS:c. being too little? 
known to allow of the point of rendezvous 
and junction being precisely fixed. 

On the 11th of February the British j 
began to move. The land column, under | 
the immediate commaml of Sir Archibald 
Campbell, consisted of 1300 ICuropean 
infantry, 1000 sepoys, 2 scpiadrons of 
dragoons, 1 troop of horse artillery, and 
1 rocket troop; the marine or livcir co- 
lumn, under Brigadier -General Wil- 
loughby Cotton, counted (JOO European 
infantry, 1 small battalion of sepojs, and 
a powerful train of artillery ; and this co- 


lumn was embarked in a fiotilla of sixty 
hejats, commanded h} Captain Alexander of 
the navy, t^^eorted hy tlie boats of our luen- 
of-war. Tlie lolumii marehing hy laud, 
and the column proeetding by the river, 
W'ere so to time tln-lr nuneinents as to 
reach Sarrawali nearly iil the same time. 
But Sir Archibald Caiiiphell, for ix*asons 
w Inch do not s(H*m to be suttieicntly ex- 
plained, pushed on much faster tlian 
Bi igadier-Geneuil Willoughby Cotton; 
and he continued to ad^^^nee as if the 
rive:- column, or the forces under (’otton, 
would !)<• quite Millicient for the reduction 
of Donoopew, and could not possibly 
encounter eitlier defeat or delay. J\eitlier 
the country througli whicli lie ptLssed nor 
the country vtliieb lay before him was 
in a condition to feinjit yir Archibald’s 
advance. The Iniul was almost wholly 
deserted; all the villages had been burnt 
down, and the iulialnlanls had either fled 
or been driven away by the retreating 
Buimese. A few wretclied families of 
Rangoon were found wandering iu the 
I woods, and looking like spectres, from 
I starvation ami misery ; hut, with tlie ex- 
ce])tion of tb(‘se p(»or jieople, the country 
seemed to be left lo the dominion of the 
tiger and wild hog. But Sir Archibald 
marched on his column until it reached 
Sarraw'ah, ahoiU 3i) miles beyond Donoo- 
pew, on the main stream of the inajestie 
I Irawaddi, whicli is here from 700 to 800 
I jards broad. Here he halted for four 
j days — the 3rd, ^Itb, ."itli, and fitli of 
March ~ex])ectiiig to cut off the enemy’s 
retreat from Donoopew hy water, and 
also to prevent their rallying higher up 
the river. He seems never to have en- 
tertained a doubt that Cotton w'ould not 
be strong ciiougli to dishxlge Ihmdoola 
from his stronghold ; and his confidence 
was confirmed by some flying Peguers, 
who assureil him that the Burmese chief 
had been defeated. Early on the morn- 
ing of the 7tli of March, Sir Archibald 


cry of Are resounded tlirouj'h the town of Ran- 
oon,and nearly the hole of that filthy, wocmI and 
araboo built place seemed to be inimedi.ttelv in 
a bWe. The incendiaiies had plac«'d tlicii 
matches in various part'4 of the town, and had set 
fire to them at the same moment. One lulf of 
the town w as burned ; but the fiame^ wer* pie- 
vented from reaching our depOt of stores and 
ammunition. 


heard a heavy cauiionade in the direction 
of Donoopew : he believed it to proceed 
from the marine division, and when the 
noise ceased he felt convinced tliat the 
place had fallen. He ludted, however, 
where he was, for the cliance of hearing 
from Brigadier- General Willoughby 
Cotton, until the morning of the Dtli, 
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'when, lca\in'; a strong detachinent 
at Sarrawali to prevent the enemy’s 
retreat by water, be advanced 12 miles 
inland, jungles and deserted and 

bare tracks of country. On tlic Ibth he 
advanced bl mib'S lartber up the country, 
to a town of considerable extent upon the 
banks of the (ireat Itiver. He found 
that the town was wholly deserted, and 
that here, as well as c\ery where else, 
every article had been removed that could 
1m? of use to his army. “ This,” says the 
liistoriaii of the eainpaign, “only made 
him the more t ager to rcaeh Prome by 
rapid marclics, Jest that city, the pro- 
mised <|u.irterR for the rainy season, 
Khoiild be equally strip])ed.” Early on tlie 
following inornin:', the lltli of jMareli, 
as the land eolnmn w’<'re al)ont to resume 
their march, otlicial intellig<‘ncc was 
r(icciv(‘d that the marine colninn liad failed 
in their attack upon Donoopew. 'J'hc 
news is said to have been as unexpeeted as 
it "was unpleasant; but it was not very as- 
tonishing tliat a eolninii wbieli did not 
mucli exceed a tliousand men should fail 
in reducing by a muji ita vutut one of tlie 
strongest positions in the Ihirmese country, 
defended by at least of the best 

Ihinnese trooiis. The whole mistake lay 
in Sir Archib.ild's dividing his forces, and 
attempting to roach Prome with one 
division, before making sure of the re- 
duction of Donoopew, whieli the enemy 
bad been strengthening for nearly aw'liole 
year. And }et it was made to ap]>ear 
that if Prigadier-tJeneral Willoughby 
O>ttoii ht'id begun bis attack in the right 
direction, his single eoluiim might have 
sufficed to drive P»audoola out of that 
formidable place. The works at Donoo- 
pew consisted of three stockades uhieli 
rose one above the other, and the heavy 
batteries of which were all pointed to the 
river. Instead of passing the whole 
fortrCvSS and taking the enemy in Hunk, 
which would have rendered his gnus al- 
most useless, Cotton attacked the first part 
of the works he came to, or the extremity 
of the stockade that was lowest dow n tlic 
sti’eam. After meetiug with an obstinate 
resistance, he carried the first stockade ; 
but on proceeding to the second, he re- 
ceived by far the severest check that the 
European troops met with during the 


whole war. No fewer than 150 of our 
men were killed and wounded; and the 
retreat was so precipitate that the wounded 
were not carried off, although it w^as well 
known that they would all be put to a 
cruel death, 'fhe whole flotilla retreated 
ten miles dowm the river, being constantly 
assailed and tormented by the Hurmese 
war-boats. The next day most of our 
killed and woundt'd mec, who had been 
left in tljc stockade were creelfied and 
put upon rafts, which were sent iloating 
dow'ii the riMT towards the flotilla.* This 

* Arli( I.‘ on tlie Iturme^-o 'Wiir, and Review 
of M.i)or Snoils'r.iss’s volume, in Qnurterlv Kc- 
vievsNo. TAX. 

I lie wrUer of thii article appears either to 
liavi* s'Tvcd 111 the I'nirmeMf war .is un ollicer of 
Ills j’m n.iv V, or to have derived informa- 

tum from naval oiricei.s v\lio were enj^ayed in that 
w.ir. 

'Ilie commundini' odicer’s on n account of the 
oper.itions at Donoopew is, however, entitltHl to 
consideration. In nmkin;; the attack on the 
works. It w.is indispeiisalile to prevent the Rur- 
inc^e fro n descemlin^ tlie iiver, and it appears 
fiom the liri^.nlier fjener.il’s ilispatcli to Sir 
Ai<‘liil>iild C*a;iipl>eU that this could not be done 
if he pas'-e<i the works to fake them in Hank. 
It moreover appears from the same disp.itch that, 
thioii;:;li si( knoss ami other casii.il lies, this ma* 
rii'ecoluniri win reduced to.ihout liOil hajonets dis- 
pos.il»le for the attaek. “ It i.s obvious," says t’ot- 
ton,‘* that tins small force could not be separated. 
I'pon consultin',' with (Japtain Alexander, R N., 
wlietiier, if I passeil the position for the purpose 
ol alt.ukine above it, he i‘ould keep open Uin 
river ^lelow us, if was his o}»nion that one half 
ol the tone would be reouisite tor this important 
piirpo>e. ^our dispiitcn of the 2-4tli ultimo, 
sr.itinff that you depeiiddl upon me for tlie con- 
quest ot tins posirion, ilevolved upon me the 
iiecessifv of ra.ikiiii,' the attempt ; and I had no 
option but ih,it ot lamlin;,' below the works, and 
.ittackiiiff them in suciesiiion, while the tlotiUa 
defended the iiver.” 

It appears fiorn llic s.anic disp,itcli that in the 
lirst stoek.ade we lo-t only l!0 in killed (pid 
wounded, wliile file enemy lost 4.i0 and ddd, 
liein^' iiuile piisouers; and lliat in the 
second stockade our total loss in killed, wounded, 
and mKssin<f did not exceed lOil Captain H. C. 
Hose, of Ins Majesty’s 8!)fh regiment, led the 
stor ning party, whnh, according to tins dispatch, 
consisted uf only :3i>0 men. After receiving one 
woiind, ('nftuiii Rose fell dead from a second 
sliot while persevering in the attack, and fchovy- 
ing a gallant example to his troops. Captain 
Cai non, also of the S9th, a brave and deserving 
ofticer, was killed. It liirther appe.irs from the 
disp.itrh that the troopsdid not run as soon as they 
were out ol tho stoekailes, that the retreat was or- 
derly and was not commenced until tho evening; 
and that t>4 pieces of ordnance were taken and 
destroyed, os were also a quantity of ammunition. 
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barbarity was the more revolting as the 
wounded aiming the Ihirmese, tnken 
prisoners in the first stockade, hud heei 
carefully dressed and attended to by oiir 
surgeons, and had been permitted to gc 
wdiitliereoevcr they pleased.* 

Upon receiving intelligence of this dis 
aster, Sir Arcliibald Campbell, wlio hut: 
certainly gone on too heedlessly, or in tot 
entire a eonlidenoe, felt that there wa.^ 
nothing tt) do but to retrace bis steps, ami 
to join (votton as S|)eedily Jis possible, lie 
land column depended entirely ijjkhi the 
tlotilla for its supplies; and the llotilla 
))eing stojiped, the navigation of the Ira- 
waddi was .so completely cominamled by 
the enemy that not a canoe could g(‘l up 
the river or ])ass tlie uorKs at Donoopeu. 
At the time the commissariat of the laml 
column had not t\\ o day s’ rations left. “ Xo 
reliance could bo placed upon the country 
for fiirnisliing even one day’s coiisiinip- 
tion : the people every wlieiv lied befoie 
us, and (‘ven when chance thre^\ an in- 
dividual ill our >vay, he only ansvuMcd 
our questions and reqm'sts by poiiiting 
towards Donoopew, and exclaiming ‘ Jlan- 
doola! llamloohi !’ In a word, starvation 
stared us in the face : and tlio ()ecn[»ati()i 
of Prome, however desirabb', was luit to 
be attempted under cireuinstancos so 
eminently hazardous. On the other liand, 
it became every day more cert;iin that 

.'3(52 (5;j() sjuMrs, and a 

of intiOTK'Inn^' tools Pi'i!])-itrli ol IlriLMilitT- 

Gi'n^ral W ilU)ii‘;lil)y ('otlori, dafod iUli, 

IS25, HI lloc'iim/-nts illusfraliM' of tin* Hurmoie 
War, complied and edited by Itoiace llay- 
m.*iii Wilson, Cdciitta, IS'.’T. 

* None of (iio-c releavd Iiiirmese prisoners 
expressed any to return to their .iiniy ot 

Donoopew; hut tiicy goneialh reiirrd to Milages 
ill the southward, c.irryin:' with them wendi-iliil 
tale:i of the moderation and nn-ri y of th** l.n;;li'»h. 
The blessed cpmlity of mercy mii'*t tell in tie* end 
even with sava;jes We Know Irom Mr. Henry 
(Jon;;er, a person well qualifiefl to ;{i\ean opinion 
upon llie rniitter, th.it the common people were 
sensibly allectrd. To the question — “Did the 
moderation of the Ilritish toward** their prisuiiefs 

f iroiliice a favourable effect on the minds ol the 
hirincse ?” Mr. IhuiifiT answered — “ It had no 
eftfxd upon the sjovernmont tli.it 1 am aw ire of, 
but t( was a subject nf gemrtil disci/urse and thi-vie 
of ndmiratiun aimng the aunmnn pcuple." — Depo- 
sjtions taken at Uan^oon after the War, lieioie 
John Crawfufd, Dsq ,Cim 1 Commissioner in Ava 
and IVfru, in Documents illuHtruhve of the lliir- 
inpse War, Si,r , compiled and edited by Horace 
Hayman Wilson, Lsq. 


Pandobhi’s army w as the chief if not the 
only force now lelt to oppose us; and the 
nativcji evidently ItKiked to that alone for 
checking our advance.*’* Hy the 13th 
Sir Archibald and his land (‘oliimn got 
back to Sarrawab, where they had halted 
on their advance. Here an oh.stacle 
of a most serious nature presented itself. 
To reach Douoopew' the liroad and rapid 
Irawaddi must be crossed by an army 
with ca\alry, artilleiy, and eommi.ssariat 
eiptipnu'iits, and unjirox ided with any 
means for such an uinlertaking, beyond 
a few small canoes xvbicli Ijjd been pro- 
cured Avirb iniu h dilUculty. Faiergy and 
perseveranee. lu'wcver, triuniplied over 
every (litlicnlty. In the course of the 13lh 
the Madras infantry' were cariit'd over 
tlie river and w nt to occuj)y a position in 
advance. On the Uth rafts were con- 
strueted to I’arry oxer the artillery, stores, 
iH:e. ^ and by labouring day and night, be- 
fore the evening of the fiflli day every man, 
and everything belonging to the division, 
bad been safely landed on the right bank 
of tlie Irawaildi. It was, however, the 
^otli of Miircb eie Iln‘ la.ul column arrived 
xxithin gun-shot distance ol Donoopew. 
In order to spaie the lixi s and limbs of his 
soldiers, Sir Archibald gave orders not 
to attenijit to carry tlie truly form) da ble 
place by a coup tie main. It was, however, 
lound to he mneli too exleiisive to admit 
of Its being surrounded even by' a chain of 
posts, by so small a force ; and eouseijueutly 
a position was taken up fj'oni xvliicli tlieir 
stockades might be cannonaded. While 
our people were taking nj) this position, 
the eiieiiiy, wonderfully' elated liy his re- 
cent siieees.s, manned hisxvorks, and opened 
a fire from a great many guns. Xumerous 
golden umbrellas glittered in the morning 
nil, denoting hoxv many great men were 
assembleil xvithin the works, wJiich ex- 
tended for nearly a mile along the sloping 
’)ank of the river, the breadth varying, 
according to tlie nature of the groimu, 
Vom son to 801) yards. ITie stockading 
xvas made of solid teak beams, from 15 
17 feet high, driven firmly into the 
jarth; and behind this wooden wall the 
Id brick ramparts of tlu" jdaee rose to a 
considerable height, and afiorded a firm 

• Snoilgrasii, 
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and eleviited footin/^ to the defendants. 
Upwards of !'*•» Runs and swivels were 
mounted on works, and the gurri.'^on 

was jjrot'-'ct‘*d Irotn the shells of the be- 
siegers by iniMienius traverses and exea- 
vations. A ditch of (onsideri’hle breadth 
and depth '‘iirnmiided the defi'nees ; and 
the passage of it was rendered the more 
dilficuU by spikes, great nails, holes, and 
other eontrivai'Ct s. lIe}ond the ditch 
several vows of strong railing were inter- 
posed ; and in IVonl of all, a fonnidahle 
ahbatis, .‘JO jards broad, extended round 
the works, except on the river fa{‘e, where 
tlie Irawaddi presented a sultieient bar- 
rier. Jiegardless <d' tin* cjieniy’s long 
shots, Sir An*hihahl Uanipludl encamped 
his division, and immediately eonniiejiced 
preparations for hi caking giound, and 
proceeding systematically and safely 
against the itlaee. The camp being 
pitclu'd, th(‘ lieavyhre of tlie lluniiese 
entirely ceased, lint the sudden calm, 
the disappearance of the defendants from 
their ramparts, the occasional patrolling 
of their cavalry, and the long-continuc*d 
observation of our line by a party of na- 
tive chiefs [»<)sled on a lofty a\ atch-tower, 
foreboded a very earl^ interruption of 
this tranquillity. The soldiers icgarded 
the momeiitary veiiose as seamen do the 
treacherous lull which precedes the in- 
creasing storm; and as night closc^d in 
every sentinel stood uixm Ids post pre- 
pared for the sudden apjiearance of the 
enemy, and every soldier laid down for 
his short rest with his musket by his side. 
The sentries listened anxiously for some 
sound that might iudicale vvlum tlie sortie 
was made, aud w'here the attack would 
begin, 'i'hc llurniese did not keep them 
long in suspense. I’he clock had struck 
ten, and the moon was fast approaching 
to the verge of the lion/.on, wlien sluirp 
musketry, and the loud and wild war-cry 
of the enemy, roused the sleeping camp. 
In an instiiut every soldier’s hand was on 
his musket, and m a minute every soldier 
was ill his place./?^ Our line w^as scarcely 
formed ere the enemy’s intention became 
apparent: his colninns were distinctly 
heard mov ing towards our right for the 
purpose of turning it; and at the same 
time he kept up a distant lire uiioii our left 
and centre, to encourage a belief that 


these were the seleetc'd points of attack. 
They reached and ontilankfld our extreme 
right, hut our two regiments rapidly 
changed front, and kneeling, to ensure a 
better aim, kcqit up a rapid running fire, 
whieli instantly checked the advancing 
columns, and laid a go(»d many of the 
Ihirmese prostrate. 1 lav mg repeated their 
attempt two or three times more, and 
every time more f'chly, they dre-r off 
and returned m silence to their irritated 
and disappointed commander Handoola, 
who iH'al some of them .soundly' because 
tli(*y could lud beat the lirifisli. The 
darkness of the night enabled them to 
eavi-y otV their killed and wounded. On 
oiir side, only two or three men were 
killed and about twenty vvoiinded. 

No eonnmmieatlon Iiad as yet been 
(ipeiied witli Wilbaighby Clotton and his 
marine column ; but, eaily on tlic morn- 
ing of the 2()tli, a party of 100 Kuropcan 
infantry and a few cavalry were sent to 
inarch roniid the eir niy’s works, in order 
to reaeh the ilotilla at its station below 
Uonoopew, and tliere requ(‘st the naval 
commander to move up and fomi a junc- 
tion with Sir Ai’eJiibald (’amjdiell. Forcing 
their w’uy througli a thick jungle by the 
aid of three elepluinls, the detached party 
reached tlie flotilla without receiving or 
firing a shot, llelbre the evening of tliis 
day, his Majesty’s 47th regiment occupied 
an old pagoda w hich w as aiioiit .‘100 yards 
from the outward defences of Donoopew, 
and which seemed the most eligible ixiiut 
for breaking ground — an operation that 
comnienoed immediately. In the course of 
the same day fifti en of tlie llurmese war- 
boats, whieJi oeeasionaily turned their 
prows round the corner of an island in the 
middle of the liver, and fired into our 
cam]), were dislodged and put to rapid 
flight by a shovvci* of rockets, proceeding 
from a party of seventy of our men who 
had crossed over to tlie island in canoes. 

At nine o’clock in the morning of tlie 
27th our flotilla came in full sail up the 
river. This was no sooner ohsei'V'cd by 
the Ihirmese than they sortied in great 
force, w ith infantry and cavalry, and with 
seventeen w'ar elephants fully caparisoned 
and with armed men on their backs. This 
attack was directed uijon Sir Archibald 
Campbell’s right. While it was coming 
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on, and while onr flotilla was coming up 
uudet all the fire of the fort, Sir Archi- 
bald s cavalry, covcitd b) his hor!>e-artil- 
lery, changed the clej)liants Mlu)lcdlhi' 
van. The war-elephinit'=; stood tlie charjjc 
with extraordinary biuliness ; but the 
men on their barks Mere mostly sliot, and 
no s<ioner did tliey feel tlieni'-ehes unre- 
strained by tin* band of their drUtTS, than 
they turned tlieir stunre<l tails to onr 
dragoons, ainl walked back to the fort 
witli tlie greatest eoniposnre. 'Die flotilla, 
having ine sed tlie foil Mith trifling lo‘>s, 
atichorrd (“lose on tlie left of Sir .Aiehi- 
hjild’s eolinnn.'’ On the next d.u ((lie 
iiSth) onr working parti'-s eoniinned 
making ajiproaelies towards the jd-ioe, 
and onr stcain-vessi 1 (asoniee of amaze- 
iiient and ^npiMstiiions alaini to the liur- 
jne‘«e) and some light boals laishcd np 
the river afterllie enein\‘s \var-l’<;afs, and 
succeeded in eaptiuing fljnr gilded and 
live plain (>nes. 'I’lie boatnn n and all 
people living upon the Jraviadili were 
almost an ainpbibioiis race* the crews of 
llie war-ljoaf*-, when ahoiit to he run 
down hv onr steamer, luinped into the 
river and etleeted their escajx*. 

At'ier tliese opiTutioiis tlin-e days were 
spent in <*onstriieting batteries and land- 
ing lioavy ordnanee. On the evening 
of the ;h'‘t a lhirnio.se came out of 
tlie fort (o the Knglish (*amp with a 
piece of dirty canvas, containing this 
laconic ipistlo from Handoola — in 
war we find each other’s force, the two 
wunitrics are at war for nothing, and 
we know not each other’s minds !” The 

* VlMjor Siiodirra-.s. HiiyiulK r- (Jener.il Sii 
Archilmlil (’auip'itll n Di*»p.ifL*li to (Icorf'p Sv»iii- 
ton, I'bq , Spciclary to (iov^nimcnt Secret atid 
Poliltcnl Diqniitineiit, dated Jloiiooljew, April 
2nd, l.s^o. 

“1)111111;,' llic heavy cannonade,” adds Major 
Snod^'rass, “ >i}iich took place between onr lioais 
and tilt' stockade, Handoola, who was (•iiperin- 
t«nditi^' the piactiue of hi.s artillery, bis 
g^arrisuii ,i speeinion of (lie discipline he mcjiit 
to enforce in this last sirng"le lo refrie\e In'* 
cliaracter and reputation. .V Burmex* officer 
bc'injir killed while pnintin;f n by a shot fiom 
the tlotilla, his comrades, ms'antlv abandonin;; 
the dangeroua po^t, could not be tiroiiglit l^ack 
to their duty by any remonstrances of tlieir duels ; 
when Bandoobi, at e]>pin;; down to tlie spot, 
Instantly «e\-erod the heads of two of tliedelm 
quenta mxn their bodies, and ordercil them to lie 
stuck up upon, the spot, pour inci/urayer lei 
auir^s' " 


noo 

bearer being qucstioiu^, di*clared that he 
was only a common soldier, and knew 
nothing of the matter, but believed his 
chief wished to make pence. He, how- 
ever, altcrvvards confessed that tliere had 
been a grand coiiMillatioii in Itandoola’s 
house, and that it was thought in the 
garri‘:on that the chief’s iutontioii w;ls to 
sally at the licad of his vv hole force the first 
favourable opportunity. Karly the next 
inonimg (the 1st of April) our mortar 
batt(*rjes and rockets began tlie work of 
dc*^ (ruction, and continued firing at in- 
tervab during the day and part of the 
Micccciliiig night. TJie IJnrmcsc re- 
luaiucd close under the protection of 
tb'cir works, making little, then less, ami 
at last no return at all to our fin*. This 
exidted iimcli surprise, but on ilie next 
nioniing the mysterv was explained. At 
davligliton the 2ii(l of April, just a.s our 
breacbing balteiics began to open, two 
f/iscars, who bad been prisoners in the 
fort, came running out, and informed our 
])coplc that the great I landoola had Ikvii 
killed the (lay before by one of onr shells 
m* rockets ; that ai'lcr iiisdeatJi was known 
no entreaties of the other chiefs could 
prevail upon the Burine.st* to remain at 
their posts, and, in short, that the w hole 
at my had fled or dispersed during the 
dark hours of the night. The accuracy 
of the information given by the tvvo 
laiscars was confirmeil by the discovery at 
this iiiomeiit of tlie enemy’s small rear- 
guard ill full retreat toward.s the jungle. 
"J'he Briti.sh line was in consequence put 
under arni.s, and the plaw^ was imme- 
diately taken possession of. Sufficient 
proof remained of the biiri*y and con- 
fusion of the flight; not a gun w'as re- 
moved, and even the very large dcpTit of 
g^raiii w'hich bad been formed remained 
uninjured. Within the fort were found 
a niiinlxM* of*wouiided men. One poor 
fellow, who had btith his legs shot off, 
relatt'd circumstantially his chic^f ’s death. 
“I belonged,” said he, "‘to the house- 
hold of the Maha Bandoola, and my 
business was to beat tlie great drums 
that are lianging in the.verandah of tha 
Wonges/s house. Yesterday nKiming, 
between the hours of nine and ten, while 
Uie chief’s dinner was prcparbig, he went 
out to take his usual morning waflv round 
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the works, and anived at his ohserviitory 
(that tal] tOMerv\itli the red hnll upon 
it), where, as tliiM’e >vas no firing, he sat 
down upon a eoiieli (hat was kejd there 
for his use. While he was giving oiders 
hj" some of* his elm ts, the Knglisli began 
throwing l)oml)S, and one of them falluig 
close to the Wongee, burst and killc*d liim 
on tlie spot. His body was immediately 
carried away utuI burned to ashes. His 
death was soon knowuj to everybody in 
the stockade, and the soldiers refused to 
stay and fight under any other com- 
maiuler.” * 

The grain found in DoiuKJpew was snf- 
ficicMit t'or the consumption of our entire 
force for man) month'-. llesides'the 
ordnance inonnted on t}»e woi-k.'., a coii- 
sideralile (ju.intily was found coneealed in 
a tank. Some more of the wur-houts 
were taken, together wntli a vast iiiiml)er 
of other boats «d' an excellent deseiii>tiun 
and well s\ii(ed for conveying tr(w»]»s up 
the Iravpaddi. 'Phat magnificent river 
was now enlii-ely under oiir command 
frCm its broad months on the ocean to 
the vallev of Ava and Amarapoora, where 
it sliallows and contracts, and becomes 
unnavigahle. 

T1j(* confidence of the Hurmeso court, 
which W'us at tin* veiy highest point when 
the war comnieiiced, liud been for some 
time rapidly declining; liut when the 
death of the great Ijandoola and the 
night of his army of Invineihles and 
Invuliierahles became known in the city j 
of Ava, almost the last spark of pride 
and presumption went out. The “ white 
faces'* were no longer desimmleil as 
W'oak and effeminate soldiers ineapahie of 
standing against the w arriors of the Lord 
of the White Elepliant. It was confessed 
opc'uly. and even before the (iolden Face, 
that the Jhirinese weiv inferior to onr 
EiiroiK'an troops, and could not withstand 
them ; and that to break the lines of the 
Hritish or to arrest their advance in 
action was an impossibility. f Even as 

• Siiod"rftss. 

f Depo-tilion of Henry Ooii^fer, Esq. They 
likoned the British troops in :i<'lion to a ]wr- 
ticular class of demons called ll.ilii. They cora- 
pjvrtMi tlKt^rnpidity of then movements to a 
'wlli^l^»lnd,4lnd were .istoiushed liexoiid mca'-ure 
at their skill in the use of artillery, ahells, 
rockets, ;kc. By this time they also admired the 


early as the time of the news of Han- 
(ioohi’s failure before lianginm and his 
retreat to Donoopew, the ipieen-molher- 
aiul some of the princesses sent for Mrs. 
Jiidsoii, the wife of one of the Ameritaiii 
missionaries, and exclaimed to her, in an 
agony ofahirm--“ The Haiidoola’s troops 
have j)iled iiji their arms for tlie use of 
the strangers. They" luce all dis]K*rsed, 
and our enemies have nothing to do biit„ 
to march up to Ava clapping tlieir 
hands ! ” They w ished to know whether 
thi'y oiiglit to nm away or stay ; and 
whether, in the opinion of thewhitt? lady, 
there would lie any (‘lianee of safety for 
them if they staid at Ava ; and they en- 
treated Mrs. .JudvoM, w liose liii'-hand was 
lying in chains in a horrible Hnrmese 
prison— to nsi* her gtiod olfueswith the 
English coiKiuevors, and to extend her 
jiroteetion over them and their ehildren.* 
'I’lie royal ladies had been tohl tliat the 
English soldiers ate eliildreii. Upon our 
first faihire at Donoojiew', tlie Ihirinese 
again soiiiew'liat reeovereil their spirits, 
and Haiuloola was supported by all the 
strength the country could afford. An 
Armenian had been put to death for re- 
porting lliat Handoola could not main- 
tain lus stockades near Rangoon (and this 
too, alUiough he liad lieen sent down as a 
spy by the government to make a faithful 
report), and otlier indivuluals were after- 
wards punished for bringing aeconnts 
tending to discourage the troops. Hut it 
was not possible to conceal the death of 
ilaiidoolu and the llightand dispersion of 

fuihearaiico ami moiU*r.>lion i)f J{iili>li Iroopsi .iftcr 
\irlc»T\. (hir iiumIp of .Ut-icKinj' them ^ their 
Htoi kadoii at the of the h;v\om*t, and with 

a nieie ti.indfiil of men, ‘itruck Hum witli con- 
stei nation. “ I hey stated, that when one of 
the n-.Miiiants waa killed, anollier iinmeili.iteh 
took his place; and that they were not to he ’ 
•liscuurayed from Hdv.iiM ini' even hy wounds, so 
thi 1 It was in vain to contend with such an enemy. 
Tliuir imaginations wen' so wrouj;ht upon that, 
to these , arliculars, lliey added many fubnloiis 
ones; such as that the Europ.‘.ms continued to 
ndv'ftnce after their liaiuU had been chopped off m 
ser.mibhii}{ over the stockades ; that the arms 
rmI lejTs of the wounded were carefully picked 
up, otul replaced by Enelbh surj^eons, who were 
reprcsent«d to be as skilful ai> the warriors v\ere 
bold.” — Deposition of the Kev. Dr. A, .ludson, 
American Baptist Missionarv, taken at Rangoon 
hy the Ihi^jHi-ili coin mcssi oners, after the close of 
the war. 

* Ocpusitiuu of Doctor Judson. 
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the arnjy at Donoopew, events wliioli not 
Tiicrely alariiiefl. the female part of the 
royal family, hut winch also alarmed tlie 
kiiig ami tire princes, and threw the whole 
court and capital into constcniation. Their 
remnant of pride, or their despair of ob- 
taining mi Id conditions of peace, preelnded 
all notion of submission or uegoliation. 
Where the great Handoolii had failed, 
none could hope tor success. TJie chiefs, 
knowing their double liabilit}, or the 
double risk toMhich tliey ere cxjaised, 
of being killed by the haiglisli in luittle, 
and of having their hea<.ls taken off b\ 
tlie king if they failed m their attempts to 
drive the I'inglish back to the sea, were 
far from being anxious for the lionoiu of 
tlie chief eommaiul : and the king knew not 
bow to clioose or wliom to trust. At last 
he called up an oftt*n <lif graced chief, 
styled the Pukan-wun, wlio liad recently 
lieen lying in tlie filthy eoiidemned jwi.soii 
of Ava, with Mr. Henry (longer, the 
American missionaries, and tlie otlnT 
white men seized np the eonntr\, and 
who, like those iinlortunate gentleimm, 
had 1 icon loaded with irons and rejvat(Hlly 
tlireateiu'd with torture and death. It 
w'as, however, no new tiling in the Ilur- 
inese empire to honour the man to-day 
who bad been disgraeeil as yesterday, or 
to take a chief from a prison and ])nt him 
at the liead of the state or at tlie head of 
the army. Tliis was llurriiese custom. 
The Pakan-wmi, who is deseribeil as a 
clever and ambitions man, and who is 
supposed to have enterfaincd the design 
of avenging himself by dethroning his 
niajestiT|jy assuming the government, and 
tlieii fhaking peace with the Knglisli, 
gladly accepted the ebief command, and 
began to levy troops. Hut his fidelity 
was very soon suspected by a tjnint who 
now suspected ev<?ry one ; and an indi.s- 
cretioii in advi.siiig the king to do what 
never had been done, led to bis destruction. 
The Pakan-wun advised the King to re- 
move all the princes, whether of his own 
family or of the states tributary to him, 
from tbo command of their troops and 
subjects, so as to place all the forces 
under the supreme and undivided com- 
mand of himself. To this the Golden 
Face, with a cloud upon it, replied that it 
was not bccorauig for a subject to com- 


mand over princes. Next the Pakan- 
w un advisetl tlie king to collect all his 
forces in one ma.s'^, to evacuate Ava, and 
to send even his own household troops, 
consisting of about 1000 highly approved 
warriors, to serve w ith the army in the 
field, lleeoming still more clouded, the 
Golden Faee said, tliat if he left his 
j capital another man migJit seat himself 
I n|K)ii hi.s throne; and that if he deprived 
I liiin.self of the prot(‘ction of his own 
I guards, he might, perehance, he munlered. 
'I'lic Pakan-wun, who must have l>een 
blinded by Ills ambition and thirst for 
revenge, or who must have had even 
more^ than the ordinary amount of stu- 
pidity wliieh lias been attiibuted to these 
Hmine<c ehiefs,* instearl of retracing his 
steps from the peiilmis jiosition to which 
lie had so rashly advanced, went on to 
lejxat his jieriiieious advice, and to re- 
commend his majesty to appoint his (th 
i*aKaii-wmrs) nativi* place as (he place of 
reiide/vons for the unn^, seeing that the 
spot bore tin* name of “ 'I'lu^ Field of 
Vietorv,” wliicli rniLst be of good augury, 
and to accompany him tliither with all 
tlie royal famil}. Here the I^ird of the 
White Kh'phant cried — “ Would you then 
murder all of us ? Pakan-wun, you are 
aiming at my throne ! I'raitor, you shall 
die the death !” and accordingly the ob- 
tuse fool wi4.s put to death bj^ being trodden 

, * Am-)!!;; llie ileito^ilioiis lakoii nllcr the >\ar 

I l»v the ICii.ib''li Ci'niinissjciiiei >* .il ]turig(H)ii, not 
I one \4 .IS inor*' ( M lions 1)1 iiion* (IniiU'tenshu tlmn 
! that <)l Ajjii Moli.iinioi'il, ;i Pfi'siiin merchant, a 
' of l<.]).iiiaii, . 111(1 (>>)iise({iiently a townsman 

I ol lldit |)leas.int uo'ue ll.i.))i Il.ilja. This biiiier' 

, cilioiis lVii.i<u), » ho hid l.ivMi lor some Umi* re- 
I snlini; in Ami, tin* c.iint.il, .ind who lnui lieen 
j M.hjecled to the s.iint* iilffw k»uh tre.itmrnt 
I .Mi. Goiiger, Mr. .kid-ori, and the les of oiir 
detenus, w.is not, peilnips, a vuiy iinuartial 
judge: and feudally the I’ersiHiis speak con- 
i»*mptiunisly oi .ill Knsteiii imtuma except their 
own. When Mr. Cia>^tuiU, one of our commi»- 
sioneis, a^ked \^'a Mohammed vvlint was hu 
opiiiion of the Thiimese as a people, he replied, 
wall that toss of the liead and elevation of the, 
uo'.tiil ^\hmh wee.iu e.asily coneeive— “ They are 
stupid and unci' ili/.ed. Among the courtu'rB 
theie not to be louud one man of common 
undorMLindiiig”' 

grills e.urlons dcj ohition, .as well as Mr. fvouger'i 
and the other uepositions we quote, is gi*en at 
full length m ' Doniments dlustrativo of the 
Burmese War,’ eonipiled and edited by Horace 
Haymaii Wilson. Lsq. 
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and kmdt u])oii by eb^phants, who” in tlie 
dominions of tJu; Lord of the White 
Elephant, as well as in various parts of 
Hindustan, were occasionally oinplo}i*d 
as cvecntioners.* A new chief ^vas in- 
A itcd to court, and forced to accept the 
chief connnand of the f(»recs and every 
nerve was stiaincd to recruit the army 
and to restore its former sclf-coniidencc. 
At the same time, however, it was re- 
solved to endeavour to ainns(‘ the I'liij^lish 
commanders and ilelay their approach by 
pretendirij^ a readiness to treat with tluMu. 

In the meanwhile other suceesst'S had 
been gained hy our arms, and Sir Arelii- 
Iwdd Campliell liad resinned liis advance 
upon Prome. Major Sale, who ae<|iurid 
a high reputation during tins Jhinnese 
war, entered the Jrawaddi by another of 
its mouths, called tin* Ibisseiu river, and 
W'ith a small detaelnnent he cleared and 
destroyed several stoekiides w'itlimiL meet- 
ing with any resistance. On the .‘trd of 
March Sale arrived at tlietowu of Ilas- 
seiu, and found it almndoned aiul on fire, 
the governor of the ili^lriet luiving re- 
treated to liiinunn, a town about six. days’ 
journey up tlic river. Having oeeujued 
Ihwsein, the town was soon restored to a 
comparatively flonrisliing state, ai d the 
poimlatioii gradually returned to it. A 
reconnaissance was made as fur as Lamina 
by 200 men of bis majesty's l.'Jth re- 
giment, loo native infantry, and 70 sea- 
men, wlio proceeded uj) (be river in boats, 
bivouacking at night (ui the banks, fsale 
with this party got ehise upon the heels 
of the retreating governor of Ikisseiii, and 
was several times vcMy near cateJiiiig 
him. During the expedition Sale dis- 
tinctly lieanl tlie firing at Donoopew. He 
eneonntered no opposition, although flying 
parties of Purinese hovered alioiit; and 
although this liranch of the river was in 
many places vciy narrow, and ran Ix'- 
tween lofly banks mostly covered with 
long grass and jungle, from which an 
enemy might Jnive oflered a re.sistanee 
diflienlt to be overcome. All the villag<\s 
on tlie banks of tlie river were deserted, 
and most of thorn buniiHl. Lamina. 
iiltliougU a large town, was founil com- 
pletely abandoned, the flying governor 


• MS. Notes bv Henry Oongcr, Es<j. 


having driven all the population into the 
interior. Sale could obtain hardly any- 
thing beyond a golden state-boat and two 
war-eanoes, and with this lit/le prize he 
n-tiinied to Ihissein, after an absence of 
fourteen ihiy^. He was shortly after* 
wards recalled to Rangoon, to reinforce 
Sir Archibald C. vnDbeirs main army, 
wliieh bad passed the point at which a 
divei’sioii in tlie direetiou of l’a^sein was 
likely to be useful; hut Sale left a small 
garrison in tin* town of Hassein, and that 
place eonlimied to be occupied tlirough- 
ont the war.’’ 

On the Hb of April, two dajs after 
taking possesviou of Ihnioopew, oiir main 
army leeoiiimencid its mai'cli for Prome. 
IJy ilie i Jtli it was again on the left bank 
of tlie Irawaddi at Sarrawali; and 
till* Htli it reaelied tlie spot from which 
it had retrognuli’d just one inoiitli before. 
Ahoig the line of march bands of fngitixes 
were occasionally seen, but none eiuiic 
near. The soldiers of Pandoola's broken 
army were only anxious to get to their 
homes and to escape biing pressed again 
into the .service: and many of the king’s 
new levies scoured tlie coiintr} as mere 
lobbers, ti'iningthe arms that were given 
them to oppose the iiivad.ei s of tiu'ii* ter- 
ritorie.s against the im[)ioteeted pi'asaiitry. 
Passing over several abandoned camps 
and stockades, our troops, on the 19th, 
reached IliKldailoon, where iJie blue 
luouiitains of Arraeau became for the first 
time distinetly visible. The landscape 
was beautiful, but llie still smoking ashes 
of numerous villages cast a sliade of sad- 
ness over the scene, lu the evening a 
nic.'senger came in fioin Prome as the ^ 
liearer of a jiacific letter from the chiefs 
of the llurmese amiy now^ collected at 
that <*ity. The messenger .seemed to lie 
a silly old man, and probably he was nof 

* li wjm rxpcctnl tliat Sale would have Vpen 
able to ppnetrate by tlio Rasscin river, whicli i.s 
Ihe \\ e.st«Tninoat liriincb of the Irawuddi, to the 
iipiper cliunnel of tlut rivpr, and thne join the 
mam foice under Sir A. Campbell. After takinf^ 
povieMion of the town of Rai^in, however, this 
wiia found impmclicable, and thdi corps v\a8 con- 
sequently obliKed to return to Rangoon about 
the i^nd of May, where it remained till the 2£>th 
of July. Il then embarked in boats for Prome, 
where it arrived in Septemlier. — JAeutenaxt- 
(Jclunel ’I'ulhich, ^intisucul 
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aBurnieso, lnit,somL‘ hnlf-ciistp who spoke 
SOUK* l^hnopciin language. He drank 
much too freely for a diplomatist, and 
when he rose to take his departure, lie 
whisp<jred in the general’s ear, “ They 
are friglitened out of their senses ! you 
may do what }ou please with them !” In 
reply to the letter wliich he had brought, 
Sir Archibald (annpbcll said that lie 
would be very glad to coiieliide a ji-oper 
peace, and tlait iipuii tJie airp. al ot the 
British army at Prom ■ e\crv oppciniuiily 
and facility in opening uegoiialio, s wouhl 
he alforded to the Biinnese. Viid then, 
instead of gratiAing his conV'jioiKh'iits 
hy lialtiiig aiul allowing tlieiii nine to 
improve their stuekades iind receive tli ir 
’ • inforcenients from Av.i, Sir Aivhi- 
Oald ino\(*d on upon l^ronn*, Irdrig pie- 
ecdcd hy the st'-uni-hoit and tlie rest of 
ourtlotiJhi. On the of April, wlimi 
he reached a point wlieiiee the heights 
of Pronie were Msihle, uith our llotilla 
lying quietly at anchor a short ilistanee 
below the town, lie received another letter 
from the ihnniese authorities at Prome, 
who demanded that the eity should not 
be oecupii'd liy the Ihitisli troops, ob- 
serving that they had an mmy is well as 
die Englisli, and that the space between 
them was suHieieiiily large to alTord a 
place of me<*tiiig for settling a treaty. 
Sir Arcliibald responded that the niilitaiy 
occupation of Proine could not be dis- 
[HUised with, hut that lie would be happy 
to meet deputies at any time and place 
next day, in order to make arrangenients 
for the protection of the inhabitants and 
dieir property . Long before ilayliglit the 
next morning our column was again iu 
motion and in order of battle, for no re- 
liance was placed in the pacific assurances 
of the Burmese. At daylight our troops 
were under the ridge of hills wliich covers 
Proinc to the southward. Every hill was 
fortified to the vei*y summit, and u more 
formidable position has sehlom been en- 
countei ed in the East. The stockades, how- 
ever, W'ere unoccupied ; the enemy having 
evacuated every post and set fire to the 
town. Ou^ column, pushing on, found 
Pronie in a blaze, but by groat exertions 
a considerable part cif the town was saved 
from destruction. 'I’hecunniug intemtions 
of the Burmese chiefs were fully ascer- 


tained. Tlie town and position in its 
front liad lieen fortified w ith the givatest 
care; evi*r since the dispersion of the 
army at Donoopew all eyes liad liecn 
turned to Prome as the only point at 
which the invaders could be stopped; the 
utniost energy had been employed iu 
organizing such a forei’ as would enable 
them to prevent the British fi'om esta- 
lilishing tlicniseh cs in tliat exeellent and 
enmmaiiding position ; some new generals 
had been aiipointed hy the king, and 
fresh l.*\ics and a numerous artillery 
were already on their way from Ava. 
Tlit.se troops and tliis artillery would 
have crowned the summits and have 
tilled tlie Stockades of all the hills; and 
tile w hole dis[)o.-abIe force of the* Burmese 
would Iiave been concentrated at a spot 
memorable in Ihinnesc* history on ac- 
<‘omit of the many sanguinary battles 
that luid foim'uly lK?en fought upon it 
hetwi'cn I he m and tlie Pegners. Tlie 
aihanee o^' the British force, wliich dis- 
concerted all their plans, ajipears to have 
been W'holly unexpected hy them. Sir 
Arehibald t^’amplx ll w^as within three 
days’ inareh of Prome, and not a man of 
the exjiected reinforeemcpls bail yet 
reached that ]>laee ; hnt the lUiw lovie.s 
were known to bo within a few days’ 
march of Ihome, and therefore it was 
that the ihiniiese chiefs in that city had 
pretended a wish to negotiate with the 
English general. It is said that if only 
tw’o days’ delay had heim granted, it 
would have cost us many li\e.s to carry 
l^rome hy assault. But it sliould really 
appear to us that Sir Archibald (.’amp- 
hell might easily have been at Prome a 
full WK'ck earlier than he was, if not a 
full week before the Biinnese chiefs sent 
their messenger to liini.* Being foiled at 
their own weajionK, iliC Burmese deputies 

* Wf r.aii Bo.uc<'ly iMidfi'.lJiul the slow prof^rp^s 
madp by iln* jiiniN hUpi f|iulliriu 1)ollO0llP^K , see- 
iiiff lliat till* flottll.i now in full ro opernUpn 
will) il, .mil tliiit :iti abiitiil.inci* ol fxrrllent bonts 
li.'ui Iv-eii si’cun il lor iho ti.ais\)oit of fcioros, X,c. 
We luicl th.it it look IliL* rolnnui eii'ht dais lo 
fioin lloiu'oppv' to .^arr.iwab. On ilic JGih lli« 
roliinin n.aiclied onlv sfion miles ; on tJie IHtli 
it nurched Ihe •-.’iriK' disUince , on iln* IHth it 
nuirchi'd tuilv five mio*-’, ainl it sfcni’* n»*\er to 
1 m\i’ niiofluHl inoie thuu ton or twehe mih^s in 
one siuj'Ic duv. 
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had thrown off thi* mask, and had em- 
ployed tlie time left tliem in burninjr anti 
de8tro}iMg everytliing that eonld he «)r 
use to the English, and liad then hegiiii 
their flight headed hythe prinee of Sarra- 
wuddv, the king’s full brother, burning 
and lu)ing waste tlie villages on their 
route, and driving thousands of helpless 
people from their houses into tlie woods.* 
()n the ‘jrith of Apiil, when Sir Archi- 
bald (-ainpbell took possession of Prome 
without firing a musket, the rainy season 
was not far off. 'riiere w’a**, however, 
time before it s(*t in to send a snuill 
corps lightly eipiiiiped, to clear tlie inland 
districts of l^rorne of the ai-nied hands 
which overran the couiitr}, jiliiiideriiig 
and oppressing the inliahitants, and dri\- 
iiig them, with their cattle and elleets, 
to a distance from t.]i(‘ Britisb troops. 
This lightly-e<|nij)ped corps, under the 
command off’oloiiel (iodwin, left Ih-ome 
on the 5tli of Muy.f The first tno davs’ 
march to the iiorth-eastMard was o\era 
rich and fertile country, ahoniuling in 
rice grounds, from whicli an ahniKlaiit 
hurvest had lately been reaped. Ihit tlie 
fertility, the iiidnstiy, the popnlati<ni of 
tlie Ijurimse territories, are almost en- 
tirely confined to the gri'at ^ alley of tlie 
Irawaddi, to tlie hanks of its various 
branches, and the delta wliieli lies ho- 
tween its months on the sea and Do- 
noopew: as the cohinin adv.iiuvd far- 
ther into tlie inteiior, these marks of 
industry and population rapidlv dimi- 
nished, the country gradual!} assuniiiig 
the character of a luMiriant wilder- 
ness, overgrown witli lofty forest, rank 
reeds, and hnishwood jungles, with a 
few” miserable villages scattered about at 
great distances from (‘ach other. Afneli 
care was taken to eoiieiliate these poor 
remote villagers, who appear to ha>c 

* Sii(Hl;;r.iss. 

t Ilor.u'c ItiiMTiMn Wilson. Documents illus- 
trntoo of iliu Riirincx* W.u. 

^ We leain from ini', cm mus nml ^ aluanip collnc- 
tion of matcriiil» lli.it (/'oloiu'l Cioil\\iir<4 fmeo 
ooiisihtPtl of 800 Mifiiutix ami .1 tn)op of Uic co- 
teruoi i;ciu!ral’s witli iwo pipci*». 

l.onl Ainhursthacl n ^o( U part ol lu-i 
giiurd to tho Iiawiulili c.ul\ 111 the w.»r. .iiiil 
ilirouji'hout tlicxo lamp.ii 'us ilut hi ilh.uit corps 
attmeted UQl\cr^■ll admiralinn hv its .icnvitv and 
■pint. 


scarcely ktiown that there was any war in 
their eonntr} until they saw this ht'tle co- 
liiiiin. 'Phe armies of the Golden Foot had 
certainly not been near them ; fbr in almost 
e\ery instaiun* the iiihahilants were found 
tpiielly oeenpviiig their huts, and gazing' 
! in wild ama/ement at the straiig<‘ sight 
I of wliite (aces, redio -ts field artillery, 
^e. In mail} of the villi.gr ■ looms were 
found at work, weaving the ctvu ^ * striped 
stuff w'orii by the natives; and although 
the} sei'ined miserably poor and devoid 
' of comfort's, the^e villagers were found to 
I be a cheerliil, a frank, and kind-hearted 
people. I’hey soon became familiar and 
even friendly with onr soldiers, who paid 
fliem for whate\er they brought. As soon 
as the tc'iits were pitelied after a day’s 
niareh, they -were to be seen in grnnjis 
bartering and selling tlieir fowls and 
otlier articles, or gladly aeec'pting small 
glasses of brandy from the English officers. 
'Pile column eoiitinned its niarcli to d’a- 
goondnu*, at the foot of tlie (jaladyet 
monniains. It liad heiMi intduled to push 
the reconiMissance across tlnre immiitiiins 
as tar as ’Ponghoo, ase<|uestered ci(} about 
which mneli had lieeii said and very little 
knowm, <*\eept that it had onet' beiui the 
cajiital of .01 independent state, ami that 
it w.is now tlie jaghiie of one of his lliir- 
mese maji-sl} ’s lu’otluM’s, who l.ore the title 
of Fniice oi* ’Ponghoo. lint tlie monsoon 
rains were now” liegiiming to fall, and to 
swell the mounUiiis : the (hilad}ct chain 
was most steep and nigged, w ithout roads, 
and with liideous-lookiiig, tliougli pacific 
inliahitants; anil be}ond the mountains 
the coil lit!’} for some distance was said to 
he a desert ami dreary waste. Colonel 
(Godwin therefoi'c thought it expedient to 
turn liis back upon Tonghoo, and to move 
to the nortli- westward to the town of 
Meadiiy, about GO miles above Prome, 
and, like Prome and all tlie other con- 
sideral.io towns, sitmit<*d on the banks of 
the Irawaddi. On this march our column 
occasionally erossiKl the track by which 
corps of the ihirmesc army had retreated 
from Prome. “ It was painful to w itness the 
ruinous effects of their system of w arfare. 
Even Jlus! ia, in her niemovahle resistance 
to the armies of Napoleon, did not offer 
to the invading host such a continued scene 
of desolation. Neither man nor beast 
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esc^j)ed tho retiring cohiinn; and heaps 
of ashes, M^itlf groups of iiuiigrv, howling 
tiogs alone iiidieated wltere \ill.iges hud 
been.’’* ’Ab'aday was loiind a hhickened 
ruin, or a heap of ashes. Its old hriek wall 
had l)ecn reeeijtl\ clean d and strength- 
ened by breast-works and stockadings : 
but every thing was l)urne<l, and e\ery 
soul Avas gone, so that no intelligeiiee 
could 1)0 obtained as to the enemy’s iiiove- 
nients. “ Indoi'd,” adds Major Snodgrass, 
“ to judge bv the st.ite of the couuti*}, one 
might lja\e sjipposed tliat iv^istauce w'as 
at an end , and that its po])uliition, retir- 
ing in a body to the noith, had tpiietl> 
rerni<jui‘'lied the sonlliern provinces to 
tlie iiiMiders, leaving behind tliema broad 
and <lrsolale region a*' a futun^ barrier 
and fr<nitu*r.” From Meada^ our light 
column eommenetsl its relrogade inareh 
upon I’rome, following tlie road wbieh 
runs close along tlie left bank of the Ira- 
Avadili. tliir olfieers gave assurance of 
protection and kind treatment to a few 
villages that were found to be inhabited 
(the poor people having returned fiom 
the jungle as soon us the aiiuy of their 
king was at a distaiiei' from lliem). Other 
villageih Wi re ibseovered, with all their 
<Mlt)e and property, living in (he jungles, 
and w'ere easilt induced to retuiii to their 
Jiomes, and to eomineiicc a eio.se and 
friendly connexion with the llritish sol- 
diery. Ill Jlussia, the burning and deso- 
Jiitingof the eonntiy. to slop the march 
of the invatlers, was the spontaneous act 
of the people; and the liiissian goAcni- 
inent have even disclaimed the foreknow'- 
ledge of that mighty conllagralion at 
Mo.seow, wliicli sealed the doom of Jloiia- 
parte and the French army : hut here, in 
the Ikirmese Empire, the work of devas- 
tation and desolation liad been ordered 
by the most absolute king, and had lieeii 
pei formetl by the king’s troops, forcibly 
and sorely against the will of the in- 
habitants -the mass of whom, after a 
short acquaintance with our habits and 
intentions, would have preferred living 
quietly under our rule, to their uneasy 
existence under their own tyrannical 
government. If the peasantry had been 
strong enough to ojipose the BunrK*sc 
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lroop.s, not a village woiihl have been 
burned, not ii house Avonld have I>eeii 
ileserted on rhe hanks of the Irawaddi, 
above Donoopew. t’olonel Godwin and 
his light column arrived at Pronie on the 
24th of May, and, almost immediately 
after tlieir return, tlie perseculed and 
ilishnlged inliabitants (»f (lie town poured 
ill fiom every quarter : some from the 
woods, hriiigmg their families, their 
cattle, their waggons, and other projwrty ; 
and some C'^eapeil from the military escorts 
and di.sjoiiited eor[N of the king’s fugitive 
army. These last brought notliing w illi 
them but skill and bone and liopefnl liearts, 
for they had been jilundered and sti’ipped 
of every thing liy their own armed coun- 
try men. J''ood and covering w’ere given 
to the starviii'i and naked; and those wdio 
had houses and jiroperty were* secured in 
the possesMuii of them. Our British sol- 
diers assi.sled tliein in rchuilding their 
wooden laaises, aiai tlieir bamboo huts; 
and in a very short time Prome had risen 
fiom its ashes, a greater town than it had 
been before the war. If gross mistakes 
were committed, through want of that 
iiifonnatioii winch ouglit to have l)(*en ob- 
tained hid’oreonr armament was embarked 
at Caleutla and Madras, and if there liad 
oeeasiohully Iteen instaneesofslownes.sand 
iiiderisiiMi in onr operations, ap])UieiUly 
ineajiahle of any excuse. Sir Arehihald 
(’aiiiphell, his qnarter-inasUM’-geiieral, ad- 
jutant-general, and the otJier superior olli- 
cers .semng w itli liim, are eleai ly entitled 
to Jiigh eoiiimeiidation for the excellent 
arrangements whieli were made at Prome, 
and for the admirable discipline whieli was 
maiiitaiued in our army anangaunents 
.«o excellent, and a discipline ‘■o perfect, 
that the natives from other parks of the 
country came in and sought protection 
under the British flag. As the people 
were punctually paid for w'liiitever they 
hi ought, plenli fui bazaars were soon es- 
tablished, and f)iir soldiers lived in com- 
fort and uhniidance, and unmolested ease ; 
while the ill-eondncled armies of the king 
of Ava, uiqiaid, uiisupplied, and driven 
up the country, w ere left to the alternative 
of starvalion or dispersion. Tli(‘ towns 
and districts in our rear followinl the 
example of the provincial capital ; and the 
banl^of the Irawaddi below' Prome were 
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800U enlivened by the presence of a con- 
tented people. An excellent was soon 
formed at Proinc, with supplies sulficient, 
not only for tin* rainy si-ason, but 
for the Jonj^ cainpanni which possibly 
niiglit follow.* 'J’he plains wliich our 
fcoldiers had travi-rsed on their advance 
up the country witliout seeing a single 
bullock, were again covered with nu- 
merous herds; from evei) pat li way of 
the deep and extensive forests wliieh 
cover far more than Iialf of the country, 
droves of the finest oxen — the oxen of 


♦ “ 'I’he town of Pronif, 'lU flip l*'fi bunk of the 
Irawiifldi, IS a mil«* uiul .i imlf in enromt'Tonfi*, 
onclospd III lirirk w.ills riii-l sfoplv.ulps, aiul s it- 
roiimlpil hy ii limml slnllov. ditili, or lathpr 
HU, imp; the sulmrl»>>, liowrvrr, who h In' tievoiul 
the stoek.uU', me of mm'li exient, mid .is 

most of the town w.it* IniniMl down ]»y the 
cnemv, tlip troops wore [iniicip.illv <|inrfer<Ml lu 
these suliurhs. Tlo' site is low , so mm h so, that 
the ground upon wliuli most oi the honsps nre 
built is annually iiuiiidHled bs flu* overflowing 
of the river, nnd 'foi several montln, interMMiii,e 
has to l)« kept up by Imats. The Iriwuddi is 
here about a mile m breadth, but I'ontraots very 
muoli at u slant distanoe above the town • along 
the opposite biiiik of tlie river runs a low range 
of liills, covered with undmwood, to the distiime 
of si'veral miles, bevond winch rises in tho dis 
tance the range of rnoontuins separating this 
part of the empire from the province ot Ar 
racan on the sea coast, >oulh of the town, seve- 
ral small but sleep lulls, now uod, in most in- 
stances, by pagodas, reach filnuist to tlio walls 
Un llieso lulli are iimnerous groves of tanuuind 
and Paliavra tieci, and also a ronsidcralde extent 
of brushwood, but not of the same close di-iise 
ilc.-cripfion as in tie' low grounds. To the east 
Is a plain iiianv miles m extent, pnncipallv 
conipuMcd of a strong colii si\e ebiy, inueli used 
for nco cultivation, and consi.inlly irrigated lij 
a stream which llows through it In the imme- 
diate vicinity of the town the soil has ad.uk, 
unctuous appearance, and is chiefly laid out in 
gardens, wht'nre ubmuiunt AM/ig/ies <1/ vt gitiihlvi 
were ubtaincfl /ir the um- i fihe tiin'ps. 

“ As most of the mil ilntants returned to tho 
town shortly after it was taken ))OsM*ssion of. 
provisions of every kind became pb'nlifnl. (hn-d 
J)e>h meat was ivs«<;d to t/uj soldnuvn Jwe duy^ 
in the week, und/r/ih I read was supjiltfd to the 
h^npftaht and ticcast'inalli/ also to the whole f„iee 
during their stag. Most of the corps were at first 
quartered in a low part of the suburbs, but a:, 
tlierc was some danger of being swept awav in 
consefjiience of the sudden n^e o| the river 
during the rainy season, two of them were ulti- 
mately removed to tlic adjacent lieiglits which 
command th« town." — Lieutenant Colonel Tullueh, 
Statistical This very aetivo and 

intelligent officer served 111 the Uunnesc war 
witli his Mf^OSty’s 4 &th regiment. 


PejTu — now issued daily. The Miutliti- 
gees, or liertilibiry bead-meu of tliti dis- 
tricts and chief towns, tendered their 
alh‘aiaiiee, and were restoretl to their 
iiiuiiicipal ('unctions by tlie Hritisli general. 
A state of desolation and anarchy once 
more f*ave way to order and plenty ; and 
from Kan;^ooii to lb< .m*. from llasseiu 
to Martaban, all clas.'vcs of natives not 
only contribukd their aid in r^/Iectiug 
such hiqipiies as tin; country atlordi'd, but 
readily l« nt their services in facilitating 
the eipiipinent and movement of military 
detaeliinents. 'Idle oul} anxiety which 
the people seemed to feel was, that the 
English would leave them, and pive them 
hack to their old masters, lu the lower 
parts of the eomitry, where tlie inha- 
bitants are id most entirely l\’guers, who 
h.id freijui'iiliv felt how sharp is the edge 
of the king of Ava’s sword of veiipeance, 
this anxiety was very preat ; and yet it 
did not previuit the jicople of the town of 
Old Pepii I’rom risinp apainst one of the 
great Wongees wlio had retreated to that 
town with a diseomtited detachment. 
JIaviup defi'ated the detachment, and 
taken a Jlunnest* eliief of rank prisonm*, 
these peojile of Old IVpu carried the said 
chief to Itanpoou, and delivered him up 
to Brigadier Smith. 

During the season of rain and repose, 
(it wa.s no season of rest at Ava !) the 
king, micouraped by false re^iorts, and by 
Sir Arelnhaid (’amplndrs own as&urauees 
that lie w as si ill desirous of negotiating, 
t(K)k vigorous mea.siires for recruiting his 
armies, and for providing them with 
powder and weapons. Men were levied 
111 all the upper parts of the ctiimtry, 
where the nature of tlic war, and tho 
quality of the invader, were not yet un- 
dersto<id by the jicople. Money, which 
had never been employed before for that 
purpose, was now fi*eely spent in the 
enrolling of troops. Far away to the north 
and to the east, gold, and the Onlers of 
the (ioldeu Face, were sent. The tributary 
Shan tribes, whose country borders on 

* In the month of August Sir Arclnbalil Camp- 
bell went ilovvn to Hiin^oon and returned from 
that place to rroine in the steam-vessel the 
‘•Diana," viitli as much ease and tranquillity nswo 
go from London Ilridge to llamsgate and back 
again. 
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China, wore induced to put 15,000 men 
in niarch for Ava ; and b) the end of 
September, the "wliole dis)>osal)le force of 
his majesty was estimated at 60,000 or 
70,000 men. Hy the beginning of Oc- 
tober, the head-quarter.s of tJje Burmese 
army Mere again at jAleada^ ; atid the 
breast-Avorks and sbK‘kades, Aihieh CNd. 
(iodwiu and his liglit eolumn had seen in 
ruin an<l in allies, Ix gau to raise their 
heads again. To oppose to these forces, 
General ( 'ainpliell had at Ih-oiiie some- 
thing less than .'JiKio eff'ecti\e men : but he 
was tube joined h\ 2(ioo more men bytlie 
time the campaign ope ned. His mstrnelions 
from the governor-g-aieiMl. l,ord Ainlierst, 
bound him to nepket no opja)rluint\' of lai- 
teriiig upon paedie iiegofiaiions ; and being 
told by some of the peopk of the eountiA ! 
that the war was highly unpopular, (hat tiie I 
liOtoo, or great conned of A\a, Mas mueh j 
divided, and that tlie prinee ol’ Sarra- j 
wuddy Avas very anxious for ]A*ace upon I 
almost any teiins, 1^. wrote a letter to the , 
chiefs in eonnnatid of the army a'-sembliiig j 
at Meaday, to represent the rmiious eon- 1 
seipienecs to tlie king of a eontnmatiou of 
hostilities, and to ofler tliem lenient terms 
of peace. Some time aftiT this letter had 
been received, the ehiefs sent a compli- 
mentary mission to Prome, to speak many 
good words to the Butisli General, and 
to state that the king and Ids ministers 
were cipially desirous that a lasting peace 
should he coucluiled hetAveeii the Iavo great 
nations. Sir Arehibald C'amphell lost no 
time in sending two British officers to 
Meaday to offer an arniistiee, and to pro- 
pose a meeting of commissioners from the 
two armies. T’lie tM o oliicers, Identeiiant- 
Coloiicl Tidy, deputy adjutanl-geiieial, 
and LiLUteiumt Smith, of liis majesty's 
ship “Alligator,” AA^ere rceeivcAl bytlie 
Kee Wongee, or prime minister, avIio ac- 
cepted the urmistic(>, and agreed to the 
proposed meeting of commissioners. The 
ihirmerc prime minister, however, tried 
hard to delay tlie meeting ; but our depu- 
ties Avould not do more than consent to a 
delay of two or three days. It Avas, how- 
ever, found necessary to allow a delay of 
nearly two weeks, the Wongees protesting 
that they must wait until full powers ar- 
rived from their court. The Kce Wongee, 
or prime minister, agreed to be oue of 


the commissioners, and it was finally 
.settled that tlie meeting should take place 
I at a spot mid- MUA belAVeen the tAvo armies 
on the 2nd of l)ctol)er, and that eacli party 
.should he escorted by 600 iiiiui' the rank of 
the Kee Wongt e not ])(Tmitlnig him to 
moAc M ith a smaller escort. Tlu* Chinese 
themseUes could Jiardly liave b< on more 
pniietiliims tliaii Aien* the Burmese chiefs 
in arranging the forms, ceiemonies, and 
etnpiette to he observed at the conference. 

On the appoint<*<l da a the meeting took 
I place. Sir Aieliihald Cnmphell Ix iiig ac- 
I eom[<anied !»y Commodore Sir James 
l>ii‘-()an(% comni.Mider <»f his IM'ijesty's 
na\al fb^ce^ in tlie Jndian sees who ha<l 
come up to I'roiiie to take the direcfiori of 
I the operation-, 1>\ wat« i ; and the general 
! and the coniinodoie bc'ing atteiuled by 
their resjieetive staiik. 'fhe Kee W'ongee 
was aecoinpanitd by aiiollier chief and 
minister, named launam Wooii, and sun- 
diy other duels, arrayed in splendid state 
di esses, and Avearing th(‘ gold chains At Inch 
denote their rank. After many kind in- 
«]uiries as to the healtii of the king and 
royal family of Kiiglaiul, in whicli every 
alliKsion to the povernor-genmaJ or Past 
India (kmipany Avas carefully avoided, the 
Woiigeesrequestedtliaf negotiations should 
he suspended, and all business dderred 
till the next day, in order lliat :i better 
aeijiiaintanee miglit be formed I ( tween 
them and the Knglibh ehiefs hefoie en- 
tering upon biisimss. This was assented 
to, and the first day avlvs spuit in an in- 
tereiiaiige of cerenu/uy and eoinplimeiits. 
On tim llilloAviig liay Sir Aieliihald 
Campbell cntereil upon hiisiness by re- 
capitulating tlie many unprovoked uggres- 
sioijs Avliicii had olilig^ed the Indian 
gOAcnimmit, after many vain endeavours 
to obtain redress by milder measures, to 
appeal to arms. After referring to the 
success which had atkiided Ids arms, and 
to the imposing strength of the British, 
which hail subdued the b(‘st lialf of tlie 
Buniuese dominions, and which now 
threatened tlie capital, Sir Arehibald 
stated the conditions upon which peace 
would he granted and the- country evacu- 
ated. The Wongees confessed that many 
aggressions hud been committed on our 
frontiers ; but tliey pretended that these 
deeds had not been authorised by the king 
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or his pjovfrnm(*nt; and that three wicked 
men who had held enudoynienf in Arra- 
caii, and who liad witliheld the letteis tiom 
our Indian /government to their kin;?, h;ul 
been tlie eaiwot'all the mischief. 'rin*y 
declared that it might cost them their 
lieads to sliow to the king such tenns as 
were offered hy Sir Archiljald. They 
said that the best thing to do was to Ibrget 
the past, and pletlge a mutual tViendsliip 
for the future ; that although the dignily 
and sacred customs of tlie nation forha<le 
the king of A\a to accede to any du'tatiMl 
terms, if the llntish troops would only 
quit the country every thing might be 
expected fiom tlie generosity of bis ma- 
jesty’s heart, I'le. They concluded by 
projiosing that the armistici* should be 
prolongisl for twenty da^s beyond the I 7th 
ol‘ October, the term lived. Although 
our officers suspected that nothing was 
meant but to gain time in order to bring 
more troo])s down the vallc} of the 
Irawaddi, and erect more stockades, they 
agreed to this last proposition.'^ On quit- 
ting the VWmgees they were assured by 
those double or treble faced dijilomatists 
that p(*ace w^as the objeet nearest liie 
hearts of all of them, and that the I'uir- 
mese would oliserve the armistice most 
sernpiiloiisly. Sir Archibald Campbell 
and Sir James Ihisbane bad scarcely 
reached Prtmu*, on their return from 
these conferences, ere reports |)oured in 
from all quarters of the iiruption of pre- 
datory bauds from the llurmese army 
within our line, and into the distriets 
under our protection. And these hjnd>, 
continuing their inroads, Imrmd and 
plundered the country almost to the gates 
of Proine, and cut oil some of the supplies 
for our army that were eoiuiug up the 
river from liaiigooii. Ilu* such is the 
w'av ill which truces are always ohscrveil 
by semi-ravages. When Sir Archibald 
Campbell remonstrated with the Jhirinese 

• “ Vmori^ oiirsctvj's,” H,iy«i Mj|or Snod^rnrs, 
“ mHn\ lu'ln'vtd lint tlic war was jU uii end, 
while olluMs (’oiild not forj^cl lhat we wiTod«Ml- 
injf with .1 govfMniiient pr^verlmilly f.ilse, nnd i>o 
completely inlbien^ed and /guided hy riffns and 
omens, that an nnnsnal ^runt from the white 
elephant \VRs( at all times aulllcient to inlennpt 
the most imporf.int nlVairs, and cause the moat 
solemn engayemeiits to l»' broken oil.” 


leaders, iliey denied all knowledge of or 
eoiinoMon with the marauders. With an 
nndisci)j]m(*d army like theirs, these 
piote'ta^ions might very possibly have 
been true, and the eliiefs might liavc been 
utiable to prevent tlie infraction of the 
truce: blit it apiicc'-r* that tlie most satis- 
faelory evidence was i.r^xuired of tlie 
predatory hamls acting muhr their im- 
incdiate and express eomtnaiuls. The 
armistice was on the point of expiring, 
and our irritated troops were eager to 
begin their marcli upon Ava, when the 
Kee Wongee* stuit the following laconic 
epistle to Sir Archibald. “If ^ou wish 
for peace you ma> go away; but if you 
v*itlier money or territory no friend- 
ship can exist between ns. '^I’liis is Ibir- 
in(“se custom!” This ultimatum was 
aceumpanitsl by a general advance of the 
Ihirmese army from MeaJav upon Prome. 
All the eliiefs bad received |)eremptory 
orders from Ava to surround and attack 
the “ rebel strangers” on all sides. The 
Burmese advanced in three great divi- 
sions . the centre, about strong, 

bt‘ing commanded Iry the Kee Wongee m 
person, and being aeconipanied by a eon- 
sideralile fleet of war-boals. ’J'lie right 
division was about :2(),0iii», the left about 
l."),0()() strong. And in addition to tlii'se 
three corps there was a resiuvc of 10, Odd 
men, ill a strongly-fortified post at Mel- 
loone, on the right bank of the Irawaddi. 
Sir Arehibald (’.impbelJ, viho bad re- 
ceived hisr(*inforeenients, after providing 
a garrison for Proim*, had a field fore^.^ 
of about .5000 men, of whom .'1000 wei'e 
British. On the evening of the ITithof 
Dceeiiiber, the (General sent (\)lonel 
Macdowall with two brigades (f native 
Madras infantry, to dislodge the left di- 
vImo,! of the Ihirmese, who had advanced 
to within Ifi miles of Prome, and were 
Flock-eiliiig themselves at Wattyguiin. 
hist(*ad of sneeeeding in their object, 
Macdow’all got killed, four of the junior 
officers got wounded, and the sepoys 
comnieiieed a ra[>id retreat. leaving nearly 
all their wounded behind them to tlie 
merciless fury of the enemy. The sepoys 
w'ere pursued through a thick jungle for 
six or seven miles, and many of them 
were killed and woimded in their flight. 
The news of this afliiir, which was ra- 
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pidlv c()n\t‘]^cd to Ava, raised tin* con- 
lidence of the ooiii't. The fortunate left 
column presentl} advanced from \Vatt\' 
gaiiii to ft, postM ithin a t>bort inorniiig’fi 
^v^llk of Jerome ; and the grand c<»ntre of 
the arm and tJie rigid di’v ision, began 
to close round the English positions.* 
For home dajs tliese v\eie allowed to 
gather; bnt, on the 1st of i)ec(‘inber, all 
the three div i^ions were atlaeked siimd- 
taiieoiihlv h\ Sir Archibald (’amj)hell, 
Sir Wilhaighhv Cotton, and Commodore 
Sir James Ilnshane, who cari’ieil the flo- 
tilla uj) the river, and eannoiiaded the 
stockades in dank, Avliile the land troops 
attacked them in front. Evi'i-} where the 
Uurmese and the Slums were defeated and 
dislodged, as soiui as our tioops got a 
lodgment in lli(‘ intei ior of their crowned 
works. The Wong' e who eommanded 
the left diAision was slain; and a great 
many of the Sliaiis, who did not. under- 
stand the signs that weie made to them 
to surrendi'r and take (pnirti i*, wen* killed 
in a ino-^t desperate ami most useless 
struggle within the stock.ides. 'JJieinass 
of the n'treating army rallied on the 
heights of Xapadee, in front of a deep 
jungle a few miles higln i’ \ p tlie Ira- 


* In tin* lolt ili\ i<'ion ‘'(Uio m. u wen* sh uis Irom 
tile cmmtij Iw-idci ini' ngnu (Ihin.i. J'lu'sn '*lMns, 
vlio 1 m( 1 not \ <‘t cninc in ci iil ul uitli oiu 
wiTt* c.spci Inl Id tu'lit v itli tudip s)>ii it tli.in those 
who had lieen proMousls eiii'.u,'p(l Jii iddiiion 
Ici their I liol)\\,iMind peih piim e» the Slians weie 
aceomp mil'll hj tliiee Aonng and handsome 
wonii'ii ol high rank, wlio weie hi'liovid u» he 
endowed with tlie^ilt nl piopheiv .ilid loieKiiow- 
li’di'e, .liid to iiosse^s tlie nni.KuIo.is power of 
turning: ,i-ide the de.itli dr.iliii^' Kills .and hulh-ls 
ol the I'n.'lisii. 'riie*ie .Ini.i/nn.s. iii sti.ili^c w.u- 
liUe costume, rndi' eoiial.iiilK ainmn: ihe Shan 
tioops,. in«,pi) ins' them with nideut w islirs lor .ui 
eiilJ^ ineelins' with tlieii 1 ’d«', is jet known lo 
thi'm onlj lhiou;;li the ih ci'j'liM* .uiimiits of 
then Ihirniese ni.isleis — Suuth/}(ts\. 

+ One ol the Sh.iii Ain.i/.mi’s ireenuil ,i f.ilnl 
bullet in the lue.i''!. Tin* iiiunieiit liei se\ w.is 
reco;ini''ed, oui 'oldiei;, hore hei lioni the s-c< tie 
of e.iriMPe to .i iDltciPi- in tlie le'ii, wheie 
she soiiii expireil. In the retieat. .iiiothei of 
the Slnin l.idn s w.is s,een tlvinfj on hoi«fli.iek 
across a In tie n\er Vfilh tin* defeati-d reinrinnt 
ot her peop'e lieioie die i niild I'ain the o]ipo 
site liniik of the iivei. when* a liiendh forest 
promised safety ami prnteetioii, one ot our shruj, 
iiels exploded oier Jier lie.id, .md “he A 11 from 
her ho(M* into the w.ilei. AVi.ethei she w.is 
hilled orunlj friuliteiied eonlduut he ,is( el 
ns .she was iminediuteh boiiie olT b> hei at-- 

tc'iidants). 


w'adtli. This new' po.sition, in which 
they were attacked the very ne.\t day, 
— the ‘Jiid of December — was un- 
commonly strong, 'file nature of the 
country admitted of no approach to tlie 
main defences upon tin* hills, except in 
front, and tln-ri* only hy a narrow jitUli- 
wa}. 'I’iieir stoekades at tin* foot of the 
hills were nioie leadily a.‘'saiiahle, and 
from tJie.‘'e they were speedilj driven. 
To carry the works on the hill was ii 
slower and more costlv opeiation* many 
of our jieople fell in aseeiiding the .steep 
and narrow' patli ; but nevertheless the 
stoiming eolmnii went on under ii lieavy 
lire, and linally succeeded in eypcdling 
tlieenemv at the point of the hajonet, and 
iiiilrivlng tiiein fiom hill to hill, until 
flic whoh* of the position, nearly thri*e 
miles in evtenf, was entiri ly in onr jios- 
sessum. Our l()s> dining tlie two days* 
fighting, on the pat t of the regiments of 
tlie line, was ‘J.'i killed and H)0 woiindi'd. 
During the attat'k, our fhitilla, pnsli- 
ing Kijfidly past the works, succeeded in 
ea})tunng all the boats and stores that 
had been brought down for tlu* use of the 
Ihnniese arm). J'hal army was now' in 
fact utterly bioken up and mined : many 
had fallen in hattli*, more than om* third 
of the survivors dcH'rted, anil those who 
remained were tine, item <l with starvation 
In the course of the 4tli and ."411 of De- 
cember, a few' weak or I'eeldy deferulid 
stoekades were carried — some by the 
laiid-froojis and some by the sailois of the 
flotilla: both banks of till* Irawaddi were 
completely cleared, and nothing was left 
lo check Sir Archil lald CainpheU’s ad- 
vance upon iSIelloone.* 

On the 9th of December oiir first di- 
vision, accompanied by heud-f|iiarti.*rs, 
began its march through ii inelanclmly, 
deserted country, and through junghs 
and swamps oAergrowii Avith rei'ds and 
elephaiit-gniss fifteen feet high. The 
king's 1st regiment, or “ Unjals, went 
by Avater, on board the flotilla ; the other 
reginienls of the line in tA\o diAisioiis by 
land. [Two corps of native infantry or 
sepoys were left to garrison Frome, in 
Avliieh u field-hospital wits established for 
all the sick and Abounded who Avore uii- 


* Snoiigrass. II. II. Wilson. Ale.x. M. Tullocli. 
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able to kijop \ip wilb the army.] On tlie 
r2th the cliol *ra broke out among the 
troops; aiul en* it eouhl ])e cheeked, it 
carried oir inim^ men of tlie nati\e Ma- 
dras divisions, and rendered two liritish 
regiments almost unlit for duty.* The 
roads continin'd to b<j execrably bad, and 
tlie advance to he vi'ry slo>v. It was the 
1‘tth befoiv* llie iirst division leached 
Me^iday, wdiere a scene of misery and 

• “ F<»r two or (liri'e after iiij; Pioinfj 
the route lav (Immifh ii tlnek nrul ffloomy Aoe^t, 
alonj' pritlisso ol).striiete<l liy jiiii^'le .js tv> he Almost 
impas-.iil»li‘ ; ilic we.itlier win loweniii' ami iin- 
setth'il, and, wli.it ii r,''liiT nnmuAl at so la»e a 
peiiod oC tin* \e‘ir, on the lltli ol De'iMiher flie 
rain l>ei,uin to pour ni torrents, .uni Mu* ui.ids 
soon heeaiTic' .a in.iss of mml, tliioo;(|i whieli 
it reipined the ulniost evertimis ol (he troops lii 
foree the iirtillery ami eommiHsaii.it wa;^:(oris 
So simt III w.is the aim\ on even side hv diMise 
forest .vml .niTi'j;Ic that when it halted for the day, 
a Buillcieiii Iv ele.ir spai’e could not he ohtaiiieil 
even for pitehiri;' the tents; those parts wlneli 
were fiee Ir.nn (ori'st hcMiia' emered with «de 
pliant I'rass fiom fifteen totweni) feet Inf'll, lii 
this ..... 

hrious vef'et.ition on <‘v<*r> side, eholera bioKe 
out in the e.imp and comuntled f'reat h.ivoc, p.ir- 
ticnlarly ui tin’ S'ttli rcfiiment, winch lo-.t ahont 
at) men in less than a week from it On tlie 
army re.ielinn; a better position, which, however, 
it wits not enabled to do till the l.'jtli, the violeiue 
of the erndeinic soniewlial abated, but tas<‘s 
eontiniien to occur throuffliont the wliole of that 
month. 

“ This visitation of pestilenee was not confined 
to the inviidin'T army, the Jliirme'.e troops, and 
iiihahitants suff-red \eiy severely from it, as 
was evident fiorn the niiniher of dead bodies 
found iiloni' the road ; and at Meaday, to whirh 
tlie main body of the Hurmese army retreated 
on their ib’feat before I’rome, the town and 
its Memity was liter.illy crowded with (he 
•lead and dvinf; 'I’he upiiiemic attacked both 
divisions of the armv, thunf;h at a coiisidei.iMe 
distance from each other, and the *' Itovals" on 
board the flotilla aLso suirered from it, but still 
more from a continuance of the seven* dysciiterv 
and diarrlur.i with whieli they had been’ a filleted 
at I’rome, and which was now siipposoil to Ik* 
a^ffravrited by the crowded state of fJie boats 
and the iinwlKdesome character of the fooil. 

“ Aloiif; tlio jjreater part of the route the m 1- 
lajfcs were found deserfod, and, as at K.ini;oon, 
tile enemy had carried olT all the cattle, .ind 
burned and laid waste tlie countrv to prevent the 
army obtainini; supplies ; unfortiin.-itely , too. 
our stores of biscuit aud rice Imd been mueli 
iiiiurod durjiif,' the heaw r.uris, so that the trooj a 
soon began to experience flie same privations iw 
*t Jl^^goon, and with similar conseqiieiiees. 
Notwfftistanding these difilculties, however, they 
pressed on towards the capital.” — Littuiermni- 
Cduael 2’fi//oeA, Statistical Jieports, ^c. 


(Ifiith surrouiidt'tl them. Within and 
among the stockades the ground was 
strewed witli dead and dying Jjnnuese 
lying proTiiiscuoiisly together, th'e victims 
of wounds, of di.sease, or of want. Seve- 
ral large gibbets stood alxmt the stockade, 
eacli hearing tlie mouldering remains of 
three or four erucilied Jbirmese, who had 
been thus harharoiisly pul, m death for 
liavitig wandered from their j^'sts in 
search of food, or for liaving followed 
the example of their chiefs in tl jiiig from 
tlie enemy. Jieyoiid Meaday similar 
horrors presented themselves, and the 
country seemed to grow more and more 
dreary and diflicult. “We appeared,” 
adds Major Snodgrass, “ to traverse a vast 
v\ ilderiK“-sfroiu which mankind liad tle«l ; 
and our little camp of two thousand men 
seemed hnt a spi‘elv in the desolate waste 
tint surrounded it, calling forth, at times, 
an irkvonie feeling which could withdiffi- 
eiiltv he repressed, at the situation of a 
luindful of men in the heart of aji e.vfen- 
sive emjiire, pushing forward to the 
capital, .still three hundred miles di.stant. 
An occasional shot from the flo- 
tilla, which had got ooiLsiderahly liighor 
lip the river, from time to time broke the 
silence of the desert, and leminded us 
that- we liad still mueli work before us, 
and were fast approaching Melloone, 
where ev'ery elYort of art and labour liad 
been exhausted to arrest our progress on the 
imperial eity.” On the :>bth of December, 
wlieij the division had inarched 1-10 miles 
from lb*ome, ami was witliin ten miles of 
Melloone, a flag of truce was sent to Sir 
Arcliibald (kimphell from tlie last-named 
place, wiOi letters conummicating the ar- 
rival of a high comniissioTier sent down 
from Ava with full jKiwers to conclude n 
treaty of peace. Uii the 27th Sir Archi- 
bald encamped on the banks of the Ira- 
waddi about four miles below Melloone, 
and was tlu-ro joined by the flotilla. On 
the 28th he sent two ollicers to the Bur- 
mese chiefs for the purpose of arranging 
an immediate meeting with the new ne- 
gotiator. Our oflicers plainly saw that 
tlie Burmese chiefs wanted to procrasti- 
nate, and iliat the forces they had col- 
lected behind the stockades of Melloone 
were numerous, and were busily occupied 
in improving the defences of die place* 
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On leaving the Burmese chiefs, our of- 
fic«*s told tIVm that the British general 
would not prolong the truee, but reetjin- 
incnce »'>tlen»ive operations fortliAuth. 
On the 'i'Jlh Sir Arehihald took up a 
position at Batnagow directly oppoviK* 
to Melloone, and wifli the aid of the 
flolilhi scattered some of th(‘ kiiig'M 
war-boat peojile, ami destrovcd some 
batteries by tlie ri\.*r ‘•ide.'*' The llo- 
tilla, led by tlie “ i >iaiKi” f-leam-\es.-^<‘l, 
glided lip until it canu* abreast of the 
town, and pointed its gnus against the 
stockades of iMellcone. I l)Oii tills the 
Burmesi' coiimMiidei s La\(' nneijiiixceal 
proof of ilieir being aiiMous to tieat ; not 
a sliot was bred npou our \( ''•els nor uas 
a siiot iiivd by them : a <'lilel‘i)Ut oil’ in a 
w'ar-hoat to fonijilmieiil tls* eoininanuei 
of the llolilla, and to til Inin that llu* 
new luid high (1* legui'm ‘n ni A\a wonlil 
gladly open negotiation < n the Bt of .la- 
liuary. At tlie appointed <« »% and hour 
the conferences v. t're coiniiienced on boaid 
of a large boat inooii.d in the nfnUlIe of 
the Irawadi^i between tlie two ariuiis. 
After four meetings, and long .nul tin st 
wearisome discnssions, the Ijuimc'^e ac- 
cepted the conditions v, Inch were otleii-d, 
and a ti’caty id' peac<‘ and amity ^<as 
signed. Filrecn da}s were allowed for 
obtaining the latilicatiou of the Golden 
Foot and the exeeutioii of preliminaiie.s, 
Mich as the delivery of Air. Henry 
Goiiger and all otlicr pilsoncrs up the 
country, and tlic payment of the first 
instalment of the moiu y indemnity. Dur- 
ing the interval whieli eiif-ued, the Bur- 
mese visited our camp h) day in the 
most friendly manlier, and hy’^ night 
they worked at their stockades. On the 
1 7th of January, the day pneeding^ tl'al 
upon which the ratified treaty'^ w.is to be 
presented to Sir Archibald and Ills coad- 
jutors, three officers of .state visitid the 
British camp, and declared tliat lonie mi- 
nt F.itna;{c 

while encamped on tlie lavse and slo^’p of a hill 
covt*re«l With hi^h cra-s**, wns attr.ckcd l>\ fln»lein, 
partieul.irly th»* Uah siinl 3sth ; but 

on their reinoval to a lull inliawiit, whirh w.is 
clear of fjrass and nmlerwood, it ininifdi.ilt ly 
cea&ed. To tlio (diolera, ■.iiccoodoii somtuI cases 
of remittent lever ; biit diiiint' fl»“ latter jsitr of 
their st.i\ the troop** wore uderiiblv lie:ililiy.-r 
Lfcuteiuint-C'j/inel 'rulii,(/i, It 


fortunate accident, of which they were 
entirely ignoi-aiit, must have delayed the 
aiiival <‘f ti e king’s ratification, and the 
arrival of the jirisoners and money. 
They vowed, in their way , that they had 
lot heard lioiii Ava since llie treaty was 
svi\l up for ins maj'’sty s sipiiainn*. Tlwy 
olloivil to pay t'u the spot a small instal- 
ment, and to givt* hostages foi the pay- 
ment of tlie rest of the money and the 
due execution of the otlur articles of 
the tivaty, if Sir Aieliihald vvoiild only 
reluni to Bronie. Having received a 
di'CMli d negative to this ]iroposal and to 
aiioilu r, they at last enlrealcd for a delay' 
of live or si\ days. This also was le- 
fii'-cd by Sir Arehihald, who aeipialnfed 
them tiiat if lliey evacuated Alelloone 
within tliirty-'-ix hours, ami eontiMKil 
retiring with their fore»‘s betbre the Bri- 
tish army upon Ava, lio^iiliius would 
not he ie< onmieneed, and our march 
woiihl he suspended as soon as the lu- 
tified treaty should l)(‘ received — but 
not until then. 'flic Buinie'-e officers 
rejeeteil this jiioposilnai as peremptorily 
as our com mi S'' loners hail rejeeh'd theirs. 
On the next day, the I Mil, thiee Bn- 
ti h olhei rs ])roe(‘i<h'd to Mellooiu* to 
tell the VVongees that they' had biokeu 
their promises, and Iiad rendiied it 
impo‘'Sihle to trust them, and that afur 
tvielve o’clock that night liostilities 
would recommence. And at the mnl- 
iiight hour the British camp was on the 
alert; and by ten o’clock the next iiioni- 
ing twi'iity-eight pii'ces of artillery' were 
in liattery, and ready to open ujion the 
enemy' s defences. Two hours of liea\y 
filing opened the way for our storming 
column (formed of tlie l-ftli and tlie ‘iStli 
British regiments), which was carried 
across the river in lioats under thr* supiT- 
jiib'udeiiee of ( ’eptaiii Ghads’, now senior 
naval oHieer, .slid wliieli was headed by 
Jaciitenant-C'ojonel Frith, Lieiitcriant- 
(^olonel Sale having l>een badly wounded 
in the bouts. In a very brief space of time 
the ciduniii entered by escalade, and est*!- 
hlished itself in the interior of the works. 
This alway s finished the affair. FToni 
1U,(*00 to l.ijOt O armed men were diiven 
away in a confused and helpless mass 
fiom the strongest work tliey had ever 
ereeUd. On/ otlnT l-viriifl'-s. ciltb/g in 
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Upon tlie iTtrcat, conipk't<‘d their (liscoiii- 
fiture: tlie jkirinese ^\ere driven with 
severe lohi from all tlieir stockades, and 
they left tlie wliole of their artillery and 
military stores in our possession. Our 
IStli and ‘iHtli find only n men killed 
and 20 wounded. In tlie house of 
Prince Meiniaboo, cash to the amount 
of .‘10,000 or 40,000 rupees was fouml; 
all his stud was likewise taken ; and, 
what was considered of stilt more eon- 
fiequence, as atlordin^ undeniable proof 
of the perfidious conduct of the Hiir- 
nu'se durinsi the lah* negotiations, Ixitli 
tlie I'higlisli and Ihirmese copies of the 
treaty were also found in the liouse, just 
in tin; same state as wlien .signed an<l 
.sealed at the meeting of the ;trd, together 
with other jiapers. some of whhdi were 
MTittcn by a fanatic Hndliist priest, 
styled tlie h*aj (loroo, a spiritual friend 
and counsellor of tin* king of Ava, and 
one of tlio over-eon (ident men who had 
urged hi-s majesty to persevere in tlie 
war. 

Ib’ince Meiniaboo and his beaten army 
continu'.'d to retreat upon Ava wntli all 
])ossiblc speed. Sir Aiebibald Campbell 
prepared to follow tlieni up witliout de- 
lay, but before eommencing liis march 
he dis])atch' (l a messenger with the un- 
ratified treaty to the Kee \V ongee, telling 
that prime minister, witlinice irony, that, 
in the Imrry of liis depaiture from Mel- 
loone, lie liad forgotten a doeninent wliieli 
he might now find more acceptable to 
his government than they bail a few days 
previou'ily considered it. The Wongee 
ami bis colleague politely returned their 
l»cst thanks for tlie paper, but observed 
tluit the same hurry wbieh laid made 
them forget the treaty had also compelled 
them to leave behind a large siini of 
mone^, wliieh, they W'cre (piitc sure, the 
Jiritish general only wanted an oppor- 
tunity of retiiriiiiig ! * 

On tlie 2.‘)tli of January the army re- 
.sunied its inareli over a barren country 
iuid execrable roads. On the dlst, head- 
quarters wore at /aynan-gheoun. Here 
Sir Archibald was met by Dr. Price, one 
of the captive American missionaries ( who 
had l)ceii seized at Ava with Mr. Henry 

' SnoilijrasB, 


Gouger), and by Assistant-Surgeon Sand- 
ford of the Royal reginicPt, who had 
been taken prisoner some months before. 
These gentlemen came on tlieb* parole 
of iionoiir to return again to Ava. They 
Avere accompanied by four prisoners of 
war, returned to the English general as 
a compliment fr^u' the (ioblen Foot. 
These poor fellows extnbiti'd a sad and 
most miconth appearance, for ♦hi-y had 
been slianiefully treated in their prison, 
and their hair liad not been cut nor their 
beards shaved since the day they were 
taken. Doctor Price explained that they 
were dis])atelie(l to express the sincere 
desiie of his Ihirmese majesty for peace, 
and to bring back a sbitimient of the 
terms that the English would grant hint. 

Hy this time the Golden Face was 
completely clouded with despair. Every 
liope and promise had failed; every day 
fixed upon by bis star-gazers as a lucky 
day bad tiirmal out an unluckv day ; and all 
his astrologers and soothsayers had proved 
themselves to lie but cheats and liars. 
One ingenious exjierinieiit, from which 
the luckiest results had been anticipated, 
had been tried, and tiled in vain. Some 
of his wise men liad discovered tliat the 
Ih-itisli standard bore tlieefligies of a lion 
rampant. A short time before this war 
began the Arab Imanm of ^Inscat, some 
of whose subjeeth oeciisionally visited 
h’anguou for tin* purposes of trade, had 
sent a fine huge lioni*ss as an honourable 
and acceptable present to his majesty of 
the (iohlen Foot, in whose dominions the 
king of beasts was an unknown animal, 
ijiladly did Ins inaji'sty receive, and much 
did he pet, llii> present ; the w hite ele- 
phant — the Iniiig svmbol of his own 
greatness and dignity - was neglected, and 
even the most beloved w ives and cpieeus 
seemed to be as nothing in liis affections 
compared with the Imaum of Muscat’s 
lioness * A cage almost as large as one 


* Till? lionrss had, however, one formidable 
rival When Mr. lioiiper was about to return to 
Calcutta from ins first experimental visit to the 
court of Ava, the knifj said to him — “ Captain! 
inv lirother, llie Uriuce of Sarrawuddy, possesses 
a lar"e dog, l>red in some foreiirn country, the 
largest do{j tint was ever seen in my dominions, 
a dog much larger than any dog tliat I possess. 
Now , it 13 not proper that a subject should have 
a bigger dog than the king. Captain I buy for 
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of tlic state apartments, and, like tliose 
apartinents, ^Ided and decoratt'd. ’was 
prepared for tlie lioness, whose growl was 
held to be of as solemn an imj)ort as the 
grunt of tlie white elephant. .All the 
courtiers paid compliments to the lione‘ih 
as a means of gaining face wddi the 
king; and the court poets or songsters 
wrote songs ahout the lioness. Ihit now 
tlie wise men, vvho had di‘-co\ered the 
effigies of the lion in onr national stand- 
ard, pe]‘siunh*d llu* king that there must 
he a nnsterioiis eonnexiori and sympathy 
be(«ej‘n that artifiidal lion .ind the real. 
liMiig beast wliicli the Imainii of Mns- 
ent bad sent liiin, and that the surest 
way to expel and starve out the l‘'i.elis|i 
in\aders would be to starve the honrss 
to deatli. One night tlie laiglisli and 
Ameiican prisoiK'rs, who had lM‘en re- 
moved from A^a to a solitary pUne up 
tiu* i'ouulry ealle<l the “Field of \i(- 
loiy," were roused from tluir uneasy 
slnndiers by a loud runiblug noise, 
which i-eemed to proceed from tJie rough 
road whi(’h led from A\a to tlicir w letcJied 
prison, and w'liieli sounded like disianf 
thunder. Tln‘ noise came nearer and 
nean'r, and became louder and yet jnore 

me and brinf,' me hack a do;; hi^ijcr dim Ih** 
I’rince of S.irraw uddy'^, and v<ui sinll dici»h\ 
;;iiiii face (f.tvuin).” Mr Gmigcr h(»n:.dit llie 
l.ir;:es!. «h»;; that lie could find in nil (\ikui»a, 
nn<l tiM)]v It haclv with Inm <ii a j>ies>'nr t»i the 
kill;;. Aniii/.in;; was the excitement juodiKsd 
when the I ji^lisliuiaii and lii^do;; liiiaied .it Av.i ' 
.'■ucli a do;; had nc^erhivn seini .iiivwlici ; tin 
I’lincp of S.'iirawnddx'.s was not in to 

I’ouitUTs .ilid nohlcs cl di'iiice c.mie n 

rin;; down to the river suK- to heseedi th.il tli 
m);;ht he allowed to eoiidin t 11 ello 

mal to the trolden Foot, and ‘lehv m f.i 
lor tlienisc]\et. Hut .Mr. G. ..... 

p.arl company with the do", nor lose tln^ hum it 
and f.ivoiir to be obtained li\ pie-onori” it hir.i- 
sell; and so, ncconip.inu‘d and suirounded hy 
these chiefs, ,ind (ollowed bv h.ilf the populace 
ofAva, he led the do^ in a feasli to the* iialaee, 
and then? introduecd him to his new and roxal 
niaflter. The Km;; was in an ecstasy of surprise 
and di*li;;lit. Forthwith he oidered a clre'S of 
tile finest velvet (such us none hut \Von;;i*e'. oi 
piinces could presume to wear) to be made lor the 
straii;;cr (wlio was but a nion;;rel after all), 
and appointed one of liis courtiers to have charge 
of the do;; and to be answerable fur its wellare. 
Hut the kiu"’s own fondness very soon destroyed 
the poor animal, for lie fed it and cr-immid it 
until it yrew' fat, weazy, and unwieldy, .ind 
to died. 


loluK until it ceased altogether, apparently 
in the conipoinul, or inclosed space wrhieh 
surrounded the prison. I'licy could not 
tell from w liat the noise proceeded, bat 
some of tlicm surinisctl that the Ifurmesc 
had hronglil up some heavy artillery in 
order to blow them from the mouths of 
the cannons. When they asked their 
jailers w hat it meaiib those rntfiaus re- 
pin'd, witli a grin, that av hen daylight 
1 came they would see clearly enough wliat 
i it meant. At last the daylight did come, 
and tlicn, the door of the prison being 
IliroAvn open liir a few minutes, they saw 
an enormous tnick, and on tlie truck the 
ciiorinous cage, and in the cage the 
lioness! 'riicy bad been tbreatened with 
mapy kinds ol‘ horrible deaths befori* — 
the Ihmnesc jinsspssiug in great jK*rfec- 
tion ibe art of iiiireuionsly tormi uliiig ; 
but now Ibey felt assured that tlie lioness 
— that }irime favourite of tlie king — had 
bomi sent thither to kill and devour them 
om by one. That day ami the next, 
howi'ver, pa>.sed o\er williont any inci- 
dent , but their abating ap])reb('Ji.'-ions 
wereie\iAed and magmiied wdnm they 
dis«oA(Med that nollniig was giAcn to tlie 
lione^s to eat, aiuljhat slie was becoming 
feroeious and desperate tbrongh want of 
fooil. '^I'lie e()neln‘>U)n was, that tliiswas 
done to render their fate the nioie certain 
wlien tiny should be tbrviwn into the 
cage <»f tlie hungered beast, lint more 
ilaysand niglits passed, and tiny were all 
left as they were in their tndde fetters 
and their noxious dungeon, the lione.ssall 
the while growling and niuaning, and 
beating willi impot(*nt rage tin* liars of 
her pii.-,on-house. For fourteen days the 
noble aiMiii.d hoH' tlie agoiue.s id' linnger 
and iJiiisl, but on tIu* llfleenlli day she 
died. On the twelfth day she was so 
Avcakaiid e.xlian.sted tliat .sbi' could not 
kill orUmeh a little Pariah dog that was 
thrown into tlie cage by a pour woman of 
the country. And bootle.ss was all this 
torture, and the pang it had cost the 
Colden Foot to part with hi.s favourite: 
for, while the animate lioness was starv- 
ing, the inanimate lion on the proud 
standard of Ihitaiii kejit advancing ; and 
when she died, instead of flying down 
the Iraw^addi, it advanced faster than 
ever ujion the royal city and capital. 
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The wise men had again proved theiii- 
BC'lves no l>ettcT tliiin fools ! * 

Yet even in Jiis despair the I^ord of the 
Wliite Klcpliant eouM not ft)ralong time 
make np Jiis mind to p'' 0 !>tr:ite Jiiniself 
before tJie British Taon. Once, when some 
of his ehiefs veritnivd to represent tliat 
Huhinission was iiij.i\oidah]e, and that the 
terms |)i‘o|K)sed h} the Hrifish general 
were mtt so very har^ll or hnmiliating, 
his majesty was seized with a fmions and 
ungoveniahle rage, and seizing a spear, 
W'oumled the messenger who liad brought 
the last had news, ami threatened to kill 
them all. lie was in a calmer mood, ami 
bc'tter eonvineed that his troops eould 
not resist the oompierors, whmi he-lihe- 
raled Dr. Price and Mr. Saiidfoid, and 
Kent them down to Sir .\u‘hil):dd (’amp- 
Iiell. Sir Areliihald .tssureil tliese two 
gentlemen that he ^sn^ de.siious of [leuee, 
und tlijit his terms would -vajy veiy little 
from those w hich had heon oUered ami 
accepted by the Wongees at Melloone 
])ivvi()iis to our \i('tory at that place, lie 
furnished them with a statement of Ins 
terms, and promis(>d at their recpiest not 
to ])ass 1’agahni-nu‘w^ lor twehe da}s. 
On the following morning, the 1st of Te- 
hruary, ISiij, tlie two ileli’gates <|nhle(l 
the Knglish camp to return to A\a, the 
American missionary liemg .‘•anguine in 
his expectations of returning in a f'W 
da 3 'S with cash and a treaty of peace duly 
signed hy the king. Yet, iii truth, Ins 
Jiurinese majesty ivas still nndeeidv'd.aad 
in the course of two or three da) s it be- 
came known in tin- British camp that he 
was again colleeliug troops, and displa\'- 
ing a dcteriiiiiiatiou to tr) the fortune of 
war once more ere he snhmitted. lie 
was probably encouiaged herein by a 
knowledge of the sinallm'.ss of the foi-ce 
W'itli wliieli Sir Archibald Campbell was 
advancing upon his capital, ami hy in- 
telligence received of the defeat of a weak' 
liritish detaehment before the strong 
stockade of Zitoung in Pegu, where the 
commanding olHcer, Colonel (''onroy,and 
another officer w'ere killed, and several 
wounded, and where tlie loss in men was 
very heavy for so small a force. 

* Inrorination commuiiuatod by Ilemy Gou- 
gi’i , Esq. 


Sir Archibald Campbell continued liis 
advance. Dn approaching »Pagahm-mew, 
a town about one hundred miles above 
Melloone, he obtained positivp inforraa- 
tiou that a levy of men had been 

ordered, and that the jieople had been in- 
duced to etirol hy means of a high bounty 
and several hononi-ahk* privileges and dis- 
tinetion.s; that the t.- l-km F(«)t had be- 
stow cul upon this new arm^ die llattering 
appellation of “ PeliievcT.> ol the King’s 
(jllory;” and that this army had been 
placed under the eommand of a savage 
warrior, styled Ni'o W'ooii Bieen, wliich 
has been various] v tran.'-Jatccl as “ Prince 
of Darkm'ss,” “ King of Hi-ll,” and 
“ Prince of tlic Setting- Sun.” Ujion the 
iMth of i'eliruary, wlicn within a few days’ 
maieh from Pagalmi-incw, Sir Archibald 
asecrtaim‘d that tlie Petrie vers of the 
King’s (ijoi-y and the Prince of Dark- 
nl..^s were prepared to meet him under 
the w’alls of that city. On the '.)th tlie 
Pritisli eoliimn moved flirvvaid in order 
of attack, being nuieh reduced liy the ab- 
sence of two lirigiules, and considerably 
umk'r ‘iiiOD fighting men. The advaiiced- 
guard was met in the jungle hy strong 
bodies of skirmishers; and after inaiii- 
taiiiiiig a running tiglit for several miles, 
the column dehoiiehed into the o])eii 
country, and theie discovered the Jhir- 
mo.se army, from to g(t,o()0 strong, 

drawn up in an invTrU'd crescent, the 
wings of which threatened the little body 
of assailants on both iheir Hanks. But 
Sir Arehihuld pushed hoUlly forward for 
their centre, tlireiv the whole weight of 
his eolnniii upon that point, broke and 
shatterid it in the tw'inkling of an eye, and 
lelt the uncomieeted wings severed from 
each other. The l{etnev('rs of the King’s 
Cloiy did not fight so well as those who 
liad been accused of forfeiting his ma- 
jesty's glory; they all Hed as fast as their 
leg'' etmid carry tliem to a .second line of 
redoubts and stockades, close under the 
walls of Pagabm-mew ; but the British 
column followed them so closely that 
they had little time for rallying in those 
works; and as soon as a few English 
bayonets got within the stockades, all the 
Burmese went off, screaming like a 
scared Hock of wild-geese. Hundreds 
jumped into the river to escape their as- 
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jsailants, and perished in the water ; and, 
witli the exception of 2000 or 3000 men, 
the wliole army dibpei*seil upon the spot. 
'The unfortunate Prince of Darkness, or 
King of Hell, or Prince of the Setting 
Sun, lied to Ava ; and he had no sooner 
reached the court than he was put to a 
cruel d<*ath hy order of the king.* One 
immediate and very gratifying result of 
this victory was the hheration of the 
people of the country from the restraint 
umler wliicli they had been kept by the 
llurniese aiiny, and the compulsory sepa- 
rafiou fioni their Jioincs. As soon as the 
action was ovu-, tliey began to come in to 
the llritisli camp for protection, and many 
hundred boats, crowded with people, 
passed Pagalun-incw downwards, on their 
way to their nativ(‘ towus and villages, 
lly this time ikiloMcl Conroy’s disaster 
ill Pegu liad l»eon lomedied ami avenged 
by Colonel i^‘[)p(‘r, wJio, with a stronger 
detacliineiit, carried the strong slticKade 
of Zitouiig, scattered a force of 3n(i() or 
40(J(), and killed 3(i(J of them within the 
stockade alonc.f 

In order t<j refresh his troops after 
their late fatigues. Sir ArchibaUl ('amp- 
bell halted for a fe>v days at Pagahm- 
iiiew. On tin evening of tlie i.’Uh of 
Pi'bruary Mr. Price, the iVinerir'an mis- 
sionary, and Mr. Salidfoi'd, now Ijl)erat<‘d, 
arrived in camp. The missionary, who 
liad been selected as mediator, aniioiuieed 
that the king and court of Ava had now 
given in; that the last defeat Jiad de- 
prived them of all hojie, and that our 
terms had been accepted and agreed to. 
l^ut tlie missionary neitlier brought the 
rest of the prisoners nor the first instal- 
ment of the money pay iiient, Mr. Price, 
however, explained that everything de- 
inandcd was in readiness to be delivered, 
but that the king ilemurved alioiit letting 
the cash out of his hands, from an idea 
that after its payment the English would 
still keep his country, or w'ould act as his 
Majesty himself assuredly would have 
done under similar circumstances. His 
Majesty was, therefore, anxious to know 
wdiether Sir Archibald could not be pre- 
vailed upon to accept of six lacs of rupees 

• Snodj^rass. 

i* Horace llavman Wilson. Docomonta illus- 
trative of the Uunnese War, Itc. 

VOL. ir. 


upon the spot, and to receive the otJier 
nineteen lacs tif the first instalment on 
the return of tli • army to Proiiie. I'he 
king begged at the same time, that in any 
case the English should not approach 
nearer to his capital. A positive refusal 
was given to e^ ery part of these requests ; 
and on the following morning Mr. Price 
returned to Ava to acquaint the king that 
all the prisoners must be liberated, that 
the twenty-five lacs must be paid down, 
and that Sir Archibald (^ampbell was 
resuming liis maieb upon Ava. 

“ The country from Pagalnn-mewr to 
Ava,” says tlie histoiian of this very in- 
teresting war, “is most beaiitifnl — exten- 
sive plains of the finest land, watered by 
the IrawaiUli, interspers'd with ever- 
green WM»ods, only sulUeieiitly large to 
give beauty and \ariely to the scenery; 
and the banks of the river so thickly 
stmhled with villages, jiiigodas, temples, 
Hiulbist mmiasteries, and other Jiandsome 
l)uildings, as to give, under one coup 
(l\rih all the eliarms of a richly varied 
laiulseapc, w’itli the more sterling beau- 
ties of a pojiuloiis and fertibi country.”* 

The army, continuing to advance, was 
met at Yandaboo, only forty-five miles 
from A\a, by Mr. Price and two Ifiir- 
mese ministers of state, accompanied by 
Mr. HiMiry (h)uger, Mr. Jiidson, the 
American ndssionary and his* wife, an 
advent nroiis Seoteli skipper of the name 
of Eaird, who had gone up the country 
Iwd’ore the war to make some contract 
about timber, and all the rest of the 
prisoners, whetlier Europeans or sepoys. 
A sinlder spectacle has seldom been pre- 
sented by living Jminan beings than that 
w'hieh was oftered to tlie English camp 
by these liberated captives. They were 
covered with filtliy rags; they were worn 
to skin and bone, and their haggard 
countenances, sunken, wandering, half- 
inaiiiaeal eyes, told but too plainly the 
frightful story of their long suftering, 
their incessant alarms, and their appre- 
hensions of a doom worse tliafi death. 

The siglit exasperated our troops, and 
made them niore eager than ever to ad- 
vance upon the capital, and take ven- 
geance upon the tyrant and his savage 


* SnodgruKg. 
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court. Among the restored prisoners 
was a brave old Irisli sergeant, who shed 
tears of rage when he learned that a 
treaty was to be concluded without going 
to Ava at all, “ Ali !’* said he, “ if 1 
could but get over those walls with my 
bayonet in my hand, I would pay off 
some of our old scores, and then die a 
happy man!” It was better that our 
IrLsliniaii should not liave the opportunity 
he desired; and, besides humanity, there 
were other considerations wliich made it 
expedient to give at once to the Golden 
Foot that peace which he now most siu- 
cendy and most earnestly prayed for. 

Mr. Frice and the two VVongees brought 
the stipulated sum of twenty-five lacs of 
rupc‘es, and an authority under the sign 
manual to aecej)! of and sign whatever 
terms the English miglit insist upon. On 
the 24th of February the treaty of peace 
was for a second time settled and finally 
signed at Yaudaboo, the Burmese govern- 
ment at the same time engaging to fur- 
nish boats for the conveyance of a great 
part of our force back to Rangoon. By 
this treaty it was agreed that there should 
be perpetual peace and friendship be- 
tween the Honourable C^ompany and Ids 
Majesty the King of Ava — that the King 
of Ava sliould renounce all claims and 
abstain from all future interference with 
the principality of Asam and its depen- 
dencies, and also with the contiguous 
petty states of (^achar, Jynteca, and Muii- 
nipoor — that Lis Majesty should cede to 
the Company in perpetuity the conquered 
provinces of Arracaii, including the four 
great divisions of Arracan, Uainree, (’he- 
duba, and Sando\\ay — that the Arracan 
mountains should henceforward form the 
boundary between the two great nations 
on that side — that his Majesty should 
also cede the conquered provinces of 
Yeh, Tavoy, and ^^e^gui, and Tena.s- 
serini, Avith the islands and dependencies 
thereunto appertaining, taking the Sa- 
luen river as the line of demarcation on 
that frontier — that his Majesty, as part 
indemnification for the expenses of the 
war, should pay the sum of one crore 
of rupees* — that henceforth accredited 
British ministers, Avith a body-guard of 

♦ Twenty-five lacs, or one-fuurth of the sum 


fifty men, should be allowed to reside at 
Ava, and that an accredited Burmese 
minister should be sent to reside at Cal- 
cutta ; and that free trade should he al- 
lowed to British subjects in all the domi- 
nions of his Majesty, who should abolish 
all exactions upon British ships entering 
his ports, &c.- - and that “ the good and 
faithful ally of the iiiifish government, 
his Majesty the King of '^lam, having 
taken a jiart in the present war,” sliould 
“ to the fullest extent, as far as regards 
his Majesty and his subjects, be included 
in the above treaty.” 

I’he money demanded as part indemni- 
fication Avas far too moderate a sum. The 
king w'lis rich and given to hoanliug, and 
both gold and silver bullion abounded in 
Avia. The court could easily have paid 
three or four times the amount, and in 
all probability it would have paid it 
rather than evacuate the capital, and 
burn it or abandon it to the English. 
During his whole reign, and more espe- 
cially during this war, the (xoldeii Foot 
had given the most convincing proofs of 
his belief that his life, and the liA^es of 
his wiA'cs and children, would not be safe 
anywhere except in tlie capital ; that to 
remove from Ava would be to leave his 
throne open to a usurper. A crorc of 
sicca rupees, at par, w^ere barely eijuiva- 
lent to 1,000,001)/. sterling. The war had 
cost us from 7,000,000/. to 8,000,000/. 
With an easy liberality (for it cost them 
nothing, and saved the time and trouble 
of discussion) our commissioners waived 
all claims for indemnities or recom- 
penses for the cruel sufieriiigs of our 
unfortunate prisoners, or for the losses 
they had sustained, not only in pro- 
perty, but in health, by their long 
and torturing captivity; ami although 
they stipulated in an article that ])riAate 
debts owing by Burmese to British sub- 
jee should be liquidated, they consented 
to consider a part of the property which 
had been seized by the king, at the time 

total, were paid down when the treaty was signed. 
Upon tile furtlier payment of a similar sum at 
Rangoon, within one hundred days from the date 
of the treaty, our army was to evacuate the do- 
minions of the King of Ava, leaving the remain- 
ing moiety of the sum total to l)e paid, by equal 
annual instalments, in two years. 
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when lie threw the Englishmen at Ava 
into prison, as oonjiscated by the laws of 
the country, and so removed out of the 
operation of any treaty of peace.* 

♦ Owing to this very bungling diplomacy, Mr. 
Th'nry (Jougfr did not recover one-half of the 
property he liiul in the country, losing several 
thousand pounds sterling, in addition to the loss 
of iiearlv 1 v^ o years of tlio very prime of an active 
.iTid profitably employed life, and a shock to the 
consfiluiion, and an amount of sulfering which 
none but a stiong conilitiition could hai>c long 
survived. ith tlie exception of this gentleman, 
anilJudsuu,1he American missionary, all the pri- 
soner-. have been long since in their graves. 
Tlicy nearly all died very sliortU after their re- 
lease, tlioir health and spirits being destioyed 
by their prolonged agony in the filtliv dungeons 
of tlie t uant.J Mr. Gouger might linve the more 
reason to complain, as his knowledge of business 
and India cash accounts w ere the means of getting 
for government a good round sum which vvoiibl 
othervMsc have been lost. At the crim. con. trial 
of Francis, when the court were giving ilamagcs, 
Mr. Justice llvde called out to Sir Flijah linpcy, 
who li id named the sum of 50,000 rupees — 
“ Siccnsy brother Impey !” [.See vol i. pp. 210, 220.] 
Mr. (longer gave a aimilar admonition to our 
negotiators, who appear not to have known, or 
to have been careless about, tlio diflerence of 
value between Hengul rupees, Madras rupees, 
and Sura rupees, in the English copy of the 
treaty pres'-nted to Mr. Jitdson and Mr. Goiigcr 
for tran.slation into the Ilurman language, the 
sum of one Ciore of Rupees” W’aa stip ilated as 
the price of peace. The Ihirmesc knew, or pre- 
tended to know, no other rupee than that of 
Miplras, 111 which the Rritisli troops had heeii 
paid tliroughoiit the war, and the value of winch 
W.TS tlnui al.init (i^ per cent, less than the value 
of the .'sicca rupee. At Mr Gougor’s suggestion 
the word “ Sicca” was introduced into both copies 
of the treaty, and thus a sum amounting to be- 
tween 00 , 0011 /. and 70 , 000 /. was added to the (me 
exacted from the conquered party. 

The treaty was signed by Sir A. C-amphell, 
T. C. Robertson, Esq , Givil Commissioner, and 
H. f). Ch.ads, Captain of the Royal Navy. Sir 
Archibald wa.s a pi iin, fighting soldier, who knew 
nothing of such matters, and gladly left the work 
to liegdone by his colleagues, who seem to liavc 
known httlo more than he knew. Captain Chads 
was the one that laid dow'ii the curious law about 
his Majesty of Ava's right of conliscation, and 
that threw cold water upon every proposition for 
obtaining* remuneration and a full recovery of 
property to the prisoners. John Crawfurd, ENq. 
was not added to the commission until some 
time afterwards, when our army had returned to 
Rangoon . 

Generally our land and sea commanders are 
but poor negotiators in matters of detail. Simi- 
lar omissions and oversights have been com- 
mitted all over the wond; and whether the 
party be a Pasha of Tripoli, a Turkish Sultan, or 
a King of Ava, the principle appears to lie ad- 
mitted that he is not to be vexed and troubled 
by the prosecution of the claims of Rritish mcr- 


In other respects the treaty was such 
as it should bo. The cession of Arracaii 
gave us an admirable moimtairi-frontier, 
and amply provided for the freedom from 
Burmese intcM-ference with our Indian 
territories on that side. Our troublesome 
neighbours are now ceuifined within tlieir 
ancient boumlaries by the lofty Arracan 
chain, and their court is not ignorant thai 
we can now march a force across thosf 
mountains from our post at Aeng, appeal 
on the Irawaddi in eight or ten days, 
and reach the city of Ava within a 
month. The possession of the Tenas- 
serim province.s and of the islands tha* 
lie oti“ that const and off the const ol' 
Arracau, gives increased security to our 
commercial navigation, oiieibs the road to 
an inland commerce with tlie Siamese. 
Shans, and other distant people, places at 
our disposal teak -forests of enormous ex- 
tent and piwliietive of the very best 
timber. Moreover a variety of valuable 
raw produce is procurable, or may Ik* 
raisccl, from these ucav territories, to be 
replaced by the manufactures of India or 
of Great Britain. Indigo, cotton, salt, 
spices, l.ic, dyeing woods, antimony, and 
till arc among the pi*oducts of Arracau 
and the Tenasscrim coast. The wJiolc 
country of Tenasscrim is known to he 
rich ill minerals : gold is found in some 
of the rivers, but, like all river ^old, in 
small quantities : iron-ore of good qualitv 
is found in abundance in the vicinity of 
Tavoy, and at several other places farther 
south; and extensive coal-measures have 
been lately discovered in several places 
on the banks of the Tenasscrim river. 
The coal is generally of good quality, 
and the best kind is near the banks of tlic 
river below the last rajiids, so that it can 
lie brought to Mergui on the coast at a 
moderate expense. T'he discovery of these 
coal-measures must have an advantageous 
effect on the steam-navigation of the Gulf 
of Bengal and the Straits of Malacca. 
The pi-ovinees of Ciichar and Asam, 
though holding out less promising pros- 
pects to commerce, helped to form a well 

cliants. Tlip French certainly manage these 
matters in a diireront way, as the history of tli^* 
Tripoli claims will show — a startling little history 
or episode, tvhich ought to be m.ide more fulf 
known to the existing Uritish go>Ciiimeut.j 
V 2 
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defined and strong frontier, and in the 
approximation they affoni to Thibet and 
('hina, our trade may possibly be ex- 
tended, in process of time, in those direc- 
tions. 

Nor was there wanting the consolation 
that the condition and prospects of some 
millions of natives were improved by the 
results of our Ihirmese war. “ These 
countries, distracted hitherto by incessant 
feuds, and overrun by hostile armies or 
by predatory bands, regions once ani- 
mated by a happy and numerous popula- 
tion, had been converted into wide and 
unwholesome tiil^kets, and liad ceased 
not only to be tlie haunts of man, but had 
become hostile to human life. Under 
their new masters, Asam, Caehar, Ara- 
can, and the Tenasserini j)rovincos will 
experience a traiujuillity and security 
tliey have not known for ages, and must 
once more assume that character of plenty 
and prosperity which the latter wore 
when the Europeans first visited their 
coasts, and which tradition, and the re- 
mains of roads and towns still found in 
them, indicate were equally the enjoy- 
ment of all. The contracted territory of 
tlie Ilirmau kingdom will be productive 
of little real diminution of its resources, 
on account of the desolate condition of 
the provinces which it has consented to 
relinquish. Its most valuable districts, 
those along the irawaddi, and at the 
mouths of that river, are still untouched, 
and if the lesson the late war has incul- 
cated should induce the eoiirt of Ava to 
forego schemes of military conquest, and in 
their room to cultivate the ample means 
of domestic wealth which the forests, the 
fields, and the mines of Ava, and an 
active and intelligent population supply, 
it will derive from the eoufest more solid 
benefits than if it had come out of the 
struggle with undimiiiished honour or 
augmented rule. The advantage to the 
British Empire of India is dependent 
upon that whieli its new acquisitions will 
realize, and will be proportionate to their 
increased prosperity.” This was written 
immediately after the termination of 
the war, and the progressive iniprove- 


• Horace Haymnn AVilson, Ksq. Documenta 
illustrative of the Burmese War, &c. 


ment which tlie writer anticipated has 
been gradually advanckig ever* since. 
None hut visionaries and makers of theo- 
ries and systems can hope for a sudden 
and vast change, or can expect that a 
wilderness may be turned into a garden 
and savages converted into civilized men 
in a single gene jntion. Our troops sta- 
tioned in the Tenasserim provinces appear 
to have suffered mueh in sickness 
and mortality than is usual in tropical 
climates, and tlieir experience contirms 
the conclusion as to the comparative 
salubrity of the country.* In some 
places on the coast of Arracan the case is 
very different, the climate being in the 
highest degiee inimical to the European 
constitution, hut better stations may be 
found for our troops, and the pestilential 
fevers may be gradually checked by 
clearing the jungles, oj)ening the courses 
of the rivers, and draining the marshes, 
which now cover so large a portion of the 
country. In the Touasserim provinces, 
an extensive territory, 420 miles in length 
and from .'iO to 70 miles in breadth, had 
been for centuries past almost a desert, 
notwithstanding the amazing fertility of 
its soil and the variety of its productions. 
The population at the time it was de- 
livered over to the British government 
did not exceed ;i0,000 souls in a space 
comprising 33,000 .square miles ; and with 
the exce])tion of the inliahitants of the 
towns of Tavoy and Mergiii, tlie people 
were wandering tribes subsisting ehielly 
on the i)roduee of the foi-ests, and yield- 
ing only a nominal subjection to any 
government. On the British taking pos- 
session, however, many thousands from 
Baiigoon and its vicinity took refuge 
under our Hag, and every suceeedin^year 
has brought such accessions to their num- 
ber, that on the left hank of the SaluoBU 
river alone the population in 1 8 1 1 exceeded 
3( ,000, and the entire population of the 
provinces had risen to above 112,O00.t 

♦ Lion ton ant- Col onol Alexander M. Tulloch, 
Slatjsticnl Reports on the Sicknesa, Mortality, 
and Invalidioji; arnonjf her M;ije‘<ty’s Troops, &c., 
preparod from tlie Records of the Army Medical 
bepartraent, and VVnr-Ollice Returns. Presented 
to liotti Houses of Parliament, by command of 
Her Majesty, 1841. 

t Id. id. 
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The di^hcovery pf the tea-plaut growing 
wild in Asam, and the subsequent at- 
tempts to cultivate the plant so as to 
rival the te^s of China, seems to open 
a new field to industry and speculation. 
Nor must we exclude from this enume- 
ration of immediate and prospective 
benefits the advantages conferred upon 
science by the often repudiated Hurmese 
war. “ In all tliese countries,’" says 
Mr. II. IL Wilson, ** valuable acces- 
sions to science are already made, and 
must gradually accumulate. In geo- 
graphy alone, the dark mist that overhung 
so extensive and interesting a tract is 
rapidly clearing away, and the natural 
features of river and mountain which are 
here developed on a magnificent scale are 
becoming visible and distinct. Geo- 
graphical knowledge may seem indeed 
an inadequate compensation for the cost 
and peril of war, but its consequences are 
of the utmost importance to humanity as 
well as to science, as a country that has 
been once rendered accessible to European 
energy is no longer excluded from the 
chance of being visited by the blessings 
of Civilization.”* Time lias proved 
that the severe lesson the court of Ava 
received was not thrown away upon 
them: since the year 1826 the Burmese 
have never attempted to trouble our fron- 
tiers or to disturb the peace of any of our 
ueiglibours and dependants. 

The siitferinp of our troops during 
nearly the whole of the war were exces- 
sively great, but they were equalled in 
magnitude by the fortitude aud spirit of 
the men who survived. The loss by the 
sword was as nothing compared with the 
ravages of disease and the mortality 
caused by excessive fatigue. It was not 
often that a score of men fell in escidading 
and carrying even the strongest stock- 
ades ; but they died by heaps on their 
marches through the pestilential jungles 
or in their unhealthy camp - stations. 
Throughout the campaigns, and all the 
way from Gangoon, every British soldier 
had to carry his knapsack, sixty rounds 
of ammunition, a blanket, and three days" 


provisions, together with his arms and ac- 
coutrements, under the scorching rays of a 
tropical sun. “ Perhaps,” adds an officer 
who served in the war , “ there are few in 
stances on record in the history of any na, 
tion of a mere handful of men, with consti 
tutious broken down by many months of 
previous disease and privation, forcing 
their way in the face of such difficulties, 
and through a wilderness hitherto un- 
trodden by Europeans, to the distance of 
five hundred miles from the spot whore 
they originally disembarked, and ulti- 
mately dictating a peace within three 
days’ march of the enemy’s capital.”* 

In the month of .lanuary, 1825, while 
the army of Sir Archibald Campl)ell was 
cooped up at Gang(X)n, (general Morrison, 
with his majesty’s 44th and 54th regi- 
ments, about 200 European artillery, and 
several regiments of native infantry and 
pioneers, who had all been assembled at 
Chittagong, near the north-west frontier 
of tlie Buj inese empire, began his riiurch 
from Chittagong, with the view of taking 
possession of the whole province of Arra- 
can, and then reaching the upper part of 
the Irawaddi, in the vicinity of the Bur- 
mese capital. This line of march upon 
Ava was very short aud direct, compared 
with the course that Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell had taken, as the reader will perceive 
by looking at the map ; and with the 
exception of a few raountain-passcs, which 
might have been cleared by proper ma- 
nueuvres, and a liberal employment of 
shrapnels, the country between Chittagong 
and Ava was not of a very difficult na- 
ture. In fact there was a fine road — the 
only good road in the Burmese empire — 
which traversed the mountains of Arracan 
and ran nearly the whole way to the city 
of Ava. Although this road was annually 
frequented by native tradei*s— many of 
wdiom were the Company’s own subjects — 
who went and came lK*tween the Burmese 
capital and our frontiers, the existence of 
the route does not appear to have been 
known to those who planned the invasion. 
It was afterwards proved, practically, 
that an army with baggage, artillery, and 


* Documentfl illustrative of the Burmese War, * Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander M. Tullocli, 
with an Introduetory Sketch of the Events of the Statiatic.il Rejiort on the Sickness, Muitality, 

Var. and Invaliding among her Majest>’s Troops, See. 
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all its inatdriel, might march from the 
upper part of the Trawaddi to Aeiig, on 
our frontier, in less than twenty days, 
the distance being not much more than 
200 English miles.* And it appears 
scarcely doubtful, that if General Morrison 
had pushed quickly through Arracan, 
without halting to occupy the unhealthy 
part of the country, he would havecleai*ed 
the mountain-passes, and have reached 
the upper part of the Irawaddi and the 
denuded capital, while all the force of the 
empire was engaged or was concentrating 
in the low^est part of the river near Han- 
goon. General Morrison encountered 
none but the most contemptible opposition 
in his march from Chittagong to the town 
<if Arracan, a distance of about 1 50 miles : 
but his means of transport or something 
else must have l>een defective, as it was 
the first of April before he arrived at 
Arracan, and took possession of that town 
with a very trifling loss. And here, in 
one of the most unhealthy places anywhere 
between the tropics, he halted to complete 
the occupation of the country where there 
was hardly anything left to subdue; and 
here he put his troops in quarters for the 
season of rain. In the month of May, as 
the monsoon set in, fever began to appear, 
and continued augmenting, both in pre- 
valence and severity, till scarcely a man 
was left fit for duty. Even to tlic animal 
creation the climate seemed inimical ; 
scarcely a single indigenous quadruped 
of any description was met with during 

* Tliis woM proved by Captain Ross, \»ho, in 
Marcli, 1S26, ■when our nnny was returning 
homeward, marched with the isth re«iiiient, of 
Madras infantry, flO pioneers, and all the ele 
phants of the army, from Yiindaliuo to .Arng 
(crossinfi; the Arracan mountains by the excellent 
road^ within nineteen days. 

Alter the war was over, ond all our enormous, 
and in part unnecessary, expenses of inovcmen’. 
liad been incurred, great pains were taken to 
procure a knowledge of the country and of the 
best approaches to the capital ; and a moiw of 
moat valuable and correct information was ob- 
tained, as will lie perceived by a glance at the Ap- 
pendix of Topographical and Statistical Notices 
to Mr, Wilson’s ‘ Documents illustrative of the 
Burmese War.’ 

Better lato than never. But if some of these 
pains had been taken antecedently to th^4i^ 
mencement of the war, some milliona ofr^^iinds 
sterling and some thousands of humMt fives might 
possibly have been spared. 


the stay of our troops ; /ind the . cattle, 
horses, and elephants which accompanied 
the force, deteriorated daily after their 
arrival, and ultimately perished by hun- 
dreds. The mortality in the two British 
regiments, the unlucky 44th and the 54th, 
was prodigious : together they did not 
average alx)ve 1004 men, and 595, or 
three-fifths of the whole, perished at 
Arracan in the course of eiglu months. 
Wlieu the 44th was removed, and when 
it reached Madras in the end of December, 
the whole eftective strength of the regi- 
ment was scarcely sufficient to form a 
guard for the colours. It was almost 
annihilated by disease, as it was after- 
wards by the sword of the Afghans. Owing 
to these fatalities. General Morrison's 
divisions never crossed the mountains 
which form the western boundary of the 
valley of the Irawaddi : his entire force 
was reduced to a state of inefficiency, 
for the sepoys suffered quite as much as 
the British soldiers.* 


• Licntenant-Colonel 'rullocli, ‘ Statistical 
Reports, ’ &c. 

“Among the causes independent of climate 
which mav have contributed to swidl the mor- 
tdlitv on this occasion, it may be stated that the 
quantity and description of medicine sent with 
this army was complained of as being inadwjuate 
to the wants of the hospitals, and l>y no means 
adapted for the nalure of ttie service ” — /J. Id. 

In some concluding remarks on the Burmese 
war, rulloch says — “ The result of an inves- 
ligiitionby Mr. Kdmonds, actuary of one of the 
London Insurance (Companies, into the loss sus- 
tained during the Peninsular war, as established 
by the adjutant-general’s returns, to which he 
had access, has shown that between January, 
1811, and May, 181*1, a period of forty-one 
months, during which that w'ar was prosecuted 
Willi the utmost rigour, the total deaths were 
33,819, or 9900 annually, out of a mean force of 
61, 1 1, being nearly lo'per cent, ol those cm- 
ployi’d. or that mortality about 4 per cent, 
occurred in battle or of wounds which proved 
fatal within a few days thereafter, and 12 per 
cent was from disease and other causes. heroos 
in tiiO llrst vear of the Burmese w'ar, 96 were 
killed in actum or died of their wounds out of an 
average force of 2716 British soldiers serving 
under Sir Archibald Campbell, being 34 per 
cent., and 1210 died by ilisease and other causes, 
bring 45 per cent., thus making a total loss of 
481 per cent ; ronseqiienlly each ^lerson em- 
ployed throughout that year encountered more 
risk of life than in three Peninsular campaigns. 
In the second year of the war, the proportion of 
deaths in action or by disease was only about one- 
half of what occurred in the first ; but even then 
the risk of life was considerably more tlian during 
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To the intrepid exertion of every branch 
of our forces (he government of 13engal 
paid appropriate acknowledgments in a 
public ordtfr. The public thanks of the 
Court of Directors were given to the go- 
vernor-general, Lord Amherst, to the go- 
vernor of Madras, Sir Thomas Munro, to 
Sir Archibald Campbell, and Sir James 
Brisbane, and to tlie officers and men 
engaged in the war.* Ilis majesty 
government also signified their approba- 
tion of the conduct of the governor- 
general by elevating him in the peerage 
by the title of Earl Amherst of Arracan, 
and Viscount Holmcsdale ; and the thanks 
of both houses of parliament were voted 
to the officers and men of the anny and 
navy, whether in his Majesty's or in the 
.Company’s service. But now, as at the 
end of every war, liowever necessary in 
its origin, and however successful in its 
termination, there was no lack of mnr- 
murers and critics, who complained that 
hostilities had been entered upon without 
any sufficient reason, and that they had 
been concluded without any solid advan- 
tage to our Indian possessions or to the 


a ifiniilar period of the most severe service in the 
Peninsula. 

“ If seems essential to hrinR such facts as these 
prominently to notice, because there is no mode 
of estimating the seventy of military service 
except by comparison, and it is of importunce 
tliat the authorities, uitli whom rostb Ihu ultimate 
reward of the soldier, should have some means of 
knowing the risk of life and peril of constitution 
by which liis pension has been earned.” — Id. 

* During the whole of the war, the Madras 
governmuut, under the command of t^ir Thomas 
Munro, had made great exeitions and had given 
very offlcieut support. Sir Thomas Miinni, whose 
health was declining through his long services in 
India, hud tendered his resignation in 1823; but 
when he saw that the Kurniesc war must break 
out, ho resolved to remain at his post so long as 
ho could Iw umTuI. I'iuring the progress of the 
war he was incessantly engaged in discussions 
and inquiries and correspoiideiiec connected with 
its prosecution ; and it has been not unreasuuably 
concluded that tliis incessant toil shortened his 
valuable life ; and that, it' he had returned t«i 
England wlien he intended, he might liave been 
still living. — Auher^ Rise and Progress of the 
British Power in India. 

Sir Thomas Munro died in 1827. 

Lord Amherst and the rest of the Supromo 
Government at Calcutta most coidially thanked 
Sir Thomas Munro for his active co-operation, 
declaring that they were mainly indebted for the 
foiccessful Issue of the war to the extraordinary 
exertions of the M.'ulras government. 


mother- countfy. Bishop Heber could 
not perceive that anybody in the Indian 
goveniment was to blame. Everybody,” 
he says, “ cried out for w'ar in the first 
instance, as nece.ssary to the honour of 
tlie government, and murmured greatly 
against Lord Amherst at not being more 
ready than he was to commence it.”* For 
ourselves, we believe the war to have been 
not only necessary, hut unavoidable (the 
Burmese, in fact, began it, by invading our 
territories, with fixed plans of eoiKjuest) ; 
we admire with true Eugli.sh warmtli and 
witli national pride the valour, fortitude, 
and discipline of our troops, and the 
steady patience and perseverance of those 
who had the command of them ; but We 
cannot help feeling and regretting that 
the original plan of the campaign was not 
well formed ; that there was a scarcely 
pardonable negligence in collecting pre- 
vious infi>rmation concerning the country 
which was to be the seat of the war, and 
the character and habits of the people, who 
as yet were untried enemies ; that little 
was done well in the campaigns exa^pt 
the sheer lighting ; that many and costly 
errors— costly in human life as wtdl as in 
^lounds sterling — were committed by our 
coHunariding officers; and that the ser- 
vice was repeatedly and visibly impeded 
by the quarrels, the jealousies, and heart- 
burnings that prevailed between the offi- 
cers of the army and the officers of the 
navy ; between the King’s officers and the 
(kimpany’s officers. Jhit for these last 
causes the conveyance of the troops and 
stores up the Irawaddi would not have 
been half so difficult as it was rendered.f 

• I.ettc*r to R. J. Wilmot Horton, in LotUus 
wiitten in India, forming the Appendix to the 
Indian Journal. 

f The diffieully of obtaining information about 
the country and the people wub indeed great, yet 
not ultogeiher no great an has been represented. 
During tbo two jeais that th« court of Avn was 
actually tlireatcnuig us with war, the passage up 
the Irawaddi w.is opnn to English traders, and 
two or three able men, like those employed by ' 
Sir Stamford litifBes, might easily have gone up 
to Ava, and have acquiied much knowledge of 
the country. Valuable information might also 
e been oUtuined from several Hritisli subjects 
o hud been living at Ava for longer or shorter 
nods, as well as fium the American mission- 
les, who iippoar to have had no great love for 
It half'Savage court and no disinclination to 
ve the English. Tliese persons were all w'ell 
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Lord AmJierst was less censurable for 
the neglect iu obtaining in formation than 

ArquaiiitiMl uith Iho language of the countiy, 
\%hieh Bppe.ns to h.ive been iittPily uiikncmti to 
every person Hint aecomiiiioied Sir Arehihahl 
Campbell’s expedilion. Mi. ILmry Gou*jer, 
an excellent ubsiTver, h.id been more tli.in 
two years in the country when tlie war broke 
out, willi the exception of two ^liort visits to 
Caleiittu, and h<id associated with individuals 
of all ranks John Land, tlie Scotch skippei, 
had been acquainted with the conutiy tor 
more than four yens, and had made seveinl 
jouiiieysiii voyages up and down tlie Irawaddi ; 
and Mr. .ludson, tlie Ameriian missionary, had 
been living lor moie than twenty years in the 
eoiiutiy. Tlieso individuals were all exainini-d 
bv oni commissioners when the war was ovei , 
but no attempt was made to obtain luioimution 
from them betoie tlie w’ar begiiu ; and during tlie 
progress of the war they weie all made last in 
fetters. At the beginning, the war was not oiilv 
a war of experimeut, hut an absolute leap in tlie 
daik. It would be bard to estimate wliat quantity 
of gunpowder was nscde^sly eotisiunied by oui 
artillery iu tiling at the loose eaiihern mounds 
which the Ihirraesc thiew up in making then 
covering-holes and entrench iiients ' 

The wiiter in the ' Quaiterly Review,’ from 
whom we have alieadv quoted, d<‘cidedly takes 
part with the ollicers ot the (lotilla against the 
officers of the army. wiDi Ihe king’s naval olTieers 
against the officers of the Company’s cruisers, 
whom he seems to con'^ldt•r as niiwoithy of the 
rank and honours of officeis; and he vviites with 
A warmth which betrays the vehemence of the 
quiinels that laged among men who ought to 
have worked together with heart and hand. He 
attributes a gieat deal ot the delay and mischief 
to the govciior-general and council hav ing pl.ict'd 
the entire comm.uid of the naval part of the 
expedition under the command of the quarter- 
master-general, who knew nothing of naval mat- 
ters, and was prohabW sea'ii k the whole of the 
voyage. But, as Mr. Wilson has proved by 
official documents, the governor-general and coun- 
cil never did anything of tlie sort, but leti the 
inanAgemniit of the naval p.irt of the expedition 
to naval men, such as ('omniodore Grant. Cap- 
tain Marryat, 8cc But if tlie cJl^e had actually 
lieen as it was reiKirted by this reviewer, and if 
mischiefs had arisen from placing the flotilla 
under the orders of the quartei -master-general 
or Sir Archibald CampbelTs stall, it oiigbtnlsoto 
have been recollected whut mischiefs and failures 
had arisen from a conflict of uuthorities, and from 
the old practice of leaving the entire cumniaiid of 
the land p.iit of nn armament in the hands of one 
man and tho entire command of the co operating 
fleet, siiiiadrou. or Hotilla in the hands of nnutlier 
man. In order to know that the operations of 
even the Duke of Wellington himself were often 
impeded at critical moments by his having no 
power to control tho movements of the eo-ope- 
raling squadrons on the coasts of Portug.il, Sp un, 
and the south of France, we have only to read liis 
grace’s Dispatches. Our whole lii-tury abounds 
with instances of disagreements and quarrels be- 
tweau the commanders of our land troops and tho 


the governors-geueral who,.precede(3 him ; 
he bad been but a very short time in 
India when hostilities commenced,, and at 
tlie moment he arrived at Calcutta the 
campaigns in the Burmese dominions 
were unavoidable, unless the less honour- 
able and far more iVmgerous alternative 
had been adopted of iiKiiniaining a de- 
fensive war on our own frontiers, witli 
Bhnrtpoor and the Jauts and othe;' masses 
of turbulent or excited Indians in our 
rear. All the individuals who had been 
residing at Ava, whether British or 
American, positively and strongly de- 
posed to the facts that the king, the chief 
quetm’s brother, the Maha Bandoola, and 
very nearly the whole court, were bent 
upon making the conquest of Bengal; 
that the chiefs and all the fighting part 
of the Burmese people entertained the 
most extravagant notions of their own 
prowess, and made quite sure of their 
armies reaching Calcutta. AVhen Mr. 
(lOu^er translated to the Saya Wongee*a 
conciliatory paragraph of a Calcutta 
newspaper respecting the original dispute 
about the island of Shapuree, the VVon- 
gee sjtid that this was a proof of the 
timidity of the English ; that he was of 
opinion the Birmans were far superior to 
the British in military prowess ; and that 
unless every demand made upon the Bri- 
tish government were yielded, war would 
certainly ensue. When asked what, ac- 
cording to his opinion, led to the war, 
Mr. Goiiger replied: — “In my opinion, 
it may be attributed primarily to a desire 
on the part of the Birman court to try its 
strength with the British. The coimsels 
of Baiidoola, on his return from the con- 
quest of Asam to the capital, about the 
montli of December, 1822, ha.stened the 
event, and 1 believe it is chiefly owing to 
Baiuloola’s advice that the war was so 
soon determined upon The Bir- 

mans had no idea of our numbers and 
strength. When I mentioned the amount 
of our military force, tliey would never 
believe me. They, in fact, thought them- 
selves in war the most courageous and 
cunning people in the world. They fre- 
quently talked of their skill in stratagem ; 

comm-inderB of our fleeN, and of the lamentublo 
failures which have resulted from these disagree- 
ments. 
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they ridiculed the idea of soldiers ad- 
vadcing to llaltle with tlie noise of drums 
and music, and exposing their whole 
bodies. » . . I am distinctly of opinion 
that the war could not have been avoided 
on the part of the British government, 
except by concessions discreditable to its 
character and injurious to its interests.*^ 
Among the concessions which would have 
been demanded was the cession of all that 
part of Bengal which lies eastward of 
Moorshedabad. have yielded this 

territory Avoiild have been to establish 
the Burmese and their stockades on the 
very threshold of Calcutta, and to invite 
a universal insurrection in the rest of our 
Indian empire. And even this conces- 
sion, as Mr. Conger pointedly allirmed, 
would have«satistied the court of Ava 
onli/ for the time. Wlien asked whether 
he considered the character of the Bur- 
mese government to be faithless, he re- 
plied: — “ Very faithless indeed — the Bir- 
.mans pride themselves upon this charac- 
ter.” John I^aird, the Scotch skipper, 
who had become agent for the Prince of 
Sarrawuddy for the sale of his teak tim- 
ber, and who had even procured a title 
of honour from the court, declared it to 
be his opinion that, “ from the king to 
the beggar, they were all hot for a war 
with the English;” that “they looked 
upon tlie English as a parcel of mer- 
chants, and considered the governor -ge- 
neral to be of no higher rank or conse- 
quence than their own governor of Ban- 
goon.” Jjaird was present at court when 
Bandoola returned with part of the plun- 
der of Asam, and told the Golden Face 
that if he desired to have Bengal, he 
would conquer it for his Majesty, and 
would only require for the purpose the 
foreigners settled in his Majesty’s domi- 
nions — Chinese Cassays, and Moham- 
medan and Hindu settlers from Western 
India — and not a single Burmese soldier. 
Judson, the American missionary, who 
had met Bandoola on his march towards 
Arracan at the beginning of 1824, deposed 
that he was told that &e destination of 
that army was the British frontier ; that 
no secret was made of it, and that all the 
people felt assured of an easy conquest, 
considering themselves a superipr order 
of men, whom the British could ^t with- 


stand in battle. Jiidson said he had 
frequently heard the Prince of Sarra- 
wuddy expatiate for half an hour together 
upon this subject, in language to the fol- 
lowing purport : — “The English are the 
inhabitants of a small and remote island. 
What business have they to come in ships 
from so great a distance to detlirone 
rajahs, and take possession of countries 
they have no right to ? They contrive 
to conquer and govern the black strangers 
with caste (the Hindus), who have puny 
frames and no courage. They have never 
yet fought with so strong and brave a 
peojde as the Birmans, skilled in the use 
of the sword and spear. If they onc-e 
fight with us, and we have an opportunity 
of manifesting our bravery, it will be au 
example to the black nations, who are 
now slaves to the b^nglish, and encourage 
them to throw off their yok(}.” About a 
month before Sir Archibald Campbell 
landed his troops at Uangoou, the king’s 
sister told Judson that it was obvious the 
lOnglish were afraid to light ; that their 
conduct on the frontier was mean and 
cowardly ; that they were always disposed 
to treat and never to fight ; that when the 
Burmese and British troops came near to 
each other, the British officers held up 
their hands to entreat the Burmese not to 
advance ; and that tlie whole conduct of 
the British for sonic time past had indi- 
cated unecpiivocal symptoms of fear. She 
added — “Wc shall now certainly fight, 
and will no longer be dissuaded. The 
new governor-general acts foolishly ; he 
is afraid of us, and attempts to coax us.” 
Several officers about the court had con- 
sulted witJi Judson on the practicability 
of conquering Bengal. He had told them 
that it was as difficult for them to conquer 
Bengal as for the English to conquer Ava, 
which expression was viewe<l by the 
proud Burmese as affording as strong an 
affirmative of the impracticability of the 
scheme as words could convey. Their 
answer to the missionary was — “ You do 
not believe just now ; in a little while you 
will be convinced !” Judson also deposed 
that there was a common prediction or 
prophecy, firmly believed in by tlie people, 
tliat the Burmese were to rule over all 
the countries possessed by the English. 
Several witnesses deposed to the facta 
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t!jat both before the war began and during 
the progress of the war the Burmese had 
contemplated forming alliances not only 
with the (vochin (Miiiiese, but also with 
native stales in Hindustan, and more par- 
ticularly with the Itajpoots, the Seiks, and 
Jauts, and Ilunject Siug, who were said 
never to have been conquered by the 
English. When asked whether he had 
ever heard, while at the court of Ava, 
of any intrigue going on between the 
Burmese government and any of the na- 
tive princes of Hindustan, the American 
missionary answered — “ T heard on three 
or four occasions, that the late Bandoola 
boasted, that he maintained a secret cor- 
respondence with several native princes 
of Hindustan, who, according to him, 
would rise against the British, as soon as 
the Burmese would set them a good ex- 
ample. Reports of such insurrections 
were frmiently propagated and received 
with avidity by the Burmese court.”* 

lu the autumn of 1824, when the ar- 
duous Burmese war w as but beginning, an 
alarming mutiny broke out among some 
of our Bengal sepoys who were under 
marching orders for Barrackpoor, whence 
they were to proceed to the Burmese 
dominions. Although other IlindiLS had 
gone willingly enough, and by sea, these 
sepoys of the 47th native infantry pre- 
tend^ that they should lose caste if they 
went by sea, and swore by the holy water 
of the Gauges tliat they would never put 
their feet in a ship. Tt should appear 
that these men had, or thought they had, 
other grievances to complain of ; and it is 
not improbable tliat the spirit of dis- 
content had been promoted among them 
by secret agents of the crafty Burmese, or 
01 others of our enemies. In the month 
of October, when the men were ordered 
to appear upon parade in marching-order, 
they appeared without their knapsacks, 
and openly manifested their coutempt of 
order and their mutinous spirit. Their 
commanding officer, Colonel Cartwright, 
ordered the men back to tlieir quarters, 
and hurried to consult General Dalzell. 
General Dah||^^^hasteucd down to Cal- 
entta to coutffiHme commander^in-chief. 

* DeiNMitions tdlTen by John Crawfurd, Ksq., 
M R«ngo0u, in H. H. Wildou’a * Documents illus* 
trative of the Burmese War/ 


On his return. General Dalzell ordered a 
parade for the next day. The men ap- 
peared, but were more mutinous than 
ever, committing acts of violence, and 
utterly disregarding the voice of their 
officers and their non-commissioiicd offi- 
cers, who all remained steady to their 
tluty. In the ensuing niglii the mutineers 
slept upon their arms, appointing guards, 
picquets, patroles, &c. 'I'his brought Sir 
Edward Paget up from Calcutta. Find- 
ing tliat the two other native regiments at 
Barrackpoor were suspected of being in- 
fected, Sir Edward called up two British 
regiments of the king’s service (the 1st 
Royals, and the 47tli), a battery of light 
artillery, and piirt of the governor-ge- 
neral’s body-guard. ’J’lie mutinous native 
47th fell in on the parade-ground, but 
refused to obey orders, and turned a deaf 
ear to the explanations and the promises 
of pardon that wci*c offered to them. This 
left Sir Edward Paget nothing to do but 
to order a round of grape-shot to be fired 
at them. Almost at the first discharge 
the fellows broke and fled in all directions, 
throwing away their arras and accoutre- 
ments. Only a few were killed, but a 
good many were taken prisoners, brought 
Ibrthwith to trial by court-martial, and 
condemned to death. The number of 
executions was, however, but small, the 
far greater part of the mutineers having 
their sentence commuted to imprisonment 
and hard labour in irons. The regiment 
was disbanded, and its name erased from 
the list of the army. The mutiny spread 
no further. 

In the early part of the year 182r), 
when but little progress had lieen made 
in ^he Burmese war, and when much 
exaggerated reports were circulating ali^ 
through India of tlic difficulties, the 
checks, and reverses that Sir Archibald 
Campbell was encountering, the attention 
of Lord Amherst was demanded by cer- 
tain proceedings at Bhurtpoor, which did 
not terminate without causing great ex- 
citement and some alarm. On the 26th 
of February (1825), tlie Rajah of Bhurt- 
poor, the ally of the Company, died, 
leaving his son, Bulwunt Sing, a boy of 
tender years, to succeed him. Knowing 
that the succession to tlie musnud could 
not fail of being disputed, the deceased 
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Kajah, our ally, had implored the pro- 
tectiou of General Sir David Ochterlony 
for his young son ; and Sir David had 
acknowledged the Iwy’s right to the mus- 
nud, and had pledged his word to support 
him. The Kajah was scarcely cold when 
Doorjun Sal, cousin to Bulwunt Sing, 
having gained over part of theBhurtpoor 
troops, murdered the uncle and guardian 
of tlic young nabob, and seized the person 
of the helpless boy. Sir David Ochterlony, 
who was at Delhi as commander of the 
forces ajid political resident, forthwith as- 
sembled troops and a battering-train, and 
put them in motion for Bhurtpoor, issuing 
at the same time a proclamation to the Jaut 
population of the Bhurtpoor country, in 
which he called upon them to rise in de- 
fence of their lawful rajah, and told them 
that the British troops were advancing to 
rescue Bulwunt Sing. Doorjun Sal now 
pretended that he had never had any 
intention of usurping the inusnud or 
injuring his young cousin ; that he had 
only taken him out of the hands of his 
maternal uncle, and dispatched that re- 
lative Ix'cause he was a bad guardian 
and a minister odious to the Jaut jieople. 
It is not likely that these reju esentations 
should have had much weight with the 
governor-general ; but it is not unlikely 
that hi.s lordship, seeing the unexpected 
duration and the great difficulty of the 
Bunnese war, was dcsiroii.s of finish- 
ing that conflict before entering upon 
another. T.(Ord Amherst and the Supreme 
Council disapproved of all that Sir David 
Ochterlony had done, and sent him pe- 
remptory oi-ders to recall the troops that 
were marching upon Bhurtpoor, Sir 
David, who was very severely rated in 
various dispatches and orders of the 
supreme government for having gone so 
far in defence of tlie legitimate rights of 
the minor Bulwunt Sing, was also com- 
manded to recall his proclamation to the 
Jauts, and to tell them that an inquiry 
would be instituted by the British govern- 
ment into the transactions which had 
^ken place in Bhurtpoor. Before these 
imperative instructions reached Delhi, 
Ochterlony had received a mission from 
Doorjun Sal, and had told the vakeels 
that their master must come to the British 
camp with the infant rajah in his hand, 


and there deliver the boy up to tlie care 
of the British r<‘sident, and pledge him- 
self to he faiihful and obedient. A very 
curious and in part perplexing corre- 
spondence took place between the su- 
preme government and Sir David, be- 
tween Sir David and Doorjun Sal, and 
between that chief and the supremo go- 
vernment. It was clearly manifested 
that Lord Amherst and the council 
wished to avoid any final arrangement 
of the Bhurtpoor question, and preferred 
putting up with temporary inconvenience 
and even tcinj)orary disgrace to the nish- 
iiig into a new campaign at an unpro- 
pitious season of the >ear, and at a time 
when so large a portion of the attention 
and resources of government were de- 
manded by the war on the Trawaddi. 
The veteran Ochterlony was too brave a 
soldier to be startled by the strength of 
Bhurtpoor or by any other obsUicle, and 
much too high-minded a man to undo 
what he had conseientiously done, or 
willingly to abandon the hoy after pro- 
mising his dying father that he would 
protect him. Sir David tendered his re- 
signation as resident at Delhi, declaring 
that he should be guilty of falsehood if he 
acknowledged any conviction of having 
acted incorrectly or with impropriety. 
He added — and we cannot but re-echo the 
feeling — that every moment’s delay in 
settling the question was submission to 
disgrace. In a later communication the 
veteran said — “ 1 have ever considered 
that the hour of necessity or the call of 
honour fixed the time of military opera- 
tions. It was on this principle that, in 
my ^outh, we kept the field for three 
years against Hyder, knowing no repose 
hut ill the rains, when tlie country was 
equally impassable to the enemy and to 
us. It was on this principle that Lord 
J^ake took tlie field in tlie height of the 
rains of 1803, and remained during all 
the hot winds of 1 804 under canvas in the 
hottest country in Hindustan. Accord- 
ing to tlie new doctrine, the resentment 
of ail insult and the punishment of crime 
are to be suspended from March to No- 
vember In many cases vengeance, 
though delayed, would not be less severe 
or less exemplary ; but there are others, 
and particularly those where the eyes and 
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minds of men have been strongly and 
earnestly directed, wlierc the general 
effort is lessened or lost hy the least 
delay, quite independent of the considera- 
tion of adording time to strengthen that 
which WHS weak, and thereby adding to 
the difficulties and obstacles always op- 
posed to attacks, and particnlarly to siege 
operations.”* Sir David further repre- 
sented that Calcutta was not exactly the 
place to form the best judgment about 
tliese matters, or about the injury oiir 
reputation would sustain in the eyes of 
the natives of India by equivocation and 
delay. “ And,” said he, “ it might have 
been conjectured that, with Jiftj} years' 
experience, 1 wa.s not a very inadequate 
judge of the general imprecision delay 
would cause, and how far it was wise, 
politic, or imperative to remove certain 
levalcnt opinions. As a soldier, too, 
might have received credit for so much 
common sense and discretion at? would 
enable me to appreciate whether my 
means were equal to the end (the siege of 
Mhurtpoor), providetl my hopes w'ore dis- 
appointed Jis a politician in producing 
buch apprehensions as of themselves would 
prevent an appeal to arms, with an equal 
degree of eclat and honour almost as 
would have resulted from the capture of 
theplace.”f Lord Amherst accepted the 
tendered resignation. Sir David Ochtcr- 
lony retired to Mernt, with a mortified 
and wounded spirit, and there he died 
very .soon after. The conqueror of the 
Gorkhas, the man who remedied the 
blunders of others in the Nepiiul war, tlie 
veteran who had served the Company for 
half a century, was honoured hy the high 
functionaries at Calcutta with minute 
guns and a complimentary general order, 
loud sounding, but in part, at least, ridi- 
culous ; yet we cannot help thinking that 
the veteran was rather luihandsoraely 
treated, and that the causes of his retire- 
ment were improperly and unfairly staled 
by the supreme government to the Court 
of Directors.^; 


• Letter from Sir David Ochterlony to Secre- 
tary to Supiemc Oovernment. 11th of May, 1825, 
iis quoted by Eduaid Tliorntou, E:iq., History 
of the British Empire in India, 
t Id. id. 

$ In the General Order issued at Calcutta, 


Yet, after all, the Calcutta government 
were compelled to resort to the measiife.s 
which Ochterlony had recommended, and 
to undertake the siege of Bhurtpoor be- 
fore the war on the Irawaddi could Ixj 
terminated. Doorjun Sal quarrelled with 
his own brother, who had hitherto acted 
in concert with him. brother, after 

an unsuccessful attempt to make himself 
master of Bhurtpoor, raised an iiidepen- 
dent standard in the fortress of Deeg, 
subjected or plundered all the neighbour- 
ing country, and invited adventurers of 
all kinds to join in and share his fortunes. 
Doorjun Sai’s troops were defeated in a 
battle near Deeg; the Company's fron- 
tiers were thrown into a ferment. Many 
of the Company’s subjects took up arms, 
some to join one, and some the other of 
the two contending brothers; anarchy 
was threatening to return to the regions 
from which she had been expelled hy the 
Marquess of Hastings’s suecessful wars 
against the Mahrattas and the Pindarrees. 
And all the while the usurper was 
strengthening the always formidable for- 
tress of Bhurtpoor, and the native princes 
most inimical to the English were incul- 
cating the belief that that place could 
never be taken, and that the Jauts were 
destined to be the rally ing-point of India.* 

orders of knighthood :ire described being “the 
dearest object ot a sohliei’s .ambition.” We would 
not uudeir.ite the value nl such ilUtinctions; but 
God forbid that the Ihitish oflicer should ever con- 
sider them in this light ^ 

The go^einor-gencriil in council said of Sir 
David, “ that his .adv.inced age and cuntinii.-illy 
increasing indrinitics rendered his retirement 
from the .ictne and lahnriuns emnluymcnt which 
he h.id so Ion;' filled with the highest distinction, 
a measure no les-> desirable on the public accontit 
than necessary jfor his own personal relief and 

•y had 
ipjiear 

tiiai .311 sytMii (lu-.iuL-ii uiii age or infirmity, 
or ever thought of rosigiiing until called upon to 
do what i.is coU'clpnre and sense of honour and 
sense of the public inteie^t condemned. He wa-s 
in hi9 t',8th year ; but it does not appear that, pre- 
viously to his disagreement with the supreme go- 
veinment, he w'a^ considered by any pne as an 
infirm old man inc.ipalile of doing Inisinoss. 

* Bhurtpoor was the only fortress and the 
.fauts the only people in India that boasted they 
had never been sutidued either by the Mogul 
emperors or the Knglish. 

“ Tho Jauts," adds Bishop Helier, “ arc th« 
finest people in bodily advantages and apparent 
martial spirit whom 1 have seen in India, and 
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Three members of the Supreme Council, 
Ml*. Fendall, Mr. Harrington, and Sir 
Edward Paget, earnestly recommended 
an actiiie and an immediate interference; 
but Lord Amhei-st still recommended 
<leliiy. At last, however, the governor- 
general yielded to the arguments con- 
tained in an admirable state-paj^er drawn 
up by Sir Charles Metcalfe, who was re- 
moved from the court of the Ni/am to 
succeed Sir David Uchterlony as resident 
at Delhi. And, on the 1 8th of September, 
just two months and three days after the 
death of Sir David (wdiich death we 
tirndy believe to have been basteu(‘d by 
the opposite deteirninationh the governor- 
general determined to suppoi t the minor 
Hulwunt Sing, and to send a llritisli army 
to reduce Hhurt])oor, and put an end to 
disturbances which threatened to produce 
a general commotion and to revolutitmize 
the whole of 1 Ji)per India. It was not, how- 
ever, until the lOih of December, 182.5, 
that the new coiiinuinder-in-chief, (ieneral 
Lord Combermerc, wdio had gained such 
high distinction under the Duke of W'el- 
lington in the Peninsular War as Sir 
Stapleton Cotton,* sat dow^ji before 
Bhurtpoor with an army of upwards of 
20, 00b men and a liidd of more than a 
hundred pieces of artillery. '^J'he .laiils 
had cut the end)ankmeiit of a lake, hoping 
to fill the broad and deep ditch, as they 
had done in 180.0, at the time of Lord 
flake’s siege ; but our troops arrived be- 
fore much water had flowed into the ditch. 


their country one of the most fertile and best ciil- 
♦ iN.-iled. H.ivin" once beiilen otV Lord Lake fioni 
their city, they have ever since not only ret'.inled 
themselves as invincible, but have been so 
esteemed by the {'leater ])iirt of the Mahrattas, 
Itajpoots, &c., who have always lield up tlieir 
example as the rallying-point and main en- 
couragement to resistance, insomuch th.it even 
when I was passing tliroiif'h Malwali, ‘ fjallanfee- 
sliows,’ like those earned about by the Savoy arils, 
were exhibited at Oio fans and in the tovvns of 
that wild district, wliicli displayed, union j; other 
patriotic and popular scenes, the red-coats driven 
l ack in dismay from the ramp.irts, .md the vic- 
torious .Tauts pursuing them sabie m hand.” — 
Letter to ft, J. fFiifiii.t Umtun, Kstj. 

Situated as we were in India, it was worth u 
war to put down that ('allantee-shovv. 

• Lord Com be rim* 10 had ijiiite recently suc- 
ceeded Sir Edward I’af/et .is commander in duet 
in India. He was biother to Sir Willoiiyhby 
Cotton, who was at this time engaged in the 
liuriut-’BC war. 


and instantly made themselves masters orf 
the einbaiikmeiit and repaired llie breach. 
When liis hattering-traiii was nearly 
ready and his bomb.s in tlieir places, Lord 
Combermere, anxious to save tlie women 
and children, sent a letter to Doorjun 
Sal, requesting him to send them all out 
of the fort, and promising them a safe- 
conduct through the British camp. His 
lordship allowed the garrison four-and- 
twenty hours for this purpose. Having 
received an e^asive answer from the 
usurper, his lordship again sent to him, 
allowing liiin a further extension of the 
time for twelve hours. I'he humane 
otter was not accepted, and therefore, on 
the next day, the 2.‘h-d of December, the 
besiegers, under a heavy fire of the gar- 
rison, completed their first parallel ; and 
on the morning of the 24th two heavy 
batteries opened upon the town. Other 
batteries opened in tjnick succession, and 
during the rest of the montli of December 
axast quantity of powder and ball were 
throwm away. Scare(dy a roof in the 
town was left uninjured, but neither 
cannon-shot nor shells could make any 
impression on a tough mud wall from 50 
to bO feet thick. On the evening of the 
bth of January, our, engineers began to 
do w hat they ought to have done a fort- 
night earlier— they commenced a mine 
in the scarp of the ditch on the northern 
face of the work. This Jiiine was .sprung 
before it was .suffieiently advanced to have 
any material effect upon the wall. In 
making a second attempt our inincrs were 
countermined by the garrison. The gal- 
lery of this mine was siibsequently blown 
up, it being discovered tha< the enemy 
were keeping watch in it. It is very evi- 
dent that our Indian armies were not yet 
sullieicntly provided with sappers and 
miners and with other bodies of men 
properly trained to siege-work ; and with- 
out these men the science and skill of our 
engineer and artillery officers could not 
have fair play, any more than they had 
had in the sieges undertaken during the 
Mahratta and Piiidarrec w^ar. A sliot 
fired by the enemy set fire to one of our 
tumbrils, and 20, UOO lbs. weight of gun- 
powder Mew up. On the 14th, another 
mine, under one of tlu* bastions of Bhurt- 
poor, was exploded too' precipitately, and 
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thus did little more than make a great 
smoke and a loud noise. Two more 
mines were immediately driven into the 
same work, and these being s])nmg on the 
16th, so far succeeded that, with the aid of 
another day’s battering, the breach was 
reported to be practicable. On the 17th 
a mighty mine was dug and crammed 
with powder under another angle of 
the works; and the following day was 
fixed for the storm. Early in the morn- 
ing of tlie 18th our storm iug-parties 
estal)lished themselves in the advanced 
trenches. 3'lie left breach, or that which 
was already practicable, was to be mounted 
by the brigade of General Nicolls, headed 
by liis Majesty’s .59th regiment; the 
broach on the right was to be mounted by 
General Keynell’s brigade, headed by Ins 
Majesty’s 14th regiment: the explosion 
of the mine under the nortli-east bastion 
was to be the signal for the attack. With 
the single exception, we believe, of the 
tremendous explosion ’ made under the 
superintendence of General Pasley for 
clearing the obstnictions to the line of the 
Dover railway and opening the road to 
the Shakspere Cliff, no mine can bear 
comparison with this mine under the 
north-etist angle of Bhurtpoor. It is la- 
mentable to add that the construction of 
this Bhurtpoor mine was far from being 
so perfect as the explosion it made was 
terrible and sublime. At eight o’clock 
in the morning the match was applied to 
the train, and with terrific elfect: the 
whole of the salient angle and part of the 
stone cavalier behind it were lifted into 
the air, which for some minutes was as 
dark and black as tlie darkest night ; all 
the garrison there were blown to the winds 
or buried under tlie ruins. The breach 
was made, and more than breach enough, 
but, owing to the defective construction of 
the mine, many of the ejected stones and 
masses of earth fell upon the head of our 
column of attack, killing a uimiber of 
men and severely wounding three officers. 
The stones fell so thickly about Jxird 
Combermere himself, tliat Brigadier- 
General MacCombe was knocked down by 
his side, and two sepoys were killed on 
the spot within a few feet of his lordship. 
The troops, however, rushed on to the 
assault with admirable spirit and in good 


order, ascended the breaches, and cleared 
them ill the teeth of a very determined 
opposition. On the left, where the ascent 
was steep and difficult, our gnenadiers 
moved up slowly and resolutely, without 
stopping to draw a trigger in return for 
the volleys of remd shot, grape, and 
musketry which were liTv^d upon them. 
Within two hours all tlie r.-mparts and 
the command of the gates of the citadel 
were in the possession of the besiegers, 
and early in the afternoon the citadel sur- 
rendered. Brigadicr-tiencral Sleigh, who 
commanded the cavalry, had taken ex- 
cellent measures outside to prevent the 
escape of Doorjun Sal; and when that 
chief with 160 eliosen liorsc attempted to 
force a passage, he was made prisoner by 
the 8th regiment of light horse. One of 
his wives and two of his sons wore taken 
witli him. They were all sent prisoners 
to Allahabad, to be supported by tlie 
Company. Our entire loss during the 
siege and storming amounted to 61 Eu- 
ropeans and 42 natives killed, and 283 
Europeans and 183 natives wounded. 
The loss of the garrison was estimated at 
4000 men, mostly killed, and for the 
most part killed by the awful explosion 
of the last mine. That explosion alone 
bad demolished a capital part of the works 
of this far-famed fortr(*ss, which had been 
doubly considered as impregnable by the 
natives since the long and ruinous siege 
of 1805. After the ammunition, arms, 
stores, &c. had been removed to places 
of safety, the principal bastions, curtains, 
and other important parts of the fortifica- 
tion were l)lown into the air. “ The Bas- 
tion of Victory,” built, as the .Jauts had 
boasted, with the bones and blood of the 
Britisli soldiers who fell in the assaults 
under Lord I.akc, was now laid low, and 
among its destroyers were some of those 
very soldiers who, twenty years before, 
‘\had been pennitted to fly from its eter- 
nal walls.” It was left to the monsoon 
rains to complete the ruin of Bhurtpoor. 
Deeg, Biaua, Kama, and all the other 
fortresses within the Bliurtpoor Kajah’s 
dominions surrendered immediately, and 
were occupied by British garrisons ; the 
inhabitants returned quietly to their 
homes, and the young Kajali was rein- 
stated under the protection of the Britisli 
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government. Lord Combermerc broke 
up his camp «n the 20tli of February, and 
returned to Calcutta. Thanks were voted 
by parliavncnt and by the Company ; and 
the prize-money, granted to the Company 
by the king, was ordered by the Court of 
Directors to be distributed among the 
army. 

The attention of all India was fixed on 
the siege of llhurtpoor, on the issue of 
which, far more than on anything which 
might happen in the Bunnese empire, Uie 
renown of the Britisli arms and the per- 
manency of the British empire in Asia 
were felt to depend. Our officers rejoiced 
at the oi)portimity offered for effacing the 
very injurious impression which had l)een 
made hy J^ord Lake’s failure ; yet they 
admitted tliat should our army fail again, 
few events would go so near to fulfil the 
shout of a mol) which had ])een heard in 
the streets of Delhi a few montlis before: 
— “The rule of the Company is at an 
end r’ All the surrounding principlities 
wpre in a ferment, aud most of them 
would have been up iii arms if Lord Com- 
bermere had not succeeded or had not 
been rapid in his achievement. “ Should 
he fail,” wrote Bishop Hebcr, “ it is uii- 
liappily but too true, that all northern and 
western India, every man who owns a 
sword, and can buy or steal a horse, from 
the Sutledge to the Nerbudda, will be up 
against us, less from disliking us than in 
the hope of booty. And, still more un- 
fortunately, it is not easy to say where 
another army can be found to meet them, 
now that Bombay is fully occupied on the 
side of Sinde ;* and the strength of British 
India is in Ava.”t But Lord Comber- 

* Tlie Amet*rs of Sinde wore a^ain becoming 
very troublesome During the lliirraesc war, 
and just before the siege of Bliurtpoor, they in- 
vaded Cutch, thiowingeveiything into confusion 
there, and menacing the teintoncs of the Giii- 
cowar .uid the Bomlwy proHideney. Hishop 
Hober thougiit that these incursions were mainly 
produced by the drought, famine, and universal 
distress then prevailing in the alvia>s tiiibuleiit 
country of Sinde; but it appears to be proved 
pretty satisfactorily that some of the A meets were 
excited b>*the usurper of Hhurtpoor and by the 
court of Ava as well. See the depositions ot 
Missionary Judsun, and Aglia Mub,imed,lhe mei- 
chant of Ispahan, in 'Documents Illustrative of 
the Burmese War,* by II il. Wilson, Esip 

t Letter to Richard Hebcr, Esrp 


mere’s rapid triumph completely de- 
stroyed tlie prestige of the Jauts, over- 
awed all the native chiefs, checked the 
disposition to revolt, and completely con- 
firmed the supremacy of Britain over the 
whole of India. The fall of Bliurtpoor 
moreover carried dismay or discourage- 
ment to the court of Ava, and to many 
coimti’ies beyond the limits of India. 

In the course of the following year 
Lord Amherst proceeded to the upper 
provinces. During liis stay at Delhi, a 
final settlement took place of the relations 
in which the British government in India 
and the poor descendant of the Great 
Moguls stood towards each other. An 
end was now put to that prejudicial fiction 
— highly prejudicial to the English, and 
of no benefit to the King of Delhi or to 
any other party — that our governor-ge- 
neral was but the vassal of the Mogul 
Shah. Our sovereignty was now' openly 
asserted, and an end was thus put to many 
causes of emliarrassment and of false or 
anomalous iiositions. There was no lustre 
to be gained from borrowing the name or 
authority of so discredited a prince, and 
one so weak in intellect as the Shah, who 
gladly re, signed a sliadowy suzerainty for 
the sake of a little more hard cash.^ It 
is said that some of the Mogul family 
mourned over the loss of their nominal 
greatness, buf the people evidently cared 
notone straw about the change, wliich|was 
at most a change in phraseologies. The 
Duke of Wellington had sidd of the 
people of India long before this — “They 
are the only pliilosophcrs about their go- 
vernors that ever I met with, if indif- 
ference constitute that character.” 

Having returned to Calcutta, Lord 
Amherst resigned the provisional goveni- 
meiits into the liands of W. B. Bay ley, 
Esq., and embarked for h’ngland at tlie 
close of the month of March, lti27. His 
lordship, as well as the directors at home, 
had been sufiieiently anxious for peace, 
yet nearly the whole of his administration 
had been occupied by wars. This was 
unavoidable, but the Burmese war might 
have been lietter managed. During a 
good part of this administration the army 
of India was kept up to the stupendous 
amount of an eliective force of 274,000 
men ! 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

ADMINISTRATION OF LOUD WILLIAM BENTINCK. 


The melancholy death of I--ortl Castle- 
roagh, by bringing Mr. (’aiming into 
power at lioine, hjnl led to his resignation 
of tlie office of Covcrnor-general of India 
just as ho was on the point of sailing for 
the East. 'J’hc somcMdiat unfortunate 
ex-governor of Madras, Ixird William 
)Jentinck, then took the nimsual step of 
ottering liiinself as a caiulidate for the 
govemor-generalship, Avhich an unfore- 
seen catastrophe had induced Mr. (banning 
to give up; hut his lordship was still 
rather unpopular in Leadeiiliall-stroet, 
and he was not as yet backed in JIowii- 
ing-strect; and Lord Amherst was sent 
out Between that appointment in 1822 
and the resignation of T^ord Amherst in 
1827, great political changes had taken 
place at home, and Mr. (’aiming, by a 
partial coalition with the Whigs, had 
reached the uneasy seat of premier. To 
Mr. Cianniiig the support of the great 
Whig families was now altogether indis- 
pensable, and tlierefore it was that he 
supported Txird William Bentinek, who 
once more offered liimself as a candidate 
for the governor- g<!neralship. Five years 
could have changed nothing cither in the 
character or capacity of a man of Lord 
William’s age, or in the conduct and cha- 
racter of his Madras administration, whicli 
had been so severely censured by the 
Company ; yet, nevertheless, tlie Court of 
Directors now readily gratified the long 
and ardent wish of Ids lordship’s heart, 
and, yielding to Mr. Canning’s very short 
prevalency, tliey uominateil Lord William 
Bentinek in the month of July, 1827. 
llis lordship was scarcely sworn in ere 
Mr. Canning's numerous vexations in 
parliament and his rapidly declining 
health seemed to threaten a dissolution of 
the ministry, or the mortal dissolution 
of that eloquent and accomplished states- 


man or, as happened, both these events. 
Mr. Canning died on the 8th of August ; 
the mixed (Joderich ministry which fol- 
lowed was broken iij) in less than six 
months; and in January, 182S, four days 
before the rc-asscmbling of parliament, 
the Duke of Wellington’s ministry was 
formed. Lord William Bentinek had 
not yet sailed for the East. Itwasex- 
pc^*tcd by many that his appointment 
would now be annulled in order to make 
room for a nobleman of the Tory party, 
or, as Lord Minto expressed it, for a per- 
son in the entire confidence of govern- 
ment. But the Duke of Wellington did 
not advise the sovereign to (‘xercise his 
revoking power; and in February, 1828, 
a few days after the accession of the new 
ministry, lAird William Bentinek, who 
had been kept so long in a state of doubt 
and suspense, took his departure for 
Bengal, llis lordship landed at Calcutta 
on the 4th of July, when Mr. Bayley’s 
provisional antliority ceased. 

The Bunnese and Bhurtpoor wars had 
added more tlian i;3,()(J0,()0()Z. sterling to 
the registered debt of India. Upon his 
lordship was tlierefore imposed the gene- 
rally unpopular duty of carrying into 
effect measures of economy, retrench- 
ment, and reduction. His instructions to 
this end were earnest and imperative. 
The reductions which Lord Amherst had 
commenced in the army were now conti- 
nued with great alacrity; and a system 
of economy was introduced into various 
departments of the government, not much 
to the satisfaction of those who had pro- 
fited by the former state of things. Mur- 
murs were heal'd from all sides — a dislike, 
whicli seemed to be almost universal, w’as 
expressed ; but his lordship pleaded his 
imperative instructious aud orders from 
home, and consoled himself with the 
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conviction that he was doing his duty. 
“Aruf tliis conviction,” said he, “as I 
know from dreadfully dear-bought expe- 
rience, is the only consolation that denes 
all contingencies.” Several governors- 
general had been instructed by the Court 
of Directors to abolish sundry allowances 
made to the army under the name of 
batta, hall-batta, &c. ; but for fourteen 
years and more they had all shrunk from 
the odium and perhaps the danger at- 
tendant on this al)olition. But Lord 
William resolved to obey his orders, and 
most of these allowances were abolished 
almost as soon as his lordship reached 
Bengal, much more to the dissatisfaction 
of the army than to the real benefit of the 
Company. The rupees saved were not 
worth the good spirit which was sacrificed, 
and which some men think has not yet 
been perfectly recovered. The conduct 
of his lordship was disapproved by two 
of the members of the Supreme Coun- 
cil, by Sir C'harles T. Metcalfe and 
W. B. Bayley, Esq., both men of ability 
and of great experience in India, and 
both of opinion that the Company and 
the British empire in India were not to be 
served or saved by means of petty .«javiiigs. 
To Ijord Combermere, the coinmaiuler- 
in-chief, this and other changes were so 
distasteful, that bis lordship resigned and 
came home. The chief command of our 
Anglo-Indian forces afterwards devolved 
upon Major-Ceueral Sir EdM ard Barnes, 
who had proved himself to be an admi- 
rable soldier in Spain, in the south of 
France, and on the field of Waterloo, and 
an enlightened and excellent governor in 
the island of Ceylon ; but in 1833, when 
Sir Edward resigned, and when the Whig 
government of Earl Grey seemed to be 
limily established, Lord William Ben- 
tinck, who had been but an unlucky 
general on the eastern coast of Spain, 
added the functions of commander-in- 
chief to those of governor-general. His 
authority could not reach to the king’s 
troops, but his lordship abolished flogging 
in tlie native part of the army, by a gene- 
ral order. This, however, he did not do 
until the very eve of his departure for 
ICurope. Doubts are entertained even by ' 
those who are no advocates for corporal 
pimishmcnt, and who reprobate the excess 
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to which those punishments were once 
carried, whether the entire mass of the 
Indian army, European as well as native, 
has not been seriously injured by this 
regulation. The sepoy cares very little 
for confinement or the other punishments 
W'hicli have been substituted for the lush ; 
and the British soldier feels himvself 
doubly degraded by Uie lash, when he 
sees that while he is exposed to it the 
black soldier is not to be touched by it. 
The frequent acts of indiscipline wliich 
have broken out of late years among the 
sepoys — not without creating a painful 
alarm in England as well as in India — 
have been in good part atti’ibnted to 
this reform of Lord '^^"illiam Jk*iitinck — 
a reform which other men (^entirely, M e 
believe, of his lordship's own political 
party) have held up to the admiration of 
the world not only as one of the most 
humane, but also as one of thcMisest of 
measures. 

The extremes of liberalism and the 
extremes of despotism often meet — the 
reformer that is eager and impatient in 
his vocation frequently adopts proceed- 
ings M'hich look wonderfully like those 
of a jealous and absolute tyrant. In the 
civil service, every suj)erior officer, court, 
or board was directed to report periodi- 
cally on the character and conduct of 
every covenanted servant employed in a 
snbordiiiate capacitj. The late king of 
Naples, Francis 1., a prince with whom, 
at one period of his life (in Sicily ), T.ord 
William was well acquainted, i.s.^iied a 
.similar mandate, liis princijial anxiety 
being to know from the head.s of depart- 
ments M’hethcr all tli(>ir cleiks went 
regularly to mass and confession. Lord 
William Bentinck’s anxiety was to im- 
prove the morals of the civil service, and 
provide for the advancement of merit ! 
But such a .system M^as Ibreign to bmglish 
habits. Mas odious to ICnglish natures — 
and long may it be so ! — it could not be 
carried into execution, it fell to the 
ground, it was soon abolished altogether. 

Happily for his fame there M'ere other, 
nobler, and more enduring changes effected 
under this administration. From the 
time of Warren Hastings every governor- 
general, in common with eyer}^ man pos- 
sessing an English heart in India, had 
• z 
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deplored the revolting practices, the ob- 
scenity, and the cruelty appertaining to 
the corrupted and corrupting religion of 
the llindius ; and if our men in authority 
had soinowliat overrated tlie difficulty of 
abolishing these practices, and had ap- 
proached them with a timid hand, through 
Jlie persuasion that any bolder attempt 
would lead to insurrection, universal re- 
bellion, and carnage, in the course of half 
a century various experiments had been 
tried, and a good deal had been done, by 
slow degrees, towards a universal refor- 
mation. Lord Teigmnoutli, who was 
deeply impressed with religious feelings, 
had done much ; and tlie Marijacss Wel- 
lesley, who came after him— and because 
he did come after him— was enabled to 
do a good deal more. We repeat viiir 
own intimate conviction that if very much 
had been attempted at oiieo, the experi- 
ment would have failed. T^ord William 
lleiitiuck could do more than the Mar- 
quess W’’ellcsley had done, because lie 
eame a quarter of a century after that 
illustrioiLS man. The manpiess had pul 
down the horrible annual sacrifices of 
liumau life which had been celebrated 
for many ages on the Sagor Island ; and 
lie liad laid down the principle that all 
Mich superstitious enormities were to he 
gradually and cautiously, yet resolutely 
ehcclied.* The Suttee {Sati, from the 
Sanscrit i^at^ gfioil), or the act of sclf- 
unmolation by Hindu widows, is described 
hy Greek writers of the age of Alexander 
the Great, and it was in all probability 
an ancient custom in their time. Diodo- 
rus relates an instance of a Suttee which 
occurred in the army of Kmnenes up- 
wards of three hundred years before the 
Cliristian era ; and he ascribes the zeal 
f()r this kind of sclf-sacrifice, in most 
instances, to the infamy which attached 
to those widows who refused to conform 
to the cu‘‘tom, or to burn themselves with 
the bodies of their deceased liushaiids. 
This is also the view taken of the custom 
hy our missionaries ; but Mr. Mount- 
stiiarL Klpliinstoiie lias observed, in the 
tirst volume of his admirable ‘ History of 
India,* that if the motive were one of fo 
general an influence the practice would 
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scarcely be so rare.* In modern times 
at least it has been exceedingly rare. In 


* It Ii.'ts been thnuKht not improbalile that the 
(loetriiuiaftr:insnii^'iution,i'cnor:illy])i‘]il tltroiif'h- 
out India, may ha\e had some influence in the es- 
tablishment of llie Suttee. A widow , by buruin;; 
liciself with liie eorp^'* of her huslwnd, was s.iul 
to be immediately released from further mii;iatiuu 
and enter at once on the enju] meiits ol lieaven, 
to whicii. by this act, siie woidu .i.'o entitle her 
deceased husband. lu the most iiiieient code of 
Harm the pi-icUce is not even alluded to. Many 
later, but siill .‘ineient Hindu authorities recom- 
mend the practice, but by no means eominaud it. 
Aceoid.njj to a Hiimmaiy of the law anil custom 
qt Iliiidii ca.ste9, compiled by the late Arthur 
Steele, Esq , and printed at Bombay in 182/. 
by tinier ol the K‘>'veriioi, the Hon. Mountstiiart 
Klphiiistone, the most viituous mode lor a woman 
to become a Suttee is to die ol afllietion and jjuet 
oil the death of her husband — not to burn heiself 
with his l»ody or lo bury herself alive. 

It has been supposed that tlicie is a ennnexiou 
between ihe vvoi.slii|» of the goddess Kali and the 
practieeof the bill uiiiK Suttee, ol wliieli no mention 
la made in the most ant ient of the lluulu holy 
books; and it has been observed that these Sut- 
tees were most frequent in the disliielof Calcutta, 
wheio tlie noiship of Kali is nioie eommon than 
ill any otiicr pait of India. Doctor Marshman, 
Ihe learned Baptist missionary, assu'tied more 
liomcly and soidid reasons lor Ihe prevalence of 
the custom ; and lie is likely to be .is near to the 
Iruth as those vwio have speculated at out trans- 
mi;(iation, the goildess Kali, Ac. He told Pi.shoji 
Heber that extr.ivdffanee .uid poverty made many 
families anxious to ;;et nd, by any means, of the 
necessity of supporuo" their motheis or the 
widows of tlieir lelations. He llioiiifht that 
anolliei fieqiunit cause was the jealousy of old 
men, who, huvin;j maiiied yonriff wivi*s, stiH 
rlmi;; to tlicir exclusive jiossessioii even in de.ith, 
and lelt iii|unctionH either with their wives them- 
selves to make the burnt ollcl in;^, or with their 
heirs to u I t'e them to it. Doctor Marshnum was 
stron^ilyot opinion that the iiraetiee niiylit be 
foibidden in Beiii,'nl, wheie it was of iu(4»i fre- 
quent oceiiireiice, without exeitin;' any seiuuis 
iiiiirniiiis. The women, he was cotivineed, would 
lip all loud m lli'Mr piaises of such a measure. 
The lii.ihiniiis, he said, had no loimer the 

{ lower and popiil.irity which they hud when 
le lir.st lememhered Imli.i ; and amon^ the laity, 
luaii} powerful and wealthy peisons piibliely 
.^•^....-^sed their unieemeiit with Ramohnn Boy lu 
lepiobatin;' the eustoni. Mome of tlie members 
ol land .Amheist's government, however, thought 
diilereutly. They conceived that the likeliest 
method to make the custom more popular titan 
It wa.s, would be to foibid it and nia ke it a point of 
honour wiih tlie natives.— Hthcry Induin 
Journal. l*€nv^ Cyclopa’dui, mticle Suttae. Jti- 
thuT Stfclct Rumman/ oj the Jmws and Custims 
of Hmdu Casus. 'J'his last-named amiable 
and ucctunplished man letiiiued from Bombay to 
Europe with his patron and friend Mr. Elphin- 
stoiie in 1828. He was about returnin*; to India 
when, in tlie summer of 1829, he paid a visit to 
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Upper India, ^where the holiest of the 
cities’of the Hindus abound, the practice 
is by no means common. Bishop licber 
found it Common nowhere except in 
BengJ’l and some parts of Baliar. In the 
year 1821, during the administration of 
the Marquess of Hastings, a bold blow 
was aiiue4 at the custom, by arresting a 
man who had assisted at a suttee, and by 
trying him for murder before an English 
court of justice. In 182fi, during the 
adniinistratioa of Lord Amherst, and 
nearly two years before Lord William 
Bentinck arrived at Calcutta, tlie evil 
practice was seriously circumscribed by 
legal enactments ; the government de- 
clared the burning of a widow without 
the body of the deceased husband to be 
illegal ; and all persons, whctlier relations 
or otliers, aiding or abetting in such an 
act, eitlier before or alter the death of 
the husband, were to be committed for 
trial at the circuit courts, to be made 
liable to the punishments inflicted for 
murder and homicide. Even !)efore this 
time no woman was supposed to he burned 
without her own wish dtily certified to a 
magistrate. And now the burning of a 
widow was declared to be illegal under 
various circumstances. In fact, only 
those suttees were to be considered law- 
ful where the widow appeared in court, 
and solicited permi.ssion in person from 
the magistrate. At the same time all the 
property, real and personal, in actual 
possc.s&ion of the deceased husband and 
widow who performed suttee (even though 
under the sanction of the proper autho- 
rities), was declared to be forfeited to 
government. Moreover, it was declared 
that no person shouhl be eligible to any 
office or employment whatsoever under 
government, in whose family a suttee 
should take place from this time forward. 
All this legislation, which was quietly 
submitted to, and was productive of the 
desired effect, really left Lord William 

dome friends in Ireland, and drowiu'd \^hilc 
it) a little liver, scuicely more than a 
brook. We knew him well, nnd still lameut liis 
loss. Young, active, enthusiastic lu the pursuit of 
Knowledge, and imbued with the soundest and 
best principle*, he hide fair to he one of the 
foremost men in the indiun seiAice— a service 
which requires eminent men as much as ever it 
did. 


Bentinck veiT^ little to do, and rendered 
the execution of that little a safe and 
easy task. It is absolute nonsense and 
something worse to overlook everything 
that was done by his predecessors, and to 
attribute to liis lordship the sole merit of 
putting down the suttees. On the 14th 
of December, 1829, Lord William Ken- 
tiiick as governor-general, and Lord 
Combermere, W. B. Bay ley; Esq., and 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, as members of 
the Supreme Council of (’’alcutta, passed 
a regulation declaring the practice of 
suttee, or burning or burying alive the 
widows of Hindus, with or without the 
bodies of their deceased husbands, to be 
abominable, illegal, and punishable by 
the criminal courts. We believe that 
lx*tween the year 1826, or the time when 
Lord Amherst’s regidations were passed, 
and the end of 1829, liardly any suttees 
had been known to occur in Ileiigal. 

If some of the Hindus feebly com- 
plained of infractions of their ancient 
ritt*.s and usages, and petitioneJ for a 
continuance of the enviable privilege of 
burning widows (especially old ones), 
other Hindus expre.ssed their deep sense 
of gratitude to Lord William Bentinck 
for completing a good work. Wo irri- 
tated Hindu superstition or bigotry caused 
any danger or commotion ; but, at the 
end of 1881, disturbances were created in 
the Baraset district in the neighbourhood 
of Calcutta by a body of fanatical and 
fantastical Mohammedans, under a leader 
called Tittoo Mecr, who had been a 
wrestler, or a Sudra Decoit or river rob- 
ber. These fellows, who.se fury was 
directed not so much against the British 
government as against the Hindus, mur- 
dered a Brahmin, seized and killed a 
Brahmini bull or cow, sprinKLd the 
blood over the walls of a Hindu temple, 
and hung up the carcass in fiont of that 
building, to the inconceivable horror of 
all the Hindu part of the population. 
Their only quarrel with the agents of’ 
government was about a tax or fine put 
upon their beards, in consequence of pre- 
vious misconduct. After defoatirig with 
some loss a small Kody of police-officers 
and Calcutta militia, they were attacked, 
in the month of November, by a more 
adequate force sent by the govertiment. 
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Tittoo Meer and TjO of his followers were 
killed, and aou of tlietn vrere taken pri- 
soners. 

Lord William llentinck made the tour 
of the upper provinces. At ihixar the 
Rajah Gopaul Sing presented an address, 
thanking his lordship for having abolished 
suttee. Quitting Simla in the month of 
October, 1831, his lordship proceeded to 
the territories of the protected Seiks, and 
halted at Ruper, a town situated on the 
banks of the Sutlcdge, just where that 
river quits the mountains and enters the 
plains of Hindustan. Here he was met 
by that powerful Seik ruler, the IMaha 
Rajali Kuiijeet Sing, the lord and lion of 
Lahore, who made professions of tlie 
warmest friendship, having tlien a fresh 
and lively recollection of the great English 
dray-horse and tlie other presents which 
Lielit. Ihirnes had carried to him a short 
time before. Thegov(*rnor-gcncral had seen 
this very adventurous and self-confident 
young ollicer (Bui'nc^) during his recent 
stay at Simla ; and this ill-omened meet- 
ing contribnteil not a little to those fright- 
ful catastrophes in Afghanistan wifh 
which the name of Buvnes must be in- 
separably connected. Buriieshad ascended 
the Indus from its mouth, between Culch 
and Sinde, as far as Lahore, and thought 
he had ascertainetl that for the extent 
of a thousand miles, from the sea to 
Jinrijeet Sing’s capital, there might be 
an uninterruiited navigation; and that 
by the agency of steam that famed river 
might be made a valuable commercial 
highway : j/" the fierce Ameers of Sinde, 
w'ho exercised dominion or perpetuated 
an anarchy along its banks, could he 
reclaimed from their habits ; and (/' the 
countries to which the Indus afforded 
access could speedily hecoiiie (what they 
certainly had not been for many ages) the 
homes of a numerous, indiistnous, agri- 
cultural population, with wants to be 
supplied by European indu.stry and in- 
genuity, and with the means in their 
liands of furnishing w hat Europeans want. 
The high road of trade lay across the 
Indus, and not up that river. Lieutenant 
liurnes, however, proud of the novel 
voyage he had made, seemed to think tliat 
liuu’oly by sending a few steam-boats up 
the river, or framing a treaty or two with 


the beggarly barbarians dwelling on the 
banks, a great and profitable trade might 
be created forthwith, and that, rather than 
lose this chance, the Indian government 
ought to incur almost any expense or 
risk. And, far beyond the Indus and 
the Punjab, or the regions watered by the 
five rivers, in the country of the pastoral 
and warlike Afghans, ami farther still in 
the wilds and deserts which i'e between 
India and the Caspian Sea, Lieutenant 
Burncs had built up sundry little visions, 
besides the bright, innocent, and laudable 
one of making large additions to our 
geographical knowledge. His design, lie 
says, received the most liberal eneourage- 
nuMit from the governor-general, Lord 
William Bentinck — his lordship being of 
opinion that a knowledge of tlie general 
condition of the countries through which 
he meant to travel w'ould he useful to the 
British government, indepnidcnt (f other 
advautnyes which nnyhl he expected from 
such a jounipt/* Encouraged and aiiled 
in various wjii^s by his lordsJiip, Bunies, 
with a small party, descended the Sut- 
ledge, crossed the Hyphasi.s, near to the 
spot where Lord I.ake had encamped, 
and where Alexander the Great was sup- 
posed to have halted; and then went on 
liy the town of Peshawer, and the pass 
of Luta-Bnnd, to the city of Cabul, where 
l)o.st Mohanied Khan then reigned almost 
without a competitor. ’I’his Dost JMo- 
liamed, whom it was afterwards Humes’s 
destiny to assist in deposing, leceivcd 
him with mucli friendship and hospitality ; 
and it was during his stay at Cahul, and 
his travels through the lestof Afghaniston, 
that our country man contracted his very 
unsound notions as to the facility of mana- 
ging the Afghans, and establhliing inti- 
mate connexions in their country. They 
were fierce, treaelieroiis, sanguinary, and 
pas.'iionately attached to their rude, half- 
savage independence : all this Biirncs saw 
and allowed ; yet, nevertheless, he 
thought that to an adroit, knowing, clever 
person, like himself, it would be as easy 
to manage tho.se precious mountain-chiefs, 
as to amuse and manage so many children. 

• Lifutenint -Moxandcr Uuruos. F K.S., K:c., 
l*i«fa<*e to '^^a^el3 iu Uokliuia, 3 vols. 8vo., 
London, 1834. 
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l^Iontuiuinj? hijs journey, and traversing 
mountains, rivers, and deserts, and going 
through Kiz-Koodiik, Kurshee, Bokhara, 
iShunik'S ?ind Astrabafl, Biirnes safely 
readied Teheran, the capital of Persia ; 
and as he and his small party had suc- 
ceeded— hy means of the friendly assis- 
tance of the different rulers of the coun- 
tries through which they passed, and 
hy attaching themselves to different ca- 
ravans — in crossing the hungry deserts 
of Tartary, and in overcoming other 
obstacles, he concluded that a Bussian 
or a Uusso-Persiari army, strong enough 
to contend witli the British for the do- 
minion of India, and vutli all the at- 
tirail of artillery, stores, ^c., might 
overcome those diflieulties likew'ise ; 
and might, possibly, by moving in the 
direction ojiposite to that which he to«)k, 
reach and go through tlie mountain-passes 
of Afghanistan, cross the Punjab and the 
Sutlcdge, and deploy in the plains of 
Hindustani Burnes did not create this 
bugbear — it existed long before he left 
school OP put on tlie toga virilis ; but 
he assuredly fed and crammed it until 
it became bigger and more terrible than 
it had been before; and hence, in good 
part, the tears of many hundreds of affec- 
tionate hearts, the destruction of many 
thousands of British and native troops, 
and the anguish of every Englishman ca- 
pable of feeling the disgrace of his 
country’s arms. The idle fear of a Russian 
invasion of India had been ably and re- 
peatedly exposed ; and, neither as a rapid 
talker, nor as a half-informed, self- 
sufficient writer, had Burnes done or said 
anything to entitle his opinions to be con- 
sidered as oracles by cool and well- 
informed men. This was felt and ex- 
pressed by not a few in 1834, when that 
unfortunate officer was lionizing in 
I^ondon — not without betraying that 
conceit and svffisance which led mainly, 
though not entirely (for others were far 
more culpable than he in the execution 
of our political and military measures), 
to "the deplorable and humiliating reverses 
and massacres of 1841 -2. Unhappily such 
opinions were not entertained by those 
who governed India ; and Burnes, who 
would have been an active, an intelligent, 
and a valuable servant of the Company, 


if kept in his proper sidicrc, succeeded 
in convincing those high functionaries 
that he was a great statesman. 

In conformity with the opinions ex- 
pressed to him at Simla by Burnes, liord 
William Bentinck dispatched Colonel 
Pottiiiger, in the character of envoy from 
the supreme government, to effect a treaty 
with the Ameers of Siiide — another easily- 
to-be-mauaged set of men, according to 
our sanguine explorer of the Indus. These 
Ameers, who were only a little less law- 
less and rapacious than the Piiidarree 
chiefs of former days, gladly accepted 
the presents and promises that were oflered 
them, and concluded with PottiiigCi cer- 
tain agreements for allowing the Indus to 
be opened and navigated by our trading- 
vesstds — whose trade was to be found 
hereafter. Thus were we brought into 
correspondence and a sort of connexion 
w ith the Ameers of Sinde. The ininicdiate 
consequence was a great jealousy and 
alarm on the part of that older ally, 
Runjeet Sing, the Lion of Lahore. His 
higliiiess was for the prestmt qui(*ted by 
another British ambassador. Captain 
Wade, who repaired to Lahore, under 
the orders of the governor-general, to 
remove all unfavourable impressions. 
Runjeet Sing even engaged to adhere to 
the agreements which had been made 
iKitween the Sinde Ameers and Colonel 
Potti tiger, and to co-operate zealously 
in opening to trade the other rivers of tlie 
Punjab. But it ought to have been easy 
to perceive, even at this early period, that 
tliere was no dependence to be put cither 
upon the Idon of Lahore or iq)Oii the 
Ameers of Sinde ; and that nothing but 
war, conquests, and a strong and per- 
manent military occupation, could mve 
us what wx‘ wanted on the Indus, and in 
the Punjab. 

After his return from his tour in the 
upper provinces to Calcutta, the governor- 
general, whose intentions and instructions 
continued to be of the most pacific kind, 
and whose treasury, in spite of every 
reduction ard saving, continued to be at 
a very low ebb, found himself under the 
necessity of equipping an armament and 
undertaking a war against the Rajah of 
Coorg, the brother and successor of that 
faithful ally who had rendered such valu- 
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able services to the British during the last 
war against Tippoo Siiltaun, and the siege 
of Seringapatain.* That chief had died 
in 1808, leaving his dominions by will 
to his daTighter, Dewa Amajee, then a 
child, to the prejudice of his brother, 
Linga Rajah, and contrary to the ancient 
usages of Coorg, where, it was said, no 
female had ever held the reins of sove- 
reignty; although in the contiguous and 
ancient Hindu principality of Bednore, 
a female sovereign, or Rannce, had aWiays 
ruled, in preference to a male prince. 
The infant princess, Dewa Amajet*, was, 
however, placed on the throne of Coorg. 
In 1810, during the administration of 
Lord Minto, the Bengal government re- 
ceived a communication from Linga Rajah, 
the young Rannee’s uncle, stating that she 
had voluntarily abdicated in favour of 
the said uncle, Linga Rajah. By order 
of I.K)rd Minto, measures were talccn to 
investigate the whole business. The re- 
signation of a little girl could not he con- 
sidered as entitled to much attention ; but 
at the same time the British government 
could not be considered as bound to sup- 
port a mere testamentary device of the 
deceased Rajah, or to uphold an order of 
succession said to be hostile to the laws, 
prejudices, and wishes of the Coorg 
people. The result of the investigation 
proved favourable to the claims of Linga 
Rajah ; and the inhabitants being strongly 
inclined to the establishment of his pre- 
tensions, tliesc were ac<iuicsced in by the 
Bengal presidency, and a dispatch an- 
nounced to the Rajah the determination of 
the British govermnent to recognise his 
title to the sovereignty. Some large sums 
of money, vested by the late Rajah in the 
Bombay and Madras funds, were secured 
to the young Rannce, her little sisters, 
and some other members of the family, 
by the care of the British government. f 
Dewa Amajee, in process of time, was 
married to a Coorg chieftain, named 
Chinnah Buswa. She had grown up a 
beautiful woman — at least she appears to 
have been considered as beautiful by the 
Coorgs, and the black Nairs, and by her 
own uncle. Towards the end of 1832 


^ * See ante, iip. 47, 48. 
t Walter Hamilton. 


she and her husband fled from Coorg into 
Mysore, to seek the protection of the 
British resident, Mr. Ciissamajor. The^ 
alleged that the uncle had attempted to vi- 
olate his niece — but, perhaps, he had only 
attempted to violate her money-chests. 
His character, lie w ever, was notoriously 
depraved, and his govei nraent had been 
a foul and cruel one. Our incredulity is 
excited when we are told that Jiis mi- 
serable little potentate — whose subjects for 
the most part lived in woods and forests, 
like the Vedas, or wild men of (Ceylon, 
and whose dominions contained only one 
or two places'‘that could, by any courtesy 
of language, be called towns — entertained 
the idea of pursuing his niece and her 
husband into the British territories, and 
was actually beginning to raise an anny 
for that purpose. Yet if the Rajah were 
mad (and the whole tenor of his conduct 
renders such a suspicion far from impro- 
bable) be might have been contemplat- 
ing and doing all that was said of him. 
Mr. Cnssamajor was instructed in Janu- 
ary, 1833, to repair to Mcrcara, the so- 
called capital of Coorg, to seek a personal 
interview with the Rajah, and to endeavour 
to bring him to reason. On his return 
from this not very pleasant mission, Mr. 
Cassainajor reported that the Rajah’s reign 
was a complete reign of terror; that his 
subjects were barbarously oppressed, and 
often savagely butchered ; that he was 
notoriously disaffected to the Company, 
and in correspondence and league with 
some of the Company's turbulent subjects 
on the frontiers of Mysore. Shortly 
afterwards, the Polygar of Terrikerry, 
who had rebelled against the Rajah of 
Mysore — that is to say, against the Com- 
pany — fled witlj his family into Coorg, 
and was tliere said to be received with 
great honour. When Mr. Cassamajor 
•allet upon the Rajah to give up this trou- 
blesome polygar, the Rajah replied by 
calling upon our resident to give up Dewa 
Amajee and her husband, and by com- 
plaining, in no veiy respectful language, 
of the refuge given by the English to the 
fugitives from his territories. Some 
disturbances broke out, and some robberies * 
were committed near the frontiers of the 
two countries : all this induced Sir Fre- 
derick Adam, now governor of Madras, to. 
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dispntch another envoy to the Coorg Kajah. 
In the month \)f September, Mr. Groime 
quitted the coast, and proceeded towards 
the wooda and jungles of Coorg. He 
wa.s the bearer of a letter from the go- 
vernor-general, who was now hastening to 
Madras, and who announced to tlie Rajah 
his intention of proceeding to Mysore, for 
the purjx)se of conferring with his high- 
ness, and settling every point in dispute. 
The perverse Rajah returned no answer 
to his lordship’s letter, and forcibly de- 
tained the agent of Mr. Gra‘me who 
presented it. On arriving at Madras Lord 
William wrote another letter, which was 
treated with no more respect. Lord 
William went to Ilangalore, expecting to 
find an answer there; but none came. 
His lordship’s next message was delivered 
by the convincing mouths of muskets. 
On the 6th of April, 1834, the miserable 
little capital of Coorg surrendered to a 
small column under the command of Bri- 
gadier Lindsay, and the Rajah delivered 
himself up on the lOth. He had not 
sliown the mercy for which lie now im- 
plored — the most atrocious murders had 
been perpetrated under his orders — not 
one member of the family, save himself, 
had been left alive. His dewan, or chief 
minister, who was reported to have urged 
him on in his mad career, was found in 
the jungle, hanging on a tree ; hut whether 
he had hanged himself voluntarily, or the 
Ihijah had hanged him — whether he had 
fallen a victim to the vengeance of some 
Coorg chief, or the universal rage of 
the people, could not be ascertained, and 
did not excite much inquiry. All the 
Coorg territories were assumed by the 
Company, and placed under direct 13ritish 
rule, conformably with a minute drawn 
up by Lord William Bentinck, at Banga- 
lore, in the month of March. 

His lordship, whose health w'as failing, 
resigned the governor-generalship, and 
quitted Calcutta in March, 1835. Pre- 
viously to his departure, he received se- 
veral addresses expressed in warm and 
grateful langua^. The mercantile com- 
munity declared that his lordship's object 
had b^n the general improvement of the 
country, the moral ana social advancx;- 
ment of its vast aud varied population, 
aud th^development of its commercial 


and agricultural resources. They ob- 
ser\'^ed that his lordship’s administration 
had necessarily been of a character widely 
different from those of his immediate pre- 
decessors. Theirs were days of war and 
diplomacy and profuse expenditure: to 
his lordship had fallen the more painful 
task of repairing the deep w'ounds inflicted 
in the public finances, of contending with 
an alarming deficit, and of enforcing the 
remedy of severe economy and retrench- 
ment. This course was now as necessary 
as the opj)osite one liad been in the days 
of Lord Amherst and the Marquess .of 
Hastings. Some millions may have been 
spent through mismanagement and blun- 
ders ; but if the Maliratta and Pindarrec 
league had not l)een broken, and if the 
Nepaulese and the Burmese had not been 
chastised and thrown back from the Com- 
pany’s exposed frontiers, Lord William 
Bentinck, on arriving in India, would 
have l)een compelled to enter upon a 
scries of w^ars which would have left a 
far greater deficit than that wliich he 
found ; for Mahrattas, Pindarrees, Ne- 
paulese, Burmese, together with all the 
turbulent wasteful tribes and communi- 
ties dwelling in Central India, must all 
have gained strength with time, and thus 
have become the more difficult to subdue, 
while the wasted territories of the Com- 
pany aud its allies must have crippled 
our government, and have left it the less 
able to prosecute hostilities on so exten- 
sive a scale. The native population of 
Calcutta, meeting at the Hindu College, 
declared that his lordship had done every- 
thing kind for them ; and that his only 
act of unkindness was parting from them. 
They expressed their veneration for hLs 
lordship’s person and character, and their 
gratitude for the enlarged spirit of justice 
and benevolence with which the natives 
of India had been treated under his ad- 
ministration. At a public meeting at the 
Town-hall a resolution was passed, re- 
questing his lordship to permit his statue 
to be erected in some conspicuous part of 
Calcutta, the statue to be of bronze, and 
equestrian, and to be executed by Chan- 
trey. The Court of Directors treated 
him in a manner very different from that 
in which they had behaved on recalling 
him from the governorship of Madras. 
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They had resolved “ that this Court 
deeply lament that the statt* of Lord Wil- 
liam Hentinck’s health should be such as 
to deprive the Company of his most va- 
luable services ; and this Court deem it 
proper to record, on tlie occasion of his 
lor(Lshii)’s resignation of the office of go- 
vernor-general, their high sense of the 


distinguished ability, energy, zeal, and 
integrity with which his Itfrdship has dis- 
charged the arduous duties of his exalted 
station.” His lordship arrivod safely at 
Portsmouth on the 14th of .Tuly, 1835, 
but he did not long survive his return to 
England. 
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It was felt very generally, even at the 
lime of passing it, tliat the act of 
which made tlie first great inroad on the 
Company's exclusive commercial privi- 
leges, would be but the introduction to far 
more extensive changes in the Company's 
charter. From the year 1813 down to 
1833, when the India trade was entirely 
thrown open, tJie advocate for free trade 
never rested, and there was a succession 
of enactments and regulations all sub- 
versive of the old monopoly. By the 
act of 1813, (or act 53 George III.,) 
power had been reserved to parliament to 
make furtlier regulations for the direct 
and circuitous trade with places within 
the limits of the Company’s charter. In 
virtue of this reservation, the Circuitous 
Trade Act was passed in 1814; and the 
Malta and Gibraltar Trade Act was passed 
in 1817. In 1820 committees of parlia- 
ment were nominated to inquire into the 
foreign trade of the nation and to deli- 
berate on the means of extending it. 
Among other branches of trade, that with 
India and China claimed a large portion 
of the attention of these committees. In 
both houses of parliament and in the 
country at large tlie notion had long pre- 
vailed that the monopoly the P3ast India 
Company had of the trade of China was 
injurious to the interests of commerce in 
general. But many who entertained this 
notion felt at the same time that it would 
be difficult for any body of men less 
organized and experienced than the Com- 
pany to carry on a trade with so strange 
a people as the Chinese, without being 
constantly involved in quarrels. In May, 
1820, Mr. Canning, then president of the 
Board of Control, pressed on the attention 
of the Court of Directors the expediency 
of establishing an entrepot in the Eastern . 
Archipelago, where British ships might j 


take in tea for foreign Europe ; and he 
pointed out the expediency of the Com- 
pany's allotting a portion of their tonnage 
to China to the free use of the British 
public. The Court of Directoi s alleged 
that without the monopoly of the China 
trade they could neither preseiwe their 
territories in India nor pay tlieir divi- 
dends in England — that in fact the China 
trade was the main prop of the Company's 
financial system. They declined being 
parties to any change in the China trade, 
and expressed a hope, or rather a wish, 
that it might be left as regulated by the 
act of 1 8 1 3. The committee of the Com- 
mons, in tlieir report of July, 1821, stated 
that they could not concur in all the ap- 
prehensions entertained by the Company 
of the consequences of even a partial re- 
laxation of their monopoly; but at the 
same time they acknowledged that the 
Chinese monopoly was of tlie utmost im- 
portance to tlie prosperity of the (com- 
pany and of all connected with it. It 
was, however, unavoidable that some con- 
cessions should he made to the loud de- 
mands of free trade and political eco- 
nomy ; and in the course of the year 1821 
Briti.sh ships were permitted to carry on 
trade between all parts within the limits 
of the charter, and all ports, whether in 
Europe or elsewhere, belonging to coun- 
tries in amity with Great Britain. The 
Company also consented to relinquish the 
restriction as to the tonnage of ships en- 
gaging in the India trade. From this 
time down to 1827 no legislative altera-r 
tions were made; but tlie subjects of 
India and China trade were several times 
brought IxTbre parliament,' and a warm 
discussion upon them was kept up by 
means of reviews, magazines, pamphlets, 
and newspapers. In May, 1827, shortly 
after Mr. Camiing had been gazetted as 
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first lord of the treasury and cliancellor 
of the exchequer, Mr. Whitmore moved 
in the Commons for the appointment of a 
select committee to inquire into the trade 
between Great Britain and the East. Mr. 
Whitmore did not liesitate to recommend 
the entire dissolution of the China mo- 
nopoly.” Mr. Canning was to a great 
extent a free trader; a large section of 
his present supporters were declared an- 
tagonists to monoi)olies and restrictions of 
all kinds; and Mr. Iluskisson, his co- 
lonial secretary, was a leader and oracle 
of the free traders and political econo- 
mists; nevertheless Mr. Whitmore’s mo- 
tion was opj)osed on tlie ground that the 
proper time was approaching for recon- 
sidering the whole of tlie Company’s 
charter and system of trade. ]SIr. Can- 
ning died in the month of August ; the 
Goderich administration fell to pieces in 
a very few months ; Mr. Iluskisson and 
his friends of the free-trade school re- 
signed; and in January, 1828, the Duke 
of Wcllijigton became prime minister. 
In May, 1829, Mr. Huskisson presented 
a strong petition from the merchants of 
Liverpool, praying for the removal of all 
restrictions on the trade with India and 
China. He said it was humiliating to 
our pride and good sense that English 
ships should be excluded from traffic with 
the great and populous Chinese ICrnpire, 
and that the East India Company should 
be allowed to monopolize the whole of 
that traffic. These sentiments were loudly 
re-echoed by a great portion of the house 
and by wliat seemed a majority of the 
public out of doors. Two days after this, 
Mr. Whitmore returned to the assault, 
reprobating the monopoly and insisting 
upon the necessity of a searching inquiry 
by parliament The motion for a com- 
mittee was, however, withdrawn at the 
instance of ministers, who urged its post- 
ponement until proper notice should have 
been given to the Company. But at the 
same time ministers spoke as if the last 
hour of monopoly was fast approaching. 
In the month of February, 1830, Lord 
Ellenborough moved for the appointment 
of a select committee of the House of 
Lords to inquire into the present state of 
the affairs of the East India Company, 
and the trade between Great Britain, the 


Plast Indies, and China. His lordship 
said that the Company hall afforded all 
the aid in their power to increase the 
facilities given to the external und inter- 
nal trade of India; that the most im- 
portant questions for parliament now to 
decide were — 1 . Whether it would be pos- 
sible to conduct the government of India 
directly or indirectly without the assist- 
ance of the Company? 2. Whether the 
assistance of the Company should he 
afforded in the manner in which it Imd 
hitherto been afforded, or in some other 
way? On the same day Mr. Secretary 
Peel moved in the Commons for a com- 
mittee for the same purpose, stating that 
he proposed its appointment with the 
plain and honest view of having a full 
and unreserved investigation of the affairs 
of the Company, and not for the purpose 
of ratifying any charter or engagement 
previously existing between the govern- 
ment and the (Company.* (’ommittees 
were appointed by both houses. Their 
reports were unfavourable to the Com- 
pany, whose evidence had been taken. 

The death of George IV., on the 
2r)th of June, 1830, led to the prorogation 
of parliament on the 23rd of July, and 
to its dissolution on the day following. 
Ill the month of October, about a fortnight 
before the assembling of the new parlia- 
ment of King William IV., the chairman 
and deputy-chairman of the Company 
had an interview at Apsley House with 
the Duke of Wellington and Lord Ellcn- 
borough. Ilis grace stated, that as the 
period had arrived for giving notice to 
the Company that their exclusive trade 
privileges would terminate in 1834, the 
government wished to ascertain what the 
views and intentions of the Company 
would be, in the event of its being con- 


* No such ongafToment on the part of govern- 
ment )idd ever existed. But in a letter from 
Loid Ellcnburough to Sir John Malcolm, his 
lold^.hip ^as supposed to have written that 
government was prepared toreneiv the Company’s 
charter. Mr G. Hankes declared in the House 
that ilie word was or ought to have been review, 
and not renew. It appears to be quite certain 
that the Company never exj>cctcd their Charter 
would be renewed without immense changes 
being made in it. Right or wrong, their argu- 
ments had all been overruled ; and the free-tr^e 
current had set in so strong that no ministry 
could long have stood against it. 
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sidered expedient that the Court of Direc- 
tors 'should cdntinue to exercise functions 
similar to those now intrusted to them in 
the government of India, hut the Company 
no longer to possess the monopoly of the 
China, trade. The chairman, Mr. Astell 
said that the Company would not be in- 
disposed to continue their services to the 
public, pi’ovided the requisite means were 
ensured to them for administering the 
government consistently with thejr own 
character, and for the benefit of this 
country and of India; that financially 
speaking there was a large annual deficit, 
which was met principally through the 
profits of the (Company’s trade with Cliina; 
that under the existing system the Itidian 
territory had access to all the commcrnnl 
capital of the Company, which assistance 
the Company had been willing to afford, 
so long as their trade*had yielded a divi- 
dend of ten and a half per cent. ; and 
finally that, under any contemplated 
change, the Court of Directors must feel 
it to b(i their first duty to secure the in- 
terests and i)ro])erty of their constituents, 
who could not be expected to consent that 
any portion of their capital should remain 
exposed to hazard, without ainjde guaran- 
tee and security. The Duke of Welling- 
ton and Lord Ellenborough considered 
that the proprietors of East India stock 
had full security for their capital, and for 
their dividends, at the present mte, in the 
commercial assets, and in the fixed pro- 
perty in India, which might be judged to 
belong to the Company in its commercial 
capacity. The chairs laid tlie propositions 
before a secret committee of corre- 
spondence, who, in a few days, recorded 
a minute, declaring that they had no 
objection to an early consideration of the 
general question ; but tliat they had not 
anticipated l>eiiig called upon, within 
fourteen days of the meeting of parlia- 
ment, to deliver an opinion upon the plan 
of ministers. The new parliament met 
on the 26th’ of October; on the 15th of 
November the ministry was broken up, 
and on the 22nd Earl Grey was gazett^ 
as prime minister. The Right Hon. Charles 
Grant (now Lord Gleneig) succeeded 
Lord Ellenborough as head of the Hoard 
of Control. This gentleman and his family 
had been closely connected with the Com- 


pany, and had owed much of their for- 
tune and illustration to the Indian service; 
but these considerations did not prevent 
the newly-appointed president to the 
Hoard of Control from going along with 
his official colleagues. Under any govenx- 
rnent tliat it was possible to form, a 
sweeping change in the Company’s char- 
ter was inevitable; but the Whig minis- 
try of Earl Grey, perhaps, proceeded 
with more rapidity, and paiil less atten- 
tion to the representations of the Com- 
pany, than the Duke of Wellington’s 
cabinet would have done. Possibly the 
Whigs could not help this ; for they came 
into power as reformers (and they could 
have obtained power in no other charac- 
ter), and they were bound by their previous 
aiul long-standing declaratinns to carry 
out, without loss of time, such ii multipli- 
city of reforms or changes as had never 
been carried before, (except by the Long 
Parliament in the time of the ("ommon- 
wealth,) in half a century. Even if the 
amount of ability, integrity, and good 
intention had been tenfold what it was, 
it would hardly have been i)o,ssil)le for 
the ministry to do all this work well. 

Mr. Grant, as president of the Hoard 
of Control, moved on the 4th of February, 
1831, for the re-appointment of the com- 
mittee on East India affairs. This com- 
mittee, however, was scarcely appointed 
ere parliament was dissolved. The new 
parliament assembled on the 1 4th of 
June; and, losing no time, Mr. Grant, 
on the 28tli, moved agiiin for the renewal 
of the committee. This M'^as re:i<lily 
voted. In the course of the debate, miuis- 
tere complained tliat the Company had 
not petitioned for a renewal of their 
charter, ’l^'he free-traders wanted the 
trade, but did not want the sovereignty 
of India; and the govcrniiicnt had no 
wish to burden itself with tlie sole ma- 
nagement of our Eastern empire. They 
and the public were, in fact, so intent 
upon the one great tjuestion of commerce, 
that they liardly thought of the political 
government of India at all, at this mo- 
ment. The Court of Directors deemed it 
.he most prudent course to abstain from 
petitioning parliament, and to leave it to 
the Company’s adversaries to make out 
their case tot. The chairs, in a con- 
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fcreiicc witli the president of the Hoard 
of Control, on tlic 7th of July, urged 
the necessity of being put in possession 
of tlie views of his majesty’s government 
at the earliest possible period. In the 
meantime the table of the House of Com- 
mons had been loaded with petitions from 
merchants and others, against the renewal 
of the Company’s charter upon its former 
terms. Much tinm was occupied in de- 
bating wlictlier the Company could not do 
very well with their territorial revenues, 
and without monopolising trade; and 
whether the Company’s accounts, which 
showed how much they depended upon 
the profits of the (’hina trade, were or 
were not correct. Mr. I/angton, a mer- 
chant of Liverpool, decidedly impugned 
the general integrity of the Company’s 
accounts, “’’rhis,” adds an official of the 
Court of Directors, “was, in fact, the 
only remaining point ; and had it been 
proved vulnerable, the public might have 
proposed tludr owm terms, and have 
placed the Omtpany at the entire mercy 
of parliament, without any apparent plea 
of justice to rest upon in support of the 
interests of the proprietors.”* Mr. 
Langton failed in convincing the house 
that he had made out his case. It 
should appear that this gentleman was 
very insufficiently informed as to the very 
complicated and difficult history of Indian 
administration, and as to the various po- 
litical causes which had produced the 
accumulation of political debt. The ses- 
sion terminated on the 20th of October. 
On the 27tli of January, 1832, the presi- 
dent of the Board of Control — still the 
Right lion. Charles Grant— moved for the 
re-appointment of the select committee, 
observing that the previous committee 
had collected a great mass of valuable 
information, but that this information 
had been put together in a confused man- 
ner, while many important points had 
not been touched upon. He said that 
when he proposed the committee, twelve 
months ago, he thought it was not de- 
sirable that the government should take 
any leading part; that at that time, as 
now, there were two parties — one approv- 
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ing the renewal of the compiercial privi- 
leges of the (''ompany, the other disap 
proving of such renewal ; — that he had 
expected that the truth would be elicited 
by each party endeavouring to prove its 
own case ; but that, unfortunately, the 
Court of Directoih had not felt themselves 
called upon to enter into (lie examination 
of the question at all ; and thoL>' wlio were 
opposed to them had been unable to do 
justice to their own case. A general 
committee on the affairs of the Kast India 
Company being appointed, it was divided 
into six sub‘Coinmittecs : — 1. public; 2. 
finance, accounts, and trade ; 3. revenue ; 
4. judicial ; 5. military ; G. political. 
Their labours terminated in August, 1 832, 
when the several reports were all laid be- 
fore the house, and ordered to be printed.* 
On the whole, the reports w ere highly 
honourable to the Company. It was admit- 
ted that the old system, w hich had united 
commerce with government, and allowed 
of the trade-monopoly, had not been im- 
attciulod with advantages; that without 
that system our viist empire in the East 
could not have been created — could never 
have been enlarged, as it had been, during 
seasons of depression and disgrace, and 
bad or weak government at liome ; that 
the finances of India had derived advan- 
tage from their existing connexion with 
the commerce of the Comj)any, through 
the direct application of sui plus commer- 
cial profits, and by the rates of exchange, 
at winch the Board of Control decided 
that the territorial advances from com- 
merce ill England should be repaid to 
commerce in India. But our empire in 
the East was formed, and seemed to be 
so firmly established as to defy every at- 
tack; and our free-traders and political 
economists, again forgetting that we must 


• TI so Reports filled more than 8000 pages 
of cloHP print. These, with the matter previ- 
ously given to parliament, made an aggregate of 
about 14,000 closely printed folio^ngesl 

The Public Report touched upon the impor- 
tant subjects of local (government, law, police, 
patronage, education civil and military, educa- 
tion of natives, lilierty of the press in India, 
settlement of Europeans in the country, &c. 

The Judicial Report sufTicientlv showed in 
what an unsettled state was the administration 
of justice m India half a century after the time 
when Sir Elijah Impey presided over the Su- 
preme Court of Calcutta. 
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have tlie one to secure the other — that 
without our Sovereignty the wealth and 
resources of India would be absorbed in 
a inaelstrtfoni of anarchy — were inces- 
santly declaring that free-trade with India 
and China was worth more than our em- 
pire. Upon better grounds than these 
declamations, a death-blow had been 
given to the spirit of monopoly. No longer 
able to stand aloof, or to decline entering 
into negotiation about the charter with his 
majesty’s government, the C/Ourt of Di- 
rectors sent their chairman and deputy- 
chainnaii to confer with Earl Grey and 
i\Tr. Grant. This interview' was followed 
up by a long correspondence, and an 
interchange of propositions and counter- 
propositions, which must be read lu full 
ill order to be uiidersbxid. The grand 
change proposed by govemnicnt was 
simply this — that the East India Company 
should eeiise to trade, and devote its un- 
divided attention to the arduous duties of 
goviirning, in conjunction with the Board 
of Control, our empire in the East. On 
the l:2tli of Feliruary, 18^33, Mr. Grant, 
in a letter, stated it to he the conviction 
of his majesty’s ministers that, notwith- 
standing past defects and errors, and in 
spite of much remaining imperfection, 
the political administration of India 
through the Company had secured to the 
inliabitants of that country so considiTable 
a measure of the advantages which it was 
the proper object of a government to 
bestow, and had evinced so much suscepti- 
bility of receiving improvement, that 
min iwsters would not be justified in lightly 
projiosing to disturb the system in its 
essential elements. But that, by a careful 
observation of the effects of the blended 
system of trade and government, the 
Company oiiglit, as soon as possible, to 
be released from commercial dealings; 
and that the interests of the nation would 
be best consulted by no longer contiiniing 
the China triwle as an exclusive privilege, 
though ministers would not deny the 
value attached by the Company to the 
China trade, in its having supplied the 
deficiency of revenue, &c. With respect 
to the competency of India to answer all 
the just demands on her exchequer, Mr. 
Grant said that no rational doubt could 
exist. A revenue which had been stca- , 


dily progressing during the last tw enty 
years, which had now reached the aiimial 
amount of 22,0(10, 000/. sterling, and which 
promised still to increase — a territory 
almost unlimited in extent — a soil rich 
and fertile, and suited to every kind of 
produce— great resources not yet explored 
— a people, generally speaking, patient, 
laborious, improving, and evincing both 
the desire and capacity of further im- 
provement; — these, l^Ir. Grant thought, 
were sufficient pledges that our treasury 
in the East, under wise management, 
would be more than adequate to meet the 
current expenditure. It w^as admitted 
that “the projuisitions of his majesty’s 
ministers involved a surrender,” luit then, 
it was said, “ it also involved an ecpii va- 
lent.” I'he Couit of Directors were told, 
that to accept or reject the ])roposition 
rested with the East Imlia t’ompaiiy. 
"I'hey were at the same time iiitbrmed, 
that sliouhl the (\)mpany contemplate 
trading, apart from the acercisc po- 
litical funclLonSy and on a Juatimj of jrce 
compel It i on, such trade, in tlie oi>inion 
of h\s majesty’s ininistcu’s, could not pos- 
sibly be profitable. “ WHiatever may be 
the decision of tlie Company,” added tlie 
president of the Board of Coutrol, “ I 
must repeat that it is not the iiilontion of 
the government to recommend to ])ai'lia- 
meiit the renewal of the Company’s ex- 
clusive privilege of trade with C3iiua. . . 
..lam hound to state frankly, that his 
majesty’s ministers being, on tlie fullest 
consideration, convinced of the justice 
and liberality of the terms now' ollercd, 
w'ill be prepared, in the event of a rejec- 
tion of tlieiii, to propo.se to pai’liament a 
plan for the future government of India 
without the instrumentality of tln^ Com- 
pany.” IMr. Grant concluded by inti- 
mating tliat if no decision was communi- 
cated to him by the 23id of IMarcJi, he 
would feel himself coinpelh‘d to consider 
that the proposal w’as (ffclund. In a sub- 
sequent letter, hovvever, dated the 14 th of 
March, he stated that he had no desire to 
adhere to the period here sjiecilic d as th(‘ 
limit of deliiieration on the subject. The 
Court of Directors, after sundry murmurs, 
contended for a guarantee, or some col- 
hileral security, for the payment of the 
dividends, and ultimately' (if ueces.sary) 
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for the capital, to the holders of Eas' 
India shares. The Duke of Wellington 
and Lord Ellenborough had told th' 
chairman of the (Jourt, in 1830, that th< 
proprietors had full security for thei 
dividends and capital in the commercia 
assets and in the fixed property in India, 
which might be deemed to appertain to 
the Company in its trading capacity. Now 
Mr. Grant assured the Court that his 
majesty’s government was willing ai 
anxious to fortify tlie interests of the 
proprietors by a collateral security, 
in the shape of a sinking fund, 
formed by the investment of a portion of 
the commercial aRsets in the national 
stocks. Mr. Grant proposed, as a sulli- 
cient sum, 1,200,1)00/. He told the Court 
that much time could not be allowed them 
for deliberation — that it wouhl not be in 
the power of ministers to entertain the 
proposal of any additions or modifica- 
tions in the conditions they offered, unless 
the Company first agreed to adopt the plan 
as the government presented it to them. 

Nevertheless the Court asked for fur- 
ther explanations, and demanded that the 
sinking fund, or guarantee fund, should 
boj at least 2,000, ()()()/. sterling. The 
Court of Directors could not give their 
assent to the plan of ministers without 
the sanction of the Court of Proprietors. 
Two or tlwee years earlier such a sanction 
could scarcely have been hoped for. and 
the motion for it would have culled to- 
gether all tlie proprietors that were not 
bed-ridden or out of the country ; but 
now', on (he .‘Ird of May, 1833, it was 
decided in a general Court, by 477 votes, 
against a poor minority of .52, that, pro- 
vided the guarantee fund were raised to 
2,000,000/., and some otlier money con- 
ditions complied with, the plan of minis- 
ters should be accepted, and the Company 
cease to be a trading Company.* On the 
27th of May Mr. Grant expressed the 
satisfaction with which his majesty’s 
government had learned the termination 


* The attendance in this Renernl court wajj 
but thin, if we consider the rnri;:nitude of the 
question. Five hundred and twenty-nine \otc.s 
were Sic.'ircoly a fourth part of the piopnctors, 
and little bevond u third part of the number u ho 
have attended to vote in favour of a candidate 
for ffia diiection. — Auber. 


of the appeal to the ballot ip Leadenjiall- 
.street. He stated it to be the anxious 
wish of ministers to accommodate them- 
selves as far as possible to the Views and 
feelings of the Company, and he agreed 
to increase the guarantee fund to 
2,000,000/. Other minor ^ints were 
yielded as requested by iliC Court of Di- 
rectors or by the general Court. They 
had claimed to have the exercise of the 
same powers as tlie Company now pos- 
ses.sed under their charter. T’o this Mr. 
Grant replied, that his majesty's ministers 
did not contemplate curtailing or impair- 
ing these powers; and that whatever 
changes parliament might, in its wisdom, 
sec fit to adopt, could, ho did not doubt, 
Ikj made without detriment to the siib- 
jjtantial authority of the Coinpuny. The 
Court of Directoi-s had conceived that 
the government, through the Board of 
Control, intended to claim and exercise 
a veto on the recall of governors-general, 
&c. as exercised by the (Jourt of Directors. 
On this point Mr. Grant said, “ If the 
words have been inserted in coibscquence 
'f the hint thrown out in the memorandum 
that the Board should have a veto on the 
recall of goveniors and military com- 
manders in India, I must state that it is 
not the intention of his waje-stfs ministers 
to insist on that swr/f/c.sV/ow.”' Thus the 
power of recall w as left undisturbed in 
the hands of the Directors. The govern- 
ment also agreed that if, at the expiration 
of the fixed tenn of twenty years, or at 
any subsequent period, the Company 
should be deprived of the political go- 
vernment of India, it should have the 
>ption, at three years’ notice, of being 
paid oif at the rate of KJi'Z. for every 
■|/. 5s. of annuity ; and that the proprie- 
ors, whenever paid off, should be cn- 
itled to resume their undoubted right to 
rade, vi^hich was now to be placed in 
ibeyance. The general Court of Proprie- 
tors had suggested that sufficient powers 
honld be reserved to the Company to 
‘heck, si/stcnt <f publicity to both 

louses of parliament f or by some other 
means f any acts of the Board of Control 
hich might appear to the Court of Di- 
•ectors to be unconstitutional — to militate 
igainst the principles of good government 
— to interfere with substantial justice to 
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our allies— or to invalidate or impair the 
security for the dividend. To this sug- 
gestion Mr. Grant answered that “ minis- 
ters saw nn plan which was not, on public 
grounds, liable to grave objection.” The 
Court of Directors, in expressing their 
great satisfaction at the rest of the pro- 
visions, clung to the suggestion of parlia- 
mentary publicity, and now contended 
that the guarantee fund ought to be 
3,000, OtH)/. The Court tliought that the 
measure of publicity could be exercised 
as a rule, if not as a privilege ; and they 
expressed a confident expectation that 
parliament, taking the same view, would 
make suitable provision. The resolution 
of the Court of Directors was adopted by 
the general Court of Proprietors on the 
10th of .June. 

On the 13tli of June Mr. Grant, in 
a committee of the whole house, brought 
before parliament the subject of the 
Company’s charter, and explained the 
changes which wore about to be made in 
it. The whole of the transaction was to 
be entirely free from the finances of this 
country. It was proposed to establish a 
fourth governineiit in the western pro- 
vinces of India; to extend considerably the 
powers of the governor-general ; to ap- 
point a Supreme Council of Legislature, 
with power to make laws and draw up a 
code for India ; to define the jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court (a jurisdiction 
which ]*equired defining half a century 
after Sir Elijah Impey had vacated his 
office) ; to render the presidencies of Ma- 
dras and Pomhay still more suboidiiiatc to 
the governor-general, and to reduce the 
council of those two piesidencies. Mr. 
W. Williams Wynne, who had filled tl»e 
office of president of the Board of Control 
for a longer period than any other party 
living, sharply criticized the mode of 
electing the Directors, and contended that 
the common proprietors of East India 
stock were incompetent to judge of the 
requisite qualifications. The absence of 
responsibility was what he particularly 
objected to throughout the system. He 
also thought that twenty-four Directors 
were too many, and that the number 
ought to be reduced and the responsibility 
augmented. On the 29th of June a 
printed copy of the bill was submitted to 


the Court of Directors. That Court con- 
curred generally, but offered some parti- 
cular objections. They complained that 
the bill ** placed the whole control in the 
supreme government, thereby not only 
interfering with the control exercised by 
the home authorities, but investing the 
governor-general with a sway almost ab- 
solute, and rendering it srarceh/ possible 
always to select a Jit person to be intrusted 
with authority of such magnitude*' 

[The Directors were in the right : it 
should appear that the Pill gave too much 
power to governors-general, or did not 
sufficiently define what that power was ; 
and that in some particulars it is now as 
difficult for a governor-general as it once 
was for a chief-justice to discover the 
proper limits of his authority.] 

T'he Court thought that there was no 
necessity for incurring the charge of a 
fourth presidency ; that the councils of 
Madras and Pom bay ought not to he re- 
duced ; and that it w ould be very unwise 
to deprive the commanders-in-chief of 
the armies of those two presidencies of 
the seats in council which had been usu- 
ally allotted to them. The Court ex- 
pressed tlieir satisfaction that the Bill 
reserved to them the necessary pow'ers 
regarding the laws which the Supreme 
Council might enact affecting the natives, 
and likewise the provincial courts, which 
laws were also to be subject to the king’s 
approbation. 

[These enactments were the more valu- 
able and necessary, as the first individual 
appointed by his majesty’s government to 
be chief member of this Supreme Council 
of legislature, or couiici] of law -givers and 
code-makers, has declared since his return 
from the East that lie is no lawyer — an 
assertion which is said to be corroborated 
by all our Anglo-Indians that have paid 
the least attention to the result of the five 
years of easy and indolent ccditication for 
which the rigid honourable gentleman 
is said to have received 150,000/. of the 
Company ’s money.] 

With refeience to the contemplated 
alteration in the number of the Directors, 
the Court declared that the continuance of 
the number as fixed by previous charters 
was essential to their independence, and 
that a reduction would be au infraction cf 
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the privile/^es Tvliich the proprietors ex- 
ercised, and which his majesty’s govern- 
ment had promised to continue. Upon 
the proposed extension of the ecclesiastical 
establishment for India, which had in- 
creased from 40,000/. to 100,000/. per 
annum, the Court addressed a separate 
letter to the Hoard of Control ; and they 
suggested that as the means of ohtairi- 
iijg instruction in the Oriental languages 
in this country were widely extended, 
and as disadvantages resulted from con- 
fiuing the associations of youth destined 
for the Indian service to companions 
all having the like destination, it was 
both unnecessary and inexpedient any 
longer to maintain the East India Col- 
lege at llaileybiiry. They thought it 
would be better to appoint a test by which 
the qualilications of all parties to be no- 
minated writers in the Company’s service 
should in future be governed. They liad 
not the least doubt that a system of public 
examination, sufficiently high, might he 
provided to secure adequately qualified 
parties.* The Court of Proprietors, look- 

• In of the opinion tii-U the Hast India 

C.ilU*i{e oiii;ht 1 u he aholis<hed, Mr Anher, late 
Biicudary to tlie tlouit of Direi’tois, tlnnks it is 
siiiTicient to (piote the names of llio fullouinjf 
distin>{tnsh('d seivarils of tlie Coinpiuiv, mIio were 
all well Vfiscd in the Oriental lan^iiai{eB, and 
who w'<Mc .ill in the seivicc hefme any Hdi.t 
India t’oliejfi! existed: — Sir Gcorye llarlow', 
tJolonel Kiikpatiick, Mr. Wehhe, the lion. 
Moiirits.tn.iit Kl|)him>tonc, (^)lonel Wilks, Sir 
Thomas Mniiio, Sir Ikiiiy (Jlose, Sir Jolm 
M.ilcolm, (’jpl.iin Sjdeiilum, Mr. Lnnisden, Mr. 
Klpliinstoiie, Mr. Ad.itn, and Sir CIuuIlm Met- 
calfe. Itnl if these truly di.^tin^ui-'lied men .le- 
quired a knowledge of liie Orient.il Inriginiges in 
the eouiitiy witliont .my .\ids fioni ilie Corapuny, 
anil in somee.ises in despite of iuiinerou.,ohstiicles 
and dinieulties, theii case can scnieely lie quoted 
as a reason fordoing without a proper pl.ice ot iri- 
siiiiclioii fill young men destined f.a the Com- 
pany’s sen ice. Kitlici in India or at home some 
such ostaldishraent or estahlishmeiils ought 
surely to e\i . 1 . The laiigu.iges, tio doubt, may be 
ueq lined moie easily and readily in llic country 
than at home; and if the M irque-.s Wellesley's 
lolly plan tor the eollegt: of h’oit Willi.im had 
been c.inied out. the other bnmclies of leaiiiiiig 
might have I'eeu taught .it (.'alcutt i, as well as 
the n.xtue languages. It is to lie dmili'ed, how- 
ever, wliethiT. Ijoth as reginds tlifii o>eiit.i] .lud 
physieal ileielopment, our young nuui luid not 
belter pass .ill tlieir ye.iis ot stiiiiv in their riaii^e 
clim.ite, tluiu in the dolnht.iliug climate ol Ben- 
gal. 

'J'o abolish the I'ast luili.i College in England, 
without iiici'uasiiig the e.<!itabli-hments in India, 


ing at the question, as l^olders of all 
stocks are apt to do, merely with re- 
ference to their own immediate divi- 
dends, vehemently re-echoed *the senti- 
ment of the Court of Directors about 
tlie college; and they even petitioned 
the House of Commons to alter the 
act, to abolish the college, and to 
save their suffering pockets. The acl^ 
however, was not changed in this par- 
ticular, and the East India (kfflege re- 
mains. Some other points of small 
importane.e were modified. On the 23rd 
of July the bill as amended in committee 
having been considered by the Court of 
Directors, they retpiested from the pre- 
sident of the Iloard of Control that suf- 
ficient time might be allowed to enable 
the proprietors to petition ^parliament, 
should they see fit, against parts of the 
Hill. Mr. Grant declined interfering 
with the arrangement which had been 
made for the Hill lieing read a third time 
on the 26th. On tlie morning of tliat day 
the general Court of Proprietors figreed to 
a petition, praying that the .Mouse would 
make provision for reporting differences 
that might arise between the Hoard of 
Control and the Court of Directors to 
parliament, and representing tliat the bill 
as it now stood would place an t'xcess of 
power in the hands of the governor- 
general. They also urged the appoint- 
ment of a lieutenant-governor for the 
western provinces, in li( ii of a fourth pre- 
sidency, and stated that the proposal to vest 
the executive governments of Madras and 
Horn hay in governors without councils 
was open to serious object ions. Hesides 
murmuring again.sl “ the needless charge” 
of Hailey bury College, they expressed 
their dissatisfaction with the propo.sal of 
increasing the ecclesiastical establisli- 

w'uiilu have hern both a peniivious and a dis- 
"ruevlul m'^asiiie Until our uuivelsitu's lie Aery 
uiiitoiialiy chanj'ed, we sop liule piohppft of all 
tlietlripiitiil lan^uaf^ps ri'quirpd lu thpt’ompany’a 
spr\ ice belli" well t.ii]"ht iti them. Ik sides, tliis 
ereat mid wealthy country does not over-alioniid 
111 .*ie.ulpinic.il iniUtiitioiiB or in proiisions f«r 
lenined nr ingenious l.iyineu ; and it assuredly 
coiibtsts witli the di;»intv ol oui Indian empire to 
niaiiitain some siicli evUiblishrnents at home and 
on a lilieiiil scale. If there be need for reform, 
let the Iloiiouraldc Company rcfuirn both Jluiley- 
biii y and Aildibcombc, but let them not aboliah 
eilhei . 
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mentin India.^ In the end the petitioners 
prayed to be heard by counsel at the bar 
of the House in support of this petition. 
A petition* of precisely the same nature 
was presented to the House of Lords 
by the Earl of Shaftsbuiy. This appeal 
to the Commons had little or no effect. 
Various amendments were, however, made 
in the Lords. On the 9th of August, at 
the instance of the Marquess of Lans- 
downe, the fifth, or newly added member 
of the Supreme Council of Calcutta, who 
was to manage the law commission, was 
excluded from sitting or voting, except 
when the Council should be engaged in 
making laws or legislative i*eg illations ; 
thus removing the objection to tliis fifth 
or new member encumbering the Council 
in its cx(‘cutive capacity. 

On the 12th of August the Court of 
Directors came to the following resolu- 
tion : — That the East India Bill, having 
arrived at its last stage in the House of 
Lords, it became their duty to submit to 
their constituents, tlie proprietors, a final 
opinion regarding that bill : — that, al- 
though they were still impressed with 
tlic belief that the cessation of the Com- 
pany's trade would greatly weaken its 
position at home, anti consequently im- 
pair its efficiency in the administration 
of the government in India, .and although 
they regarded with much anxiety the 
increase of powers given by the said bill 
to thl* Board of Commissioners for the 
affairs of India, and greatly regretted that 
parliament had not provided some rule 
of publicity to act as a salutary check 
both upon the said Board of Control and 
the Court of Directors; yet, reviewing 
all the correspondence which had passed 
witli his majesty’s ministers, trusting that 
the extensive powers of the Board would 
be exercised with moderation, and so as 
not to interfere with the independence of 
the Company as a body acting interme- 
diately between the king’s government 
and the government of India (an inde- 
pendence all parties had admitted it to 
be of vital importance to maintain), and 
relying with confidence that parliament 
would interpose for the relief of any 
financial dimculties into which the Com- 
pany might unavoidably be cast through 
the operation of such extensive changes, | 

TOL. II. 


— the CouiJ of Directors felt they could 
not do otherwis<’ than recommend the 
proprietors to defer to the pleasure ex- 
pressed by both Houses of Parliament, 
and to consent to place their right to trade 
for their own profit in abeyance, in order 
that they might continue to exercise tlie 
government of India for the further term 
of twenty years, upon the conditions and 
under the arrangements embodied in the 
same bill. Both the chairman and d^uty- 
chairman* dissented from this resolwtioii. 
William Astell, Esq. and fourteen other 
directors addressed a letter to the pro- 
prietors, stating at greater lengtli the 
grounds upon which they had been in- 
duced to recommend the acceptance of 
the bill. On the Ibth of August the pro- 
prietors assembled in a very thin General 
Court, and resolved by ballot, and by 
1 73 balls or votes against only 04, that 
the bill ought to be acc(‘pted. The bill 
was read a third time in the House of 
Lords on the evening of this same day ; 
and on the 28th of August it became la>\, 
the royal assent being given to it by com- 
mission. The rapidity with which it was 
carried through parliament Avas tliougbt 
as extraordinary as the change whicli if 
effected in the character of the Conipanj 
was extensive. Much of the detail must 
necessarily be suppressed ; but the follow* 
ing is a brief aiialy.‘«is of the princq)al 
clauses of the Act 3 & 4 William 1\\ 
c. 8.J. 

Sect. 1. The government of the Bi itisli 
territories in India is continued in tin* 
hands of the Company until I8r/4. The 
real and personal property of the Com- 
pany to be held iu trust for the crown, 
for the ser\dcc of India. 

2. The privileges and poAvers grunted 
in 1813, and all other enactments con- 
cerning the Company not vepugnunt to 
this new act, are to continue iu force 
until April, 18.'34. 

3. Prom 22nd April, 1834, the China 
and tea trade of the Company to cease, 
and to be opened to all his majesty’s sub- 
jects. 

4. The Company to close its com- 
mercial cciiccrns, anti to sell all its pro- 

• Campbell MujonbiinKs .oid Wilhiim Wj- 
gram, Eoquirpii. 
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pcrty not required for the purposes of 
government. 

9. The debts and liabilities of the 
Company are charged on the revenues of 
India. 

43. The governor-general in council 
is empowered to legislate for India, and 
for all persons, whether British or native, 
foreigners or others, and for all courts of 
justice, and for all servants of the Com- 
pany ; but he is not to do anything to 
affefitlie Mutiny Acts, or the prerogative 
of the crown, or the authority of parlia- 
ment, or the constitution or rights of the 
said Company, or any part of the un- 
written laws or constitution of the United 
Kingdom, whereon may depend the alle- 
giance of any person, or the sovereignty 
or dominion of the crown over any part 
of India. 

4L If the laws thus made by the 
governor-general are disallowed by the 
authorities in England, they shall be an- 
nulled by the governor-general. 

4d. The governor-general in council, 
without the previous sanction of the 
Court of Directors, must not make any 
law or regulation whereby power shall 
he given to any courts of justice, other 
than the courts of justice established by 
his majesty's charters, to sentence to the 
punishment of death any of his majesty's 
natural-horn subjects born in Europe, or 
the children of such subjects, or which 
shall abolish any of the courts of justice 
established by bis majesty’s charters. 

.51. This bill not to alfect the right of 
parliament to legislate in future for India. 

.'5.3. A law commission to be appointed 
to inquire into the jurisdiction, tStc. of 
existing courts of justice and police es- 
tablishments, and the operation of the 
laws. 

81. Any natural-bom subject of Eng- 
land may proceed by .sea to any part or 
place witliiri the limit of the Company's 
Charter having a custom-house establish- 
ment, and may reside thereat, or pass 
through to other parts of the Company's 
territories to reside thereat. 

86. liands within the Company's ter- 
ritories may be purchased and held by , 
any persons where they are resident. i 

87. No native, nor any natural -born j 
subject of his majesty resident in India, 1 


shall by reason of his religion, place of 
birth, descent, or colour, he disabled from 
holding any office or employment under 
the government of the Company. 

88. Slavery to be immediately miti- 
gated, and abolished as soon as possible. 

89. And as the present diocese is of 
too great an extent u>r the incumbent 
thereof to perform efficitetly all the 
duties of the office without endangering 
his health and life, his majesty may found 
two bishoprics, one of Madras and the 
other of Bombay, with revenues re.spec- 
tively of 24,000 sicca rupees by the year. 

94. The Bishop of Calcutta to be me- 
tropolitan in India. 

112. The island of St. Helena to be 
taken from the Company and vested in 
the crown. 

So long as the Company was allowed 
to unite commercial pursuits with its 
political character, its power, it was 
thought, might have been exercised in a 
manner ruinous to the private traders, 
whose very limited trade was allowed by 
the Court of Directors or (by appeal) by 
the Board of Control. It was said that 
the extensive scale upon which the Com- 
I>any’.s purchases were made tended to 
raise prices in the country of production 
and to lower them in Europe ; and tliat 
as it was never known to the private 
traders in what articles the investments 
of the Company were to be made, those 
competitors were forced to act undtT ap- 
prehensions of interference, which set all 
their calculations at defiance. And it 
w^as argued tliat as soou as the trade was 
allowed to take a more natural course, 
we might confidently expect that the 
iLsual good result would attend upon the 
employment of individual skill and enter- 
prise ; that greater regularity of prices 
would be experienced, and that produc- 
tioi would be stimulated until the prices 
of East India produce were brought 
within the compass of a much larger 
number of European consiuiiers tliau 
tbimerly. Those Indian territories are 
productive of nearly every article which 
can conduce to the enjoyment of man ; 
and it was thought that it only refpiired 
skill, and ingenuity, and encouragement, 
as well to European settlers as to tlie 
natives, to select everything that could 
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be desired. On the other hand, 
the luxuries and conveniences of Eu- 
ropean production, suited to the tastes of 
the nativefi^of India, were e<iually varied 
and numerous, and expcAnce warranted 
the belief that under a regular course of 
trade the circle of our customers would 
he continually enlarged. It was tliought 
— perhaps ratlicr too sanguinely — that 
this progress must be accelerated to a 
sudden and marvellous degree by the 
provisions contained in the 81st and 8Gth 
sections of the act, which authorize the 
settlement of Europeans and the purchase 
of lands by them. Previously to the 
passing of this act, the Company possessed 
the right of arbitrary deportation against 
Europeans without trial or reason as- 
signed, and British-born subjects were 
not only restricted from purchasing lands, 
but were in most cases prohibited from 
even renting them.* It was also thought 

* As early as Ihe year 1766 the Court of Di- 
rectors piolutiited 'l3rilish-bora subjects horn 
I rentiag laurU. The prohibition was theu ilirccteil 
ngjinst their own servants, who wore in the piae- 
tice of holdiii^r public hinds, it heinf,' feared that 
these men mif'ht make their pow'or and i.nflueuce 
the means of oppressing the natives. It was in 
evidence before the Committee of the House of 
fJommons that tlie prohibition was liable, at all 
times, to be rendeied little more than nominal, 
since Europeans could and did hold lands lu iaim 
in the names ol nulives, and in their names, also, 
sueil iin«l were sued in the courts. The uccess.ty 
for having recourse to this indirect mode of pro- 
ceeding did not deter Eiii'upeaiiB from embarking 
tln'ir capitals in the establishment ot iodi;'o-fac- 
toiies, which were said to have had a highly 
beneficial intluence through the einploMnent 
they provide for tlie native population. It w.ia 
thought tliat the cliief difiiculty proposed to the 
free admission of Euroiieauu arose out of the de- 
fective state of the judicial establishments, civil 
and criminal ; and that if these establishments 
were improved, the difticiilty would be removed. 
Facilities of intercourse bad, of late years, been 
greatly increased. Licence to proceed to ludiu 
was said to bo now never withheld, if the aj^pli- 
caiit could show any reasonable motive for wish- 
ing to proceed to India. Formerly many in- 
stances had occurred in which a refusal lai the 
part of the Directors had been superseded by the 
Board of tiilontrol. The total number of licences 
.aiilhorir.iiig Europeans to reside in India, granted 
by the Court of Directors ironi lbl4 to 1831, was 
1253. Tlie total number of licences refused by 
the court during that time was 294 ; and the total 
number of licences granted by the Boaid of Con- 
trol was 71 . 

The severity of the old system of exclusion 
hml been relaxed on many occasions, and not a 
few of the servants of Company had eadea- 


that if the 87th section of the act were 
fairly carried into execution, a great in- 
ducement would be held out to the na- 
tives of India to qualify themselves for 
advancement in the social scale ; and 
that the best moral effects upon their 
characters might be expected to result 
from their free admission into offices and 
employments.* 

voureil to demonstrate that there was nothing to 
fear, but a great deal to hope, from an extensive 
European colonization, and that all parties, tlic 
Company and the national government, the na- 
tives and the Europeans, would be beneiited by 
allowing European bettleis to emiduy ilieir capital 
and skill on Iiidian binds, faims, &c. Permis- 
sion had been given in 1824 to some Europeans 
to hold a limited quantity of land upon lease, for 
the purpose of making the experiment whether 
coffee could be advantageously cultivated m 
Bengal, and this concession had lieeii afterwards 
sanctioned by the Directors. Chi the l/lh of 
Fcbiuary, 1829, a simil.ir j)crmi8sion w.is granted 
by the government of Beng.il for lands to gro> 
iudigo and other ugiicuUural produce; and Sit 
Charles Metcalfe and Lord William BcntincK 
re.i8oned ii)ion the principle and recommended 
the carrying of it out, in some minutes which 
were diawn up after the resolution lud been 
passed. The CJourt of Directors, however, were 
not couviiux'd by this reasoning ; they disaji- 
proved of the concession, and directed the Indian 
government “to rctrarc tlieir steps in regaid to 
it as f.ir us practicable." 

Even now certain restrictions were deemed 
essentially ncce'-sary. Poisons not natives ol iho 
country on th‘*ir oi rival were bound to make 
known in writing to the chiel oHicer of the cusloTim 
their names, places of destination, and objects of 
pursuit iu India. No person was to enter llit* 
country by land without licence from the Board of 
C»mlrol, the C-oiirt of Directors, or the governor 
of one ot the piesideueies. 

It was reasoned that, from the nature of 
the ease, the colonization of ludia by Englishmen 
could not take place at a rapid rate ; nor was 
there, indeed, any reason to apprehend that the 
races by whom the country was at present in- 
habited would ever be disjiUiced, oi even dis- 
turlied m their occupation of the soil, by .my 
influx of their European cnnquerors i—lhat from 
the low rate of wages in India, no eniibidciablo 
immigration thither of onr labouriug clus^ses 
could ever take place : — that what India W'auted, 
and what England would give,was not labour, but 
capital, together with the skill and enterprise 
necessary for itv ettective application ; — that the 
resources of the country, winch had hitherto lain 
in great part dormant,’ would thus be called into 
activity ; the soil w'ould be cultivated, the people 
would be cmiiloyed, and the general wealth of 
the country aoid its capacity of absorbing foreign 
commodities would in this way be immensely 
Increased witliout any addition to the numbers 
of the people. 

• Penny Cyclopredia.— Article “East India 
Company.” 
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The Court of Directors, whose num- 
ber was continued at twenty-four, now 
ceased to be merchant-princes : giving up 
the trade of India and China to others, 
they retained only their governing fa- 
culties ; and it was thought that these, as 
applied to so vast an empire, and although 
exercised partly in conjunction with and 
]iartly in subordination to the Hoard of 
( Control or his majesty’s government for 
the time being, were sufficient occupation 
for any twenty-four men. It was con- 
hdently hoped that when they ceased to 
trade, they \iould govern better. The 
great mansion in I.cadcnhall-street is no 
longer a mart or place for buying and 
selling; hence many of its offices are 
deserted and closed, and something re- 
sembling the tranquillity of the cloisters 
prevails throughout the edifice; but it is 
still the spot where the stupendous ma- 
chinery of the Indian government is re- 
gulated, and where administrative details 
are considered ; — it is still the crown of 
the arch which supports a mighty system, 
and most, though not quite all, the keys 
are kept there which open one of the 
noblest and most extensive fields for the 
display of Hritish energy, ability, and 
enterprise.* Nor can we avoid feeling 
that it was a blessed chance which kept 
the patronage of India from being ali- 
.sorbed and monopolized by the ministers 
of tlie crown, and thereby made dependent 
upon mere parliamentary influences. And 
it is in this reflection that consolation 
must be found for the evils which have 
happened or wliich may happen here- 
after from the curious division of au- 
thority between the Ministers appointed 
by the crown and the Directoi*s elected 
by the holders of lCa.st India stock. 

Some of the piwisions of this great 
India Hill seem to have fallen already 
into a state of sleep, and others have not 
produced all the good that was expected 

* “ If the Fiiist Irulici Iloubc mil y ui rests tlie 
eye of t! e piisseriKer, tliere is iiotliiiig in the 
building its -'ll’ particularly culciiliited to nuike 
him pause in tli« inul-.t of the busy ihoruu^lifaru 
ol I.Badeilliiill-slii'ct ; but if he be fjiltcd with 
the vttviue faculty of accurately dolinealiii;; and 
colouriu^ abstractions, then, indeed, it yields to 
none in the intcie-^t of the associations which 
clustoi illicit arguuil it. ” — - London, edited 
Charles Knifjht, 


from them, or so rapidly as was expected. 
The addition of the fifth member of coun- 
cil, who is uot to be chosen from the 
servants of the Company, and* whose ap- 
pointment by fie Court of Directors is 
subjected to the approbation of the crown, 
does not appear to has;, improved the 
machinery of government at Calcutta ; 
and the law commission, which to 
draw up a uniform code, seems to be uni- 
versally admitted to have been (hitherto) 
a failure.* The notion of creating a 
fourth presidency at Agra for the west- 
ern provinces was given up by the Wliig 
ministry who framed the bill, soon after 
the bill was passed.f 

During the parliamentary debates on 
the bill, some very bad rhetoric and some 
worse arithmetic were employed to dis- 
ci’edit the Company and to reprobate all 
its past management of India as selfish, 
duplex, tricky, and low-minded. This 
was nonsense. It would be impossible to 
justify, it would be base to make the 
attempt of justifying, large portions of 
the directorial policy in earlier days ; but 
it may be generally and fairly stated that, 

♦ The first fifth councillor (who has since tic- 
dared that he ia not a lawyi'r) was 'I’homas Kabiny- 
loii Macaulay, Esq. 'niu* hiilliuiit liietnncun 
and lexiewer was also a member of the law 
commission ; and we aio told that, in addition to 
his 10,000/. a year, as momlier nf the Supreme 
Council, he received 5000/. a year as law com - 
misbionei. If this be the case, the Right Iloii. 
Thomas IVibington Macaulay must have received 
not .50,00o/., but 7.%000/. !— A large sum this to 
be paid for nothing ' 

f The councils of the inferior presidencies of 
Madras and Bombay were not done away with. 
Wn know not what the Company’s servant and 
histonograplKM .Edward Thornton. Esq.,nn‘ans by 
saying m the last volume of his ' History of the 
Britisti Empire in India,’ whicli w'as piiblislied 
only last year, that no council has been ap- 
pointed for Itcngal, and that the executive of 
that yiresidency is administered by the governor- 
general as governor, but without a council. Was 
not Mr. Maranlay made by tlio Whiggoxein- 
ment a fifth member of the Bengal oi (UTcuttri Su- 
premo Council? Did not Mr.Macaulay’s successor 
claim tlie right of sitting in council on all occa- 
sions? A hd was it notone of Lord Ellenboroo'di's 
first acts to quote the Act of 3 & 4 William IV. to 
that gentleman, and to tell him that he had no 
business to attend the council except when legis- 
lative matters were under discussion, when his 
attendance as a lawyer could nut b« dispensed 
with? VVill Mr. Tliornton inform us how all 
this could have happened if no council had been 
appointed for Bengal ? 
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in proportion ^as tlie home national go- 
vernment became wiser and purer, and 
the mind of the people of England more 
enlightened, more humane, generous, and 
elevated, the policy of the directors as- 
sumed a purer and loftier character. 
Nay, in some very noticeable instances it 
may be said that the direetorial policy 
was in advance of the national policy: 
but, it was not under such withering 
administrations as Lord North's, or the 
other sets of men that scuffled and shuf- 
fled for power in the days of Warren 
Hastings, that an immaculate spirit was 
to be expected in such a body as the Court 
of Directors. But during the same par- 
liamentary debates many tributes of 
adnnration were paid to the past conduct 
of the Honourable Court ; and several as- 
sertions were made that it would be found 
impossible to govern India without the 
directors. Lord Ellenborough, who had 
devoted much of his time to the study of 
Indian affairs, who had been president of 
the Board of Control under the Duke of 
Wellington's recent administration, and 
who had pleaded warmly for the Company 
on nearly every important clause of the 
bill, censured the Whig government for 
attempting to do away with the restraint of 
councils and for striving to give the gover- 
nor-general a too great and irresponsible 
power, and eulogized the system and prac- 
tice of united trade and government as 
they liad existed under the old charters. 
His lordship alluded to the great achieve- 
ments of our predecessors in India, to the 
deeds they had done both in peace and in 
war, and doubted whether there was any- 
thing in the new theory that would pro- 
duce such men or such deeds. The Duke 
of Wellington declared that, from what 
he saw during his long residence in the 
country, and from what he had seen since 
in other countries, he believed that the 
government of India was one of the best 
and most purely administered governments 
that ever existed, and one which had pro- 
vided most effectually for the happiness 
of the people over which it was placed. 
After saying that he would not follow the 
Marquess or Lansdowne into the question 
whether a chartered company were or 
were not th^hest calculated to carry on 
the goveroment or the trade of a great 


empire like India, the Duke of Welling- 
ton added — “ But wlienever 1 hear a dis- 
cussion like this, I recall to iny memory 
what I have seen in that country. 1 re- 
call to my memory the history of British 
India for the last fifty or sixty years. 1 
remember its days of misfortune and its 
days of gloi*y, and call to mind the proud 
situation in which it now stands ! I re- 
member that the Indian government has 
conducted the affairs of— I will not pre- 
tend to say how many millions of people, 
for they have been variously calculated at 
seventy, eighty, ninety, and even a hun- 
dred millions, but certainly of an immense 
population — a population returning an 
annual revenue of 22,000, OOO/. sterling ; 
and that, notwithstanding all the w^ars in 
which that empire has been engaged, its 
debt at this moment amounts only to 
40,000,000/., being not more than two 
years* revenue. I da not say that such a 
debt i.s desirable, but I do contend that it 
is a delusion on the people of this country 
to tell them that it is a body unfit for 
government and unfit for ti-ade which has 
administered the affairs of India with so 
much success for so many years !" After 
urging tlie necessity of supporting the 
power and influence of the Company, the 
duke said — “ Depend upon it, my lords, 
that upon the basis of their authority rests 
the good government of India !”* The 
Court of Directors and the national govern- 
ment had. been almost constantly contem- 
plating the happy prospect of a time when 
war and its expenses should cease. Under 
the provisions of the act of 1 793, by which 
the possession of the British territories in 
India, together with the right of exclusive 
trading, was continued to the Company 
for the further term of twenty years, the 
Company engaged to pay to the public 
the sum of 500,000/. annual^, unless pre- 
vented by war expenditure. But it so hap- 
pened that this period was one of con- 
tinued hostilities, including the last war 
a^inst Tippoo Sultaun, the Marquess 
Wellesley's wars a^inst the Mahrattas, 
the campaign against Dhoondiah, the 
Anglo-Indian expedition to Egypt, the 
conquests in the Indian Archipelago, &c., 

* Debate in the Lords, on -the 5t]i of July, 
1833. 
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and the state of its finances was such that 
the Company did not find it convenient 
to make more than two payments of 
250,(K)0/. each in the years 17 O-M and 
1794-.'). And, on two occasions subse- 
quently to the Company obtained 

pecuniary assistance from the public, 
under the authority of the legislature: 
once in 18U>, when 1,500,00(^/. was ad- 


vanced in Exchequer biljs, and repaid 
soon after by advances made for the pub- 
lic service in India ; and again in 1S12, 
when a loan of 2, .500,000/. wah raised by 
government for the service of the Com- 
pany. This last loan was liquidated by 
annual paymeiiis, .^nd was finally dis- 
charged in 1822. 
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CHAPTER XVII I. 

ADMINISTRATION OF IX>IID AFCKLAND. 


For Rcjirly two years after the passing of 
the great India ]hll, Lord William Beii- 
tinclv, whose conduct had been liighly 
applauded by the Whig ministers who 
framed that bill, remained at his post as 
governor-general, and thus superintended, 
or was at least present at the preparations 
for, the first working of tlie new charter. 
Ilis lordship’s love of innovation and 
change must have been extensively gra- 
tified. 

But the first governor-general appointed 
under the new act was Lord Auckland, a 
very amiable nobleman, who, since the 
accession of the Whigs to power, had 
passed through the various offices of Pre- 
sident of the Boanl of Trade and Master 
of the Mint, and First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, but whose qualifications for the 
supreme post in the India government 
were not generally considered as l)eing 
very obvious. If the desire of avoiding 
all wars and cultivating relations of 
amity and commerce with all the powera 
or peoples existing in India and its neigh- 
bourhood was to be taken as an entire 
qualification, then was his lordship ad- 
mirably suited for the situation to which 
he was raised. By character, and by 
habits of life and of thought, Lord Auck- 
land, it was supposed, would be sure to 
prefer the pacific and non-interfering 
system to every other. And yet, alas ! 
his lordship liad not been long in India 
ere he was dragged into an unnecessary 
war — a war attended not with conquest 
and aggrandisement, not with an increase 
of security to ourselves and to our allies 
and dependents, but with defeat, frightful 
disasters, and such an amount of disgrace 
as never fell upon our arms in any part 
of the world. 

On the 5th of September the Directors' 
of the East India Cfompany gave a grand 


dinner to I-iord Auckland at the Albion 
Tavtu-n, previously to his lordship's setting 
out for India. In the speeches delivered 
on that occasion there was little but pro- 
phesyings of prosperity and peace for 
India. Accompanied by his sisters. Lord 
Auckland arrived at Calcutta towards 
the close of the year 1 8.‘J5. His lordship 
appears to have immediately admitted 
into his entire confidence Captain Alex- 
ander Burnes and those other stirring 
officers of the Company who were im- 
patient for opportunities of distinguishing 
themselves as soldiers or diplomatists, or 
as both, and who (principally, we believe, 
through this anxiety) had been induced 
to believe that our Indian empire was 
threatened by Russian intrigues and by 
Persian and Afghan arms. These stirring 
men succeeded in impressing the too 
facile mind of the new governor-general 
with a deep sense of their local knowledge 
and political talent and foresight, and 
eventually in making his lordship believe 
with them that the whole of our Indian 
empire was in a perilous condition, and 
that the black eagle of Russia, already 
perched on the Himalaya mountains, was 
looking down upon the Indus and upon 
all Hindustan with the confident hope of 
a carnage and confusion which would 
leave India her prey. It was, as we have 
already said, this Russian bugbear that 
was the primary cause of all the woe and 
of all the shame. As tlie Mahrattas had 
been thoroughly conquered, the Pindarrees 
extirpated, the Nepaulese and Burmese 
checked, driven back, and reduced to 
order, and as even the Jauts and Bhurt- 
poor had been disposed of, there w’as 
absolutely nothing to fear from any of our 
neighlwurs or old foes, and therefore it 
was that our unfledged Indian statesmen 
looked for possible foes 600, or 1200, or 
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more niiles lK*yond our frontier —to the 
mountains of Afghanistan, the plains of 
Bokhara, the deserts, the frontiers of l^er 
sia, and the shores of the Caspian Sea. 

For many years after the Honourable 
Mouutstuart Klphinstone’s mission the 
Afghans ceased to be an object of alarm 
to our Anglo-Indians. Since the days of 
Zcmaun Shah that people had never been 
enabled to cross the Indus. Instead of 
descending towards the south, they had 
been driven back considerably towards 
the north by the Ameers of $inde and 
Runject Sing, the Lion of Lahore. 7'hey 
l}iid proved themselves incapable of con- 
tending with Runjoet Sing and his allies 
the enmity between them and Runjeet 
Sing was fierce and in-econcileablc, and, 
without traversing the regions held by 
the Lion, the Afghans could not approach 
our frontier. The san\c state of constant 
war and anarchy which* Mr. Klphinstone 
saw” in Afghanistan had continued ever 
.since, or rather, it had become much worse 
than it was at the time of his visit. In 
fact the Afghan monarchy had been dis- 
membered and almost completely broken 
up. After the flight of the Shah Shajah 
or Sujah in 1809,* the authority of the 
usurper Sliah Mahmood was acknow- 
ledged in part of Afghanistan, the rest of 
the country submitting to the rule or mis- 
rule of divers chiefe or princes. After a 
brief allmuce with Runjeet Sing, who 
helped him to recover Cashmere, Mah- 
mo^ quarrelled with that potentate, and 
was defeated by him near the right bank 
of the Indus. After this disaster Mah- 
mood, by means of treachery, obtained 
possession of Herat, one of the principal 
towns of Khorassan, the extensive regions 
of which had long been disputed by, and 
were now partially divided between, the 
Persians and different tribes of the Afghan 
race. Mahmood repulsed an attack made 
upon Herat by the Persians, and succeeded 
in maint^ning himself in that city. What- 
ever success had attended his arms or his 
policy was owing to his able vizier Futteh 
Khan. In 1818 this vizier fell a victim 
to the jealousy of another chief and the 
ingratitude of Mahmood. His murder 
was the signal for the breaking up of the 

• Soc ante, p, 174. 


monarchy. Mahmood's brothers revolted 
against him, and his anthdirity was soon 
confined to Herat and its dependencies. 
Cabiil, Candahar, and Peshawer were 
held by different brothers of Mahmood, 
who soon fell out among themselves. The 
Dooraunces, or that tribe of the Afglians 
to which this unloving royal race be- 
longed, shaped their allegitaiee according 
to the situation of their estates, those who 
had lands near Cabul recognising the 
brother that ruled there, and those whose 
lands lay near Herat obeying Mahmood, 
&c. This obedience, however, was but 
partial among the Dooraunces; and as 
for the other trilies and clans (too many 
to be enumerated), they nearly all re- 
mained independent, paying allegiance 
neither to Mahmood nor to any one of 
his brothers. During this decay of the 
Dooraunee monarchy Runjeet Sing, the 
Lion of Lahore, was rapidly improving 
the discipline of his army by means of 
European officers. The final downfall of 
Bonaparte in 1815 broke up the trade of 
war m Europe, and drove a considerable 
number of adventurers, Frenchmen and 
Italians, to the East — to Persia, and even 
into India. Some of these men found 
their way to Lahore, and under their care 
the troops of Runjeet Sing were trained. 
These circumstances would have made 
Runjeet formidable to the Afghans even 
if they had bben united, but divided as 
those people were, the Lion became irre- 
sistible. He took Cashmere, Mooltan, 
Leia, Upper Sinde, and the nearest part 
of Damaun, and reduced all the Afghan 
tribes south of Cashmere. After this, 
taking advantage of a quarrel and war 
between the Dooraunee prince of Cabul 
and his brother at Peshawer, and of an 
‘Xpedition which he enabled the expelled 
Shah Sujah, who had long 1)cen his 

f ue^ t, to make against Candahar, Runjeet 
ing succeeded in conquering Pesh|i>^er 
himself with all the level country which 
the Afghans had occupied between the 
mountains and the river Indus. The 
Ameens of Sinde seized upon other ter- 
ritories whi<i had belonged to the Dop* 
raunee monarchy ; Ball^ threw off its 
nominal dependence, and in other ter- 
ritories of mt extent and thin^pulaffon 
which lie between India and Persia, and 
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whiph liad all obeyed Zemaiin Shah, va- 
I’ious chiefs *and princc*s asserted their 
independence. Dost Mobamcd, how- 
ever, ma?htained himself at Cabul, am 
his brother oi* half-brother, after a sharp 
contest with the Shah Sujah, remained 
master of Candahar. Their brother Mah 
mood died, or was secretly murdered, ai 
Herat, and was succeeded by his son 
Khamran or Camraum, who appears to 
have made some fruitless attempts to re- 
cover from his uncle Dost Mohamed 
the dominion of Cabul. The unfortunate 
Shah Sujah, having failed in other ex- 
peditions and enterprises undertaken in 
concert with llunjeet Sing, was at one 
time perfidiously seized and barbarously 
treated by the ungenerous Lion of Lahore, 
whose main object was to extort from 
him tlie famous Afghan diamond called 
the Cohi Noor.* He was delivered from 
his cruel captivity by the spirit and abi- 
lity of his queen. After all tliese adven- 
tures Shah Sujah again found a safe 
asylum beyond the river Sutledge, in the 
British cantonment of Lodiana, where 
another ex-king of Cabul, his own bro- 
ther, tlie once great Zemann Shah, who 
had been detlironed and blinded by Mah- 
mood, had long been residing as a pen- 
sioner of the British. A liberal pension 
was granted to Sujah, and the two exiles 
and ex-kings appear to have lived lovingly 
together in the same cantonments, making 
moral reflections on the instability of 
Eastern thrones and the uncertainty of 
all human greatness. f 
Dost Mohamed Khan appears to have 
confirmed and enlarged his authority at 

* Hon. Mountiituart Elphinatonc, Sketch of 
AfghaniitUn History, in Appendix to * Account 
of the Kingdom of Cabul, &c.,’ new and re- 
vised edition, 18.39. Alexander Burnes, Travels. 
Lieutenant Conolly, Travels. 

f Burnes saw both the Shahs at Lodiana in 
1830. Tlie iiliiid Shah had become very devout, 
and passed the greater part of his time in listen, 
ing to the Koran and its commentaries. He, 
however, lamented that he could not pass the 
brief rf;mainder of his days in his native land, 
where the heat was less oppressive. He was 
stone-blind and could not distinguish day from 
night ; but he was very talkative, as was also his 
younger brother Shah Sujah. Burnes seems 
to have formed a correct opinion of the ineptitude 
of the latter prince. “From what 1 leam,-” 
said he, “ I do not believe that Shah Sujah pos- 
sesses sufficient energy to seat himself on the 


Cabul alx)ut the year I8ii4. In 1834 he 
roused the whole Mohammedan popula- 
tion for an attack on the Seiks, for the 
propagation of tlie true faith, and tor the 
recovery of Peshawer and the other 
Afghan dominions which had been lost. 
Runjeet Sing, who had then an anny of 
25,000 men, was determined not to let go 
his hold on die conquests he had made, 
while Dost Mohamed Khan seemed 
equally resolved to stake his political 
existence on the rec-overy of those con- 
quests.* Until the month of April, 1835, 
nothing took place except some insigni- 
ficant skirmishes ; hut, at the end of that 
month. Dost Mohamed joined his army 
and prepared to descend tlu-ough the 
Khyberpass. Runjeec Sing advanced to 
meet him, and drew up his Seiks in battle 
array across the line of the advancing 
Afghans. Dost Mohamed, finding that 
several of his chiefe were in correspond- 
ence with the Lion of Lahore, and pre- 
paring to betray him and the Afghans, 
would not risk a battle. He retreated 
towards Cabul, and was followed for 
some distance up the Khyber pass by 
Runjeet Sing's Seiks. Upon his re- 
treat the A%han Sirdars, whose terri- 
tories lay exposed, tendered their uncon- 
ditional allegiance to Runjeet.! But 
other Afghan chiefs repaired to Cabul 
with their armed clans, and urged Dost 
Mohamed to make another forward move- 
ment, in order to drive back the infidel, 
unclean Seiks, who were keeping posses- 
sion of Peshawer. Another Afghan 
army, 20,000 strong, assembled at Jella- 
labad. Descending the Khy ber pass with 
about half of this number. Dost Mo- 
haroed's eldest son, Afzul Bey, fell upon 
a Seik army about 5000 strong, and com- 
pletely defeated it, after an obstinate fight 


.hrone of Cabul ; and that if he did regain it, he 
has not tho tact to discharge the duties of so 
difficult a situation.” — Travels into Bokhara, 
Voyage on the Indus, fyc. 

* Jitter {torn Captain Wade, Political Resident 
it Lodiana. 

t Outline of the Operations of the British troops 
>n Scinda and Afignanistan; betwixt Novcml>cr, 
1838, and November, JS41 ; with remarks on the- 
Policy of the War. By Geo. Buist, LL.D., Editor 
•f the ' Bombay Times,’ Secretary to the Geo- 
jiaphical and A gri-Horticulturul Societies; and 
M charge of the Uoveniiuent Observatory, Bom- 
Day. ^mbuy, 1843. 
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and a terrible sliiiif^hter. This was in | 
the month of June, 1836. But the victory 
of the Afghans was thrown aw ay through 
the feuds and jealousies of the chieftains, 
and Kunjeet Sing, instead of losing terri- 
tory, soon began to make new conquests. 
Ever since he became master of Cubul, 
Dost Mohamed Khan had been constantlv 
seeking for the friendship of the British 
Goveruincnt. But by the treaty made 
between Lord William Bentinck and 
Kunjeet Sing, at Kuper, in 1831, Runjeet 
was allowed to do what he pleased in the 
country beyond the Sutledgc, and all 
notion of succouring the crazy and dis- 
tracted Afghan monarchy wa.s given up. 
On the 31st of May, 1836, Dost Mo- 
hamed addressed a letter of compliment 
to I-ord Auckland, the newly arrived 
governor-general. No answer was re- 
turned to this letter until the mouth of 
October. His lordship’s letter, however, 
when it arrived, gave great satisfaction, as 
it stated that he intended to depute some 
gentlemen to the Court of Cabul, to dis- 
cuss certain commercial topics with a 
view to mutual advantages, &c. It was 
not, however, until the 20th of September, 
1837, that Captain A. Burnes reached 
Dost Mohamed’s capital as envoy from 
the goveraor-general. In the meanwhile 
several fierce conflicts had taken place 
between the Afghans and the Seiks ; the 
success had been various, but the cele- 
brated S<dk leader, Hurry Sing, had been 
defeated and slain in one of the battles. 
During the same interval Dast Mohamed 
bad applied not only to the Persians and 
to the Tartars, but also to the Jiussians, 
for aid and assistance. Bumes repre- 
sented to the Cabul court that the ob- 
ject of his mission was purely commer- 
cial.* Dost Mohamed wanted arms and 
ammunition and artillery wherewith to 
fight the Seiks, and not bales of manu- 
fiictures. Nevertheless he received our 

* In Ilia accfHint of tho mission, tTiis unfor- 
tunate Dinn says—** The objects of 
wore to work out it4 policy of oponin); th»* ri\er 
Indus to commerce, aud e&lablishiag on its banks, 

and in the rountrieg b«*yond it, such relations as 
should contribute to the desired end.”—' Cabool : 
boiDit a personal narrative of a Journey to, and 
Residenr-c in, that City, in the years 1836, 7, and 8,’ 
l»y Lieut.-Col. Sir Alexander Burneg, C.I5., See., 
lyondon, 1843. 


envoy in a veiy flattering manner, and 
impressed him with the iidtiou that he 
was the best ruler that Cabul could pos- 
sibly have, and the l)est ally the English 
could find anywhere beydhd the Sut- 
ledge. TJie Khan assured Burnes that 
our Indian government might rely on his 
cordial co-operation in any measures 
which tended to promote our trade in 
Cabul, and through Afghanistan with 
Bokhara, Kurdistan, Khorassau, &c. — 
countries of sounding names and of great 
extent, but far too barbarous or thinly 
peopled, ^or anarchic, to promise any sig- 
nificant advantage to our commerce. 
Dost Mohamed complained that his hos- 
tilities with the Seiks narrowed his re- 
sources and compelled him to take up 
money from the merchants, aud even to 
increase the duties on merchandise ; but, 
at the same time, he displayed a very 
lively anxiety to get possession of Pesh- 
awer, which had been taken from one of 
his brothers by Runjeet Sing. The young 
Shah of Jt’ersia, who had succeeded his 
grandfather in October, 1834, had lost no 
time in responding to Dost Mohnmed’s 
desire for an alliance. The court of 
Teheran hoped that wliile Runjeet Sing 
and the Seiks were pressing upon Afglia- 
nistan on one side, a Persian army, fa- 
voured still further by tlie dissensions of 
tile Afghan rulers and cliiefs, might easily 
make conquests on the other, recover 
Herat, and establish the dominion of tlie 
young Shah at least over the whole of 
Khorassan and Candahar.* Khamran, 
the Afghan niler of Herat, on the death 
of the old Shah of Persia, in 1834, had 
made a predatory incursion into the 

* Mr. Ellice, our resident mmlster at the 
Court of Teheran, had been instructed by Lord 
Palmerston to warn the Persian government 
agaiUBt allowing tiiemselves to be pushed on to 
make war with the Afghans. Mr. Ellice dif*- 
rovered that the young Shah had made up liis 
mind to pursue the course which Lord Palmerston 
appiehended. As early as NoTcmber, 1835, Mr. 
Ellice wrote to Downing-street “ The Shah 
has very extensive schemes of conquest in the 
direction of Afghanistan ; and, in common with 
all Ills subjects, conceives that he has the right of 
sovereignty over Herat and Candahar. He pro* 
poses various expeditions for the spring of 1836— 
one against Herat— one against Candahar— and 
another against the Beloochees: the minister 
states that the dominions of Persia \iroperly ex- 
tend as fax as Ghuznae.*’— ParA'amentary Fapert* 
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Pereian territories, in concert with Tur- 
comans, Hazarees, and other robbers, and 
had captured some thousaftds of Persian 
subjects, for the purpose of selling them 
as slaves in Central Asia. Altliough this 
wholesale kidnapping was a very ancient 
practice, it certainly seemed, of itself, to 
justify the young Shah in marching an 
army against Herat and the Afghan ruler 
Khamrau. At the same time he was in- 
vited and pressed to the enterprise by 
most of the Afghan sirdars of Candahar, 
who had long been engaged in a blood- 
feud witli Khamran, and who, for the gra- 
tification of their vengeance, were willing 
to bring their old enemies the Persians 
even into the heart of Afghanistan Proper. 
Hut when it was found, or rather suspected, 
by our mission at Teheran, that the yotmg 
Shah of I’ersia had been encouraged and 
promised pecuniary assistance by the Rus- 
sians, who, it was reasoned, must know 
that the conquest of Herat and Candahar 
by the Persians would be in fact an ad- 
vance gained for the Russians towards 
India, if not for the purpose of actual 
invasion, certainly for that of intrigue 
and disorganization, great alarm was felt 
by our mission, and was by them com- 
municated from Teheran to Downing- 
street. In short our ministers at home 
and our diplomatists in Persia were sud- 
denly excited by all that jealousy and 
dread of Russia which had been diffused 
through the greater part of our Indian 
government by Humes and others. The 
cabinet of St. Petersburg must have 
lauglied at this groundless panic ; and it 
was quite in keeping with the crooked 
policy of that cabinet to resort to sundry 
paltry and secret measures in order to 
keep up the panic, while they were pub- 
licly assuring Lord Palmerston (and so far 
with perfect truth) that they entertained 
no designs of aggrandisement on the side 
of India. In spite of all the remonstrances 
of our ambassador, the young Shah, in 
July, 1 837, put himself and an army of 
40,000 men with 70 pieces of artillery on 
their march from Teheran to Herat. This, 
we believe, would not have been done if 
the private intercourse between Count 
Simonich, the Russian ambassador, and the 
Persian court, had corresponded with the 
declarations which Count Nesselrode was 


making to Lord Palmerston, and which 
Count Simonich himself was making to 
Mr. Ellice and Mr. MacNeil at Teheran. 
Although the route of the Persian army 
lay almost entirely through their own 
country, they were unable to reach Herat 
before the end of November, 1837, or 
about two months after Humes’s arrival 
at Cabul. Owing to their empty trea- 
sury, defective commissariat, and want of 
discipline, this Persian army frequently 
threatened to melt away before they had 
seen an enemy, and when they approached 
Herat they were but a miserable and half- 
starved rabble. After sonic further de- 
lays they commenced what has been com- 
plimentarily tenned “ the Siegv of Herat” 
This miserable operation occupied them 
for more than nine months. Before it 
began, and while the Persians were slowly 
toiling towards that part of Khorassan, 
Dost Moliamed, who had promised the 
young Shah that he would assist him, 
told Burncs that a Persian Elchee, or am- 
bassador, w'as then at Candahar, bring- 
ing him presents and a promise of a crore 
of rupees from bis Persian majesty. Tlie 
old Khan, however, added that he did not 
place much reliance on Persian promises, 
and was easily induced by Hurries to 
pledge his w^ord (it was probably not 
worth much more than a Persian pro- 
mise) to cease all further intercourse with 
the court of Teheran, and to use his best 
endeavours to make his brothers, and all 
the Afghan chiefs over whom he liad any 
authority, engage to do the same. Hut on 
the 24th of December, 1837, just as the 
Persian army or rabble were encompass- 
ing Herat, Captain Hurnes ascertained 
that a Russian agent had reached Cabul, 
and had been honourably received by 
Dost Mohamed. This individual appears 
to have been one of those obscure, ques- 
tionable agents or spies which the Russian 
government employ indirectly, and cast 
off, repudiate, and destroy or cause to be 
destroyed whenever necessary. Such ad- 
venturers are said to abound in many 
countries, and much of the ingenuity of 
Russian diplomatists is supposed to go in 
the selection of them : they have no cre- 
dentials, rank, station, or pay from the go- 
vernment at St. Petersburg ; they are sel- 
dom admitted to, the august presence of a 
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lliissian ambassador, or so much as to the 
presence of a charge d’affaires, or secre- 
tary, or attache, or consul ; they are hired 
by men as obscure and unaccredited as 
themselves ; and, therefore, nothing is so 
easy iis for the Kussian minister for foreign 
affairs to deny all knowledge of them, or 
so difficult as for the minister of any other 
country to prove their connexion with 
him. If, on the other hand, circum- 
stances occur which render it profitable or 
expedient to give these mysterious agents 
an accredited diplomatic character, then 
the Russian government steps forward 
ana acknowledges them, or some Russian 
ambassador or other resident in foreign 
parts is ready with his credentials. The 
mysterious agent who appeared at Cabul, 
to the infinite amazement and consterna- 
tion of Ihirues, is styled Captain Vico- 
vich. He is differently described as an 
officer of Cossacks, an engineer officer, a 
Pole who had fought with the Russians 
against his own countrymen, and as a 
half-Italian half- Dalmatian adventurer, 
from the Bocca di Cattaro or some other 
place on the Dalmatian coast — a coast in- 
habited by an offshoot of the great Scla- 
vonian family, to which Poles and Rus- 
sians equally belong; and a country from 
which the Russians are said to have drawn 
many such agents. The trutli appciU's to 
be that nobody either in India or in Afgha- 
nistan knew who or what the man was, 
or whether Vicovich were not a mm de 
guerre.* He had been sent from Herat 

• The name is written in various ways. Buraes 
writes it Vilkicvitch. He also seems to call him 
a Pole, and to quote the inscription on his visit* 
ing card. 

In the midst of these amusements (that is to 
say, dining and drinking with the Nabob and 
others) the arrival of a Russian oflScer produced 
ajco^idcrablo sensation at Cabul. Almost im* 
mediately uti liis entering the city, ' le Lieutenant 
Vilklevitcli, Polmois* paid me a visit, and on the 
day after his arrival, which happened to be 
Christraas-day, I invited him to dinner. He was 
a gentlemanly and agreeable man, of about thirty 
years of age, and sptdte French, Turkish, and 
Persian fluently, and wore tlie uniform of an 
officer of Cossacks, which was a novelty m Cabul. 
He had been three times at Bokhara, and we 

therefore a common subject to converse upon, 
without touching on politics. 1 found him in- 
telligent and well informed on the subject of 
Nortuera Asia. He very frankly said that it was 
not the custom of Russia to publish to the world 
the result of its researches in foreign countries, as 


by Count Simoiiicli, the KiLSsian ambas- 
sador, who had accompanied* the Pemaii 
army to the siege of that place, as Mr. 
MacNeil had also done. He ' gave out 
that the objects of his mission were purely 
commercial, even like those of Bunies. 
Bumes wanted to find out new roads for 
English trade ; Vicovicli only wanted to 
ascertain the advantages and degree of 
security Russian merchants might expect 
ill entering on commercial speculations 
with Cabul. It seems, however, to be 
quite certain that the new comer enter- 
tained the Afghans with surprising stories 
about the far-reaching power of the Czar, 
and at one time induced Dost Mohained 
to expect Russian alliaiic.e and assistance, 
and, through the good offices of the Czar, 
a closer and j more friendly connexion 
with the young Shah of Persia, who, as 
well as the Turkish sultan, was at this 
time united in the bonds of political con- 
nexion and dependency with the old 
enemies of his country, tlie Muscovites. 
The iTiler of Cabul at first considered the 
fall of Herat and the advance of the Per- 
sians towards his own dominions as in- 
evitable ; and in this belief he was eager 
to secure a previous treaty with the con- 
querors. But he feared their success as 
much as he feared the success of his re- 
lative Khamran, who, if he repulsed the 
Persians, would gain a ^reat accession of 
fame and streu^, and, in all probability, 
turn his victorious arms in the direction 
of Cabul. It has been surmised that, in 
his doubts and perplexities, the offer of an 
English treaty and of some regiments of 
the Company's sepoys would have made 
Dost Mohamed break off all intercourse 
with the Russian agent and with the Per- 
sians ; but this is but a conjecture, and 
it appears that he was much disquieted 
and indisposed towards us by the know- 
ledge of the facts that a distinguished 
English officer had thrown himself into 


was the case with France and England. I never 
again met Mr. Vilkievitch (or, .os 1 see it written, 
Vicovich), although we exchanged sundry mes- 
sages of * high consideration for I regret to 
say that 1 found it to be impossible to follow the 
dictates of my personal feelings of friendship to- 
wards him, as the public servkc required the strict- 
est watch, lest the relative positions of our na- 
tions should be misunderstood in this part of 
Asia.'*— 
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Hecat, and assisting Khamran in the 
defence of that place, and that the British 
government was making preparations on 
an extensive scale for relieving the be- 
sieged city. But if Dost Mohained hated 
and feared the ruler of Herat more than 
any of his enemies, and could contemplate 
with composure the triumph of the Per- 
sians — ^provided only he could make an 
advantageous arrangement with them — 
it was far otherwise with his subjects and 
the Afghan people generally of the Kiiz- 
zilbash sect. These men described the 
Persians as infidels and heretics, and the 
Afghans of Herat as men true to God and 
the prophet; they triumphantly recited 
every distiomfiture of the Persians, and 
offered up prayers for the entire destruc- 
tion of the besiegers with their king and 
all. On the other hand, tlie Afghans of 
the Soouee sect prayed quite as fervently 
for the success of the Persian Shah. 
Amidst such contradictions and conflict- 
ing opinions, such violent passions and 
blood -feuds, a much abler man than 
Bumes might have been bewildered. 
The whole country was one vast Bedlam. 
But our confident envoy fancied that he 
could bring these madmen to reason by 
writing now and then what he called “ a 
Junius.*" When Dost Mohamed justified 
his negotiations with the Persians by 
pleading the necessity of making terras 
for himself beforehand, in case of the Shah 
advancing to Candahar, Burnes told him 
that there was no fear of any such ad- 
vance, offered himself to serve with tlie 
troops of Candahar, and to assist the Sir- 
dar with money ; and he suggested to our 
Indian government an advance of 
But these proceedings were repudiated 
by Lord Auckland, who declared in a 
minute that he would not oppose the 
hostile advance of Persia either by arms 
or by money. His lordship must have 
known by this time that the Persians had 
no chance of making such advance, and 
that the operations contemplated by his 
govermnerit in the Persian Gulf w'ould 
make the young Shah fly back towards 
his capital, even though he should have 
reduced Herat previously. Not being 
able to do more, Burnes dispatched a 
member of his mission, Ivieuteiiant Leech, 
fo Candahar, to ascertain how matters 


stood in that quarter. The three brothers 
who ruled in that mrt of Afghanistan — 
Kohun Dil Khan, Rehem Dil Khan, and 
Meer Dil Khan — were at this time ac- 
tually in treaty with the Persians, w ith a 
view to their assisting in the attack on 
Herat, and in the subjugation of Khamran 
and their own countj*ymen. Here Eng- 
lish money was again offered; but the 
three cliiefs, jealous of Buriies*s connexion 
with the ruler of Cabul, declined the 
offer, and stated that the intent of their 
negotiations had been to keep off' Persia, 
to ruin Khamran, and make themselves 
masters of Herat. Like Dost Mohamed, 
these three Khans had no settleil line of 
policy : what they evidently w anted was, 
to play ott‘ England against Jtussia and 
Poi'sia, and the.se two powers against 
England. The prospect of advantage to 
themselves which they believed to he 
opened by a competition between states 
so powerful and wealthy for their good 
gi-aces or attachment, divested their com- 
munications of all sincerity, and enough 
transpired to destroy every feeling of con- 
fidence in their good faith. Prom this 
moment our English officers, who Tvere 
dabbling in diplomacy, ought to have felt 
that no Afghan treaty could be v/orth the 
piece of paper or parchment on which it 
was written. Such mu.«;t have been the 
fact even if the Afghan chiefs had entered 
into a treaty with good faith, as the w ild 
anarchic state of the country, with its 
blood-feuds and intrigue.s, rendered tlie 
power of every Khan to the last degree 
precarious. But none of the chiefs knew 
Avliat good faith meant— tliey were at one* 
and the same time making professions of 
the most cordial attachment to the Eng- 
lish on one side, and to the Persians and 
Ru.'Jsiaiis on the other.* 

After pas.ving the winter of 18.‘17-38 in 
Cabul, Captain Burnes, in the spring, 
prepared to depart. At this moment Dost 
Mohained vyould very willingly have 
agreed to accept an Englisli subsidy. But 
Burnes had no money to give him, and 
had been rather sharply censured for 
having offered any. Our envoy leff 
Cabul on the 2tjth of April, 18*18, carry- 
ing with him abundant professions of 

* Quarterly Keview. 
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personal friendship and re^rd from Dost 
Mohamed, who was at this time doubly 
disappointed and more than ever per- 
^exed, as no money came to him from 
ttussia, and as Khamran continued to be 
brilliantly successful in Herat. In our 
case the fault might lie with Burnes, who 
had not been authorized by his employers 
to make any offer of pecuniary aid ; and 
in the case of Russia it is at least pro- 
bable that Lieutenant Vicovich exceeded 
his instructions; but between them, the 
conduct of these two agents was calcu- 
lated to make the Afghans believe that 
Feringees were just as double-dealing and 
insincere as they themselves. Vicovich 
on his arrival had announced splendid 
presents from the Czar and ample pecu- 
niary assistance to Dost Moliarned : he 
also spread reports in all directions that 
he was sent to intimate the arrival at 
Astrabad of a large Russian force de- 
stined to co-operate with the Persian 
Shah’s army against Herat. Now, neither 
presents nor money ever reached Cabul, 
and as for the army of Astrabad nothing 
could be heard of it. On the earnest, if 
not passionate, representations of Mr. Mac 
Neil, the Russian general and diplomatist 
Duhamcl, who had superseded Count 
Simonieh, and had journeyed to the Per- 
sian Shah’s quarters before Herat, sent 
orders to Vicovich to quit Cabul forth- 
with. The Russian, Polish, or Dalmatian 
adventurer left the capital of Dost Mo- 
hamed a very few days after the depar- 
ture of Burnes : lie travelled from Cabul 
towards Caiidahar ; he was traced to the 
neighbourhood of the latter city, hut there 
he disappeared, and nothing more could 
over he learned of him or of his mysterious 
mission. He is generally supposed to 
have been murdered ; but whether he was 
cut off by some of tlie marauding Afghans, 
who were quite capable of killino a better 
man merely for the value of the gilded 
brass buttons on his coat, or whether he 
received liis quietus and had his port- 
manteau and his pockets emptied for 
higher and political motives, remains 
matter of conjecture. It is, however, 
perfectly well known that the Russian 
government never made any stir about 
him, or expressed any interest as to his 
fate. The most probable conjectures 


should seem to be these — Vicovich, was 
murdered by some Afghan robbers, — and 
those who employed him and sent him to 
Cabul were not sorry that his living evi- 
dence should he suppressed in so effectual" 
a manner. Yet, we confess, we should 
not be much surprised to learn that the 
mlvcnturer was not murdered at all, but 
is still living in some remote part of the 
Russian empire, if not in some European 
capital, like Athens or Constantinople.* 
It appears, however, that after tlie de- 
parture of Burnes and Vicovich, and 
notwithstanding his disappointments as to 
Russian assistance, Dost Mohamed still 
leaned strongly towards a Russian and 
Persian connexion, being more than ever 
convinced tliat the English would not 
break their agreements witli Kuiijeet Sing, 
or do anything to force the Seiks to give 
up the conquests they had made Irom the 
Afghans. 

After visiting Runjeet Sing in tlie most 
friendly manner, and feasting ^uth the 
French and Italian officers at Peshawer 
and I^ahore, Captain Burnes, in the month 
of July, repaired to Simla to meet the 
governor-general, Lord Auckland, and 
to take a foremost part in a council of all 
our north-western frontier residents and 
diplomatists, whose previous differences 
of opinion as to the course to be pursued 
with regard to the Seiks and Afghans had 
become notorious. At these conferences, 
held in the cool and pleasant recesses of 
the Himalaya, it was fully determined in 


• What ^ith surmises ami well-pioveU facts, 
there is a monslrous ucenniulution of ticaclicry, 
depravity, secret assassination, and open iiiuuhTs 
and massacres in all this Af^fhan story I Vieoi icli 
is shrewdly suspected of having been a muiderur 
lieforc he was murdered. Dost Mohamed had 
secretly sent a messengci, one Hu^vsein Ali, to 
Russia to negotiate for the Czar’s ussistunce. 'flie 
Russian Rovcrnnieut itself declared nftenvards 
that .'icoMch had been sent to Cabul ni cimso 
quence o^ Hussein Alt’s mission. It was known 
that Hussein Ali and Vicovich had travelled 
together, and it was expected by tlie Afghans lliat 
they would amvc together at Cabul. Bui Vico- 
vich arrived without Hussein Ali, whose non- 
api)oaraneo was cousideicd badly accounted for 
by the pretence stated by Vicovich, that he had 
fallen very sick and had been left behind at 
Moscow. In short, the general opinion among 
the Afghans of Cabul was that v’icuvich had 
murdered Hussein Ali . — Charles Massm, Esq.t 
Narrative of a Journey t» Beloodiistany Afyhamt 
tan, ^’c. 
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a fetal moment, by the governor-general,* 
that as Dost Mohamed "could not be 
trusted he ought to be dethroned ; that 
the exiled king of Cabul, Shah Sujah, 
"should be called from his easy retirement 
at Lodiana, and be sent with an English 
army to recover a throne which he had 
repeatedly proved himself to be incapable 
of keeping ! Captain Bumes’s opinions 
seem to have varied according to times 
and circumstances, and the opinions of 
other men higher in office than himself. 
At one period he represented Shah Sujah 
as an imbecile prince without a party in his 
own country, and at another period he 
represented his party as being so strong 
that the moving of a handful of our troops 
into Afghanistan would place him on the 
throne ; at one time he represented Dost 
Mohamed as the best ally tlie governor- 
general could find ; and, not long after, 
he describes Dost Mohamed as an irre- 
concileable enemy whose factious spirit 
ought to be broken. lie now declared 
that Shah Sujah had more friends in the 
country through which the Khyber pass 
runs than in ariy other jjart of Afghanis- 
tan, that the distribution of a little money 
among the Khyberees would cxtnvcrt them 
all into warm friends of the English, and 
enable Shah Sujah to advance to (jabul 
ill triumph and without bloodshed. Study- 
ing, as he did, the newspapers, magazines, 
and reviews of the day, much more than 
the older and standard works wherein 
the science of politics and diidoraacy is 
to be Icanied, Biirnes had caught all the 
newest and most current phraseologies. 
“ For my own part,” said he, “ I have 
more faith in political agitation for the 
Shah’s cause than in physical force.” “ 1 
attach importance to the presence of a 
small portion of our troops only from the 
prestige it will exercise. ... It is not 
essential to success, but, I think, would 
contribute to it.” This doomed man also 
thought that it would be very possible to 
effect a reconciliation between Shah 

* “ A most unuibo provision in the Cluirtcr 
Act permit:* tlie goviTuor-genoml to .act aloni*, 
an<l on hU own responsibility, when absi’ut from 
Calcutta. The commander-in-chief {Sir II. 
Ffine) is Known to have been hostile to the war, 
•md tlie Hon. Me^rs. Priusep and Uird {two 
other mernfters of council) were universally be- 
l.eved to be the bume; Three out ol‘ 


Sujah and Dost Mohamed, liy making 
the latter, who had so long sat upon the 
throne, if not vizier or prime minister to 
the former, then a governor of one of his 
provinces, and that it would be highly to 
the credit of the British government to aid 
in such a reconciliation and arrangement. 
He confidently pointed out the line of 
march and the line of conduct which Shah 
Sujah ought to follow; and finally, he 
thought that, with a few of our troops and 
not much of our money, the Shah might 
soon recover dominion over the whole of 
Afghanistan, and restore tlie glory of the 
Doorauiiee monarchy.* 

• Opiuions as to the mod.,* of restoring Sluih 
Su)ab, submitted Biirnus, us quoied by 
Doctor Buist ; ‘Outline of the Operations of tlic 
Biilish troops in Scinde aud Anghanistan.’ 

These opinions, wdiu-h aie dated m .hine, I8.T8, 
seem to differ in almost every piiiticulRr from th* 
opinions which this unfoitiiii.ite in.in olTei-ed 
to the governor-gener.il only a few months before. 
It IS said that a sudden change had come over 
Lord A urk land’s poIiliiMl lisiuti ; that liis lord- 
ship, in 18J7, thought tliatihc Afghans might he 
left to Ihemselies, and tliat Runjeet Sing w.is the 

K ii ty to be feared and to be .ittackeil by the 
iitish, if any war was to be undertaken in 
India ; ami tliat his lordship’s dilfereuco of 
opinion, in 1838, w.is induced riot so much by the 
instruotioiH he received from the Boaid of Cou- 
tiol, us by sudden partiulilies and inlitieiiccs 
that were noarei to him. It is .idded that Lord 
Auckland hesitated and held back as the derisive 
moment approached, and that his secudaiies and 
tlic war paity were terrified lest the whisper of 
the possibility of p.-iciflc arrainjemenls «houlii 
reach his ear. Mr. Masson, whose auihorily is 
questioned, though it does not ajipeur to us more 
qncstiniiuble than th.it ol seieial otliei ageiils of 
government whose contradictoi y statements can- 
not be reroiiciled or made ronsisteiit, says that 
he h.id pieviously leained a .sliange account of 
tlic mode in which the amiable Lord AueKlaml 
Itud been driven into measures which his better 
judgment di'^approwd, and how he Inul been 
obliged to yield to the assaults of certain female 
aides-de-camp, and secretaries; and that, upon 
questioning Iturnes on the part he had taken, 
]»articnlarly as regarded the expifdition to Afgha- 
nistan, Burnes rejilied tliat it was all armngod 
before he reached Simla, and that when lie 
arrived there to meet his loidship, two of the 
secretaries came running to him, praying him to 
say nothing to unsettle Ills lordship, and Udling 
him that they had taken all the troulilc in the 
world to get him into the business, and that even 
now his lordship would bo glad on any pretence 
to get out of it. But if this story told by Buines 
be true, it does not tell much to the honour 
of that unfortunate man, as it was just before 
meeting Lord Auckland at- Simla tliat be sub- 
mitted the reasons we have quoted in the b-xl 
lor suppoiling Shah Sujah und erab,urkiiig on 
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Two months before Bumes met the go- 
vernor-general at Simla, a mission con- 
sisting of Mr. MacNaghten, the Hon. 
Captain Osborne, and others, had been 
sent to f^ahore to cement our perpetual 
friendship with Kunjeet Sing and the 
Seiks, to <lraw up with Runjeet a new 
treaty, in which Shah Sujah should be 
included, and to pave the way for the 
easy advance of a British army through 
the Seik country to Cabiil. Tliis mission — 
in whose deliberations Burnes had shared 
— had so far succeeded in its object, that 
a tripartite treaty had been settled and 
ratified, in which the dethroned, ^r and 
helpless Shah of Cabul was included with 
the Governor-General of British India 
and the powerful ruler of Lahore and of 
all tlie Punjab. 

Our warlike preparations, or what 
Bumes calls “the ulterior measures,” 
which “ could only be matured at Sim- 
la," went on the while (the governor- 
general and his numerous party enjoying 
the interval among tlie cool hills and 
green woods and tlie refreshing waters), 
but it was not" until the 1st of October 
tliat his lordsliip issued his famous 
Simla proclamation. At this moment, if 
the governor-general did not know that 

the whirlpool of Afghan politics and war. Those 
opmiona were written at Lahore, where Hurufs 
had he(Mi in constant conimunio-itiuu with Mr. 
MacNu^'liteu, wiio had recently been in the 
secretariat at Calcutta, who had been removed 
fioni that post to be made political resident and 
manager on the Indub, and who was well known 
to Ituines and tu eveiy one else to be one of the 
wurniest and most impatient of the war parly. 
After subiiiittiiu; tliese said oy^inions at laihore. 
Humes could hardly have leqmrcd any per- 
suasion not to speak a>;uiust the war to laird 
Auckland at Simla. It apyiears, indeed, from 
Ihiriies's own show in:;, that almost eveiythiiix 
WHS Kettlcd at Lahore by him. MacNaghten, and 
others, between the L7lh of June and the 15lli or 
16th of July, — or several dnjs before lie reachetl 
Simla Jind met either the governor- several or 
his secretaries. He tells us that lie joined tlic 
diplomatic party at Lidiore on the 17tn of June, 
lie adds — “ A short month's stay at Lahore served 
to acroinjibsli the ends which government bad 
tlien in view. Ilie ulterior merisiiros could only 
be matured .it Simla, whither 1 proceeded by in- 
vitation to wait on Lord Auckland, to whom I 
paid my lespeuts on the 20th of July.*’— Cafctw/, 
ffc. Now, it was during this short month— or on 
lilt! 2fjlh ol June—that the treaty, providing for 
w.iron the l.irgc'^t scale, was rniilled tietwecn the 
nntisli government, Runjeet Sing, and the Shah 
Snjah 1 , 


the siege of Herat — the first alleged great 
cause of our inquietude — haU been raised, 
and the reduced Persian army forced into 
a disgraceful and ruinous retreat, he 
might at least have known that the young 
Shah had no chance of success, and that 
the British expedition sent to the Persian 
Gulf could not fail in its proposedrobject. 
Persia had derived nothing but disaster 
and shame from tlie rashly undertaken 
expedition, and ill aud piisillanimousl}" 
conducted siege. Lieutenant Eldred 
Pottinger, who threw himself into the 
place, directed the defence. The ignorant 
besiegers could scarcely preserve so much 
as a blockade ; they knew nothing about 
regular approaches, and in all their at- 
tempts to storm tliey were beaten back. 
In one assault the Shah lost 18110 nu'ii in 
killed and wounded, and altogethei* his 
casualities exceeded ilOOO. He was as 
remote from his object in September, 
1838, as in November, 1837, when he 
first came in sight of Herat. His army 
was short of provisions, and without 
clothing or pay; and rather than have 
continued through another winter, before 
a fortress which had so repeatedly de- 
feated them, the Persians would in all 
likelihood have dispersed of themselves, 
in spite of all tlieir ISliah could do to re- 
tain them.* 

Our expedition from Bombay landed 
at Karrack in the Persian Gulf, in 
the middle of June, when MacNagh- 
ten and Bumes were preparing for the 
Afghanistan war by negotiating with 
Kunjeet Sing at Lahore. 'I'he possession 
of Karrack, an islaud belonging to Per- 
sia, and in the centre of the 8hah's do- 
minions, showed him how completely 
those dominions were within our grasp, 
showed him that we could disembark any 
force we pleased at Bushire within a fort- 
night of its quitting Bombay, and posses.^ 
ourselves of some of the chief towns of 
Persia before the people at large could be 
made aware that hostilities were intended. 
It had been pointed out by a foreign 
writer that if all the powers of the Rus- 
sian empire were exerted in equipping an 
army for the invasion of India, and if 

^ • Duist. ' Outline of the Operations of the Rii- 
tish Troops in Scindeand AlTghauistan.' 
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til at mighty army, overcoming obstacles 
tliutVere scaicely to be overcome by any 
army of any size, reached the western 
borders of JBeloochistan in safety, with its 
complete materiel, a descent by the Bri- 
tisli on Bushire would put us in posses- 
sion of all the communications of that 
army, compel Persia at her peril to act 
against it, and place the rear of that army 
and the line of its advance and relief 
completely at our mercy.* The descent 
on Karrack gave practical proof of tlie 
soundness of this speculation. Moreover 
it had been shown pretty clearly that for 
itussia to send an army as far as the 
eastern border of Pei-sia was impossihlr, 
and our own experience has now con- 
vinced the most sceptical that were the 
Uussians there^ the mountain tribes, without 
our intervention, would cut oil’ their sup- 
plies, destroy their cattle, and seize their 
baggage. We could, any day, cut an 
expedition from the westward to pieces, 
by lauding a force at Bushire, where the 
coast country, with our commanding 
fleets and uninterrupted supjilies, "would 
furnish a base of operations from which 
Europe and Asia united together could 
not drive us. It has further been shown 
that a Hussian army would take twice the 
time to march from their fiirthest to our 
nearest Indian frontier, that tlie armies of 
England would occupy iu being wafted 
from the bank of the I’hames to the banks 
of the Indus; and that, during the inter- 
val, our fleets might annihilate the navy 
of the C !zar, or blockade it and render it 
utterly useless in the Baltic and in the 
Black Sea.f From the moment tliat our 
troops landed on his island of Karrack, 


* The hntUli Fmpiro in the En-^t, b\ Count 
Hjoriibtierna, Trunslatud by II. Evans Lionel. 
London, 1^40. , 

t (.ieorge Ihiist. 

All tins nas shown still more clenrly in an 
•‘xeellent article in tlie ‘ Spectator' newsjiaper, 
published on the S7th of July, 18^9. 

“ Herat i.s declared to be the key to the Bri- 
tish dominions in India — the key which is to 
Open the door to the Russians, and their allies 
the Persians, to Hindustan. The supposed key, 
in this case, is surely at avast distance from the 
door. Uiir own army (^the uv/ortvnate army rwi- 
yloyed in the Afghan war) lias been already five 
months on its march from our frontier, backetl 
by all the resources of India, and without tiriuj!; 
a vinjile allot, unless at a few freebooters ; and 
there is no trustworthy intelligence t).at it has 
VOL. II. 


the eyes of the Persian Shah were tui-ned 
more anxiously in that direction than 
upon the siege of Herat ; and, at the end 
of September,'wheu he gave^up that siege 
altogether, and put his diminished and 
rabble army in motion for a retreat into 
the heart of his own country, he declared 
that he did so in consequence of the pre- 
sence of our armament, and that if Kar- 
rack had not l)ecu seized by us, Herat 
would have been taken by him. It is 
true that the possession of Karrack and 
the descent we might so easily have 
eflected on Bushire were calculated to 
induce a rapid retreat, even if the Per- 
sians had been on tlie eve of victory and 
conquo.st; but it is not true tliat our 
menacing" attitude at Karrack was the 
sole cause of the Shah’s hasty retreat; — 
his army was not on the eve of victory, 
but'on the very brink of dissolution ; after 
many defeats, it was half famished and w as 

vet reached the first spot where there is any pro- 
Lahility of Its meeting vMth rcsistunce, vi^. 

Candahar From C'anduhar to Herat, 

allowing for linlling-d.iy^, and supposing no 
jiilerrupfion from an enemy, is at lejist n month's 
march. 'I’hus, therefore, without nieetin;; an 
enemy— and supposing Uie hairen country wlncii 
It lind in its re.ir and along itii line ol march 
could afibrd it the same supply of food winch 
fertile, populous, and peaceful India afibrds us— 
It would take a Kussiau ainiv five rnomlis to 
march from Herat to the nearest British fron- 
tier, with many a koy to ^u't jtossession ot, and 
many a door to unlock letwi'en; ami, after 
that,* Iheio is a march of .it least U»0ii ir.ilea! 
farther to the chief seal ot our power and le- 
sounev. Lower Benenl and Calcutta; which 
would take at least four mouths nunc, supposing,- 
the climate, our armies, and tmr fnitiesse.s ellVied 
no resistance, and that John Bull (who ill une- 
Imlf the whole lime mentioned could bend an 
.‘irmy from the banks of the Thames) were to 
look on with bis hands in his lireecheb- pocket 
doing notlun;,'. But to n atli India is not to 
conquer India (ne\er so povierlul and lunted 
.aa under our own administration), as any one 
who will fake the pains lo rend may leain from 
the lii.story of its invaders from AiIexaxiii. n to 
Ahmed Shah. Most of them never penetrated 
much beyond the frontier, and tho few wlio 
e.stablished themselves in the north-vest took 
not months or years, but from one to two cen- 
tunes, to conquer the east and the south. The 
truth is, that a Russian invasion and coiiqucbl ol 
India is but the dream of a troiibled ronscieiice. 
No man in his waking inomenls and sober mmim". 
imagineti the possibility of the tlnng, or fancie-t 
it even probable that any nation whatever, with- 
out the command of the sr>a and of imracn^.i* 
pecuniary resoiiices, wuiild be mad enouch even 
to make the attempt.’' — Uptcuitifr. 

• o ■.» 
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The day is not yet come for writing 
anything like a history of tlife Afghan war* 
Passions and prejudices mast cool, and 
time must be allowed for the g^-adual col- 
lection of authentic and dispiLssionato 
materials. We feel that we could not 
venture upon details without occasionally 
expressing very strong opinions. It is 
indecorous, it is savage to yell over a 
newly-matlc grave. The i)r()inoters of, 
and the chief actors in the Afghan war, 
paid for their follies wdth their lives, 
dying most of them with the troops they 
led to death ; and their cat:LStrophe is of 
so recent a date that scarcely an allusion 
can be made to it without wringing the 
hearts of numerous surviving friends 
and relatives. Therefore, referring our 
readers to Gazettes and Dispatches, and 
to the numerous books which have al- 
ready been written by olficero and others 
in India (the best of all these boolcs being 
that of Lieutenant Vincent Eyre, late De- 
puty Commissary of Ordnance at (^’ahnl), 
we shall pass rapidly over the disastrous 
campaigns, the management of which was, 
if possildc, worse even than the original 
conception, or than the policy which re- 
commended the war. 

In the month of October, 1838, when 
Lord Auckland issued his warlike pro- 
clamation at Simla, the army of India 
w'us raised to 203,000 men. Sir Henry 
Fane was at this time command er-in- 
ihief of all India. Tie disapproved both 
^f the principles of policy and of the 
rraiigement of the details of the expedi- 
ion; and viewed with alarm thcpro.^cct 
)f liaving our armies so fiir removed from 
^ur own frontier. Sir Henry was besides 
in inditferent health when the first cam- 
paign was announced.* As a foretaste of 
what might be expected from him, llun- 
jeet Sing, in despite of the recent treaty 

• Colonel Fane, the son of Sir Henry Fane, 
said afterwards — “I am prepared to prove that 
the military head in India and second member 
of count'll of that country, did oppose, or perhaps 
rather, point out to the governor-general, the 
extreme danger of this wild and unmeasured 

expedition He ensured Lord Auckland 

of the success which did at lirst appe.ir to attend 
us, but warned liim that to maintuii largo bodies 
of troops in countries so distant, and which scarce 
produced food suilirientfor the scanty population, 
was next to impossible.” — Letter published in 
the * Times' of 5th June, 1^42. 
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which had been drawn up at Lahore by 
Mac Naghten and Biirnes, refused to 
allow our troops to cross the Punjab. Our 
principal* rendezvous was therefore ap- 
pointed to be Shikarpoor in Siiide ; and 
thence our line of advance Avas to be by 
the JJolan Pass, Qiiettah, and (>aiidahar. 
At the beginning of December, and not 
before, tlie force on the Bengal side was 
ready to proceed Avitliout delay to Sinde. 
It was 9500 strong. A larger number 
had been intended ; but is wa.s thought 
that the intelligence of the raising of the 
siege of Herat would lessen the exi- 
gencies of the service. A reserve division 
was stationed at Firozepoor, under Major- 
General Dunean, and was 4250 strong. 
Jlunjeet Sing hud engaged to maintain a 
Seik army of observation of 1.5,000 men. 
Another Seik contingent, about fiOOO 
Strong, was placed under the orders of 
Lieut.-Coloncl Wade, and was to move on 
Cabul by the eastern passes. A Bombay 
column, 5 500 strong,under Sir John Keane, 
landed at Vikkur, on one of the mouths 
of the river Indus, and advanced into 
Sinde. The Ameers of Sinde had faith- 
fully promised to provide supplies and 
the means of conveyance for our armies ; 
but, on arriving at Kurracliee, about fifty 
miles from Vikkur, Sir John Keane 
found that they had provided nothing ])ut 
jealousy, hatred, and enmity, and that the 
mass of the Simle population were eager 
to attack his column. From 1(5,000 to 
17,000 armed Beloochecs occupied the 
Hydrabad side of the river ; and so eager 
were these undisciplined hordes to attack 
us, that it was said that the Ameers in 
friendship and alliance Avith us, had to dis- 
tribute from .50,000/. to ti0,000/. among 
tlicm to keep them quiet. It is very pro- 
bable that tliese friendly Ameers kept tlie 
money themselves ; but be that as it may, 
a beginning Avas made, thus early, to the 
unpromising practice of buying a passage 
through a country. As soon as the Ben- 
gal column reached Firozepoor, an out- 
statioii on the banks of the Sutledge, 
about fifty miles from I^ahore, Sir 
Henry Fane, whose health was growing 
worse, resigned the command ; and boats 
being provided for himself and staff, he 
dropped doAvn the Sutledge and Indus, 
Avith the intention of remaining at Bom- 


bay and retaining tlie post of commander- 
in-chief in India until his successor 
should be api)oiiited from home. 7’hus, 
at starting, and before the main body got 
beyond our frontier, our army was left 
without a command(*r-iri-chief. Lord 
Auckland nominated Sir John Keane, a 
hruA^e and experienced officer, but said to 
be headstrong, passionate, and domineer- 
ing, to the direction of the whole force, 
and instructed him to send his own orders 
to Sir Willoughby tkitton, who, as senior 
officer, had .succeeded to the command of 
the Bengal eolunin as a temporary mea- 
sure until its junction with the Bombay 
troops. This also gave the temporary 
command of a division to Major-General 
Nott, and of a brigade to Colonel Dennie. 
We can trace, even at this moment, some 
of the jealousies and hearthiirnings which 
helped to destroy the discipline of the 
whole army. 

Sir John Keane and his Bombay 
column, after numerous difficulties and 
delays, adA'anced towards Tattii on the 
24th of December. Here the climate 
was very trying both for the h]uropeaii 
and the native troops; tJie (la>s were ex- 
cessively hot, the nights very cold ; the 
thermometer, which rose to above 90° in 
the day, descended as low as 35° in the 
night. The granaries had all been plun- 
dered by the Belooclices, and, as was 
believed, with the sanction of the Ameers. 
When the Shah Sujah’s contingent of 
COOO men (bad trooj)s, and paid en- 
tirely by us) moved douii parallel to the 
line of Sir John Kearit*'s advance, and 
occupied Larkhana, and the Bengal 
column moved upon their right, the Bc- 
loochees retreated and disbanded them- 
selves, aud then the Ameers, seeing 
Hydrabad, their capital, open to attack, 
made a new ap-eeraent with Sir John 
Keane, and fulfilled some few of its con- 
ditions. Sir Alexander Burnes (he had 
been ftade Knight Commander of the 
Bath and Lieutenant-Colonel for his pre- 
vious services on the Indus, in Afglian- 
istan, &c., and, perhaps, in part for his 
ample contribution to the unlucky scheme 
now ill process of execution) had been 
employed to collect at Shikarpoor camels 
for the use of the whole amiy. The 
governor-general, had calculated that 

2 jj 2 
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45,000 camels might be obtained ; and he each in its own way, and with little or no 
had informed Sir John Keane that this attention to the progress of all the rest; 
number should be fairly and proportion- and nearly every division was accom- 
ately distributed among the Bengal troops, panied by an amazing number ’of camp- 
the Hombay troojis, and Shah Sujah’s followers, who could not shift for theni- 


contingent. But Burnes could never 
collect camels at Shikarpoor, and 

the Bengal column which had just arrived 
took it for granted that all the camels 
were for them ; and thought it extremely 
hard that Sir .John Keane should order 
any to be appropriated either by the 
Bombay troops or by the Shah’s contin- 
gent. The ikmgal commissariat officers 
left at Shikinj)Oor managed to evade 
every order sent to them to forward 
camels to I^arkhaiia, until (^aptaiii Outram 
wa.s sent back to them by Sir John Keane. 
There were clearly not camels enough 
for all, and (Jolonel Dennie and other 
officers of tin* Bengal army, who had 
always been accustomed to assert a supe- 
riority over the officers of the other pre- 
sidencies, thought it hard that their troops 
should be left behind for want of the 
means of transport, and camels be given 
up for the raw levies of Shah Sujah, who 
were almost sure to run away from the 
first enemy tin y met. But the goveriior- 
gcneral’s instructions were very positive 
— Shall Sujali’s contingent must be sent 
on entire, if possible - and accordingly 
camels were sent after them. This pro- 
iuced fresh murmurs and heartburn- 
.ngs. 'rile cholera morbus broke out 
among the reserved force of .30(10 men at 
Kurrachee, and carried oH’ a great many 
of them. Colonel 'I'Jiomas Bow'ell of the 
4ntli regiment, and an old and expe- 
rienced Pehinsular officer, died of the 
dreadful disease. Every where disasters 
and the forebodings of calamity thickened, 
and warned men — who would net he 
warned — to stop tiieir advance and re- 
trace their steps. Tliere was no depend- 
ence to he placed either upon the Sinde 
Ameers or upon Bun jet t Sing — there was 
little security for our communications and 
supplies, anil such means as wx*re adopted 
for the obtaining of some such security 
were inadequate to tlie end, wore .slovenly, 
ui.-systematic, unworthy of British officers 
at this time of day. The Bengal army, 
the Bombay army, Shah Sujah's rabble, 
and the other contingent forces went on, 


selves in the countries beyond the Indus. 
On the 20th of Feb»‘uary 1830, when 
Sir Willoughby Cotton vommcnced his 
march towards the Bolan l a with the 
Bengal army, he was attended by about 
80,000 camp-followers, who w'cre all to 
be fed from the commissariat. Cross- 
ing a broad and hungry desert, this 
Bengal column reached Dad nr, at the 
foot of the mountains of Western Af- 
ghanistan, on the Gth of March. Here 
supplies began to nm short, so that the 
non-combatants of the column were* put on 
lialf-rations before entering the mountain 
country. Yet they had scarcely left the 
territories of professing friends and allies, 
and had performed no more than one half 
of the journey to Cal ail: they had 
hitherto lost little or nothing by pillage, 
and had never cncountcreil an enemy, 
and nevertheless tliey were already me- 
naced with famine. 'The Bombay column 
was at this time 9 marches, or nearly IDO 
miles, behind. Close by Dadur is the 
mouth of the Bolan Pass — a terrihle 
chasm nearly seventy miles long, tortnons, 
deep, and flanked by lofty rocks. This 
portion of the country is inhabited by the 
poorest and wildest of the Afghan tribes, 
wffio live almost entirely by plunder. 
Fortunately they oliered no opposition ti^ 
the passage of onr troops until they were 
on tlie point of quitting the defile, when 
some skinuishing took place and a few of 
our people were wounded. But the ex- 
cessive barreuness and steepness of this 
line of marcli caused the destruction of 
a vast number of horses and camels. On 
the 2Cth of March, Sir Willoughby ('ot- 
ton reached Quettah, a town situated in a 
fertile \ alley, and containing a population 
of 5()(J0 or (j(K)O souls. Here supplies and 
other good things were expected, but none 
w-eio found, 'i^he place leloiiged to the 
Khan of Khelat, or Meerab Khan, with 
wdiom Burnes had negotiated a sort of 
treaty before our columns wx*re put in 
motion. Now’ Burnes was sent again to 
Khelat, to endeavour to reason the Khan 
into teims, or into the fulfilment of the 
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treaty which he had concluded with him. j 
Tile Khan, •like most of the Afghan ' 
chiefs, seemed to entertain a morbid dread 
of Slmh Snjah,whom the English were re- 
storing to his throne ; and Burnes could 
not induce him to make a short journey 
from Khelat lo visit Shah Sujah. After 
a good deal of shuffling and evasion, 
whicli ought to have convinced Burnes 
that the treaty would bo worth notliing, 
the Khan of Khelat agreed to receive a 
subsidy of 1 5,00()/. a year during the con- 
tinuance of our army in Afghanistan, 
and to supply provisions, carriage, and 
escorts to the extent of his ability: (but 
provisions, carriage, and escorts were all 
to be separately paid for^. While they 
were discussing this precious treaty, the 
KJian of Khelat told Burnes that Dost 
Mohamed Khan, the ruler of Cabul, 
whom Lord Aucldand had determined to 
dethrone, was a man of resource and 
ability, and that though we might put him 
down and thrust Shah Sujah in his place, 
we could never win over the Afgliau na- 
tion.'*' “ Wait,” said he, “till sickness 
overtakes your troops — till they arc ex- 
hausted with fatigue from ’ong and ha- 
rassing inarches and the total want of 
supplies; wait till they have drunk of 
many waters, and w^ait too till they feel the 
sharpucs.s of the Afghan swords ! ”f On 
auotlier occasion the Khan used these 
words : — “ You have brought an army 
into the country, but how do you propo.se 
to take it back again ? ’'J Tliis was the 
very expression wliich fell from the Duke 
of Wellington when the intimation of our 
advance into Afghanistan was made in 
parliament. It was a question which 
ought to, have occurred to every officer 
in the -army, and for which a response 
ouglit to have been provided by the com- 
manding officers of that army, and by tlic 
government which sent them on their 
wild errand. But tliose officers and that 
government thought of nothing but how 
to advance ; and ^erefore it co^d not but 


• Letter from Sir Alexander Burnes to Govern- 
ment, as quoted by Biiist. 

t Dr. Atkinson, Superintendiug Surgnon of 
the Bengal Di\i8ion — Expedition into Afghanis- 
tan, Sec. 

t Major Hough— March and Operations of the 
Army of the Indus, 
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happen that we should never got the 
army out of the country — that their bones 
should wliiten in Atgbanistaii.* 

Sir John Keane brought up the Ben- 
gal column, and estahiished his head- 
quarters at Quettah, on tlie 4th of April, 
So scarce and dear liad grain already 
become, that his camp-folio wei^s greedily 
devoured the fried skins of sheep, coagu- 
lated blood, roots, or whatever else they 
could procure. With u march of LOG 
miles before them to CUndahar, they were 
obliged to push on, upon Iialf-ratioiis for 
the men, and none at nil for the cattle. All 
coiimiimication between the front and 
rear division, even now 100 miles apart 
from each other, was completely cut oft' 
by the fierce tribes in the Pass. All 
unlookcd for spirit of discontent began to 
make its appearance amongst tlie Bengal 
troops; and a rumour was circulated 
throughout the camp that an immediate 
retreat upon Shikarpoor ^vas intonded. 
Sir John Keane thought lo remedy this 
panic (for it already amounted to a panic 
with a large part of the army) by order- 
ing a forced march forward tor the next 
morning. 'I'he camp-followers were 
brought down lo (juarter-rations, o|* 
“ famine allowance,” gs one of our officciy 
calls it. On the first march towar4s 
Candahar, sixty of our artillery horses 
were shot, to prevent their falling into 
the hands of the enemy — no more food 
for them being procurable. In the 
course of a week, one hundred and six- 
teen cavalry horses died, and between 
the 6th of April and the middle of June 
this arm of the service was nearly dis- 
abled for want of food ! Nine hundred 
camels had died since the column com- 
menced their advance. The robbers of 
the Pass were incessantly harassing our 
soldiers and pouncing down from their 
rocks and hills upon the baggage. Savage 
and unwise orders were carried into ex^ 
cution by our harassed and exasperated 
troops : they pursued, and not tinfre- 
quently overtook tlie maraudei*s ; and 
whenever these Afghans were captured, 
they were shot or hanged — ?io quarter 
fteinq, on any occasion^ given them.^ It 
was thus tllat our people prepared for 
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their owu destruction in the Mountain 
Passes — for their bloody exodus from 
Afghanistan! On the 2Gth of April 
the head-quarters of the army reached 
Candahar, the Bengal column having 
marched 1000 miles since quitting Fi- 
rozepoor. 

The Bombay column had so far gained 
on the advance as to be in the Kojjiik Pass 
only sixty miles behind, when the head- 
^larters of the grand army arrived under 
the walls of Candahar. It had endured 
terrible fatigues and still more terrible 
privations, and was reduced to 3000 men 
before it came to the desert. It had been 
intended that it shoiihl move by the Gun- 
dava Pass and Khelat ; but the road had 
not been previously examined, and when 
tlie column came to this Pass, it was 
reported to be impracticable. Nothing, 
therefore, was to he done but to march 
the column through the Bolan Pass, in 
the already impoverished track of the 
leading division. The Khan of Khelat 
roved his steadiness to tlie treaty which 
e had concluded with Bnvnes, by writing 
to the hill chiefs — “ What is the use of 
treaties and arrangements? All child’s 
play I There is no ndief hut in <l<‘ath ! 
No cure but in the destruction of the 
English, Their heads, bodies, and goods 
must be sacrificed. Strengthen the Pass. 
Call on all the tribes to harass and 
destroy!’' On the 12th of April this 
Bombay column entered the Bolan Pass : 
the thennometer was at llO^, but above 
the Pass there had recently been a Iieavy 
snow-storm, and the cold on those heights 
(5000 feet above the level of the plain) 
was excessive and destmetive, if not to 
the life, to all the energy of our sepoys. 
In the Pass the column was annoyed by 
the stench of dead camels and of multi- 
tudes of nnburied bodies of the cneniy, 
which marked in horrible characters the 
line of the advance of our first division. 
Numerous executions swelled the num- 
ber of these Afghan dead, for the army 
of Bombay, like the army of Bengal, 
gave no quarter to the hill people ! Many 
of our camels loaded with grain were 
killed, and the greater part of the camel- 
drivers began to desert. Although 
General Nott had been left behind at 
Quettah to keep open the communica- 


tions, all our letter-bags were seized and 
rifled, so that from the end Of March to 
the beginning of August, w hen our troops 
reached ('Jabul, the safe arrival of a single 
packet could never be depended on. As the 
Bombay column reached the heights 
above the Pass, thi men were attacked by 
dysenteiy. Making rc}»id marches, they, 
however, reached Candahar on the 4th of 
May, and there found the Bengal troops. 
Colonel Deiinie, who had been left behind 
with the reserve stores and carriages, and 
with sonic of the Shali’s raw contingents, 
and the 31st and 42nd Bengal native 
infantry, saved, by means of some extra- 
ordinary marches, ('‘aptaiii Stockley, of 
the Bombay commissariat, who, on his, 
way to Dadur, with cattle, grain, and 
stores, had btH^n surrounded, and ‘Jiut up 
ill a small fort, by the Beloochees; 
saved Captain Anderson, who was com- 
manding two newly-vaised troops of the 
Shali's Jiorsc aitillery, with tnnibrils, 
ammunition filling fifty can*iages, &c.; 
fought his way nobly through tlie Bolan 
Puss, and reached ('Kandahar ; but many 
of his men had been killed and wounded, 
and many bad dietl of apojilexy, or 
had gone mad from the excess of 
heat. 

I'he army now assembled at Candahar, 
exclusive of the Shah’s contingent, 
amounted to 1(),4()() fighting men. The 
camp-follow^ers had dwindled away 
throngh death and sickness, and the dread 
of the Bolan Pass, but they still amounted 
to nearly 29,000, of whom more than 
half were dependent on our commissa- 
riat. The Shah’s contingent, which was 
entirely paid and also officered by our 
Indian government, muster^ about 
13,000 men —but we cannot call them 
fighting men, for they were almost 
entirely raw levies. Sir .John Keane 
sbongly condemned the uniting of such a 
force as this to the two well-appointed 
armies of Bengal and Bombay. It 
appears that this was done in the vain 
hoi)e of giving plausibility to the fiction 
that Shah Sujah was entering his domi- 
nions .surrounded by /ns own troops — 
when, in fact, it was too notorious to 
escape exposure, that he had not a single 
subject or Afghan amongst them, his 
sham army being made up of camp-fol- 
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loyTFs from the Company’s military 
.stations.* • 

Candahar contained a population oi 
from to i(M),0(j() inhahitaiits. ()i 

the approach of our imposing force, 
the tliree brother Sirdars, who had held 
tlie city for about twelve years, lied with 
their families and some two hundred 
followers to Ghirisk, a .small fortress S( 
miles distant. They were pursued by 
lh‘igadier Sale, in the month of .June, and 
they then continued their llight without 
iuteiruptioii to Mesliid, in Persia. Ilajji 
Khan and some others of the ehiefs had 
deserted to us, Imr onl}' to desert from us 
anfl l/etray us at the first opportimit}'. 

The populace of Candahar, and not a 
few eliiets and W’arrior.s, pave, or seemed 
to give, the wannest welcome to Shah 
Sajah ; but the Shah had not heeii six 
inonlhs seated on hi.s throne, when an 
insnrrectinii eonuneneed, which never was 
subdued in this <piurter to long as we 
remained iu the country. Populous as 
was the city of Candahar, neither money 
for hills upon India nor a sufficient .sup- 
ply of pro^i‘'ions could he procured for 
the army. Py the 1st of Jidy the whole 
army had <putted (Jandahar, and was in 
full march upon (jlm/nee, the soldiers 
still cxmtimiing on half, and the camp- 
followers on quarter rations. The dis- 
tance from Candahar to (ihuznee isaliout 
230 miles- but on the 21st of .July the 
army lialted under the walls of Ghuziice, 
its wide-spread baggage covering an 
area of 1 0 square miles. The works of 
Ghuziiee wore found to he far stronger 
than Sir Jolm Keane had been led to 
expect. T’hc four heavy gun.s of our 
battering-train had been left behind at 
Candahar, in the belief that they could 
not be wanted. T’he result of a recoiinoi- 
sance was a report to the conimaiider-in- 
chief, that, if he decided upon an iimne- 
diate attack on Ghuznee, the only feasible 
mode of proceeding, and the only one 
which held out a prospect of success, was 
to make a dash at the Cabul gateway 
(all the other gates had been built up} 


• I.etler of Colonel Donnie, iKklrossed to Lieu- 
ten.-mt-CoIdUcl Mac Donald, military secrotary to 
Sir Juliu Kudue, as quoted by Uuist.’ 


and blow the gate open by powder- bags.* 
Sir John Keane resolved to take this 
advice, and tlie artillery w'ere ordered to 
make the necessary preparations. On 
the following day— the 22iul of Jidy — 
some of the Afghan tribes collected in 
great force on some iieigbboiiriiig hills; 
hut being encountered by Captain Out- 
ram, with only loO infantry and match- 
lock men, they were beaten and put to 
lligbt: thirty or forty of them were 
killed and wounded, and thirty-eight 
were made prisoners. Accoi’ding to Sir 
Alexander Ihiriies, who, as well as Mr. 
Mae Naghteii, w.us constantly with Shah 
Su jah, as .soon as the thirty-eight prisoners 
were brought into his Majesty's presence, 
and questioned about tbeir rebellion and 
treason, they said tliat they would glory 
ill taking liis Majesty's lile ; that he was 
an infidel, and had brouglit an army of 
jiitidels into the country, and that they 
would take his life wlieiiever they could; 
and one of them, suiting the action to the 
word, plunged a dagger into tlie breast 
of one of tile Shah’s attendants ; — upon 
which the King gave orders that tliey 
should allpbe jieheadcd. Nearly every part 
of this story has been douliteti; but tliere 
is no doubt at all that 3f) of these 38 cap- 
tives were immediately put to death — and 
that, too, iu the presence of at least one 
IJritish field-ollicer.f When the massacre 

Ko|ioit and Memor.uid.a, by Captains 'riioni- 
son and Pi*at of the EniJineprs. 

f LpUc'i truni Sir Wdliairi Mar Nafflitrn to .>ir 
'\lr.\.iiidiT Biirnes., on tlip !>ubject ol thr dr-lrnr- 
lion of the ihirty si\ pi isoiiera w lio wi-re put to 
■UmIIi at (Jlin/nue in thf pifsoiire of Majoi M:ic 
Sheiiy, on the evriiiuj; of the 'JUnd of July, IS.'JJi, 
as quoted by Bujst. 

Aiiiona otiiin staitlin;,' tilings, this historian 
r thf! Afji^han \Mir qunt4‘s the tollowing piissafio 
iiom Mar N.ii:hten’s letter, which was written 
about <i ji'ur alter the uvent. “ Toward* etenmjf, 
a nqioi t was bion^ht to me that the king's peojde 
h.ul ttikeii boverul prisoners, .ind that his majesty 
li.iil deleniiined ujuiii the eM-eiition of tluni all. 

Ill tho nnpulM'. of the moment, 1 siiK(;e>terl tli.it 
i sided ion Hhoiild be made ot the ortenders for 
‘xtHriitioii, and inimediatelv ronsnltdl Liniten.int- 
leneral .''ir .John Ke.ine, llnoufih Sir Ah■^.ulde^ 
Ihinies, who w.i* in liis excellency’s e.imp; and 
iM opinion was that * the most summary ex- 
impb' should be made of siuh dastardly mfliaiis.’ 

[ii Ihe meanwhile, I h.ul reeeiied Sfveral nies- 
lofies from lii.s nia)esty, e^pressiufr his deteriiuna- 
.lon to put the jirisoiipis to deutli, as the only bate 
and proper course to be adopted in the exij^eney of 
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was over, Sir John Keane is said to have 
sent to inform the Slinh that lie must not 
do such deeds again within tlie limits of 
a British camp. But it is also said that 
there was no writing of any kind upon the 
subject ; that the butcliery was seldom or 
never afterwards talked of or condemned 
by our officers in the camp or held, and 
that our commander-in-chief exclaimed, 
“The murderous and treacliorous ras- 
cals d(iserved it/’ Mac Naghten certainly 
attempted to justify the deed a year after 
its commission. 

Between this night of murders and 
the following morning, the Cabiil gate of 
Ghuznee was blown up by MOt) lbs. of 
powder in twelve sand-bags, with a hose 
72 feet long. If this operation bad 
failed (and it never could have succeeded 
if the Afghans had possessed any mili- 
tary science) Sir John Keane must have 
retreated to Candahar, and thence, by 
the terrible Bolan towards our own 
frontiers. As soon as the gate was blown 
open, our storming party rushed in, and 
commenced a fierce hand to hand 
conflict with the Afghans. I'he fighting 
was long and desperate. At one time a 
rumour was raised that the attack had 
failed, and the reinforcing column had 
sounded a retreat, and was in the act of 
retiring, when the reiterated shout of 
their comrades within the worlds recalled 
them. Brigadier Sale, who commanded 
the supporting column, received a severe 
wound on the face from a sabre ; when, 
closing with his antagonist, both lost 
their footing, and rolled over together. 
In this extremity the Brigadier recog- 
nised Captain Kershaw, of the BJth light 
infantry, who at that moment came up, 
and having made his situation known to 


our situation. 1 replied that his miijestty was 
supreme ; but that 1 would at Icnst strongly 
lecoiDDiend him. if he thouKht a severu example 
necessary, to literate some of the prisoners, in 
order that the retribution vtliich lind overtaken 
their comrades mi^ht be made known to the 
whole of these fanatic offenders. M y recommenda- 
tion was not concurred in by his majesty to the 
extent that I eould have wisln^d: of thirty-eif'ht 
prisoners two only were loleascd — the one on »he 
};round of hisbeinf^ a Syud fa Mussvhnrtn Hamt 
or holy man^ or Emr)t and the other tiecause he 
begged his life. The remainder, who obsti- 
nately {luraisted in exasperating his majesty, 
were executed.*' — 


liim, lie was speedily relieved, by the 
Captain passing his sword through the 
body of the frantic Afghan, who, how- 
ever, would not let go his hold ilritil Sale 
cleft his skull from the crown to the eye- 
brows. When the town was carried 
entirely, the strong fortress remained, and 
was expected to make u still more despe- 
rate resistance ; but about il 'c o’clock, 
A.W., or little more than three hours after 
the gate had been blown open, the British 
colours waved from the battlements of the 
citadel, llyder Khan (one of the sons of 
Dost Mohamed), the governor, surren- 
ilered himself in the course of the morn- 
ing, and was placed under the care of Sir 
Alexander Ibirncs, wlio had so recently 
figured at Cahul as the friend and guest 
of his father. Meer Khan, the eldest, and 
commonly known as “ the fighting son” of 
Dost Mohamed, had come close upon our 
camp, early in the morning, witli fiOOO 
cavalry. He heard tlie liring, juul only 
waited for daylight to discover how mat- 
ters stood’ in the fortress. The dawn 
showed him the IWtish flag on the ram- 
parts: and he forthwith lied towards Ca- 
hul, leaving all his elephants and baggage 
behind him to be caj)lured by our troops or 
by the Shah’s contingent, who were as 
quick in plundering as they M'cre slow in 
fighting. Brigadier Scott is said to have 
picked up in the fortress some cartridges of 
Kussian manufacture, and one cui tridge 
with the word “ Paris” upon it.* In the 
assault about 170 of our people were 
wounded, but only 1 7 were killed : about 
1000 Afghans were slain, about 1 600 were 
taken prisoners, and the number of the 
wounded was estimated as about equal to 
that of the captives. To talk of the 
“genius and skill” with which the plan 
of the attack was conceived, is to be 
guilty of rhodomontade and nonsense; 
bui the conduct of our soldiers, during 
the storm, and, still more, after the 
storm had succeeded, was rare, and in the 
highest degree admirable. No city taken 
by assault ever suffered so little as 
Ghuznee, and no men ever conducted 
themselves, under similar circumstances, 

* Views iu Aff^hanistan, &c., fiom Sketched 
taken durinK the Campaign of the A rmy of the 
Indus, by Sir Keith A. Jackson, Bart. 
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so .temperately and moderately as its cap- 
tors. On Mils poiiit authoriti(‘s and 
opinions arc* unanimous. With the close 
of the f3j5hting all violence ceased, and 
not one female was exposed to insult or 
injury.* The fall of Chuznee opened 
the way to (Jabul, and opened more roa<ls 
than one. Colonel (now Sir (3aud Mar- 
tin) Wade had assernhlod near Peshavver 
fOOO Seik contingejits and more than 
4000 of the Shah’s levies. AVith this 
force he was to move upon CahnI, hy 
Jellala!)ad. W^ade forced Jiis m ay tlirough 
the Khyber Pa.ss, the enemy fl) iiig from 
a fort which was considered us the key 
of that Pass. Jellalahad was defeiide<l 
hy Mohamed Akbar Khan, second son of 
Dost Mohamed, and afterwards famous 
for the vengeance he took upon the inva- 
ders. This chief had ^.'iOO men and 14 
guns; but on the fall of (Chuznee he was 
liastily recalled for the defence of Cabul. 
This at once opened the way for Colonel 
Wade’s forces through the rest of the 
Passes, and placed Jellalahad in onr 
liarids. Wade was so close upon Akbar 
Khan that lie compelled him to abandon 
all his artillery and camp equipage, 
which, together with horses, bullocks, and 
7000 rounds of ball-cartridge, fell into 
our hands. On the 30tb of J nly Sir John 
Keane, with the ityiin army, marched 
from Ghuznee to Cabul. He crossed the 
ridge of a mountain, said to he 9000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and w^nt 
through another deep and narrow defile 
without encountering any resistance. 
Dost Mohamed was now almost entirely 
deserted by his chiefs and army : quar- 
rels and jealousies had arisen among 
them, and old feuds and grudges were, 
as usual, freshened up at the moment they 
ought to have been forgotten. As Sir 
John Keane drew nigh, Dost Mohamed 
quitted his throne and his capital, and 
fled with fiOO horsemen to seek a refuge 
in the wide country beyond the Oxus. 

• Puist. Thi.s writer adds—" It may not lie 
superfluous to add, lliat long before this, the 
commissariat store of intoxicating liiinor had been 
exhausted, and Sir J. Keane commanded a tem- 
perance army. To the want of hqnor i^ ascribed 
by Uic medical men the unprecedented celerity 
with which the injuries of our nounded were 
tioaled.’* 


But nearly at the same time that this 
news was received at our head-quartiTS, 
Sir John Keane learned the death of 
Punjeet Sing, the liioii of J/ahorc, an 
event which materially and injuriously 
affected the triple alliance. lAetaching 
a very inadequate party of cavalry in 
pursuit of the fugitive king, Sir John 
Keane and Shall Sujah marched leisurely 
on to Cabul, under the walls of which 
they encamped on the evening of the bth 
of August. On tlie afternoon of the next 
day, Shah Sujah, Sir John Keane, the 
General officers of the army, Hiirne.s, Mac 
Naghten, and other officers of the mis- 
sion, or of the staff, made a pompons and 
triumphant entrance into the capital. 
The people were respectful and orderly, 
but cold; the chiefs were absent; there 
was no enthusiasm. Some of tliesi; vain- 
glorious Englishmen, not satisfied with 
riding in triumph, liad put it, into the 
restored Shah’s head to creaU; an order of 
knighthood, and to confer ilic first badges 
upon themselves I If this idea did not 
originate witli poor Burnes, he certainly 
was a principal actor in the ridiculous 
scene of the investitiirc. On the 17tli of 
September a Durbar was held at thi* 
dilapidated palace, wherein a dozen or 
two of bricklayers or plasterers were 
at work all the while, and never ceased 
their work to look at the farce. I'lie 
Shah sat on a dirty old camp chair; 
and behind him stood two old fat 
eunuchs, each holding a dish, in which 
were deposited the crosses and ribands. 
The first of these senseless and unseemly 
baubles* was conferred upon Sir John 
Keane, who delivered a long speech, 
ill which there was a great deal about 
hurling the usurper Dost Mohamed 
from the throne. This speech was 
made intelligible to Shah Sujah by 
Major Powell, Persian interpreter, who, 

* Tlie decoration of tbc order wns a Malte844 ^ross, 
a bail imitation of the Gael phic order of Htinover ; 
and it Has the more a)i8iird to give a Christian's 
rno!»t iKicied religions badge as an honour sup- 
posed to be conferred by the most bigoted petty 
Mohammedan govermuent in the world ; be- 
cause the aralvsqiie star of six points, wliirh 
forms the ornament of the historic gates of the 
tomb of Moh.vmnied of (tliuKuee. would have 
beea so peculiar and appropriate an cmbleiu of a 
Dourance institution e—irf7»7icrfr/. 
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not beinfT accustomed to speak or trans- 
late in public, made but a bad job of it. 
The Shah f^rew impatient, and inter- 
rupted the interpreter ; but Ihirnes, wish- 
ing the whole matter to be fairly driven 
tlirough the imperial ears, whispered — 
“There is more of it,"’ which silenced the 
Shah, and Major Powell went on : but, 
making a pause, to take breath, the Shah 
began again, and was again silenced: a 
third pause, and again the Shah com- 
menced ; and, by this time, Burnes 
seemed tired too, and the Shah hud it all 
his own way, and all the talk to himself 
during the rest of the ceremony. Mr. 
Mac Naghten and Sir Willoughby Cotton 
were next in vested ; and then Burnes and 
W’’ade were told that they were created 
Knights Grand Crosses too, but tliat the 
goldsmith had not been able to make tlie 
decorations in time for them. A cry of 
disappointiiient and anger rose from sun- 
dry olJieers who were not included in 
the batch of Knights Grand Crosses, 
or in that of Knights Commanders, or in 
that of Companions.* While this foolery 
was in progress at Cahnl, the Afghans 
were murdering every British officer or 
soldier that they could surprise outside 
of the camp. 

Considering the work as done, Sir 
John Keane hurried back to India, and 
from thence to EnglaiKl, to he raised to 
the peerage by the title of Baron Keane 
of Glmziiee and Cappotpiin (with a pen- 
sion of 2f300/. a year), and to receive the 
thanks of parliament and of the Court of 
Directors. The shouts of triumph and 
applause were, however, mingled with 
the expression of many doubts and some 
severe criticism : in the Lords the Duke 
of Wellington said that he had never 
doubted but that the valour and discipline 
of our troops would secure victory to our 
arms iu Afghanistan ; but that it was 
when wc had completed our first con- 
quests that our difficulties would begin : 
Lord Ellenlmrougli declared the war to 
have Ih'cu a folly, and said it remained 
to be seen whether it might not prove 
a crime. Lord Auckland, as goveimor- 
general, received his meed: he was 


* Dr. Kt'aoedy, Campaign of the Army of the 
lodtu. 


raised in the peerage to the rank *of 
an earl ; and the Court of Directors and 
the Court of Proprietors honoured him 
with their vote of thanks, “ for the saga- 
city and promptitude with which he had 
planned the expedition, and the zeal and 
vigour he had displayed in preparing the 
troops to take the field.” 

The Bombay column qiiiti 'd Cabul on 
the 18th of Sei)teinber ; tlioBengal troops 
remained for nearly a month longer, but 
by the 20th of October all the forces, 
returning for the present to India, had 
left Shah Siijah’s capital. The cold was 
severe in the mountain passes, thick ice 
was found upon the roads, the bodies of 
dead camels and horses Jay frozen all 
around, and, without having to encounter 
any enemy, our retiring columns suffered 
very severely. 

Seldom have troops been left in a more 
uncertain or more liazardoiis predicament 
than the army which was left to secure 
Shah Sujah on his throne. This force 
was large, for the enmity of the majority 
of the Afghan chiefs to the restored Shah 
was already threatening and formidable. 
Independently of the Shah’s contingent, 
paid .and officered by the English, aliout 
8000 men, British troops and sepoys, 
w'cre left up the country, and were sta- 
tioned iu the Balia Hissar, at Cabul, iu 
cantonments near to that city, in the 
fortress of Jellalabad, and in various 
other positions. They had with them 
from 70 to 80 guns. Burnes, deceived 
by the unusual mildness of the winter 
of the year that he was at Cabul, had 
represented the climate as much milder 
than had usually been reported. Now 
he discovered his mistake, and so did the 
troops, to their infinite cost. In the 
month of January there w'as a fall of 
snow nearly five feet deep, and the ther- 
mometer fell to 13°. This was at Cabul ; 
at another post the thermometer sank to 
10° below zero, or 42° under freezing. 
The poor sepoys suffered cruelly, aud 
even the British soldiers, who were only 
indifferently provided with clothes and 
blankets, shivered on those Afghan moun- 
tains and table-lands. The most despe- 
r.ate of the Afghans remained inactive 
until the return of spring ; but then the 
Ghilzies and other powerful tribes began 
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to vmite th(.*ir cavalry, and to attack our 
outposts. the same time tlie people 
dwelling on the hills and in the glens 
not only* refused to pay any taxes or 
tribute to Shah Sujah, but also refused to 
sell provisions to our commissariat. As 
the ice and snow melted, and left the 
roads and mountain paths passable, a 
fierce war of posts commenced. Ex- 
cept when surprised by \iistly superior 
numbers in some coupe-gorge, our troops 
always deteated the enemy, though never 
without some loss to themselves. This 
warfare alone would Imve worn out onr 
army. As the summer advanced it as- 
sumed a bolder character. Dost Moha- 
med, after a narrow escape from being 
betrayed and murdered by the king, or 
ruler, of llokliara, received assistance in 
his extremity from the Khan of Kookan, 
on tlic Persian border, and in company 
with one of his sons, Afzul Khan, lie pro- 
ceeded to Afghanistan, to stir up the 
country to undertake a holy war for the 
expulsion of the unbelieving English. 
Some natue Afghan troops, w hich Shah 
Sujah liad raised, began to desert to the 
Dost, wlio had collected a great nnmher 
of Usbeg Tartars. As the expelled ruler 
advanced upon Cabul several severe ac- 
tions were fought, in wdiich our fine 
artillery practice and our grape and 
shrapnel gave us the victory, and in- 
flicted terrible Josses on the enemy. At 
last, driven from post to post, and sur- 
rounded, Dost Mohamed made up his 
mind to surrender to Sir William Mac 
Naghtcn, or to Sir Alexander JJuriies, 
who were both left at Cabul, the first as 
ambassador or envoy, and the second as 
assistant to the envoy. On the evening 
of the 3rd of November, 1840, as Mac 
Naghten was returning from his evening 
ride, and was within a few yards of his 
own residence in the Balia Hissar, or 
citadel of Cabul, a solitary horseman 
galloped up to him and told him tliat 
Dost Mohamed had arrived and sought 
his protection. The words were scarcely 
saicl ere the chief himself appeared ; and, 
alighting from his horse, he presented Ids 
sword to the envoy, who returned the 
sword, and requested him to remount. - 
The D ost had quitted tlie field of battle* 

• The chiefs last battle — the battle of Purwan , 


late the preceding evening, and had rid- 
den straight into (!!!abiil, a distance of 
sixty miles, having been twenty-four 
liours on horseback. Yet he sluwed 
few .symptoms of fatigue, and his self- 
possession w^as reniai kahle. Shah Sujah, 
whom we had thrust into his place, could 
I hardly have ridden twelve miles iu 
' twenty-four hours, and so far from being 
self-possessed, he was in u constant flurry 
and panic, even when far removed from 
any chances of danger. This was not a 
man to Im? king of Afglians. On the 
l:itli of No\enil)eT Dost Mohamed was 
sent off for India under a strong escort, 
lie waited at IVsliawer till joined by his 
family, which coiisistt d oC iK'arly 7('o per- 
sons, of whom about oue-half w ere females. 
Fourteen of bis sons suirendered, Akbar 
Khan alone holding out against us to the 
end. The Dost was allowed to visit 
Calcutta, where tlu‘ governor-general re- 
ceived him with mucb resj)e<!t and cour- 
tesy. Three lacs of rupc(‘s, or about 
30,000/. a year (^a sum not far short of 
half of his annual revenues as ruler of 
Cabul) Were allotted to him; and he 
took up Ids residence at Mussooree, on 
our north-west fi'ontier, where he re- 
mained till 1843. He told one of our 
officers that the majority of the Afghan 
tribes had never been accustomed to 
obey, and never w ould obey any prince ; 
that we should be involved in jHirpetual 
embarrassments ; that the cumiing and 
the intriguing spirit of the chiefs would 
prove more dangerous than their arms, 
and that the very courtiers about bhah 
Sujah, who had been for years fattening 
on our bounty, w'onld be the most for- 
ward in plotting against us. Wo need 
not say that the words of the Dost were 
more than veritii<l. Shall Sujah made 
bad worse by selecting a low'-boru, rapa- 
cious old scoundrel to be his prime 
minister. This man’s faculties were im- 
paired by age and disease. lie had 
grown grey with his majesty in exile, 
and Jiaving on some occasion incurred 
his majesty’s displeasure, he had for- 

Dunali — in whicli some of our sepov re^imenfe 
li.ifi bi'luneil like downright cow aids, anil iu 
which Dr Loid, one of our iiurneLuui. political 
agents in the country, Lieuieniint IhoAdfoot, and 
Coiutit Crispin wcreJiilled and cut to pieces. 
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felled his ears ; a subject productive of 
many wittieisins among the discontented 
about court, and little culciilated to ele- 
vate a prime minister in popular opinion.’*' 
The surrender of Dost Moharned, and 
the activity of our moveable columns 
under General Sale, (’olonel Denuie, and 
other active and intelligent officers, 
brought the country all round (>abul to 
a traucpiil state. 15ut the calm was de- 
ceptive ; it was but a lull in the storm ; 
and although this was clearly st‘en and 
frankly sffited by many of our otRcers, 
our infatuated envoy would not see it, 
and would not take warning. 

Before tlie Bombay column cleared out 
of the country the celebrated fortress of 
Khelat was stormed and taken, and Mecrab 
Khan, who had paid so little respect to 
the treaty which Buriics had concluded 
with him, and several other Beloochee 
chiefs, were slain. This was a brilliant 
operation, able to bear comparison with 
any exploit our troops ever iHirforined in 
India: the fortifications were scarcely 
less formidable, and the garrison was 
scarcely less numerous than at Ghuznee, 
yet it was captured by a force (under 
Brigadier Baiiingardt and Captain Out- 
ram) mustering little more than ll»00 
bayonets, without cavalry, and witli only 
one light gun, whereas at Ghuznee Keane 
had had above GOUO fighting men and 40 
pieces of light artillery. Little, how- 
ever, was said alK)iit the reduction of 
Khelat, while the plaudits bestowed upon 
the capture of Ghuznee continued to make 
as great a noise as the explosion of gun- 
powder that blew open the gate. All 
through this campaign Captain Outram’s 
conduct appears to have been most ad- 
mirable. 

WhUe comparative tranquillity reigned 
in and round Cabul, insurrections broke 
out among the fierce tribes that inhabit 
the country to the east of the Bolan Pass. 
At the same time some of the Ameers of 
Sinde called their followers to the field, 
united their hands, and threatened all our 
communications between Afghanistan and 
the Punjab. Several serious disasters 
were sustained by our troops, and more 


than one of the small columns sent to put 
down these insurrections and tombinations 
were absolutely beaten, if not by the arms 
of the enemy, by the natural difficulties 
of the country. t>ome uneasiness w as felt 
lest the successor of Kunjeet Sing shoiihl 
declare against -is and place his dis- 
ciplined army, his numerous ni-tillerv, 
and his W'ell-skilled Pren«.‘i and Italian 
commanders between the Indus ancl oiir 
army in Afghanistan; hut fortunately the 
new ruler of Lahore remained (juiet." 

Our array up the country was repeatedly 
reinforced. At the end of the year 1840 
we had more than IG, 000 men in Afghanis- 
tan ; and at the first outbreak of the great 
insurrection in November, 1841, we had 
upw'ards of 14,000 men, besides the Shah’.s 
contingent. The number of our political 
agents scattered all about the country, as 
if it were confjuered and submissiv e, and 
to be organized, like annexed provinces in 
Hindustan, by means of the pen, exceeded 
thirty. All these men (and not a few of 
them appear to have been young and iu- 
exi)eriei)ced) were paid large salaries by 
the Company. Sir William MacNaghten, 
as envoy and minister, had ll,22o/. per 
annum ; his assistant, Lieutenaut-Colonel 
Sir Alexander Burnes, yoooZ. Among 
them they received more money than 
could be realized by taxes and duties in 
any one province of the Afghan empire. 
Everything was on a prodigious scale of 
expense. It was costing us more than 
3,00U,U01)/. a year to occupy a country for 
Shah Sujah, which never could render 
him 300, 000/. a year. The Russo-raania 
had abated ; we had obtained substantial 
proofs of the difficulty of any army tra- 
versing Afghanistan, even if it could get 
so far, and we ought by this time to have 
learned that the Afghan tribes were 
neither to be depended upon in their own 
coimtry nor to be feared by us behind the 
Indus ; but there our army was left, with- 
out any adequate orrangemeut either for 
its victualling or for its safe return, and 
there our money continued to he lavished, 
without any security for its repayment.’^ 
Omitting all notice of the clan feuds and 


* Letter from Sir Alexander Ritrnoa to Sir * Buist, and MS. Journal of a Young OfUcer om 
William Mac Naghten, dated 7ih August, 1840. the Bengal Establisliment. 
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oiii; desultory warfare, we hasten at once 
to the foul catastrophe. 

In May, 1841, Major PoUingtT pro- 
giiosticatwl the [coming storm, represent- 
ing to the envoy the insufficiency of our 
military force in some places and the 
badness of their cantonments in nearly all 
places. The major was looked upon as 
an alarmist. About the end of September 
the roads near Cabal swarmed with pre- 
datory bands, and three GHiilzie chiefs of 
note (quitted Cabul after plundering a rich 
caravan, and took up a strong position in 
the defile of Khoord Cabul, only ten miles 
from the capital, thus blocking uj) the Pass 
and cutting off‘ our communication with 
llindiLstan. At the same time intelligence 
was received that Dost Mohamed’s ablest 
and fiercest son, Akbar Khan, was collect- 
ing troops and raising the standard of his 
father in various parts of the country. 
General Sale cleared the Pass of Khoord 
Cabul, but not without hard fighting and 
considerable loss.* This was in the month 
of October, and all through this month 
our officers were insulted in their canton- 
ments at Cabul, and many attempts were 
made to assassinate them. On the ‘ind of 
November, at an early hour, intelligence 
w as broiiglit to cantonments that a popular 
outbreak bad taken place in the city, and 
that a general attack had been made on 
the houses of all Jiritish officers residing 
ill Cabul. The envoy Mac Naghteii was 
in the cantonments, but Burneswiis in tfie 
city. At about 8 a.m. a hurried note was 
received from Bunies, who stated that 
the minds of the people had been excited 
by some evil reports, but who expressed a 
hope tliat he should succeed in quelling 

* AtVr restoinig Sliah Sujah to his tlnom* an 
afjircraeiit was ciittred into with the* Ghilzie 
fluffs, tlijit a Cfitain bum of mon»*y should bo 
paid to thi'in yearly out of the Cabul trcaaun’, if 
they Mvould keep tlie Khoord Calml Pass otieii, 
•iiid oll(*r no inolestalion to our ti oops on tneir 
passn^e between Cabul and Jcllalabad. Little 
•lopenrlenco could be placed on siieli a barji^ain ; 
but it IS said that the lui-jjain w.is fust broken 
by us oi by OUT ally Simh Sujali, and that tills 
pro^okiufi eirc 11 ni stance contributed ni a trreat 
measure to Ibe disasters whieh followed. 'J’lie 
Shah couhl j-et veiy little money beyond what we 
5?a\e him, and our political aKOiits requited so 
much cash for themsehes that little was left fur 
tho feeing, or payir^ of black mail to, the hill- 
«ehiefs iind the clans' dwelling in the dangerous 
Passes. 


the commotion. An hour after this it 
W'as reported in the cantonment that 
Burnes had Iwjcn murdered, and that 
Captain Johnson’s treasury had been 
plundered. Flames were now seen to 
issue from that part of the city where 
they dwelt, and an inoossant report of 
fire-arms scemt*d to roll tlirough the 
town from end to end. It was scon as- 
certained that the rabble who first com- 
menced the attack did not t‘xceed xlOO 
men, and with Sir Alexander weri» 
massacred his brother Lieiitemant Burnes, 
Lieutenant W. Broadfoot, and every man, 
woman, and child found on the premises.*^ 
Our generals and superior officers were 
all so thunderstruck as to be incapable of 
adopting more than the most puerile of 
defensive measures. Coward as he was, 
Shah Sujah sent out one of his owti sous 


• The Military Opoiations at (*abul, &c., with 
a Journal of ImpiisonnKnit in Affi'lianistan, by 
Lieutenant Viueeiit 10 vie, of Itungal Aitillcry, 
late Depiity-tOninmibsaiy of Ordn-inri* at CnViul. 

Speaking cliaiitalily of hiseirois, and making 
no allubiou to a lery ciui<*nt leporl ol grosi amt 
provoking misconduct, Lieutenant Lvro bays— 
“ No man, surely, in a highly res]jonsihlo public 
situation — espoci.dly in bucli a oi'c a'» llml held 
by the late Sir Alexander Burnes — ought over to 
indulge in a state of blind soeunty, or to neglect 
salutary warnings however bmalf. It is imhs- 
putable that such wanuiigs liail been given Ui 
him, especially by .i lespectablc Afghan named 
Taj Mahonimed, who, on the very ])ievious night, 
went ill person to Sii A. Burnes to put him on 
his guard, but returned disgusted by ihe irierr- 
dulity with w^liich his asseitioiis were leoeived " 

Laily .Sale savs — "On the gfith of (kdolier ih.* 
envoy wrote to Sir Alexander Humes, in conso- 
qiifiiee of information he laid reeeived from 
Captain Trevor, w'hich indicated an unquiet btate 
of feeling among llic people of Cabul. But Sir 
A. Buine.s, oh whom thv mU'ttiijenre flrpattnitjit 
devolved, assured him th.it Tievor must be mis- 
taken; as he knew nothing of any ineilitatcd 
Using of the jieople ; ,ind that all w.is us it 
ought to be. Notwitli.'.tanding this, Tievor as- 
sured the envoy that a iiiimlicr of Ghilxio chiefs 
hud loft Cabul for hostile pui poses. 

“On file 1st of November (the leti/ day hefure 
the outbreah) Sir A. Burnes coiigr.iMikiud -Sir 
William on the piospect ol soon leaving Cubui 
ill a pel feet stale of trnuqiiilhty. We might at- 
tribute his anxiety to c.ilm the envoy's mind by 
assurances of the peacetul feeling ot the people 
of the ceuutry, to .ui anxiety on his part to sue- 
cecd to the situ.ition to he viUMted by Sir William ; 
hut it appealed questionable whether he would 
ermanently have done, so as Colonel Siitlier- 
md had, it was haul, be(*n nominated for the 
.'ippointmenl.” — Journal of the Disasters in AJ)- 
yhaniitan,'bu Lodu Sale. 
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■with a number of his immediate Afghan 
retainers and two guns to restore order ; 
but no support was rendered by our 
troops. Sir William Mac Naghten 
thought and said that the storm would 
soon blow over of itself. Instead of 
blowing over, it increased in violence. 
Every minute that was lost in inaction 
raised the numbers and the audacity of 
the insurgents. The chief command of 
our astounded and bewildered army (be- 
wildered much more by the inactivity 
and stupor of their leaders than by the 
proceedings of the Afghans) was at this 
time held by Major-General Elphinstone, 
a most amialdc and at one time a giillant 
officer, but who had been suffering a long 
and painful illness, which had affecte<lhis 
nerves, and worn out his mind ils much as 
his body. He was utterly incapable of 
acting in this sudden emergency with the 
promptitude and vigour necessary for the 
preservation of his troops, and the officers 
next in command under him seem to 
have been — without the same physical 
and unavoidable causes — as incapable 
as himself, and to have shrunk from all 
responsibility. The cantonment occu- 
pied by the army for so many months 
was as bad as bad could be, aiul the ma- 
gazine of provisions was placed in the 
mostjexposed and least defensible part of 
it, detached from our works of strength. 
All the calamities which befell our ill- 
starred force might he traced more or less 
to the defects of our position ; and w hether 
we look to its situation or to its con- 
struction, this cantonment at Cabul must 
ever he spoken of as a disgrace to our 
military skill and judgment.* 

On the 3rd of November, the day 
after the outbreak, 3000 Ghilzics rushed 
tlirough the Khoord Cabul Pass tow'ards 
the capital, and other numerous bands 
began to collect on the hills. Wc cannot, 
and we need not, narrate what followed ; 
the fearfid story, with all its horrible 
and humiliating details, is fresh in the 
memory of every Englishman. Our 
commanding officers continued in their 


• I/ieutenant Vincent Eyre, llie cantonment 
had u low r.impart and niiariuw ditch; its form 
was a pariillclo^'nim ; it had ruund flaokiuz 
bastions nt e.irh corner, but evert/ me of these 
bastions was cutnmanded by some fort or hilt. 


imbecility until our troops were infected 
with downright cowardice! not merely 
the shivering half-starved sepoys, but our 
British-born soldiers cowered *- before a 
barbarous and stupid enemy whom they 
had so often beaten. Discipline disap- 
peared, but nevci had discipline been put 
to a severer test ! TIic brave soldier may 
be expected to bear eve.j thing except 
tlic self-evident imbecility and fatuity 
of his commanding officers. On the 4th 
of November our people ran away from 
the commissariat fort, and left all our 
stores, clothing, and jirovisioiis to the 
enemy, except two days’ supply of pro- 
visions in cantonments. On the 5th an 
attack was made to recover possession of 
the commissariat fort; but our officers 
again behaved like fools and our men like 
cowards, and the enemy renuiined in pos- 
se.ssiou of the rich prize they had pro- 
cured. The object of the enemy was to 
starve the army out of its cantonment; 
and to this cud the chiefs exerted .'ill their 
induericc to prevent our troops being sup- 
plied from any of the neighbouring forts. 
On the 9th General Eljdiinstone’s weak 
state of health rendered the presence of a 
coadjutor absolutely necessary to relieve 
him from the command of the garrison ; 
and Brigadier Shelton, the second in com- 
mand, was, at the earnest request of Sir 
W. Mac Naghten. summoned in from the 
Balia llissar, in the hope that he would 
rouse the sinking confidence of the troops. 
Shelton was scarcely in the cantonment 
ere a quarrel or a wide difterence of 
opinion arose between him and Mac 
Naghten. ’I'he brigadier had from the 
first despaired of being able to hold out 
the winter at Cabul, and strenuously ad- 
vocated an immediate retreat to JeJlala- 
had. On the 13th Shelton made a tolerably 
spirited and successful sally upon some of 
ihe Afghan tribes tliat were now occupy- 
ing all the hills which surrounded and 
commanded our cantonment, the said can- 
tonment being a piece of low swampy 
gi-ound : but the Afghans soon returned, 
and continued to annoy our troops with 
their unceasing fire of musketry. Major 
Pottingcr, badly wounded, his assistant 
Mr. Haughton, who had lost a hand, and 
had been gashed on thfe neck, a sepoy of 
our Gorkha regiment, a moonshee, and 
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another native, arrived on the 15th from 
a position Charekar ; and tliese were 
all that were left out of 100 men who had 
occupied, tlie said post; all the rest, men 
and officers, had been butchered by the 
Afghans, who had surrounded Charekar 
with 4000 men. How provisions had 
been obtained we know not,* but our army 
was still motionless in its cantonment on 
the 2:2nd of November, when the terrible 
Akbar Khan arrived in Cabul with some 
hundreds of w ell-mounted w'arriors. His 
arrival was immediately followed by the 
defection of several chiefs wlio had hitherto 
professed great loyiilty to Shah Sujali and 
much friendship to the English. On the 
23rd Shelton sallied again in force in 
order to clear the way for our foraging 
parties, and was driven back witli severe 
loss, after liaviiig committed in this one 
iniserahle, disastrous afl'air no fewer than 
six capital military errors. Hy this time 
our troops had k)st all confidence in their 
officers; and they were starving with 
hunger as well as w'ith cold. On the 2Gth 
a letter was received by Mac Naghtcn 
from Osman Khnn, who proposed tliat 
the British should quietly evacuate the 
country, and leave the Afghans to govern 
it according to tlieir own rules, and with 
a king of their owui choice. General 
Elphinstone eagerly caught at this over- 
ture for retreating. Ou the 27tli two 
deputies from the Afghan chiefs came 
into our cantonment to propose the terms. 
These were, that we should deliver up 
Shah Sujah and all his family, lay down 
our arms, and make an unconditional sur- 
render; when they might perhaps he 
induced to spare our live.s, and allow us to 
leave the country on condition of never 
returning I Mac Naghtcn replied that 
the tenns were too dishonourable to be 
entertained for a moment; and that if 
they persisted in them, he must again 
appeal to anus. “ Well,” said tlie de- 
puties, “ we sliall meet again in battle !” 
“ We shall at all events meet at tlie day 
of judgment !” replied our doomed envoy. 
On the 8th of December Mac Naghten, in 
a public letter, requested the general to 


• It appears that for some lime pro\isions were 
obtained fiom tiio contiguous village of IV'" 
maroo, the piopvietor of which was laigely bribed 
by our envoy. 


State whether the only alternative left waa 
not to negotiate for our safe retreat out of 
the country, ou the most favourable terms 
possible ? The despondent, dying Elphin- 
stone gave a fatal response in the affirma- 
tive. On the 11th of December Mac 
Nagliten, accompanied by Captains Law- 
rence, Mackenzie, and Trevor, went out 
to meet certain great khans and heads of 
tribes, who liad intimated that they were 
desirous of concluding a treaty. Among 
these chiefs were some who had betrayed 
Dost Mohained, and who had now be- 
trayed Shah Sujah. The terri hie Akbar 
Khan, who had never submitted to the 
English, was there ; and he sternly nega- 
tived every proposition that our envoy 
advanced, demanding little short of an 
unconditional surrender. During this 
conference in the open plain a bullet 
whistled over the liead of Sir William 
Mac Naghten ; but liis hour was not yet 
come. Akbar wanted to seize his person, 
but this w;is opposed by the other khans. 
At last it was agreed that the British 
should evacuate Afghanistan, inciuding 
Camlahar, Ghuznee, ('abul, Jellalabath 
and all the otlier stations ; that they should 
be permitted to return unmolested to 
India, and supplies of every deseription 
be afforded tliem in their road thither; 
that Dost Mohamed Khan and his family 
should be allowed to i-eturn to their 
country; that Shah Sujah and his family 
sliould be allowed the option of remain- 
ing at Cabul or proceeding with the 
British troops, in either case receiving 
from the Af^ian government a pension 
of one lac 1$ rupees per annum; that 
means of transport for the conveyance of 
our baggage, stores, &c. should be fur- 
ni.sh(?<l; that all prisoners should be re- 
lea.sed ; that no British force sliould ever 
again be sent into Afghanistan, unless 
called for hy the Afghan government; 
that perpetual friendship should lie esta- 
blished between the two nations, on the 
sure foundation of mutual good oj/ices, &c . 

The treaty which Miyor Davie had 
made w ith the king and savage chiefs of 
Kandy wa.s not so monstrous a piece of 
folly as this ; and for every man tliat 
Davie sacrificed in Ceylon, 60 or 70 lives 
were sacrificed here ‘ in Afghanistan ! 
TJie Afghans new kept, and never 
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meant to keep, one of their engagements. 
But this was no novelty ; all the seini- 
bavhai'ous nations of the East had inva- 
riably acted in the like manner ever since 
we knew anything of their history. In- 
stead of sending provisions and means of 
transiwrt, these Afghans murdered all 
our sick and w'ounded men tliat they 
could lay their hands uj)on. 

On the 14tli of December was com- 
menced the most disastrous and appalling 
retr<!at that has ever been recorded in 
authentic history. Making allowance for 
the ditlerenee of numbers, the retreat of 
the French from Moscow was less dread- 
ful than this. In both cases, the ice and 
snow, and nakedness and famine, slew 
more than the sword. On the 20th of 
December, Sir William Mac Naghten 
)iad an interview w'ith the chiefs, who now 
demanded tliat a portion of our guns and 
ammunition should be given up, and that 
Brigadier Shelton should l)c put into 
their hands as a hostage. Ideutcnaiit 
Sturt, in whom the English spirit had not 
become extinct, i)roposed to the general to 
break off the treaty, and march forthwith 
to Jellalahud, w'liere Sale was stoutly 
maintaining himself. But the (jeneral 
called a council of war, - and a council of 
war never fights. On the 22nd of De- 
cember, as our troops were preparing to 
follow the van division, Akbar Khan sent 
to propose a new and much more favour- 
able treaty than the one which he had 
already hroktui, aiul to invite our envoy 
to another conference. On the following 
da^', Mac Naghten went to the place ap- 
pointed, presented Akbur >#tli a beautiful 
Arab horse, — and w iis barbarously mur- 
dered under the eyas of that Khan, and of 
other chiefs. It is even said that Akhar 
himself did the foul deed, shooting his 
victim through tlie body with a richly 
mounted pistol which Mac Naghten had 
sent him only a few hours before. The 
body was hacked to pieces by the armed 
fanatics, who carried the head into the 
city, and triumphantly exhibited it to 
Captain Coiiolly, one of the prisoners who 
liad been taken. N ot an arm was raised to 
avenge MacNaghteii’s fate — nothing could 
rc-amn»ate our troops, or the wretched 
men who comman<led them. All wx*nt 
on, as if with oue accord, to complete their 


disgrace and seal tlieir doom -all, except 
a few English hearts who murmured and 
remonstrated, but who had not moral cou- 
rage sufficient to incur the heavy yiid awful 
responsibility of putting their comnianding 
officers under arrest, appealing to the 
troops, and iissuicinjr the command them- 
selves. There were more councils of war 
called, to end in more basene^-s and mad- 
ness : it was agreed to leave belli i.d all oiir 
guns except six ; to give up all our trea- 
sure ; to give up married men with their 
wives and families, as hostages ; to pay 
Osman Khan, and some other treacherous 
villains, five lacs of rupees, in bills drawn 
upon India, but negotiated on the spot by 
a merchant of Ca,shmere and some Hindu 
hankers, the said Osman Khaii engaging 
to escort the whole army in safety to Pe- 
shawer. In vain did Major Pottinger 
raise his manly voice against this ns(dess 
debasement (and never were JiiuglLsh 
soldiers so debased before ns to buy a way 
out of au enemy’s country !)—tlie rest of 
the officers composing the council de- 
claivd, one and all, that the liargain must 
lie struck. And, accordingly, the bills 
were given, and English ladies were de- 
livered over as hostages, if not at this 
moment, a little later. Shall Sujah, who 
had remained within the strong walls of 
the Balia llissar, into which the mass ol‘ 
our own force ouglit to have been thrown, 
showed more courage in his despair than 
these un-English members of councils of 
w'ar. He asked Brigadier Anqnetil, who 
had commanded his contingent, whether 
it were well to forsake him in the hourot 
iu‘ed, and to deprive him of the aid of 
that force which he had hitherto been 
taught to consider as his own ? Anque- 
til could only blush : the General luid his 
councils of w ar had determined that the 
Shall we had reinstated should be aban- 
doned, and that his contingent should gt) 
with tlie rest. 

Oil the Clh of January, 1842, our head- 
quarters and the rest of onr army cleare d 
out of the cantonments at Cabal, to march, 
in the depth of winter, tlinuigh a country 
of perhaps unparalleled difficulty. The 
strength of our whole force was at this 
time estimated at about 4500 fighting 
men ; the camp-folio wm^, at a moderate 
computation, amounted to about 12,000 
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men, besides women and diildren. At tlie 
moment tlie rtfur-guard cleared out of the 
cantonments, the Afghans began to plunder 
the baggage, and to follow and fire upon 
our soldiers; and these operations can 
scarcely l)e said to have ceased until there 
was notliiiig left to plunder — or to kill. 
We will n(d follow this demoralized and 
degraded unny tJirough the horrors of 
the Passes of Khoord Cabul, Tezeen, and 
Guudanmh. General KlphinstOue, almost 
at the point of death, gave himself up to one 
of the Khans. The ladies and wounded 
were ghcii iip; Dr. IJr^don, who escaped 
by a miracle, w’as the only officer that 
reached the garnsoii of Jellalabad in 
safety, and a mere handful of sepoys 
and eanip-followers entered the fortress, 
which Sale had held in spite of General Rl- 
phinstone’s insane orders to him to evacu- 
ate,”^ (/Oimtiug camp-followers, women 
and children, more than 2(J,()00 human 
beings had perished on the rctreat,through 
cold, famine, and the incessant attacks of 
a most faithless and ferocious enemy. A 
few hundreds — mostly native Indians — 
had been carried away captives, to be 
turned into slaves, or to he kept for the 
sake of ransoms. Woe to this Afghan 
war ! and mercy to the souls of those who 
planned it, and w^ho nearly all perished 
in it I 

Our protege Shah Siijah, though aban- 
doued and left to his own resources, was not 
only able to maintain himself in the lialla 
llissar, hut also to accpiire friends and 
allies. The Afghan chiefs, ever divided 
by jealousies, factious, and feuds, began to 
intrigue against one another us soon as the 
English were gone, and some of tlie.se 

* Well might Sit Robert Pcfl cxuLiini in the 
House of CoinmoiDj— Wlicn had you ImjI'ok*, id 
lilt* M hole c>clt! ol \our history, any <lis.i»*ter like 
that which has lielallen you in Afghanistan a 
(lisastur which 1 admit is not irreparablc^a dn- 
a*<ter w'liich 1 ti'ust will be ajieodily repaired by 
tlic spirit and vigour of your councils, and by Ibo 
gallant exertions of your armies ; but wlioii did 
you c\er mid in Iho history of England of such 
awbolesale slaughter ;ia that which ini', befallen 
your forces, and which a private imlividnal re- 
ports in every' uewspnpcr^ Here u. wliat that 
individual writes : — ' My lilb has been saved in 
a most wonderful manner, and 1 am the only 
European wlio has esca|:H;d from the Cabul army. 
Two natives only have reached this^ilucc, making 
with myself three persons out of an aimy of 
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sent open and some of them secret assis- 
tance to Ute Shah in tlie citadel, who 
intimated by letter that he wanted no 
more Eiiglisli troops, that he wanted 
nothing but a few hundred thousands of 
pounds of our money to enable him to 
preserve his throne. In the city of Can- 
daliar General Nott gallantly maintained 
himself; and instead of waititig for the 
enemy behind the mud wall and ditch 
of the place, he sallied, on the 12tliof 
January, with five and a half regiments of 
infantry, 101)0 horse, and 10 pieces of 
artillery, attacked the enemy, about 5000 
strong, and in a formidable position, and 
completely defeated and routed tliem. 
Ghuznee, famed for its gate and the 
powder-bags tliat had blown it open, was 
held by Colonel Palmer with one native 
regiment and some artillery. I'he ve- 
teran Sale added to his well-earned 
reputation by his defenee of Jellalabad, 
on the I’i-teimon of v liieh nearly evei*y- 
thing now depended.* The Alghuns 
were completely balked in their plans 
by the refusal to \ a cate the place, a re- 
fu.sal on which tliey hud by no means 
calculated, for they thou^lit that Sale 
must obey the orders of his commander 
in chief, and they could not be persuade d 
that an order from Major Pottinger would 
not be obeyed by Captain MacGregor, 
the political agent at Jellalabad, al- 
though Pottingcr constantly assured them 
that a pi-isoiier, like himself, however 
exalted his rank, could not ho considered 
a free agent, or exercise any ])ower or con- 
trol over any other public officer of Go 
vernment, however inferior in rank and 
•station. They had entertained no doubt 
tliat General Sale, yielding to the ap- 
parent necessities of the ciuse, would 
liavc vacated upon summons, and have 
fortliwith retreated to Peshawer, in 
which case lliey made sure that his whole 
force would be annihilated in tlie Khy- 
ber Pass. Rinding that Sale would 
not yield to threatening messages, Ak- 

* Sale, after clearing the Klioord (bilml Pass, 
on the 12th of Oetolwr, had foygliton, foi eighteen 
days, as f.ii asGuudamnk, and ho/l reached Jella- 
UUad on the I2th of November, when Generals 
Elnhinbtone and Shelton, through ttieii ixn-crabio 
ittdecisioa, were sjncnJieing tlie array in tli'c (Jabul 
canlonuient^. . 
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bar Khan sent an army against him. 
Dy the 22nd of January the place was 
surrounded by a iiuineroiis but irregular 
army. The force varied, but at one time 
it consisted of about 8000 or 9000 men, in- 
cluding 2.500 good cavalry. It was com- 
muudeii for some time by Akbar Khan 
lnm>elf.-'‘ h^ortunatelv Sale had provisions 
enough for three or four months, and his 
foraging parties were so well conducted, 
that they gatluTcd grass for their horses 
and cattle in spite of the enemy, who 
neither knew how to blockade nor how h) 
besi<*ge a place. The courage of the gar- 
rison was further kept up hy intelli- 
gcncf* that a force under Colonel Wild 
was about attempt marching to the re- 
lied’ of Jellalabad, and that General Pol- 
lock, with a fresh army from India, was 
crossing the Punjab. Wild could \jotget 
througli the terrible Khyber l^iss, cither 
by force of arms or by force of money ; 
but Pollock kept steadily iidvaneing.f 
A long time must, however, elapse before 
Pollock could complete a nuireh of oOO 
or f»00 miles, and in the interim. Sale and 
his garrison must trust to tlunr omi re- 
sources - to tlu'ir o^vii artillery, muskets, 
and b'i;yoiiets, and their own stout hearts. 
As the siege or Idockade commenced, the 
old mud walls of Jellalabad wore rent 
by a IremeudoiH eartlupiaki*. All the 
parapets which Sale had built up with so 
much labour were shaken down, several 
of his bastions were injured, all his guard- 
houses were laid [irostrate, a considerable 
breach was made in the r:nn]»art of a 
curtain in the Peshawer liict*, the Cabul 
gate of the town was reduced to a shape- 
less mass of ruins, and about one-third of 
the town itself was demolished. “ Ily Al- 
lah and the Prophet,’" said the Afghans, 


• MS. .I.iurn.il of a young Oflicer of the Ben- 
gal l<)sinblishnient. 

f All the UopeM of our people* at JellalalMd 
wore llxed upon Ociienil rolloek ; .and everv 
one there seems to ha\e believed that he would 
vetii'*\e the disgraees he had sufTeied. 

“ 'I’ho addiess of General Pollock to his troops,’^ 
says one who was with S.ile, and who w.i8 at the 
moment looking with eager eyes for tlio relief. 
*‘hase\eped the piaibC and admiratuui of every 
one who has lead it. Here we all hutie to see 
better davs and better doings than we have 
witnessed undei our foiraer eomniandin/oRlceis.” 
— J/.S' Jam )ifil of a yomq Office’^. Thu date of 
the entry is the 14th of Apiil. 


“ this earthquake is .sent to lay level the 
walls, in order that the gretft Akbar Khan 
and the true believers may enter into the 
city and slay the infidels !” Other shocks 
of tlic earthquake came in rapid suc- 
cession. In the MS. Journal of an intelli- 
gent young officer, w hich is now before us, 
we see, for some titlie, t\vi) or three earth- 
quakes riotetl nearly every iluy or night. 
Sale himself says, in one of his dispatches, 
that the city was kept in constant alarm, 
and that la little more than one month 
there were one hundred distinct shocks. 
Some of these were very violent. Hut good 
arrangemen tsw ei'e adopted for securing the 
troops ; and the injuries done to the walls 
and other parts of the works were spet'dil y 
repaired. For many successive weeks 
all the men slept in their clothes and 
accoutrements, with their weapons b\ 
their sides, as the enemy we le expected 
to make night attacks, and as it seemed 
not improbable that some au lul earth- 
quake would really lay level the ik fences, 
and either realize the expectations of the 
Mohammedan faiiaties or swallow u[» 
the whole giirnsoii. J'he Afghans, how- 
ever, never bad sufficient eoiifideiice to 
attempt a real a.ssault on tin* craz}' old 
place, and Sale freipientJy sent out small 
detachments which marched through aid 
through the stupid ill-coimeetcd Afghan 
lines. 

Nott still held out in Candahar, and wa'=^ 
ready, ou receiving some supplies and 
reiulbrceinerits, to eo-operate with Pol- 
lock and Sale in an advance upon Ciibiil.’* 

* “It IS on loponl,” h.iv'i Nolt, “ tbnl I I'l 
foimod till* linh.in povprimnut tliat I ronld bold 
the f»)uutiA (( dinl.iliiir .ind Ijowit Alglnujisi.ni) 
for ;iny timv; it n on rpconl ibfit 1 lUijn’infil 
L')ifl Auckland, ris f.ir back a^ Ih'irmbtr, IHH. 
lli.al 1 could, witli pi*i misoioM, ii-o»cupy t’.iiml 
with t'M* lima; iinilpi mv oniniand : tlivii* w.i-' 
noth , '4 to pr«*von! it but t/u' mnrruar.liih/r j.mu 
ivhnh. jntn'uUM ot the seat of yincn/iiti <.t — 
Li'Uor lioin (iciipral Nolt to livnor.il .1. It. liUns 
Icy, Adjul.iiit-Gi'iu'rnl of the atmy , ddm 
Lucknow, dih April, ltf43. 

The Indiiin government, however, contin'o'd to 
despond. lnul**ttei Irom tin* govfinoi-!:cM<'ial 
iiicounflil to tiie secret cornmittci; a1 home, d ded 
Fehrujiry thi; I9lh, 1842 (nun; days btMoic tlu- 
arriv.il of I.ord Ellenborough at t’alciiitu), it is 
wriltcif- • On the 31st of January we ex press] v 
informed M ijOr-Gencral Pollock that Jellalabad 
Wda not 11 plfu** which wo dosiied to retain at all 
hazaru>, a,.*#* tltai, alter bocuiiug Sir II. S.ile's 
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Th» brave men were all eager to retrieve 
the honour of* our arras and to rescue the 
English ladies and all the other surviv- 
ing prisoners from the hands of the 
barbarians. Sale had a wife and daugh- 
ter in captivity: it may therefore be 
conceived with what feeling he heard 
that the Indian government he was liouiid 
to t)l)ey, intended to recall all our forces, 
to evacuate every part of Afghanistan, 
;uid to tnist to negotiation and money 
for the liberation of the prisoners, leaving 
our disgrace unremedied, our prestige 
broken. It is now no secret that an order 
to this etfect was issued by Lord Auck- 
land, who liad been dragged into the war 
by the vanity and presumption of other 
men, and who was now listening to the 
eounsels of desponding and timid men. 

[jrifiadi* there, and giving every iir-iclicsible 
leliet to parties from t’Jibul, we would wish him, 
latiu'r tluiii tuu extreme risks at Jellalabad, to 
ii range for vsithdiawal Irom it, and the assem* 
id.ige of all his foice at or near t’eshawer." 'Hus 
letter is signed— Auckland— W. W, lliid— W, 
t.'ascraent— 11. T. I’ntise]), 


In the meantime the Whig government 
which had procured the appointment of 
his lordship had l>een displaced, and suc- 
ceeded (on the 30th of August, 184J) by 
the second and now existing adminis- 
tration of Sir Robert Peel. Altliough far 
from being satisfied either with the policy 
or the conduct of the war in A%hanistaii, 
Sir Robert Peel did not immediately 
recall the governor-general who had 
been nominated by his predecessors. It 
was, however, impossible that Lord 
Auckland should long retain his place : 
Lord Ellenborough,’ who had been presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, and who 
had strongly denoundfcl Uie impolicy of 
the war, was appointed on the 23rd of Oc- 
tober, 1841, to succeed him.* 

• liOrd Ellenborough, it wyi. be* reraembm-fl, 
had been presulenl of the Hoard of Control dnniig 
the Duke of Wellingtou's administrution. (hi 
the first formation of Sit Robert Peel's secootl 
iidrainistration, his lordship was destined for the 
same funeticnis, being gazetted on the 4tli of 
Septembev,l84l, as “Her Majesty’sCommisijiouei 
for the airairs of India,” — dazettc. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

ADMINISTRATION OF LORI) ELLENROROUfill. 


11)9 Lordbhip arrived in India on the 
of February, 1H42. His earliest 
attention was claimed by the state of 
affairs on tla; In^s, where the Ameers 
of Sinde continueJnn a doubtful attitude, 
ami by the state of affairs in Afghanistan, 
Avliere our troops were remaining in a 
state of uncertainty as to their future 
operations, and where our captives were 
putting up earnest, but at times almost 
liopeless, prayers for their liberation — a 
liberation which even the women of the 
part^ seem to have thought was not to be 
obtained by negotiation and ransom, but 
by hard fighting. At first his lordship 
adopted the notion of his predecessor; 
and it is said that positive orders wdre 
more than once drawn up for withdraw- 
ing all our troops, and commencing a 
treaty with men whom no treaty could 
bind.* But the clear head and high 

* Sumo new latlnres and di8«1^tors contributed 
to depress the spirits ofliis lordship and his rouii- 
nl. Ghu'/.nec w.is recaptured by the Afghans; 
the poor sepoys left there were all fiost-lntteii 
and rendered spiritless and unfit for service ; 

provisions were not to be obtained ; relief was 
<lespaired of ; and on the 6 th of March C^olonel 
Palmer evacuated the place in pursuance of a 
capitulation with some of the Afghan chiefs. 
The diminished force had scarcely marched out 
of the citadel ere it was attacked by the savage 
fanatic Ghazees. On one spot an English ofTIrer, 
lus wife, their servants, and thirty sepoys were 
massacred. Native women and 'children, and 
sepoys as helpless as Uiey— their powder being 
all consumed — were butchered by the Ghazee 
knives, or were knocked down in heaps by dis- 
charges of artillery. Colonel Palmer was put to 
the torture ; and then he and his nine surviving 
liritish officers were thrown into a small and 
filthy dungeon. Nearly at the same time. Gene- 
ral Engbuid, who was taking stores and reinforce- 
ments to Candahar, came upon tlie enemy in an 
iineaMcted position, and met with a reverse: 
and tnls, though trifling in its consequences and 
easy to be repaired, contributed to renew die 
panic of the Indian government. General Pol- 
lock was ordered to be ready to retreat, and Nott 


heart of the Duke of Wellington re- 
volted at this line of policy, and the 
Fhiglish people anil, assuredly, the ma- 
jority of the cabinet felt with the duke. 
The indignation of the country would 
have broken up the new ministry if Lord 
Ellenboroiigh had followed the plan 
which he had been induced to entertain, 
momentarily and reluctantly, by the ad- 
vice of others whose seat of sensiliility 
was mostly in the purse.* In a happy 
moment his lordship in council pro- 
nounced the word “ Forward and from 
that moment our prestige began to 

received orders to retreat simultaneously with 
him. 

“Such wa<» the state of utter hopelessness in 
W'Kichour affairs were plunged when Lord Ellen- 
boroiigh received an answer to those comm uni- 
cations which had made England niuiiru ‘like 
Uachel weeping for her children, and as one that 

would not be comforted.' That word of 

command, at whose sound tlie eagles of the em- 
pire had quailed, came booming over the ocean, 
and echoed through the mountains of Afghanistan. 
The vigour .md confidence of th«^ troops were 
instantaneously renewed .” — Westminster Review, 
No, LXXXL 

The writer of this able article, wlio appears to 
have had good sources of information, states tint 
previously to the arrival of Wellington’s word 
of command, there was one high-minded and 
thoroughly-informed adviser of the; governor- 
general that urged energetic measures by every 
argument in his power, oQcriiig at the same time 
to ])rovide both stores and carriages, and sug- 
gee'mg other arrangements which would have 
ensured siiccoss. Wo have good reasons for be- 
lieving that this high-minded and accomplished 
individual was Mr. 'Uobertaon, formerly governor 
at Agra. 

* It does not appear tlmt any member of the 
new administration ever contemplated the recall 
beyond the Indus of Pollock, Sale, or Nott. At 
the close of the following session of parliament 
Sir Robert Peel, in reply to the attacks of Lord 
Palmerston, exclaimed:— ** The noble lord says, 
‘ Who contemplated the abandonment of Afghan- 
istan ?’ I cowd tell the noble lord / Beware ! I 
say, let the noble lord beware of indiscriminate 
reflections upon those now in office.** 
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brighten, our disgraces to he remedied. 
AVe speak not of vengeance for the past : 
this was not, or never ought to have 
been, a war of retaliation and revenge ; 
it was a war of retrieval, a war of libera- 
tion — it was a war for retrieving all that 
Avas highest and most valuable to us, our 
national cluivaeter. the honour of our anus 
and the spell of our prestige, wanting 
which we should have had not one, hut 
many wars to undertaKc in the East: — it 
was a w'ar for releasing, in the only he- 
corning inainier, the sons and daughters 
of llritaiu from a foul Afghan imj>rison- 
ment. 

In the meanwhile Sale, in spite of doubt 
and uncertainty as to the orders he might 
receive, and in spite of many other dis- 
couraging circninstances, had continued 
to holdout tnanfully beliiiid the shattered 
walls of Jellalahad. llis sorties had 
continued to be fro(iueut and s\iecessfiil. 
Through these sorties many of Akbar 
Khan’s people w'ere killed and wounded, 
while many more w ere so disheartened that 
they <piitted the camp, and turned their 
faces towards their own homes. On the 
morning of the 7th of April 8 j le defeated 
Akbar Khan in the open field, with onl j a 
part of the troops that chief boasted he had 
been blockading. The defeat w^as signal : 
tw'o Afghan standards, four guns which 
had been lost by our Cabul anny, and 
nearly all Akbar's ordnance, stores, tents, 
tS:c., Avere taken. Next to Sale liimself, 
the heroes of this day were Lieutenant- 
Colonel ijeunie, Colonel Monteith, Cap- 
tains liroadfoot, Fenwick, Pattison, Old- 
field, and Havelock, and Lieutenant 
Mayne. Unhappily the gallant Dcuiiic 
Avas killed. Hut notwithstanding tliis 
victoiy, the situation of the brigade was 
still very precarious, for the provisions 
were almost all consumed. At last, on 
Friday, the 15th of April, Sale received 
the joyful intelligeuce that Pollock’s camp 
was at Ali Boghau, only eight miles from 
Jellalahad, and that he would certainly 
be at Jellalahad in the course of the next 
morning. And accordingly, on Saturday 
morning, at about eight o’clock. General 
Pollock and his force arrived under a 
salute of seventeen guns.* On Sunday, 

* “ General Pollock,” says our younr olficer, 

is very much liked m camp, as being up to his 


the day after this opportune arrival, there 
were three more distinct shocks of earth- 
quake ; but tliey did no hann, and pifessed 
almost uunotieed by our rejoicing soldiers. 
Pollock had soundly beaten tlie Afghans 
in the Khyber Pass and above it; and be- 
fore he reached Jellalahad the beleagvier- 
iug army had dissohed, or was in rapid 
dight, although, only a fcAv days before, 
the Afglians, to deceive and distress some 
of their English captives, had bec'u w aving 
their hands, and shouting “ J^liabash ! 
(llraA'^o!) All is over. The Feringee 
army has been cut up in the Khyber Pass, 
and all their guns taken by Sultan Jan !” 

As soon as it was Jtnowm that General 
Pollock intended to a(hanco and not to 
retreat, the people of Cabul began to 
deseit the city in great niimbors, from 
dread of our army, and all e (Torts to in- 
duce the peojile to meet and oppose I’ol- 
lock oil his marcli were found to be fniit- 
les.s. Many of the khans cither struck 
away for their oavii mountains, or agreed 
that some one or two of the English pri- 
soners should be released in order to open 
friendly negotiations w'ith the victorious 
general. Just at this crisis Major-Gene- 
ral Elpbinstone breathed his last, — “ a 
happy release for him,” says a fellow- 
prisoner, “ from suftering of mind and 
body. Deeply he felt his humiliation, 
and bitterly regretted the day when he 
resigned the home-born pleasures of his 
native land, to hazard the high reputa- 
tion of a proud name iii a climate and 
station for which he A^^as constiiulionally 

unlit It is due no less to the 

memory of the dead than to the large 
circle of living friends and relatives who 
will mourn bis loss, that 1 should record 
hoAv, to the very last moment of his being, 
he exhibited a measure of Christian bene- 
volence, patience, and high-souled forti- 
tude, Avhicli gained him the aft'ectionate 
regard and admiring esteem of all who 
witnessed his prolonged sufterings and his 
dying struggles, and who regarded him 
as the victim less of his own faults than 
of the errors of others.”* The sirdar 

work, and notcnnng how the men dress, bO long 
aa they Jight ." — MS. Jaumtii. 

* Lieutenant Vincent Eyre, Journal of Im- 
prisonment in Affghciuiatan, &c. 

The roonalruus mistake was in appointing an 
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agreed to send tlic general’s body to Jel- 
lalabad for honourable interment ; but a 
set of savages interrupted the escort near 
Jugdulluk, broke open the rude coffin 
which a Cabul carpenter had made, 
stripped the body of tlie general, pelted 
it with stones, and would have burned it 
but for the remonstrances of the sirdar’s 
men, who tlireatcncd tliem with the ven- 
geance of their master. The body was 
afterwards rej)acked and forwarded on its 
way to Jcllalabad. ]ly this time several 
of the Afghan chiefs were waging war 
upon one another in the neighbourhood 
of Cahul. It was difficult, even with the 
best niiinagemeut, to occupy the country 
— but liappily there was no longer any 
intention of so doing —it was easy to 
regain possession of Cabul and to scatter 
the divided, distracted army of such an 
anarchic people. The sirdar now offered 
to release the English ladies and children 
unconditionally ; but his dispatch was in- 
tercepted and destroyed by one of the 
khans. One security for the lives, at least, 
of those interesting prisoners was in the 
circumstance that the women and chil- 
dren of Akbar’s own family and of some 
other chiefs were in onr hands, and tlie 
barbarians thought that if they murdered 
their captives, we should retaliate by 
murdering ours. The Shah Sujah was 
treacherously assassinated by one Sujah 
Dowlah, “a handsome quiet -looking 
man,’" who now tried hard to persuade 
the English prisonei's that tlie Shah 

ofticer so broken in he.iUli to such a coninuind, in 
auc'h a country; and Eiplnuslono’s capital fault 
was in iicceptnijf the apiKuntmeut. We have 
hoard th.it his acceptance was doubtiii^ly and 
reluctantly given, and tliat. bcfoie he loll Eiijj- 
hind, he exprcbsed in a club, and in vaiious 
Other places, his Moiider why llio govorument 
should have selected him. It appe.irs that he 
never had a day's Iie.ilUi from his dist arrival at 
Afghanistan, and that during .all the Cabul e,in- 
tonment aflViir lie whs suffering the agonies of 
f^uel and complicated dison-sps. Such things 
have h.ippencd b«*fore, and will veiy prolmbly 
Iiappeii again (unless our routine system of pro- 
motions bi; altered >, but we hope and trust it 
will uevor li'ijipeii again that a eomtminding 
ofticer sluUl be surrounded by so many imbecile 
inept men. Nothing uhort of the most positive 
evidence couM have made us credit the fact, tliat 
such a number of British officers should have 
mustered mnoiig them so small an amount of 
energy and .ibilily, and cummuii attention to their 
routine duties. 


had played us false, and that lie bad 
committed a praiseworthy act in getting 
rid of him. The assassin’s real motive 
was to avenge an attcnqit which had 
been made upon the life of Akbar by 
an agent of Shah Sujah; but many of 
these Afghan chiefs bad become wonder- 
fully anxious to pro\o that they had 
always been the friends of English, 
and that it was the late Shah who made 
the insnrrection and called upon all 
the nioimtuin tribes to destroy our army 
on its retreat througli the Passes.* Shah 

• Strange aa it may appear, it la positively 
asserted by various parties tli.at Shah Sujah pro- 
moted, at least, the insurrection iti the city, from 
feelings of personal eumily to lUiincs." 

** Captain Coiiolly had obtained convincing 
proof tliat Shah Sujah originated thu rebellion 
vith a view to get rid ot Muiues, whom he 
detested, and of several cliiefs, whom he hoi»ed 
to see fall a saorillce to our vengeance; litila 
anticipatmg the ruhums result to hirtiseif and to us. 
Poor lUiines had ni.ule but few liieuds among 
the ehiefs, who now never mention his name but 
ill terms of the bittcicst hatieil .and ^c■or^I. He 
seems to have kept too much aloot Irom tliem; 
thus they hud no op]iortunity of a])\>reciating his 
many v.iluable qualities, and saw in him only 
thu tiuveller, who had come to spv the nakedness 
of the land, iti oulcr tliat he might betray it to 
his coiiiitr>men. Thu king considered him as a 
personal enemy, and dieaded Ins ynobablu suc- 
cession to the post of envoy on lhi‘ departure of 
Sir W. M.icNaghtcii.” — Ei/ie. 

At the same time sevrral of the chiefs, and not 
a few of Iho people, w'ho were att.ichcd to Dost 
Mohamed, could not forget that Bnruesliad been 
hospitably entertained by the Dost, whom he 
afterwards lielyied to pack olV as a state prisoner 
for Hindustan. Had it only been tor thu varying 
parts which he had phiycil at (./abiil — now tho 
friend and panegyrist of the Dost, and now the 
supporter of Shah Sujah — Biunes ought never 
to hav e beeu left in that city oi in any part of 
Afghanistan. As matters went, he was always 
the most conspicuous and forward of all our 
functionaries; nearly evervthing w. is done through 
him, and while Sir William MncNiightcn, the 
envoy, resided in the uuutonnieut, he, the envoy’s 
aS'«i«tant, resided in the city, and w’as constautly 
remiudiDg ihc yieople, by his presence, of his past 
history. 

On the whole, we are miicli disposed to agree 
with I.ord Elletiborough in tho view he took of 
the Shiih's coiifluct. In a dispatch addressed to 
Gener.il S*r .Tasper Nicholls, his lordship in 
council says-— "The information received with 
respect to the conduct of the Shah Sujah during 
tho late traii<«actinns is necessarily imperfect, and, 
moreover, of a somewlmtcoiitradictoiy character. 

It is not probable that the iusuirection .iguiiist 
oiir troops sliould have uriyinatcd with him. It is 
most probable, and it is almost proved, that he 
has adopted it, and, powerless in himself, is 
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Sujah’s youngest son, Futty Jung, Avas 
proclaimed Ifing by oue party, while the 
llarukzies formed another party and op- 
posed him. From the close neighbour- 
hood of (>abiil, the civil or clan warfare 
was carried into the very heart of that 
city ; and Futty J ung, who hoped to re- 
tain the treasure, if not the throne of his 
father, the murdered Shah, was closely 
besieged in the Falla Ilissar. On the bth 
of June a mine was sprung under one of 
the towers of the Italia Ilissar, but the 
storming party was driven back with loss. 
Oil the following day, however, Futty 
Jung, finding his people disinclined to 
support him any longer, made terms with 
Akbar and the other chiefs, giving up a 
tower in the Falla Ilissar to each of them, 
and retaining for himself possession of the 
royal residence. Fy this strange bargain 
the citadel was now divided between four 
rival tribes, the Doorauneos, the Faruk- 
/ies, the Olulzies, and the Kiizzilbashes, 
each being represented by its chiefs. 

On the 2iid of J nue news was brought 
to Cabul that General Nott had gained a 
great victory under the walls of Can- 
dahar, and had killed 2000 of^ the 
Afghans. Nott also succeeded in seizing 
tlie person of Sufter Jung, a rebel son of 
Shah Sujah, who had fought against his 
own fatlier, and had now been' fighting 
against the Euglisli. The sirdar Akbar 
Khan now told the English prisoners at 
Cabul, that he intended shortly to march 
to Jellalabad, in order to pay his respects 
to General Pollock! Fut, from other 
quarters, the Englishmen heard that he 
meditated carrying them all off to the 
• banks of the Oxu.s. This was the man 
who, after concluding the treaty with Mac 
Naglitcn, put on his boots and spurs on 
the morning of the departure of our army 
from Cabul, and told the assembled chiefs 
he w'as going to slay all the Feringee dogs : 
and this was the man who, on the passage 
of our troops through the Khoord Cabul 
Pass, followed with some chiefs in the 
rear, and in the same breath called to 
Afghans in Persian (a language which 
znauy of our ofiicers and people under- 
stood) to desist from firing, and in Push- 

prepared to side with either party by which he 
may hoiie to bemaiutained upon his precarious 
throne.” 


too (a diab ct of the country which none 
of our people understwd) to continue 
firing at the infidel dogs. On the^Uth 
of June there was a shock of an earth- 
quake at Cabul, and Futty Jung, the 
Ooorannee chief, and youngest sou of 
Shah Sujah, was proclaimed king by 
Akbar, who contented himself for the 
present with the title of Vizier. Fut it 
should appear that our Indian govern- 
ment had begun once more to lose Iieart 
and eonfideiiee, and to doubt w hether the 
united forces should return at once to the 
eoimliy below the Khyber Pavss, or take a 
forward position near Jellalabad, or ad- 
vance upon (’abiil. As late as the 4th of 
July, Lord Ellenliorough .seemed to 
despond about the advance upon (.^abul. 
Writing to General Nott from Allahabad, 
his lordship said that “ failure in the 
attempt is certain and irretrievable ruin 
and that the loss of another army, from 
whatever cause it might arise, might be 
fatal to our government in India.” After 
his junction with Sale, Pollock halted 
more than four months at Jellalabad. 
During this long time the troops at Jel- 
lalaliad were much affli(;t(‘d by dysentery 
and other sicknesses, arising chiefly from 
bad food, improper or inaderpiate clotli- 
ing, and the want of tents.* A great 
many died ; and all the surviving soldiers 
were impatient to quit the place and 
march forward for the Afghan capital. 
If this long delay was partly owing to 
the difficulty of procuring cattle and for- 
warding supplies and reinforcements, it is 

• The yoiiiif; officcr.wliose MS. Journal we haws 
repeateilly quoted, mentions several facts \vhich 
we have not seen noticed elsewliere. 

On the 18lh »)f April, imitii! to the great scarcity 
of forns'e and of provisions, the horses both of th© 
ca’i.ilry and .iitilJery were put upon shoit allow- 
ance, and the men upon half rations ! “ I think," 
says onr vouti" hriend, “ it is very plain that wo 
hlmll soon be obliged either to on lowartLs 
Cabul or to go back to Pesliawer.” 

A good many of the men died of apoplexy ; 
and some of cholera, and some of the small-pox. 
Ho attributes some of the sickness to the quantity 
of uniipe grapes which the* country people 
brought in, and which the English soldiers ato 
voraciously. The thermometer was at 110°. 

At the end of May everybotly seemed to think 
that Pollock was about to retreat to India, and 
that government would hayo enough bj do to 

S roteet India, as all the peo]jle of the indepen- 
ent states were said to be eager to invade our 
territories.— Af5. Journal. 
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pretty clear that it was partly owing to the 
indecision of government and to the want 
of proper energy and ability in the com- 
missariat, and ( perhaps) in some other 
branclK's of the service. At lengtii —about 
tlie middle of .Inly — General Pollock 
received instructions to advance on Cabul 
as quickly as possible. Pollock, however, 
could not, or at least did not, move until 
the 20th of Ajigust.* Akbar Khan de- 
clared, with an expression of savage de- 
terminal ion in his conntenaneo, that .so 
surely as Pollock atlvauced lie would take 
all his English prisoners into Toorkistan 
and make presents of them to thcdiflerent 
chief, of tliat wild country. On the l.'ith 
of August, General Nott, at the head of 
aliout 7000 men, had left Candahar for 
Ghnznec and Cabul — a distance of about 
300 mih's. Sultan Jan started to meet 
iVott before he should reach Ghuznee ; 
he fancietl he was going to a certain vic- 
tory, hut he sustained a complete defeat, 
and Ghuznee being retaken,! Nott con- 
tinued his advance. General Pollock was 
equally successful, and l)oth armies wore 
satisfactorily proving tliat our soldiers, 
both native and European, only reejuired 
proper commanders to be invincible. 
It vtas now expected that General Nott 
would reach Cabul early in Sei»tember; 
and that Pollock would be only a few 
days after him. 

On the 25lh of August, Akbar kept his 
threat by hurrying off his prisoners to- 
wards Toorkistan. On the 3rd of Sep- 

We marched fiom lh:it horrid stiflinir hole 
Jellalnbad on the L’Olh ( Vu^uat) ” — MS. Jvmnal. 

“We left Tell.ihihad with the intention of ad- 
vauciiii; on Uabul ; but, what with the inefficiency 
of our ronimisg.triat, I think we bhall never ijet 
there ; supplies ot every dobcription arc vciy 
scarce. I think it a {irent deal moie likely that v.c 
shall make a stionn deinonstrntion on the Passes, 
and cover the retreat of the t'-andRlmr force, whi.’h 
must now Imj veiy near CiliiiKnce, equipped m 
cvey rcbiHjet Ix'ticr than General Pollock’s.’* 

+ Making every allowatieo for the situation in 
which she w^as placed, we cannot but hope that 
the following onsHage in Lady Sale’s Journal 
dropped froip tier pen in the hurry of tho mo- 
ment, and without due reffectlou : — 

**We hear that Genornl Nott has arrued at 
Ghu«iee, has lilown up the new hurj in the city, 
and has put to deatli nearly every man, wnnuiii. 
and child found there. Wo cannot be surprised 
at the men taking signal vengeance ; hut we fear 
the newt is too good to be tjw." 


tender the unhappy party reached 
llameean, every indignity 'having been 
heaped upon them by the >vav. There 
they were halted under a fort, until fresh 
orders should be received from the ter- 
rible Akbar. Gn the 1 1th the Khan who 
had charge of them, r'tul who m'us “ a man 
that would do anyth for money,” 
signed an agreement witli i.ve English 
officers, who promised to give liim 20,0(10 
rupees, and to ensure him 1000 rupees 
per month. After this, the Khan hoisted 
the flag of defiance on the walls of the 
fort, telling the prisoners that tliey had 
no longer anything to fear— that they 
should not bo carried into Toorkistan — 
that they should remain wheie they were 
until General Pollock .sent a detaehment 
to convey them hack to (^abnl in honour 
and safety. lie had told the prisoners 
that he had received Akhar’s orders to 
hurry tliem on tlieir journey, and to 
butcher all the sick and ail those for whom 
there wasjjo conveyance. Several neigh- 
bouring chiefs, knowing how matters 
were going at (?abul, and hoj)ing to ob- 
tain some Ilnglish money, came over to 
the fort and tendered tlieir alJegianee to 
Major Pottingcr. Some two or three of 
them with much form and ceremony 
swore on the Koran to be faithful to Ma- 
jor Pottinger and his companions, who 
appointed a commissariat officer, and re- 
solved, in case Akbar should hciid troops 
against them, to hold out till they should 
receive assistance, even though tliey 
should be reduced to eat the rats and 
mice, of which they had a grand stock in 
the old fort.* On tho l.'illi a letter was 
received at the fort, stating tliat all Cabub 
had risen against Akbar the new Vizier; 
that Nott’s and Pollock’s forces were 
coming up rapidly ; that Akbar had fled 
to the Toba mountains, and that other 
chiefs, who dreaded alike the vengeance 
of the English soldiers and tlie venge- 
ance of the people of Cabul. had fled in 
various directions and with only a few 
followers. Tt was also reported tliat a 
light English force had been sent to their 
aid, and was making forced marches 
towards the fort. tTpon this Major Pot- 
tin ger, no longer a prisoner, but acting 


Lady Sale. Journal. 
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as ^ viccToy ami inaldng grants of land 
and assigning revenues to the hill chiefs, 
to keep them in good humour, determine! 
to quit tllh old fort, and return with tlie 
whole party along the road leading to 
Cabul. The party, attended by a number 
of chiefs, set out from the fort on the 
IGth, hoping to meet their English friends 
on the njad, and at the same time fearing 
tliat tluiy might encounter some of Ak- 
bar’s desperate and vindictive people 
As they encamped for the first evening 
they received a Ifitter stating that Ikil- 
lock's fu’ce, after lighting from mid-day 
to inidniglit, had eventually forced the 
Klioord Cabul Pass, and had charged the 
enemy as far as the liills on the north 
.side of the city of ("abul ; that Nott had 
attacked and pursued them in another di- 
rection : that the Kuzzilbaslics and adlier- 
ents of the late Shah Sujah had made 
themselves completely masters of the city ; 
and that Akbar Khan, Sultan Jan, Achmed 
Khan, and the other hostile Khans, who 
laid all been defeated, were nowhere to 
be heal’d of. I'his was pleasant news; 
but at the same time our returning prison- 
ers were alarmed by the repoi t that 2000 
horse were following them up to recapture 
tliera and to carry them into the deserts be- 
yond the Oxus. Ihit their last fears were 
soon removefl: at two o’clock in tlie 
morning of the 17th they were roused 
from their slumber by the arrival of a 
horsemau with a letter from Sir Richmond 
Shakespear, w ho was coming with (>00 
mounted Kuzzilbashes to meet them. The 
party set off early, and at in id-day reached 
some deserted forts at the foot of a moun- 
tain pass. Tliey were sitting under the 
walls of one of these forts, sheltering 
themselves from the sun, when, at three 
o’clock, Sir Richmond arrived ; and w^as 
received, with one exception, with heart- 
felt pleasure.* “ Our gallant countryman,” 

* “ That one, General Shelton, couW not for- 
get the honour due to his rank as the senior 
military man; and vas much oftended at Sir 
Richmond not having called on him pist, and 
reported his air iwl in due form. Even were thi^ 
a military duty, Sir II. was perfectly exonerated 
in its omission ; for the greater part of tlie ladies, 
and some gentlemen, had seated themselves 
where he must pass, anxious to offer their ac- 
knowledgments to him for his prompt nssist- 
nnee.” — Journal uf the Disasters in AjfyhanisUm. 
hy iMdy Sale. 


says one of the party, and one of the liest 
among them, “was greeted on our side 
with no boisterous cheers of triumph; for 
all seemed alike conscious that tlie utter- 
ance of such sounds would but inaptly 
express the deep feelings of gratitude that 
agitated our inmost hearts. Our joy vvas 
too great, too overwhelming for the tongue 
to utter. That we should have escaped un- 
hurt. witli so many delicate wdiien, young 
children, and tender infants, through such 
uumeroiLs perils, fatigues, and privations, 
and, above all, from the hands of such 
merciless enemies as Akbar Khim and his 
Ghilzie confederates, seemed at first too 
much lor the senses to realize ; nor could 
even the most thoughtless among us fail 
to recognise and acknowdedgi‘, in all tliat 
Iiad befallen us, the distiriguisiiing grace 
aud protectiug providence of a forbearing 
and merciful God. 'VVe now for the first 
time learned that General Pollock had 
reached (^abul on the 15th, where one of 
his fii-st acts had been to hasten the de- 
parture of tlie Kuzzilbashes to our aid, by 
a donation of 10,000 rupees.”* Ihit the 
party had still a long march and a dilli- 

This is precisely the borl of behaviour wt* 
hould liavo expivUnl from Shelton, who ilicl 
little enough in the canloriinent.s, and who ap- 
pears to liave done alisoliiOdj nothing during 
the m.ircli .ind counter march of the prisoners, 
hut to have left everything to be done bj Major 
Pottinger and one or two of the Indies of the 
party. 

* Lieutenant Eyre, Journal. 

“The aimy as it advanced liad some .sharp 
rork, fir-.t .at the memorable Jiigdiilluk 
and afiervvards a little bc\ond Te^een, where 
they were opposed hy some IU,i)0() or 12,000 men 
headed by Akbar Kluin. At the two places we 
had oil our side about, 230 killed ami wounded : 
une officer, Captain Nugent, of the coinrnisBarial 
dejMitmetit, was killed at Jugdiilluk. and four 
or Ihe officers were wounded. Altogether our loss 
was not girat. •>» out of the whole army they had 
nut so many killed and wounded .as we had on 
)iir march down from Cabul for Jellalabad in 
Octotier last ; and then we hml only 25u0 men, 
and 'they had now ahuut 7000. At Te/een the 
iiemy got u taste of the swords of her majesty’s 
3nl dragoons, winch let them know ol what sort 
•f stuff a regiment of European euvnlry is <*oto- 
posed. The army, niter haviilg beaten iVk bur's 
''orre, con'iinuiwl their mairh without the slightest 
mulestat^Qu, and arriving at Cabul on the evening 
I'the 15ih of t^'ptember, they planted tlio Ih itish 
iloiirs on the liigliest peak of the Balia Hissai*^ 
311 the morning of the Kith.. The town.! believe, 
was almost totally deserted.”— il/JJ. Journal of a 
Young Officer. 
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cult C(3untry between them and Cabnl, and 
were not without their a])prehonsiou.s that 
Akltar might make some desperate etFort 
to recover his lost prey. Sir R. Shakespear 
forwarded an earnest refpiest to General 
Pollock that more troops might instantly 
be sent out to their siipi)ort, as the pass 
of Suited Khak, through which they must 
march, was reported to be occupied by a 
band of marauders. At the same time it 
was determined that the party should 
move forwai'd by forced marches, for 
which every facility was afforded by the 
Kuzzilhash chiefs, in sui)ply mg them with 
fresh horses. On the dawn of the 18th 
tlie march was resumed. On the 2()th 
they met an English olficer, who gave 
them the w(dcome intelligence that (ieiic- 
ral Sale’s brigade was rnily a few miles 
distant on the road to meet them. A 
little farther on they saw a body of her 
Majesty's drd dragoons, with a squadron 
of Bengal cavalry, (piietly picketed in 
some fields. 

“All doubt was now at an end; we 
were once more under the safeguard of 
British troops. General Sale was there 
in person ; and his happiness at regaining 
his long-lost wife and daughter may be 
imagined; the gallant veteran's coun- 
tenance was an index of his feelings, and 
apathetic indeed must have been the heart 
that failed to sympathize with his holy 
joy^ The camp was still a few miles 
farther on, and we formed a procession 
of glad .spirits as we moved along towards 
the pass of Suffed Khak, whose heights 
we could discern crowned with British 
bayonets. This we found to be a part of 
the brave 13th light infantry (Sale’s own 
regiment), who, as the ladies succes- 
sively ascended tlic hill, raised three 
hearty cheers to each of them: sounds 
never to be forgotten, producing a thrill 
of ecstasy through the whole frame. The 
mountain-guns, under Captain Backhouse, 
i^ound up the scene with a royal salute.”* 
It was a glorious rescue— it was a scene 
worthy of an epic, but, alas ! that the 
number of the rescued should be so 
small If On the 2l6t the happy party 

* E>re. 

Ma|or General Shelton, of her Majesty’s 44th 
foot, stands at the head ot the list. The ti»tal 
numtierofall that were released and recovered by 


marched with Sale’s brigade to Killa-Ka- 
zee, a village close to CabuT. At 2 p.m. 
on the same day tliey started for Gene- 
ral Pollock’s camp on the jilain cast of 
Cabul. Near the tomb of the Emperor 
Baber they passed General Nott’s camp. 
Thence their road l:»y tlirougli the city. 
The streets were almost nnpty, and an 
unnatural silence prevailed. A striking 
contrast to the noise and hustle of former 
days ! They passed the spot where 
Bumes’s house had stood. That house 
was now a heap of rubbish, and its pretty 
garden a desolate waste. It was here 
that the unfortunate man used to look 
forward with enthusiasm to the rapid 
amelioration of tlie country through the 
agency of British enterprise and skill.* 
An unreal, fatal vision, and awfully dis- 
sipated ! The party entered General 
Pollock’s camp at sunset. Again the ar- 
tillery uttered its boisterous notes of wel- 
come, and old friends ci-owded around 
with their hearty congratulations. For 
the present their cup of joy Avas fiill.t 
But when the first ’rapture was over, rest 
and reflection, and the scenes which sur- 
rounded tliern, mhst have brought to 
their recollection the thousands that had 
perished, and the many friends whose 
bones lay bleachinglon the mountain-tops 
or ill the dreadful Passes. J 

Victory was now perched upon' the 


Nott’s and Pollock's brilliant adv-anee to Cabul, 
and by Sale’s forward moveini’iit from that place, 
was only lii2. Of this number 9 were ladies and3 
the wives of non-commissiuned oflicers or privates; 

were children; 34 were oflicers, and the rest, 
with the exception of two or tliree regimental 
clerks, were British non-commissioned oiheers ' 
or privates. 

* Kvre. 

t Id. 

j Some of the first sad occup.itions of our troops 
were to collect the bones ot their slaughtered 
couiitrymuD, and give them uiternicnt. Our 
young oflicer, whose regiment did not ]>ioceed to 
Cubul, but was lualted near Gundnmuck, has 
fce\ernl entries in his journal about those melan- 
choly operations. 

“ August 29th. Tlie gniioral went out this 
morning with 2U0 cavalry and two regiments of 
infantry to look nt a hill where the remainder of 
the hiave 44th, and the lost survivors belonging 
to the ill fated C’abul army, were said to have met 
their untimely end at the liand of the cruel arid 
treacherous Afghans. On arriving at the hill 
where they expected to find the bleached bones 
of our people, they saw only about 100 of the 
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British standard wherever it was raised. 
One of the most confident predictions of 
those who had pleaded for the continuance 
of the C( mpany’s commercial character 
and monopoly of the China trade, had 
heen verified : from the moment that that 
trade had heen thrown open, there had 
been nothing but dissension and confusion 
at (^antt)n, and the quarrel had led to war 
and to the invasion of the Celestial Em- 
pire' l)}^ a Tlritish fleet and army. The 
A ictories obtained in the rivers and on the 
p! Jills of China were rapidly rumoured 
tliroughout India, and produced a salu- 
tary impivfcsiou among the mountains of 
Afghanistan, as well as in other neigh- 
bouring countries. They warned all our 
enemies tliat our enterprise, our strength, 
and resources were undiininished. On 
the 21stof Septemlier, Lord Elleiihorough, 
being then at Simla, in the Himalaya 
mountains, issued an encouraging procla- 
mation, in Inch he stated that he had 
that very day received the reports of three 
victories : one, obtained on the yoth of 
August, by Major-(ireueral Nott, over 
12,000 Afgliaiis, .*18 miles to the south- 
west of (Hm/nee; one, on the 8th of Sep- 
tember, by Major-General Pollock, over 
the troops of Mohamed Akbar Khan and 
the (xliilzie chiefs at Jugdulluk ; and one, 
on tile Kith of .June, by the expedition on 
the epast of China, within the mouth of 
the river Yaug-tse-Kiang. Before the 
news of these victories reached them, our 
old foes in Nepaul and some of the Kajpoot 

ouemy’s cavalry, who presently wheeled lound 
and flod alon^ the C'jilml mad. 

“ 8 th Septf inber, Tluirstbay. I went out with 
Oldlleld and some tdhers to the hills where part of 
the -Wth weie said to have perished. We iound 
fioni 60 to 70 skeletons, .ill headless. t)iil> a 
very few (»f the skulls were left on the spot, the 
At^^hatis havin™ earned most of them off as 
trophies 'Fliosc th.at I saw had chiefly light hail 
on them. These skulls were all broken in pieces. 
It wrns altogether a most horrible sight. 

‘M 8 th September, Sunday. A largo parly of 
oflieers and some liuropeansof the horse- artillery 
■went out to the hill where tho 44th made their 
last .stand, and buried n groat many of tho skele- 
tons there, to ihe number of 162; and there were 
about 50 or 60 more loft unburied. Some officers 
who knew poor Hamilton say that they 8,iw his 
body and skull, and recognised them by some 
particular marks he had. 

** liHh, Monday. A party ag.sin went out to 
♦ho hill to bury the bones that were left 5 esterday. 
yiiey buried about CO skeletons." — Juwnal. 


tribes in Central India were in a state of 
violent excitement ; ami even the Burmese 
looked anxiously towards China, and 
seemed more than half determined to try 
again the fortune of war by invading 
Arracan and the Tenasserim jirovinees. 
But as soon as it was known that the 
Chinese were flying before our troojfs, 
that the Afghans had been beaten in 
every encounter, and that Cabul had 
been rc-eaptured, both Burmese and Ne- 
paulese, together wdth every independent 
state in Hindustan, gave up their w'Urlike 
projects and hastened to make the most 
amicable professions to our India govern- 
ment. 

We had, however, had quite enough of 
Afghan connexions and interferences ; 
there was no longer a mau that etmld be 
deluded hy a vision like that of Burnes ; 
w'e had released our captives, retrieved the 
honour of our arms, and by a series of W'ell- 
ordered and gloriously-fought battk*.s re- 
duced the Afghan pride ; and therefore it 
was felt that we had little else to do than 
to evacuate a country which we ought 
never to have entered, and leave the 
Khans and elans to their own anarchy. 
On the 1 St of October Lord Kilenborough 
issued a proclamation from Simla, the 
spot where Lord Auckland had declared 
the war, stating that the disasters in Af- 
ghanistan having been avengi'd upon every 
scene of past misfortune, the British army 
would be withdrawn to the Sutledge. And 
on the 12th of Octolier, after destroying 
the fortifications, the Grand Bazaar, two 
mosques, and other hiiihliugs, tlie British 
troojis evacuated Cabul, and marobtui off 
in three divisions for .lellalabad, where 
they arrived in the course of tbe 22nd and 
the two following days.* 

• It has been saiil tliat nc.irly the w hole of the 
city, with the exception of the Ball.i llissar and 
the friendly Ku77.1l bash quarlci , w.is laid in riiii»<i. 
Blit the following is General Pollock's account 
of the extent of tlic destruction : — 

“ Previously to my dcpartuie trom (’ahnl, I 
destroyed with gunpowder tin* Gi.ind Bazar of 
that city, c.iMed the Ghah.ir Cluittab, limit m the 
reign of Aiirung/cbe by the celebrated Ah Met- 
dun Khap, and which mi^ be consnleied to h.ivc 
been tlio most Irequented part of Cabul, and 
known as the grand emporium of this. i*tiU of 
Centr.il Asia. The remains of our l:\le en\oy 
and minister had been exposed to public insult 
in this bazar, and my motive lU elTcctiug its dc 
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From Jellulabad tlioy couthmod tlieir 
long march to F(H'oz(‘poor, wIktc, as liOrd 

.structioti li.vs lu'cti to iriiyii(*ss upot» the Aff^h.ins, 
tliat tiuor atrcMMoiis Lomlucl tou<iii1;s a liiitisli 
functionary has in>t Ijccn suffered to pass witli 
imimnity. A niosquc also, at ouo end )f the 
l)ju,u , and lUollvei near the cantonment, and 
designated the I'ViiMf'ce Mosque, to comiuemurate 
the toeiits ol last year, li.ivo likewise been de- 
stioy<‘d.” — IhsfJUtiJUi. 

The Al‘;;hau iiihes oec.i'.ion.illy liaras^.ed the 
renisofoui retiiing colurans, and made attempts 
upon the bai^ifn^^e. Some few \ulued Inesweie 
lost m ie\>ellin !5 thesi* attacks, llieir fati; uas 
the mure deplored as tliey tell when the hnsme..^ 
was ended, and when all the umI ti;^htin4( w .vs 
over. Almost the last sliot tired hy the fumtue 
mar.mdei.s, who never stopped to (u'ht, kiileti 
Tiieutonant Walter Teny, of the Romhay aitil- 
lery, a godson of Sn Walter Scott, and the son of 
that amitthh; iiuui .md piime favourite of oui j'leat 
novelist, the late Daniel 'I'eny. There was not 
an officer in the whole liulmn army moie re- 
8peeted and i^enor illy In loved than this risiui,' 
ytmugman — the piide and luipo ot hm mother, 
Histeis, biolher; and ainon^ all tluit fell in the 
foul Dolfj’otli I of Afiithniiisit.in, theie w.as not one 
wliosi' loss could be nnue dejiloicd in las own 
liomc circle of faniil> .iiid fiiends. 

lie h,ul iMjeome well known to fame in 
India," says the valuable fneud who attended 
liirn lu his hist moments, and le.id the piayeisfor 
the dead .ind^hoO te.iis ovei Ins giave, itoin Ills 
pvllaul and advenlnious jouriiev, alone, lu the 
dis^uiac ol a n.itive doc lor, to ('andahar, which 
hadexciUd umvei*.al praise and astoni'hmeiit. 
We .were drawn toj^idhci by our mutual love lor 
the pencil, .md while I eiliniicsl hi>> talents and 
hia rich fund of Iminoni, 1 w.is s.till more at- 
tached to linn thiou; 4 h a kindness and con- 
■ideration and delu.iey, vvliicli, to a man of 
my profession, in .i scene so nimsiial, was pe- 
ciiliuily vahiiildc. When we went toijether 
on the oaiu]), Ill'll, I only shaied the universal 
iocliii;; in my .idiiuiaiiou nl his gallantry. A 
more gnllani soldier cerlaiiilv never tuught his 
country 's battles ! . . . Amidst the sorrows of 

this severe iitHictiuB. yon iiave. my de-ar madam, 
every consolation of which llic case admits. If 
the patiiotic sentiment be admitted that it is a 
happy and a noble thing loi a maa to die for his 
country, then your son s vva'. a nobln. death, for 
he received his deatliwuund with Ins swoid in Ins 
hand, gallnntly rushing forwaid /it the hiadof 'Ul 
in the path of glory." — MS. letter fiom the ki-v. 
J.N.tAllen, H. V., to Mi.Tciry'i. nfllicterl mother. 

/ Ollier particulars of the moninful event aie be- 
fore the world m Mr. Allen s ‘ Diary of a Maich 
through Afghanistan and Siude,’ London, 

It appeals that poor I'eriv, on account ot his 
rare intelligence and intrepidity, had been se- 
lected for difHciilt real -duty ; that, seeing some of 
the s.ivage Khyberees faUiiic upon a few ol our 
helpless stragglers, he rushed hack to the rescue ; 
and'thal the lirst, if not the only, "hot the dying 
Afghans flrecl, hit him in the liieast and mortally 
wouudeil Inm. Tliis vvas on Sunday, the oth of 
November. Ho lingered until the momiug ol 


Ellenborough expressed it, they vvere 
“ within our native bound«.ries.'" The 
goveruor-geueral was at Ferozepoor to 
receive and welcome them. Srfie and his 
brigade met with the most flattering 
reception. They reached the right bank 
of the iSutledge, opposite Ferozepoor, on 
Saturday the 17th of D^'ceniber: they 
cros.sed the river by a brui -c of Iioais 
which was trimmed with flags, hrighl- 
eoloured cloths, and the colours of the 
ribbon of the Jellalahad metlal, wliich 
had been liberally distributed among 
them. At the end of the bridge of boats, 
on the left bank of the river, stood the 
governor-general with all Iiis staiV, and a 
little beyond him were ladies and ollictus 
on elephants. TJie brigade then passi d 
through a complete street of eli'ijJiants 
and came to an open space where all the 
troops at that station (about 1 J,()()0 men), 
and all in full dress, were diaw ji up iu 
line, and presented arms as they pa.ssed. 
“ It was a gay and gallant sight, ’ say.s 
one of Sale’s officers; “ we were glad, and 
everybody seemed glad to see us haek 
again!” llevieMS, miiners, and balls en- 
sued. In proposing the health of (General 
Sale and the brave garrison of .lellalabad 
Lord Ellenborough said that it was tliey 
who had saved the name and fame of tlie 
British emiiire iu Imlia. At a grand 
review, on the 31st of December, 21,001) 
troops and 102 guns were mustered on 
tliis one spot.* 

How, after his spirited and judicious 
conduct of tills war, and its brilliant 
teniiination, Lord l')llenhorougli should 
have been so soon induced to cuter upon 
another war with a people equally or 
more barbarous than tlie Afghans, and, 
though nearer neighbours, much less for- 
midable, is a question nvit to he di.‘=;eiis.st(l 
until his lordship be heard in liis own 
defence, and mi til many documents he 

Wetlnosil iy the Dili, luul then ilic/i like a Chrisiia 
hcio. They hnvicd him on the evening of llm 
same <l.iy at Koulsii near the earn]), iimidst 
large assemblage of Queen’s and Company ’i 
officers, ** and ilie eyes of many were dim w ilh 
tears iit his grave, who had little' need to lear tin 
charge of w'eakness or unmdnliness." 'l ie 
uiiiveisal feeling there was that the bcrvioe im< 
lo»t one of its most gallant, zealous, and uccom 
plibhod officers. 

* MS. Journal of a young Officer. 
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laid before the j)ublic. And even then, 
the' discussion will more properly belong 
to political pamphlets anil reviews than 
to an hist»rical sketch like the present. 
Neither the war in Afghanistan nor that 
in Sinde will be a proj'.er subject for his- 
tory' until one generation, at least, shall 
have passeil away. 

The Aine«as of Sinde had behaved in 
a treacherous manner while our troops 
were engaged, and sutlering their 
iin^peakahle disasters, in Afghanistan; 
and it iniglit he deemed propf-r to curb 
their insolence, chastise their treacliery, 
and make them feel and remember that 
the power of hhigland had only slum- 
bered for a nliile, and that its wrath was 
not to l)t* bra •, ed by any power in the East. 
Moreover, Ihii'nes’s otlier dream about 
the navigation of the Indus, and the open- 
ing of anew Idgh'wav to our commerce, 
may liave had its infuenoe ; although 
that river, stiietly speaking, is not navi- 
gablc at all Ibr ships or ])oats of any 
tonnage, and, if it were nAvigal)le, is not 
worll> navigating lor any purpovses either 
of war or of trade. It tiows, from At- 
tock to tJie ocean, througl a wild, 
sterile country, most thinly inhabited hy 
a barbarous people. Above Attoek there 
are rapids and whirlpools, wliieh cannot, 
at any season of the year, be passed by 
any kind of boats oi* canoes. The line of 
commerce, as we have said, is (tc/oss tlie 
Indus, and not up or clown that river. 
Another imitative, pedantic notion,- • 
borrowed from the French, who, appa- 
rently, will neiTi- cease talking of the 
llliine as their natural limit, — had un- 
luckily tilled the heads of too many of 
*our Anglo-Indians ; this was, that the 
Indus was the natural or proper limit, on 
that side, of our Indian Empire. A 
river, rmming as the Indus does, may he 
a good line of demarcation, and a very 
clear line on a map; hut a river is not 
a good defensive frontier. The Indus, 
with a wild country beyond it, and a 
broad, sandy desert between it and our 
own stations and cantouinents, afl'orded a 
far lietter defence against invasion or in- 
cursion than wliat we shall find by in- 
cluding the unpi otitable desert in our do- 
minion and by advancing our frontier to ■ 
the left bank of tlie river. Something 1 


too may have been owing to the impe* 
tuosity of the general, who was sent with 
an army to bring the Ameers of Sinde to 
reason, and to negotiate a new treaty with 
them. 7’he fierce Ameers, who knew 
little of treaties, except how' to break 
them, and who had given such recent 
prcxifs that they w^ere not to be bound by 
any such obligations, certainly belie\ed 
at tlie first that Sir Charle.s Napier and 
his army were coming to cOnquei’ their 
country, and to attach it permanently to 
our empire.* I'licy had suflered .^orae 
pecuniary loss and ilicy fancied they had 
.sntfered still more (besides a Joss of 
honour) by tlie treaty into wdiich they 
had been forced by Lord Auckland at 
the advdee of liurnes. 'I'liey had been 
obliged to renoimce their transit dutfes 
on merchandise, and as yet they had seen 
nothing of that “ hundred-fold benefit 
whieJi had been promised them in the 
treaty. Moreover only some of the chieJ's 
had entered into this treaty ; and aU of 
them w ere excited hy the apprehension 
tliat the English intended to di'-possess 
them of their himting-grounds v. Iiich lie 
alou" the banks of the Indus, and which, 
besides being the source of their chief and 
almost only amusement, were far more 
profitable to them than any trade np and 
down the rivt*r was likely to be for many 
a year. Lieutenant Eastwick, assistant 
resident in Sinde, and one who appeal's to 
have been dazzled by Biirnes's vision, 
said to Noor Mohamed, the most powei- 
ful of the Ameers, who complained that 
he saw no good to be derived by him and 
the other Ameers from the presence of a 
liritisli anny in Sinde : — “ As to the be- 
nefits resulting from the introduction of 
a Hritish force, they are clear and pal- 
pable ; employment will lie given t<i thou- 
sands, a vast influx of capital will en- 
courage commerce and manufacture.s, and 

• Thit. imprfssioa vas commou to the S«‘iks, 
.'ind to all the peoples and tribes dwelliii^r upon or 
ho>ond tlie Indus. As uur nrm^, on iis n-tuin 
from Cabul, was pR9.sing tliroiif^li the Seik coun- 
try", the people were cojistautly B.iyiiiv lo oiir 
oflicors— '* You eall ns your friend.-; and allies, 
you tell us you want iiothin;,' from us but our 
fnendship; ^oa Ue<*p your own counsels, but 
we know’ very well tliat you miend lo take our 
country and. keep il !" — MU. Journal of a Young 
‘Iffker. 
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money will eventually find its way into 
the treasuries of your highnesses. The 
Indus, now so barren, will teem with 
vessels, jungles will yield to the i>lough, 
and prosperity succeed to decay and de- 
population.” To these fine words Noor 
Mohamed replied All this may be 
very true, but I do not uuderstaiul how it 
concerns ns. What benefit do we derive 
fi-oin these changes V ()n the contrary, 
we shall suller injury; our hunting pre- 
ser\'eswi!l he destso^-ed, our enjoyments 
cnrtjxiled. You tell us that money will 
find its way into our treasury : it does not 
appear so; our contractors write to us 
that they are bankrupt, and have no 
means of fulhlling their contracts; goats, 
camels, are all absorbed by the English 
troops ; trade is at a stand ; pestilence has 
fallen ou the land. You talk about the 
people : wliat arc the people to ns, poor 
or rich ? What do we care, if they pay 
us our revenue? You tell me the country 
will flourish : it is <pxite good enough for 
us, and not so likely to tempt the cupidity 
of its neighbours. Hindustan was rich, 
and that is the reason it is under your 
subjection. No ! give ns our hunting 
preserves and our own enjoyments free 
from interference, and that is all we re- 
quire.”* This curious conversation took 
place in the fiinde Kesiclency as far hack 
as January, 18.‘59,when our Indian diplo- 
matists were endeavouring to conciliate 
the Ameers, in order to facilitate our ope- 
rations in Afghanistan. 

These chiefs were a brave and very vain 
set of men, almost as self-confident and 
presumptnoiis as the Ilurinesc had been 
before the appearance of our army on the 
Irawaddi ; and hence it was surmised 
that they w'ould fly to arms rather than 
.submit much longer even to the existing 
treaty. 

“ Delusion as to the circumstances un- 
der which we retired from Affghaiiistau,” 
says liord Ellenborough, “ and iguoiance 
of our real strength, which they never 
experienced, would have induced a brave 
and barbarous people of plunderers to 
avail themsxdves of the first occasion in 
which we might be involved in difiicul- 

* Covvt‘spoTuU'ii«*c to Siiulc, 1838-4.'t. 

Prosoiiteil u» both Ilouqps of Piuliamt'ut bv com- 
mand of llor Majoi.rj, 18:3 


ties, to endeavour to throw (0' ejnjagemeiits 
which they entered into ic^/.h relurfanccj 
and to compel our retirement from the In- 
dusr* 

It is said, too, that the Ameers could 
not restrain their own people, and much 
less the armed jvfainers of their neigh- 
bours; and it is pretty obvious that our 
India government prelerred. 'ttackiug and 
breaking their strength now, to waiting 
for u future collision when they might 
chotise their own time and possibly take 
us by surprise. They signed a new 
treaty on the Mth of fcliruary, 1843, 
and broke it one day afterwards by at- 
tacking the residence of the Hrilish com- 
missioners with a large force ; hut then, it 
is alleged, that though the treaty had been 
signed and everything conceded that xve 
asked for. Sir Charles Napier continued 
to advance, being apparently resolved to 
conquer Hydrabad, their capital, in spite 
of the treaty. On the other hand, it is 
said that the Ameers were teinpliKl by the 
smallness of Najuer’s force and the mag- 
nitude of their own to attack him; and 
that they never intended to abide by tin) 
concessions they had made. We can 
well believe the last of these two asser- 
tions, but in our view of the case the 
concessions, so far from being w’orth 
fighting for, were not worth asking for. 
On the 17th of February, tluoo days after 
the signing of the treaty and two days 
after the foul attack on our commis- 
sioners, a severe battle was louglit at a 
place alxmt twenty miles from Hydrabad, 
where the Ameers brought every man 
into action that they could muster. The 
battle has been compared to the battle of 
Assaye, and Napier’s conduct in it to that 
of the Duke of Wellington in the first of 
his great field-days, when xictory alighted 
upon his crest never to desert it. The 
TL distance of the enemy was of a most ob- 
stinate and determined character, and 
much, no doubt, was done by the general 
commanding. Our troops staggered more 
than once, and were rallied and led on by 
the brave fighting old Napier in person. 
In the end the victory w as complete as 
victoiy could be. Our army marched on, 
and occupied Hydrabad on the 20tli. 


* Com'spondenci: lol.itivu to S ndc, 1838-4:i. 
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Tbe result has been the annexation of the 
country to "our vast possessions. In a 
few shori sentences Lord JOllenborough 
appointctl Sir Charles Napier governor 
of “ the province of Sinde,” abolished 
slavery ami all duties of transit in eveiy 
part of Sinde which now was or hereafter 
might be occupied by our army, and de- 
clared the navigation of the Indus free to 
all nations. It is said that, at pirsent, an 
army of UI.OOO men is requiri‘d to keep 
tlie tiirhuh nt and /Jcry unhealthif country 
in order ; and that this army costs us 
1,000,001)/. per ainiurn, while our share of 
the revenue is not 250 , 000 /. 

Here, in order to avoid debatable 
ground, ami for the motives whicli have 
been already stated, we conclude our nar- 
rative, which we have emleavonivd to 
conduct tliroiighont in a spirit of fairnc.ss 
and impartiality. Wc shall have done 
sojne good if wc draw attention to a vast 
and most important subject, which has 
been too much neglected, notwithstanding 
the undcniahlc fact that every English- 
man has an immediate interest in our 
Indian Empire. Tlie giuierality of readers 
have hceii deterred by the hulk and num- 
ber of the books written about India, by 
strange and constantly varjing ortho- 
grapliic.s, and other alfectation.s and by 
the too frequently prolix, tedious style 
of our Aiiglo-liiaian writers, who have 
made tliat “ harsh and crabbed ” which 
is not so intrinsically. Jbit, as ma- 
terial.s, tlie.se very hooks, or many of 
them, are truly cxcclleut, having Invu 
written by men who were themselves 


actors in die scenes and events they de- 
scribe, or who passed their lives in a 
country which is scarcely to he under- 
stood without a long residence in it. To 
the excellence and authenticity of these 
materials is to be added the interest of a 
narrative or of a course of events full of 
the most startling, exciting, and romantic 
interest, and of the most varii d character. 
One of the best interests of all, or thi\t 
which arises out of our nationality, is 
assuredly not w'antiug: the way in whicli 
our empire in the East has been acquired, 
enlarged, and maintained — making allow- 
ance for every fault, blunder, or even 
crime — relleets the highest iionouron the 
character, the steady perseverance, the 
policy, and the valour of Ejiglishrnen ; 
and never, since the days of (''live down to 
those of Pollock and Nbipier, hsis a more 
brilliant valour been displayed in any part 
of the world by Ilritish troop.s than in our 
Indian Empire and the countries which 
border upon it. Let it never be forgotten 
that wdien our national greatness and our 
reputation seemed to he on the decline in 
I'hii’ope, and the glory of our arms was 
obscured in the West, that reputation and 
plory shone forth, through the genius of 
VV’^arreii Hastings and the ability and 
courage of tht‘ officers he employ ed, bright 
as the morning sun, in tin* East. And 
let it ever he nmiemhered that liulia is 
the school wdiich has produced some of 
our most eminent men. and whicli mainly 
helped to form the great (J.iptain of (he 
age, the illustrious Wellingtou. 
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St. George^ St. David, ^'c., see St, in the alphabetical order.) 


A nDAT.Mi s, fill Af'jhan IribL* Adigars (miiiislers) of the raiidin^, cruelties, &c., 361, 
menace Oude, i. liiS Kinj^of Kandy, ii. 259, 26.), 373, 37.3, 388. Divisions, 

\l)i‘rrroml>y. General R. A chief Adii^ar beheaded : political and reliijiouB, of 
serves ill Mysore under Loul eruelties perpetrated by the Afghan tribes, 365. Kn- 
Cornwallis, li. 1 1, 13. His King Sree, 268. Cruel suf- graving: Afgh.ins, 360. Re- 
eoininand in Oude, 29. A ferings of Khcylapolu; his volution at Cabul, &c., 379 
Seringapatain, 50 family murdered, 269. He et seq. 

Abuicroinby, Gen. J., com meets his enemy and sue- Afziilgliur, Gen. Smith’s vic- 
mands at the reduction of cessor Mollegoddy, both tory at, ii. 1-9 
n itavia, ii. 189 being exiles, 272. Solemn Agra, city and str on g foi tress 

Ache, Count d’, arrives with conference with the Adigars, of, i. 1, 179, 234 ; ii. 109, 
a ])Owerful deet in Apiil who submit to tlic authority 117,132 
1758, at Pondicherry, i. 07 of the King of England, 273. Ahmedabad, English factory 
An indecisive battle fought Insurrection, 27.5 — 280 at, i. 2. This ancient capital 
by him and A dm. Pococke Adjuntec Pass, the, ii, 98 of Guzerat taken by storm, 
near Fort St. David, Madras, Ailmiralty Courts, i. 7 178 

il). He avoids a second hat- Afghanistan, war in, its for- Ahracdnnggur, this fortress 
lie, 68. Is afterwards brought tresses, mountain-passes and carried by storm, ii. 98, 233 
to action, is wounded, runs tribes, ii. 372 — 392. Cli- Ahteram-ul-Dowlah, brother 
before the wind and escapes mate, 380 of Mccr Jalficr, Khan of 

to Pondieheriy, 71. Mot- Afghans, their conquests in Arcot, i. 144 ; .see wotc 
withstanding intreaties of llindnstan, i. 3, 10, 78, 156. Akbar, Mogul emperor, his 
the Council and of M. Rally, Their dynasty overturned by wise government, i. 3. His 
the admiral sails for the Timur, 3. They march to- palaces and his mausoleum 
Mauritius, 72. He arrives wards Delhi, commit devas- near Agra, ii. 132 
on the Coromandel coast, is tations, and return to their Akb.ir Khan, the celebrated 
defeated by Pococke, lauds mountains. 111. The Rohilla Cabul prince, son of Dost 
money and some Europeans tribe of, rooted out of Rohil- Mobarned, ii. 379. He levi«»« 
and. Caffres at Pondicherry, ennd, 159 — 161. Zemaun ariAfgbnnariny,383.Hisin- 
and steers for the Mauritius, Sliah,kiiigofCabul,ii.32,79. terview with Macnaghten, 
7.5 Their former victories aud whose surrender he fiercely 

^cheen, in Sumatra, visited, massacres of prisoners, 140. demands, 385. His siege of 
1 . 2 Hon. Mountstuart Elphin- Jellalabad, 388. Is totally 

AriimcdAli Khan succeeds to stone’s mission to Afghan- defeated by Sir R. Sale in a 
Uampore in Rohilcund, his istan, 172. Rival princes, battle, 391. Furtlicr allu- 
fathcrAU having been killed 172 — 174. Allusions to sions to Akbar, 392, 393 
by his uncle Gholam (sons their customs and their couii- Ajrnere, embassy to Jehan- 
I of Fyzoola Khan), ii. 29 try, 340. Narrative of the ghire at, i. 3* 

[Adams, Col., actions fought Afglian war, undertaken by Alamparva, roads of, Coro- 
by. ii. 235, 241 Lord Auckhand, and con- m and el, i. 67, 69, 91 

[Adams, Mr., senior member eluded by Lord EUen- Alexander, Colonel, ii. 239 

of Council, governs until borough, 374 — 397. Af- , Capl., commands 

Karl Amherst’s arrival, ii. ghans, and their ferocious the flotilla against Donoo- 
283 * allies, battles, pursuits, ma- pew, ii. 30l 
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Ali Ghur, Engraving of the 
fortress of, li. 98. Stormed 
by General Lake, ih. 

Ali Jah, son of the Nizam of] 
the Deccan, ii. 24 — 26. His 
death, 26 

Alivcrdy Khan, mussulman 
viceroy of the Mogul in 
Bengal, his high character, 
i. :U, 32 

Allahabad, territory and 
strongly fortified city of, i. 
78, 103, 148, 151, 153, 154, 
158, 16.5 

Allan, Major, ii. 50. His 
spirited exertions to save 
the palace in S'M'ingapatain 
and the royal family, Tip- 
poo’s death not being then 
ascertained, 58, 59 

Alligunge, village of, i. 12,3 

Alluni, Major, couimandsthe 
army of the Nizam in My- 
sore, ii. 44 

Alum, Shall, his reign, and 
subsequent contest among 
Ills sons for the Mogul 
throne, i. 10 

Alum, Shah (the Shah Zada 
when emperor assumes like- 
wise this style and name). 
Tlic Shah Zad.'i governs 
liohilcuiid in his father’s 
lifetime, and entertains ai 
nnny of Kohillas, i. 78. 
His epistle to (Governor 
Clive, 79. He retreats into 
Oude, 81, Throws himself 
on the protection of Clive, 
who refuses it, but gives him 
money, 81, 82. Collects an 
arm) to march on Patna, 
96. Shah Alum reigns at 
Delhi, ih. Selects Sujah 
Dowlah for vizier, ib. At- 
tacks Uamiiarrairi, is routed 
by Calliand and Meeran, 
and hies with his vizier, 97. 
He doubles on his pursuer, 
returns to Patna, which 
town is rescued by Captain 
Knox, ih. Makes offer of| 
the dewannee or receiver- 
ship of Bengal, &c. for as- 

.sistarice to him at Delhi, 98. 


His equivocal conduct at 
Patna, his nabobs of Bengal 
and Oude being defeated, he 
flies with them to Oude, 102. 
His offer to abandon them, 
for English protection, ih. 
He treats with MajorMonro, 
cedes Gazipore and the ter- 
ritory of BulwantSingto the 
English, 102, 103. Clive’s 
treaty with, 103. Engrav- 
ing of the Mogul presenting 
the giant of the dewannee 
of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, 
to liord Clive for the East 
India Company, 104. Hi'; 
stipend being no longer paid 
by the Council of Calcutta, 
he quits the Douab, and ap- 
pears in the field with a 
Mahratta army, 148. Ap- 
points John Morrison his 
ambassador to George IIT., 
149. Nature of the em- 
peror’s proposals, ih. Ho 
cede.s to the Mahr.ittas Alla- 
habad and Corah, 151, 153. 
He breaks his Mahratta con- 
nexion, and marches with 
the Nabob-vizier against the 
Rohillas, 158, 160. Is but 
a stale- prisoner under the 
power of turbulent chiefs, 
i, 234;ii 95,101. He again 
intrigues with the Mahral- 
tas, and wishes to obtain 
tribute from the India Com- 
pany for Bengal, ii. 18. 
Danger of an Afghan in- 
vasion of Delhi, 32, 3 5 
After the battle near Delhi, 
the Mogul, then old and 
blind, confers honours upon 
Gen. Lake, 101. Allusions 
to. 122. 

Ambooi, town of the Car- 
natic, i. 113 

Amboy na, cloves of th’s is- 
land ; Dutch occupy a strong 
castle in ; massacre of Eng- 
lislimcn in, i. 4. The ex- 
pedition from Madras, under 
Rainier, takes this valuable 
island, ii. 33. Again cap- 
tured by the English, 185 


Ameer Khan, a Paban chief, 
ii. 171, 2*45 

Arneer Sing (\f TaTijore,ii. 93 

Ameers of Sinde : Engravim:, 
ii. 397 

Ameerghur, near the Sandy 
Descit, ii. 140 

Amherst, Lord, governor- 
general, enters ujion a (de- 
fensive) contest with the 
Burmese, ii. 283. His de- 
claration of war, 285. His 
judicious purpose of leaving 
Bnndoola in Arracan simply 
watched on the frontier, and 
of penetrating to Rangoon 
and Ava by the Trawaddi, 
286. Ignorance of the cha- 
racter of the Burmese and 
of their country led to the 
mismanagement (or military 
miscalculatioiis')t!iat ensued, 
288. Success of this great 
war, 285 — 3J1. Peace made, 
contribution exacted, ces- 
sions by the monarch of 
Ava to the English, 322. 
Nature of the Governor- 
gen oral’s instiuctions to Sir 
A. Campbell pacitic, 313. 
Considerations on liis lord- 
ship’s war with tlio King ot 
Ava, and Burmese, 3‘23, 327, 
328 — 330. His war with 

the R.iij.di of Bhiirtpoor, 
Buhvunt Sing, .330 — 335. 
'I'lie Governor-general re- 
signs, and in 1827 embarks 
for England, 335. Thanks 
of parliament and lli/i t'. 
of Directors to, 327. He is 
created Earl Amherst, ih. 

Arnyntt, Ml., i. 80,88. Mur- 
dered by command of Mcer 
Cossim Ali, 100 

Ananporc taken by storm, 

i. 192 

Andaman, the Great; Port 
Cornwallis the rendezvous 
of the Birmali Expedition, 

ii. 286 

Anderson, Capt., in Beloo- 
chistan, ii. 374 

Angarapooram, in Mysore, 
ii. 49, 50 
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Angria, , a chief of pirates, at-| 232. Military operations, Ashteo, defeat of Bajee Kao 
theked, i. 20 • treaties, &c. i. Ill — 117, at, ii. 234 

Anjar, a fortress in Cutch,; 183, 234; ii. 19, 35 lAsolf-ul-Dowlah, succeeds 

ii. 204 I Argauin, victory of Wellcslej his father So iij ah Dowlah 

Anne, Queen, her reign, i. 10 at, ii. 103. His march to, in Oude, i. Ib3. His treaty 
Anquetil, Brigadier, slain in 104 n. witli the Council of Cal- 

the disastrous retreat from i Arikera, Tictory of Corn- ciitta, he reco\ era Corah and 
Cabul, whilst valiantly do- wallis at, ii. 11 Allahabad, makes cession 

fending his division, ii. 386 Armenians in India, i. 11, 34 of Benares, and engages to 
Aiistruther, Mr., his speeches Armj, British and Anglo- pay all demands on the late 
against Mr. Hasting}', 1 . 300, 1 Indian; — honorary distiiic- nabob, 103, 165. His king- 
307 tions for valour, standards dom menaced at once 

Anunderaiize confederates of regiments, &c., i. 59, 178. Mahrattas, Seiks, and the 
with Col. h’orile in the N. Sepo}s.) Honours con- Mogul, 105. Engra^illg ot 

Cirears, i. 76, 111 conduct feircd by Geo. IV. on the the Islabob, seated on liu* 

of this rajah and of his ea - 1 Company’s military ofHec-is, miisiind or throne, 2 10. Mr. 
valrj', 77 li. 251. Kellections on the Hastings demands a l]ca\\ 

Anwar-ud-Dien, claimant of| constitution and militars coiitiibulion iroin liirn, ih. 

the Deccan, i. 15 , system of the Anglo-Indian He lepaiis to the rock ol 

Apa Saheb, rajah of Nag- aimy, ii. 224. Mutiny at Chunar to ariani^e term« 
poor, levies war, and is de- A'ellore, ii. 156 — 1G8. New with Hastings, and sacriliecs 
' feated by the English, ii. regulations change the eri- the tre.isiire of tlie Begum!', 
211,215,219 — 222 tire form of the native his mother and giiind- 

Appakanda llao, rebels forces, 160, 170. Young mother, *211. Alfaiis and 
. against Scindiah success- oflicers from Europe vul- iraiisaetions of tins nabob, 
fully, ii. 134. He adopts garly termed GnlHiis,” 169 234. His death ; hoissuc- 
George Thomas, tlic Irisli Arnoc, strong fort of, i. 189. eeoded by Vizier Ali, ii. *29 
, adventurer, as his son, falls The river Arnce, 192 Assaje, battle of, won by 

sick, and drowns himself in A rracan, subject to the king Colonel 'NVellesIey over Sein- 
the Jumna, 135, 137 of Ava, ii. 283. His gone- diah’s MahratUis, li. 75,98 

Arabs, serving the Pcishwa, ral, Bandoola, traverses this — U)0 
&e., ii. 219, 221, 225, 232, province, crosses the Com- Asseerghur, the killadar Jes- 
236,239, 240. Description pany’s frontier, but is driven wuiit Rao Lar besieged ni, 
of this fierce soldiery, 213. beyond the boundary, 285, ii. ‘241. This fortress is re- 
Moormen, or Arabs of Ccy- 293. Provinces of, ceded taiued by the E. I. 

Ion, 275 to the E. I. C. ; the muun- Astruc, IM., at Trirhinopoly, 

Arcot, Engraving of the tain lidge to he the future i, 27. Is made prisoner, ?/;. 
royal palace at, i. 185. Na- frontier, 322. Producis : Atkinson, Mi. Richard, 
hob of, his forces repulsed at indigo, cotton, spices, &e., speech of Mr. Burke rela- 
Madras by the French, i. 12. 323. General Morrison live to, i. 231, 232, 244 
• He relieves the English iu| takes possession of the Attock, river, ii. 139. Tow’n 
Fort St. David, and defeats' country before the cession of, 173 
Duplcix, lie joins the by Ava ; mortality, by sick- 1 Auchmuty, Gen. Sir Samuel, 
French, 13. This city sur- ness in liis camp, 325, 326 commands at Madras, ii. 
renders to Chunda Saheb Arras, battle on the plains 181. His successful expe- 
and Dupleix, 15. The Foit of, i. 164 dition against Batavia, 186 

surrenders to Capt. Clive, Asam, province of^ ii. 284. Auckland, Lord, Goveriior- 
18. Count Lally enters This territory, wuth its de- General, the Afghan war, 
the capital, but is disap- pendencies Cachar, Jynteea, &c. &c., ii. 359 ei scry. Ex- 
pointed of treasure, and re- and Munnipoor, renounced plan-ations of his motives, 
tires to Pondicherry, 72. by the king of Ava, and policy, and measures, 36*2, 

■ Col, Cootc cannonades the vested in the E. I. C., 322, 365. His conference at Simla 
capital, which surrenders to 323 with Capt. Burncs, when 

him, 90. Affair of the na- Asamese. the, join the Bir- he resolves to depose Dost 
bob’s debts, 1 16, 225 et seq,, mans, ii.284 Mohamed and restore Shah 
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Sujah, 067. His military Tenassorim, and peace is stantly levies war , against 
arrangements for the Af- granted him, 322 tlie E. I. 0., 217, 218. 'Is J 

ghun war, 371 Azeem-ul-Dowlah, Nabob of expelled from Poonah, 219 

Anriol, Mr., a witnessforMr A root, cedes the powers of etneq. Action on the heights 
Hastings, i. 318. Reprool government to the E. I. C., of Cor|jpgaum, 232. De- 
hy Dr. Markham, arch- and is maintained splen- feated at Ashtee, he flics, 
bishop of York, of Burke didly, but a mere cipher, ii. 234. Being completely sur- 
for tlic cross-examination 0 90,91 rounded, he gives himself 

this wil ness, ih. Azecm-ul-Omrah, minister of| up to 3Ialcoli, , and is placed 

Aurora frigate, dispatched to the Nizam, ii. 24, 25, 36, 37 under strict keeping at Be- 
India, probably foundered Azim Ooshaun, Viceroy of toon on the Ganges, 236,237 
on her passage, with three Bengal, sells Calcutta, &c Balagaut, collcctonship of, i. 
Supervisors for affairs at &c. to the English, i. 7. 113 

Calcutta, i. 120 Balapoor, in Mysore, i. HI 

Aurungzebe, power and cha Baba Khan, King of Persia, Balasore, town of, i. 6, 49. 
racter of the Mogul empe- ii. 79. Mission of Captain Ceded to E. I. C., ii. 104 
ror, i. 6, 151 ; ii. 243. His John Malcolm to, 80 Ball, Colonel, ii. 133 

successes against the Eng- Baber, Emperor of Delhi, de- Ballajee, a Mahratta chief, i. 
lish, and reconciliation for scended from Timur, i. 3 175 

fiscal reasons, i. 6. His son Baboo, a Mahratta, supports Banda, island of, captured by 
Azim’s conspiracy, 7. His Ragoba, i. 174 Rainier, ii. 33 

death, and rapid decline of Babul Nulla, defeat of the Bandoola, Maba, Birman 
tlie Mogul power, 10 Kchilla army near, i. 158 commander, marches into 

Autcuil, M. d’, defeated by Bahar, i, 48. The province Arracan, en route^ to seize 
Nazir Jung, i. If), 16. His of, dependent upon Bengal ; li)arl Amherst at Calcutta, 
subsequent successes, 16. Ramnarrain, Vice-Nabob, &c., ii. 285. Crosses the 
He euiTcndcrs with his acknowledtres JafBer as his frontier, surrounds a British 
troops to Major Lawrence, sovereign, 62, 63, 82. The post, and puts all his pri- 
24. Is con.sti'aincd to raise Dewannee of, 104 soners, officers and men, to 

the siege of Trichinopoly, 65 Bahoor, near Fort St. Dayid, a death, 292. Is driven back 
Ava, kingdom and city of, French army defeated at, i.26 into Arracan, 293. Hisad- 
negoeiations with the court Baillie, Col., with a division mirablc march to Donoo- 
of, ii. 178, 306. King of| of English and sepoys, al- pew, 296. Suffers irre- 
Ava a titles, ih. He threat- lows himself to be sur- trievablc loss in the assault 
ons to march on Benares,! rounded near Madras by of Rangoon, 298 — 301, His 
i5. 178, 282. The war car Hyder’s army ; during a gal- successful defence of Do- 
ried by Earl Amherst into lant resistance his troops noopew, 301, 302. Camp- 
the heart of his doininionsj (except a few prisoners) are bell retraces his steps on the 
by the Irawaddi river, 286, all slain on the field, i. 182, ill-succcss of Cotton, and 
294,315. His Wongees de-| 185. Colonel Baillie, resi- storms Donoopew, aR(Hr a 
feated and slain, 292, 294.] dent at Lucknow, ii. 203 valiant defence by the Bur- 
He sends his brothers to Baird (Sir David), at the mese, the great Maha Ban- 
overpower Sir A. Campbell, siege of Scringapatam, ii. 51. doola being slain in this 
with orders not to let a man Leads the storming party at affair, 303 — 306. Anecdotes 
escape, 295. His "Invul- Scringapatam, 57— 59. He of his intended conquest of 
uerables*' aro slain in a searches the royal palace in Bengal, 329 
fierce assault on Rangoon, vain for Tippoo, who had Bangalore, fortress of, i. 114. 
ih. 297. After a series of| fallen near the ramparts, 60, Taken by Cornwallis, ii. 10 
great defeats, andthedevas- 61. He conducts an army Bankers, Hindoo Seits or, i. 
tatioii of the more fertile from Bombay to Egypt, 75. 38,41,50,61 
portion of his empire by his Bajee Rao, Peishwa of the Bankok, capital of Siam, ii. 
own commanders, for its Mahrattas, i. 65; ii. 25, 296 

pertinacious defence, hoj 95-.-113, 204, 205. Terms Bantam, trade in calicoes, 
cedes a vast country, Arra- of his treaty with Mr. El- j &c. established at, i. 2 
can, Asam, Tavoy, Mergui, phinstonc, 217. Yet be in- ''Baraset, district near Cal- 
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cutta, excesses by Tittoo Barwell, Mr., member of| Hastings and AsofF-ul-DoW 
•Meer, a dccoili^on supersti- council, i. 130, 161, 163, lali at Fyzabad, i. 148, 168f 
tious pretences, ii. 339 169 n., 237. He supports 211 — 216, 235 n, 258. Their 

Barbut, Col., his sendees in Mr. Hastings, but the ma- confidential servants, Jewar 
Ceylon, ii, 258 ^ jority (out of five members) Ali Khan and Behar Ali 

Bareich, zemindmhip of, i. oppose them, to the detri* Khan, put in irons to extort 
214 7*. merit of all public affairs, more of the treasure, 214 — 

Baring, Mr., anE. I. C. Di< 164, 166. The votes ren- 216, 233. The old Begum 
rector, ii. 4 dered equal by the decease bequeaths her remaining 

Barker, Sir Robert, i. 108. of Monson, 172, 174. In wealth to the £. 1. C., 204 
His military command, 149, parliament, 267 Belgaum, siege of, ii. 243 

152 Bassaulet Jung, i. 77 Bell, Colonel, court-martial 

Barlow, Sir George, his rise Bassein, town of, i. 164, on, ii, 183 
to the high office of Gov.- 174 Bellore, fortress of, one of 

Gen., to which he succeeded , in Birmah, taken by the keys of the Carnatic, i. 

by the death of Cornwallis, Major Sale, ii. 308 185. Sir E. Coote defeats 

ii. 132, 152. He recalls Batavia, Dutch capital ofj Hyder’s army in the pass of 
Lord Lake from the country Java, i. 2, 83. An arm a- Sliolinghur, near, i7n 
beyond Lahore, makes peace ment fitted out against the Bclooches, and Beloochistan, 
with Sciudiah, and restores English in Bengal, 84. Ar- ii. 369, 371, 374, 382 
Ilolkar, 141, 142. Various rival of the Dutch troops at Benares, city of, under Eng- 
political transactions, 152 — Chinchura, Expedition lish protection, i. 63, 102, 
154. The Court of Directors against, under Sir Samuel 103, 152, 205, 234, 246. 
ratify his accession to that Auchmuty, ii. 186—188 Engraving of its superb ar- 
office, but the Whig minis- Batta, additional pay to the chitectural edifices, 152. 
try and Board of Control troops on taking the field, Cession of by Asoff-ul- Do w- 
dissent, 152,155. His pad- explained, i. 107, 108; ii. lah to the Eiigliah, to the 
fic system injurious to the 337 prejudice of Cheyte Sing, 

natives, and from what, Battacolo,or Baticalo, a port 163. His restoration on 

causes, ib» Reproofs by in Ceylon, i. 188 ; ii. 265 the terms of an annual 

Lake and Wellesley of his|Baylcy, Mr. W. B., govoruorj tribute to the E. I. C., 205. 

mistaken humanity, 153. provisionally until the ar- Insurrection, on the arrest 
His measures, ib. Is suc-| rivalofLord Wm. Bentinck, of Cheyte Sing, the rajah, 
eceded by Earl Minto, 155, ii. 335, 337 207, 213, 258 ; ii. 30. it is 

156. Further allusions to, Beatson, Major, ii. 61, 62 put down, through the fide- 
171. Returns as Governor Oedarra, defeat of the Dutch lity of the sepoys in our 
of Madras, 179. His quar- in the valley of, i. 87 service, i, 209. Tlie Benares 

rel with the military oflScers, Bednore, a fertile territory charge, Hastings’ trial, 246, 
179, 180. A mutiny of the seized by Hyder Ali, i. 112. 250, 264, 300. Mr. Cherry, 
JVladras army ensues, 180, Its capital of the same name president, murdered, ii. 31, 
183. Lord Minto applaudsl surrenders to the English, 81 — 83, 157. Vizier Ali, 
his firmness in upholdingj 192. Gen. Mathews capi- the deposed Nabob of Oude, 
the civil power, 181 tulates to Tippoo with the revolts, a massacre of Eng- 

Barnagore, on the Hooghly, garrison, and they are all lish and others ensues at • 
taken from the Dutch, L 86 sent in chains to Mysore, Benares, 80 — 85. Capture ,, 
Barnes, Major-Gen. Sir Ed- i. 193; ii.66. Dhoondiah^s and imprisonment of Vizier 
ward, ii. 337 marauding and atrocities in, Ali, 67 

Barnsley, wounded English the provinces of Mysore, Bencoolcn, in Sumatra, ii. | 
soldier, and the compas-| punished by an English 254. Ceded to the Dutch, | 
sionate Kandyan ferryman, force under Col. Wellesley. 255 

anecdote, ii. 263 69 — 74 Benfield, Mr. Paul, his trans- i 

Baroda, warfare in, ii. 171 Boeder, province and city, ii. actions in the Carnatic, 

Barramahal, acquired by the 24. 230 — 232, 244 

English, iL 16, 46 n. Begums, the wealthy, (of] Bengal, commerce, factories,! 

Barr^, Colonel, ii. 4 Oude,) plundered by Mr, English settlements, and 
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‘.icquiaitions in, i. 5, 6, 10. 
The nabob of, attacked by 
the English, 5. Policy of 
the viceroy, 13, 31. The Na- 
bob Suraj-u-Dowlah takes 
Calcutta, and commits great 
cruelties there, 30 — 39. His 
army, under Mecr Jaffier, in- 
vades the territory of Pur- 
neah, 41. The great con- 
spiracy of Moor-slicdabad, 
death of the nabob, Jaflier 
Klian raised to the musnud, 
50 — CO. Clive appointed 

by the E. I. C. governor of] 
Bengal. 78. He maintains 
the authority of Meer Jaf- 
fier, 80 — 8’2. The dewan- 
neo, or collcctorship of re- 
venues, granted by Shah 
Allnm to E. I. C., 104. 
Death of the nabob Jaflier, 
accession of his son Nujeem- 
ul-l)owlaIi to tlio musnud, 
105. The English now the 
real sovereigns of, 10.5, 109, 
108. Vi. Hastings, first 
governor-general of, 130. He 
effects a cliange for the hot- 
ter ill the condition of Ben- 
gal, 156. Question of tri- 
bute to the Mogul, ii. 18 
Bentinck, Lord ’William, go- 
vernor of Madras, his re- 
forms, &c., ii.l50 — 167,359. 
The new turban, z7;. Mutiny 
at Vellore in coTisequcnce, 
156 et seq., 163 — 16.5. He 
sails for England, 167. 283, 
336. Appointed Gover- 
nor-General, he lands at 
Calcutta, ih. Ilis instruc-j 
tions constrain him to adopt 
a rigorous economy, ih. Af- 
fair of batta, or of pay. 337. i 
Abolishes sutlec.s, 339. His| 
tour of the U pper Provinces, ! 
340. His interview with 
Runjeet Sing, ib. He sends 
Col. Pottinger on a mission 
to the Ameers ofSciiide,341. 
AVar against the ILajiih of 
Coorg, ih. Lord William 
annexes the territory of 
Coorg to the Company’s do- 
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minions, 34.3. lie resigns 
from ill-health, ib. Public 
addresses applauding his ad- 
ministration, ib. His lord- 
ship did not long survive 
his return to England, 344 
Beny Sing, slain at Gawil- 
Ghur, ii. 104 

Berar, llajah of, a Mahratta 
piince, i. 175, 176. An 
ally of Scindiali in the great 
Mahratta war, ii. 95, 98. 
Defeated, he signs a treaty 
ceding Cuttack, 104, 108, 
153. Transactions relative 
to Berar, 171 
Bermuth, defile of, ii. 108 
Bernadotte (late Xing of 
Sweden) distinguishes him- 
self as a Serjeant in defence 
of Cuddalore, i. 194 
Bertie, Adm., capture of the 
Mauritius, ii. 189 
Best, Capt., defeats the Por- 
tuguese at sea, i. 3 
Betoor, on the Ganges, ii. 37 
Betwa, river, ii. 116 
Bhadrapoor, in Cachar, ii. 
284 

Bhatty country, the, ii. 137 
Bhcols dispossessed by the 
Rajpoots, driven to the 
hills, became fierce ma- 
rauders, i. 156 ; ii. 225, 242, 
247. Anecdote of the mode 
by which Sir J. Malcolm 
improved their character, 
245 w., 247 

Bhurtpoor, Rajah of, joins the 
cause of Holkar, ii, 121. 
Runjeet Sing is attacked by 
Lord Lake’s forces, 126. 
The fortress besieged, and 
vigorously defended, 128 — 
130. Peace concluued with 
Runjeet, 131. Death of the 
rajah, who is succeeded by 
Bidwunt Sing, then a boy, 
330. Usurpation of the 
musnud by his cousin Door- 
jnn Sal, 331. Sir David 
Ochterloiiy, Resident of| 
Delhi, marches to Bhurt- 
poor, and is commanded by 
Lord Amherst to retrace 


his steps, iVi. Sir Cjrarles 
Metcalfe, in r, stale paper of 
strong argument, changes 
the resolutions of council, 
and Lord ^imbermere bom- 
bards the wtresa, 333. The 
great bastion is destroyed 
by a min-. 3.34. Assault 
and capture oi ♦he fortress, 
ib. Considerations on this; 
affair, and the disaffected 
conilition of the native 
states, 335 

BickertoiijAdin. Sir Richard, 
joins Sir E. Hughes, i. 191 
Bidjecghur, a fin tress of tin* 
Rajah of Benares, i. 209. 
Treasure taken m the eastlc, 
is plundered by the forces 
of AVarren I bastings, who so 
much require d money foi the 
safety of British India, ih. 
Bissoulah, capital ol Rohil- 
cund, i. 160 

Black Hole, at (yaleulla, the 
English ca]>ti\es suffocated 
in it, i. 38. 3'hc obelisk 
erected on its site, 10 
Bogle, Mr., sent to explore 
Bootan, Tibet, and Cash- 
mere, i. 156 

Boglipore, town of, i. 62 
Bulan Pass, ii. 372, 374, 376 
Boles, Major, ii. 180 
Bombay, grant of tliis settle- 
ment, in 1668, by CJiailcs 
II., to the E. I. C., i. 38. 
(Engraving, 6.) Island of, 
attacked by Aurungzebe’s 
fleet, 6. Measures of the 
(/Ouncil of, 1 1 5. Islands of 
Salsette, Bassem, &c., ac- 
quired, 164. Expedition 
into tlie Mahratta territo- 
ries, ib. Reproof of the 
Council of, by the chief 
Council of Calcutta, ib. 
Assistance in money, and a 
considerable army sent by 
AVarren Hastings to, 174 ei 
spq. Expedition to Poonah 
foiled, and the troops return 
in disgrace to, 176, 177. 
Presidency and government 
of, 223. Its army, under 
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Gon., Stewart, ii. 45 Ex- lam, but returning to th down, ‘277 — 279. Rapid im- 

• pedition to Eg^'pt, 75. Surat territory of Tanjorc, his di provemeiit of Ceylon in this 

acquired by the K. I. C., 93 vision is cut to pieces Ir administration, 281, 282 

Jlonaparte, General, his ex- Tippoo and his Erencli :iux Jlrucc, a youriq olliccr, bro- 
peditionto Kj^yi ||n.39 — 42, ilianes, i. 18.5, ISb. Th( ther of the Ah} ssinian tra- 

75. Letter fron Bonaparte French officers pievent th vcllpr, distintruishes himself 

to Tippoo Siiltaun, 41 -n. massacre of the prisoners a by the escalade of Gualior, 

Nelson destroys the French the risk of their own lives i. 179 

fleet in Aboiikir Bay, 42, RO. ib. Maj»)r-Gen. Sir Join Brjclon, Dr., Ins I'seape from 
Allusions to, 9C, 107, 112, IL takes Pondicherry, ii. 1, the Cahul passes to Jellala- 
170 190, 3h0 Breretoii, Major, at tlie sieqi had, ii. 3H.5 

Boondee, Uajah of, ii. 15.3 of Madras, (by Lally,) i. 73 Jlullum, tins j)ro\incc secured 
Boorhampoor, capital of Can- Col. Brereton takes Covie by the ojioning of military 

deish, i. 177; ii. 211 ])awk, 70 roads throujfh the forests, 

Bootan, and its population,!. Breteuil, M. de, i. 7*2 ii, 75 

151,157. Envoy fioni lhe| Brinjarree tribes, carriers ol Bulwant Sin«, Zemindar of 
Bogdo Lama, 156. Mr. gram and rice, their oxen Benares, i. 78. llis terri- 
Boyle's mission to, ii. Tas- ^cc., ii. 10(5, 107, iio/c.s* lory paitly ceded to E. 1. C., 

hisiid on, the capital, iVi. Brisbane, Commodore Si 103 

Bootwul, a province of the! James, ii. 31.3, 327 Biilwinit Sing, ally of Dya- 

Nepaulcso, ii. 178, 198 Bristow, Mr., resident at Luc ram of llatrass, li. 214, 215 
Bopaul, territoiy of, ii. '209. know, i. 163, 173, 216 w. Bulvviint Sing, jouthfui Ka- 
llajah of, 211, 217 British F.mpire in India, chic jah of Blmrt])Oor, ii. 331,334 

Bosaiiquet, Mr. Jacob, ii. 140 details of its rise, i. ‘2,6, 1 i. Biindelcund, or Bondilcund, 
Boscawon, Adm., his anna- 22,27, 15,48, 55, 61,76, 82 Hajah otj i. 175, Allairs of 
ment arrives at Fort St. 98, 101, 109, 1.30, 148, 203, that province, 176, 209. 
David, i. 13, 14 234; ii. 11 et .srq., 15, 19, English acquisitions in, ii. 

— , Cap!,, attacked 48 — 68,91 — 9.3, 104 — 109 108, 109. Fresh campaign 

by Pataiis, ii. 215 Broughton, Col., Ins snccc.ss- agamstllolkar, ni,116— 121. 

Boughton, Mr., his favour ful enterprises in Berar, and Naga banditti in, 1 18. Banks 
with Shall Jehaii, benefleial against the Maliiattas, ii. of tlie river Siude, ii. 230 
to the English, i. 5 108 lliirdvvau, fruitful territory 

Bourbon, Island of, captured Brown, Major, iii? of, i. 98. Ceded hj Cossim 

by the English, ii. 190 spondeiice, i. 241. (Major- Ah to the ['higlisli, 99. lla- 
Bourqiiieii, M. Louis, defeated Gen. Sir T.) Brown co- nee of Burduau coiinte- 
with Sciiidiah by Gen. Lake operates with Gen. Harris, iianecd by tlie enemies of 
ii. 101 ii. 45, 4C Mr. Hastings in her charges 

Bouvet, M., arrives wdth s Brown ngir, Lieut. -Gen. Sir of Ins having extorted her 
fleet of iiien-of-war and a Robert, Governor of Ceylon, money, 169 
military force at St. David’s, ii. 26.3, 269. He .sends Burgess, Mr., M. P., moves 
Madras, i. 65. EearingAdm troops under Major Hook for the production of ac- 
Watson’s approach, he sets into the interior, 270. He counts of the expeiissc at- , 
sail for the Mauritius, 66 joins that officer and enters tending Mr. Uastiiiga’ irn- ^ 
Bowen, Lieut.-Col., his action Kandy, 272. Captures the peach in cut, i. 301 
with the Burmese, ii. 285 ferocious king and his fa- Burgoyne, Colonel, and the j 
Bradshaw, Major ; (the Ne- mily, sends the Rajah pri- parliamentary committee on 
paul boundaries discussed,) soner to Colombo, and Indian affiiirs, i. 124,130. ' 
ii. 178 thence to Vellore, 273. His further vindictive con- | 

Brahmins of Hindustan, Treaty of cession of the duct in parliament against 
70, 181, 198, 200, 202, 273, Kandyan provinces to Eng- Lord Clive, his speeches, 
279 ; ii. 12, 108, 205, 339. land, 27.3, 274. Great dan- &c., 131— 1.3.5. The Gene- 
Engraving: a Brahmin ex- gor to the governor and ral is one of the committee 
pounding the Veda, ii. 339 Lady Brownrigg on their of the House of Commons 
Braithwaite, Colonel, defends road to Kandy, *2 7 7. The for- for the impeachinerit of Mr, 
Tanjore, reduces Negapa- inidablo insurrection is pul Hastings, &c., 267, 308 
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lurhai, Coote arrives at, i. 
62 

(urke, Rt. Hon. Edmund, 
various speeches, and occa- 
sional remarks of,i. 122, ir)9, 
219—224. 228—231, 239, 
244,255,259,265, 301. IIis 
writings alluded to, 243 n. 
Was the “Public Accuser’' 
in the impeachment of War- 
ren Hastings (chielly by the 
instigation of Mr. Francis, 
enemy of that governor-ge- 
neral), 240—242, 271, 303 
—311,318-321,328. Ar- 
ticles of impeachment pro- 
pounded by Burke, 246 ct 
seq. Votes of the House of| 
Commons, previous to the 
Impeachment being carried 
by the Public Accuser to 
the bar of the House of| 
Lords, 249, 252, 259, 201, 
265, 266, 268. Speeches 
of Burke during the trial by 
the House of Peers, 29S, 
302, 304 et j)amm 
— , Mr. William, some 
offence to him in India 
(imagined), at the hands of| 
Mr. Hastings, i. 241 
Burmese, or Birmans, their 
violent conduct towards the 
English, ii. 178 n., 179. 
Tliey are the aggressors, 
making siAidry attacks on 
the Company’s possessions, 
and a severe war ensues, 
283. They advance into 
Cachar, a province under 
English protection, 284. 
Skirmishes, ih. The great 
general MahaBandoola,285. 
Claims by the Birman mo- 
narch on a portion of Hin- 
dustan, demanded by Ban 
doola with an army of inva- 
sion, ik Karl Amherst’s 
plan not to advance against 
this celebrated chief in Ar- 
racan, but to sail up the 
Irawaddi to the centre of 
the Ava territories, 286. 
Some British merchants, 
Americans, missionaries, are 


removed to vile prisons in 
the interior, 287, note. The 
Birman commanders lay 
waste all the country in 
advance of the British or 
around them, drive all the 
natives away, and hope thus 
to starve and exhaust the 
invader8,287, 303, 311. The 
king, royal princes, and ge- 
nerals prepare a most for- 
midable attack on the Com- 
pany’s army cooped up in 
Rangoon, 289, 290. They 
increase their army to an 
immense amount, their 
stockades are carried by the 
Anglo-Indian troops in the 
meadow hejond the forest 
boundary, 290. The Bur- 
mese rush in desperation on 
the bayonets of the victors, 
expecting no quarter, and 
never giving any, ik Their 
heavy loss at Kenunendine 
on the Irawaddi strikes the 
Birman army with terror, 
292. Baiidoola's march to 
Donoopew, 296. His de- 
feats and death, 298, 301, 
305. Terror excited among 
the people and at court, 306, 
The Pakan-wun, a new 
leader, is executed by the 
kings elephants, 307. Ar- 
mistice at Meaday, con- 
ference of the Kee Wongee 
and Lumain Woon with Sir 
A. Campbell, 313. Burmese 
etiquette, ih. Cruelties to 
their own soldierj", 316. 
Affair of the lioness sent 
to the Ava jail to devour 
the English prise lers, 319. 
She dies without executing 
her commission, ik Peace 
concluded, 322. Curious 
anecdotes of the Burmese, 
the notions they at first cn 
tertained of the English, 
&c., 328, 329 

Burn, Colonel, ii. 122, 123 
Burnes, Sir Alexander, ii. 
310. His voyages up the 
Indus, and opinions on this 


new channel for extended 
commerce, 340. Visits Dost 
Mohamed Khap at Cahiil, 
ib. His journey to Te- 
heran, hi^jipinion as to the 
possibilitPw an invasion of 
India from Russia, 341, 359. 
His idea un this subject is 
entertained bj Lord Wm. 
Bentinck, who sends Col. 
Pottingcr to the Ameers of 
Sindc, ik His advice to 
Lord Auckland, 359. His 
account of Zemaun Shah 
and of Shah Sujah at Lo- 
diana, 361 7i. His mission 
to Dost Mohamed, 302. On 
leaving the court of Dost 
Mohamed, he feels unau- 
thorized to advance that 
brave prince any subsidy 
in money, 305. He visits 
Runjeet at Peshawur and 
Lahore, and meets Lord 
Auckland at Simla, 306. 
His opinions as to tlie mode 
of restoring Shah Sujah, 
367 n., 368 ; and on the 
free navigation of the Indus, 
398. His promotion, 371. 
His return to Afghanistan, 
and death, 376 et seq. 

Burr, Colonel, ii. 218, 232 
Burwannee, country of, ii. 247 
Bushire, port and town of, ii. 
368. Considered as a po- 
sition for the English army 
in case of an outbreak of the 
Shah of Persia, 369 
Bussy, M., takes the fort nf 
Gingee, i. 16. Establishes 
Salibut Jung as ruler of the 
Deccan, 27. Defeats some 
Mahratta mercenaries, 28. 
Cessions granted by Salibut, 
in the Northern Circars on 
coasts of Coromandel and 
Orissa, ik His projects 
characterized, ik, 29. Is 
invited to Bengal by Suraj- 
u-Dowlah, 45. Reported 
march of this officer to Ben- 
gal through Cuttack, 47, 55. 
False report by Omichund, 
51, Count Lally calls him 



to the second siej'e of Ma- 
dras, where •M. Bussy re- 
mains an inactive spectator, 
72, 73. His dissensioni 
with M. Lall3^2— 76, 90 
Is made prisoner atWaude 
wash, 90. Liberated upon 
parole, the “ hero of Gol 
conda ** rclnms to France, 
and is kindly and cour- 
teously received, 92, 94. He 
returns to the Carnatic with 
a considerable force, joini 
Tippoo, and they take Cud 
dalore, 188. Bussy retire! 
to Pondicherry after the 
campaign, 180, 220. The 
war in the Carnatic, his gal 
,lant defence of Cuddalore, 

■ 192—194 

Bute, Marquis of, minister 
he gives great umbrage to 
Lord Clive by not consult- 
ing him on the negociations 
with Fiance, i. 94 — 96 
Buxar, in Bengal, i. 206 
By tool valley, the, ii, 240 

Cabul, occupied by Usbeks, 
i. 5. Zemaun Shah, Afghan 
ruler of, li. 32, 79,80, 172. 
Mahmood, the usurper ofj 
his throne, 80. Sujah-ul- 
Mulk, brother of Zemaun, 
expels Mahmood, and suc- 
ceeds him, 172. Hon. M. 
Elphinstone’s mission to 
Shah Sujah, ib. Descrip- 
tion of the sovereign, ib. 
•He is defeated in battle, 
flies to Peshawur, and there 
exercises a petty sovereignty, 
174. Anarchy in the king- 
dom of Cabul, ib. The 
Dooraunee monarchy, after 
the murder of Futteh Khan, 
is divided by Mahmood and 
his brothers, 360. Dost 
Mohammed governs Cabul, 
340, 361. Shah Sujah re- 
stored, 379, 380. He con- 
fers honours and crosses on 
Sir John Keane and other 
civil and military person- 
ages, 370. Geu. Keane and 
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part of the forces m:jrc, 
back to the Company’s ter- 
ritories, 380. Insurrection 
in this kingdom, 381, 383 
Akbar, son of Dost Me 
hamed, takes the fleld 
383. Deathof Sir A. Burnei 
and others, massacred in th 
city, 382. Capt. Johnson' 
treasury plundered, ib. Ap- 
proach of the Ghilzies, 384 
Disastrous retreat from, 38i 
et seq. Narrative of the cap 
tivity of Ladies Sale air 
Macnaghten, some officers 
and their wives, 386, 392, 
393, 394. Murder of Shah 
Sujah, 390. Anarchy, thi 
four tribes, Dooraunecs, Ba 
rukzies, Ghilzies, Kiizzil 
bashes, all have power, 39 1 
Futteh Jung proclaimed 
king, ih. Proceedings o, 
the English avenging armies, 

ih. 

Cabul, celebrated pass of 
Khoord, ii. 380 
Cachar, province of, entered 
by the Birman force, and 
finally reded to the East 
India Company, who had 
long considered it their own, 

ii. 281, 322, 323 

^JafTres, in the French service, 
i, 11, 12,75, 186; ii. 41 n. 
, in the English ser- 
vice, i. 18 

Calcutta, city and presidency 
of, i. 6, 7. Engraving — 
general view of, 110. The 
rising settlement is laid siege 
to, and taken by the Nabob 
of Bengal, 30. Its partial 
fortification, 31. Suraj-u- 
Dowlah requires its de- 
fences to be razed, 3*2. Ir- 
resolution of the Council, 
amount of the garrison, and 
attempt at defence of the 
town and Fort William, 33 
— 37. Its capttire by the 
Nabob, 38, . Catastrophe of^ 
the Black Hole related, ib. 
Plunder of the city and 
stores by the conquerors, 41. 
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Is named Alinagore, or th€ 
Port of God, by tlie trij 
umphant nabob, ih. The 
town and fort retaken by 
Col. Clive, 43. Measures 
of the Council, 52, 53, 98, 
140. The treasure of Moor- 
shedabad conveyed by the 
river to Fort William, C3. 
A mint established and ru- 
pees coined at, 64. The 
English Court of Directors 
order a government by ro- 
tation at this Presidency ; 
the members of the Council 
elect Clive their president, 
78. He is appointed go- 
vernor of Bengal by the 
Home authorities, ih. This 
city is again menaced, a 
Dutch armament landing at 
Chinchura, 84. Vigorous re- 
solves of Gov. Clive, 85. 
The seven ships from Ba- 
tavia destroyed, and the 
Dutch troops routed, 85, 86. 
The conduct of Vansittart 
and the Council alienates 
the regard of the native no- 
bility ,wlio support Meer Cos- 
sim, 99. Disseiibions in the 
Council, 100, 120, Having 
obiaineil the dewannec or re- 
ceivership of Bengal, Dahar, 
and Orissa, the Supreme 
(’ouncil nominate Meer Jaf- 
fier’s son to the subahdar- 
ship, 104, 105. His mag- 
nificent diamond and other 
presents to the king of Eng- 
land delivered by Lord Clive, 
110. Three supervisors sent ' 
from England are lost at i 
sea ; government of Mr. 
Cartier, 120. Fortifications '' 
and cantonments, 125, War- 
ren Hustings govenior-ge- , 
neral, 130. The Council Ijis? 
coadjutors, ih.y 212. Com-^ 
mitteos and measures of 
Council, 139 — 145, 105 — 
170. Restriction upon the 
residence of Europeans notj 
in the East India Company*^ 
seVvice, 154. After severq 
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financial distress Warren 
Hastings cfi'ccts a great an- 
nual reduction of pensions 
to the native princes, 1^5. 
His strict attention to llic 
administration of Dengal, 
ib. Now constitution, 101. 
Certain members of this 
new council inimical tolVlr. 
Hastings, IGl, lfi5. Mis- 
sion of Col. Upton to Poona, 
161, 165. The afl'iiir of Mo- 
hammed Rc/.a Ivhan and 
Shitah iinpiircd into by the 
Council, 105, 166, 108. 

Nuncomar is tried for for- 
gery, and executed, 107 — 
170,277. The majority in 
council give Mr. Hastings 
olfcnce ; lie atljourns the 
meeting, ICO. By the death 
of Col. Moiison the mtijorilj 
is reduced, 172, 17;3, 174, 
176, Lord Moriiington’s 
designs, policy, and mea- 
sures, ii. ,37, 14, j — 147. Col- 
lege of Fort William, 117. 
■Transactions, &c., 237, 28,). 
High character of tlie tlrst 
Protestant bishops of, esta- 
blishment of “ Bishop^s Col- 
lege,” archdeacourios, &c, 
ii. 195. Schools and cha- 
pels of the three Presiden- 
cies, alluded to, ih. 

Daliroes and cloths, Fast 
Indian, i. 2 

Calicut, |)ort of, i, 184, 187, 
189; ii. 9. The Zamorin, or 
Hindu prince of, 190; i. 
197—200, 202 
Calini, river, ii. 124 
Calliaud, Capt., marches to 
Madura, is repulsed, and re- 
turns to the succour of Tri- 
chinopoly, i. 04, 05. By 
briber}' and force he ac- 
quires Madura for the Eng- 
lish, 66. He marches from 
Trichinopoly to succour the 
Rajah of Tanjore ag.aiiist 
- M. Lally, who raises the 
aiege of Tanjore, 70. Is rc- 
; moved from the Carnatic to 
; Bengal, 89. This colonel 


marches to Patna in aid of I 
Raninarrain, 96. He routs] 
the army of Shah Alum and 
Sujah-Dowlah, who fly to- 
wards Oude, 97. llcceivesl 
effective assistance from: 
Meeran, and pursues the] 
Naib of Purneah, i6. j 

Calpee, Fort, S.W. of the 
Jumna, ii. 108, 109 ! 

Cambay, Oiilf of, i. 1 74 ; 

Cambaya, factory established 
at, i. 2 

Camp-followers of Indian 
armies, ii. 228 ' 

Campbell, Sir Archibald, ap- 
pointed to succeed Lord 
Macartney eventually at 
Madras, i. 223, n. Major- 
(Icneral Cainjibcll routs a 
largo force of plunderers, 
under a fictitious Dlioon- 
diah, ii. 74, «. He sails 
with an expedition to Ran- 
goon, 106, 2S6. Suflbrs 
great privations in that 
most deserted town, all in- 
habitants being foTCihly 
driven inland by the savage 
chiefs, and all left a silent; 
waste, wherever his troops, 
throughout the campaign, 
advance to, 289, ct piissiin,\ 
lie maiches live miles by, 
the forest path, and defeats 
the enemy in their stock-; 
adcs in the far meadows, 
290, Delivers to two Avaj 
envoys Ids terms, if peace 
weie desired, 291. His 
army enfeebled by sickness 
want, and combats, 294. 
Repulses the Sjkya Won-i 
gee's (or minister* f state’s)! 
bold attack on the Dagon 
Pagoda, ib. He defeats the 
Soomba Wongee, (a still 
greater minister,) above 
Kcrnmendiuc, ih. His 
military qperations vigor- 
ously pursued, 295. His 
gallant defence of Rangoon, 
296, 297. His march to-| 
wards Prome stayed by the 
ill-success of the river divi-! 


sion before Donoopew^SOl 
— 303. His Superior mili- 
tary energy, his coolness in 
action, displayed in his con- 
quest of ^noopew, 303, 
.306. Deam of Bandoola, 
305. ilo captures Prome, 
30S, 310. Conference at 
Mead ay, 313, 314. The 
Kec Wongee, Ad- 

vance upon A\a, 31.5. Sir 
A. C. victoiious at Mel- 
loonce, 316, 317. At Zay- 
nan-ghcoun, Dr. Price and 
Mr, S.iiidford arrive in camp 
from the king to treat with 
Sir A. (-umpbell, 31 H, .320, 
321. Gener.T.! Campbell 
marches oiiwaids, and at 
Pagalim-inevv defeats the 
Prince of Darkness, Nee- 
Woon-Breen, 320. Nego- 
ciations renewed on his .id- 
vance to Y.'iiidaboo, 321. 
Terms of peace granted by 
Sir Archibald, 322. Con- 
sideralioiis on the cam- 
paigns, probable civiliza- 
tion of the einjuie of Ava, 
&c., 323, 32.). Th.inks 
voted to the Governor- 
General, to Sir Archibald 
Campbell, and the officeis 
anil men, 327 

Campbell, Col , puts Nizam 
All to llight in liu; CainaUc, 
i. 112, 196. His heroic de- 
fence of Mangalore against 
Tippoo’s forces, 19S, 202. 
His death from fatigue and, 
Rufforings soon afterwards, 
202 

, Capt., escalades 

(lawil-Ghur, n. 104 

, Lt.-Col., killed at 

the reduction of the Islaiid 
of Bourbon, ii. 190 

-, Isla}, Lord -Advo- 
cate, his eloquent speech in 
favour of Warren Hastings, 
i. 268 

('anara, coast of, i. 192, 193. 
The Gentoo or Canara race, 
201, n. Acquired by the 
English, ii. 44 
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Candahar subdued by Per Mahratta force at C'*rah, | tary transport : horses, oxeij 

sians, i. 5. 'Is possessed by ih. Supports Clive in rc-i &c., ii. l(ir> 

one of tbc Afghan or Doo- pression of the mutiny in Cavalry of India, native, dd 
rauiiee princes, ii. 360, 361, the armj, 108 serihed, i. 58, 71, 00 7/., 10^ 

3G5. Kohun^ Dil Khan Carnatic, native princes dis- 112, 151, 150, 201; ii. 8 

and his brothers, in alliance pute the suecession; Du- 10.5, 1 13, 124, 156, 2!J7, 331 
])leix aids the claim ^ ct passim 
Chunda Snheb, i. 14. Eng- 1 Cavendish, Thomns’, explorei 
lish victories m, 20 — 25. ‘ the Indian Archipelago, the 
Suspension of the wars in, Moluccas, &c., i. 1 
27. Treaty with Tipj) 00 , Cavery, river, ni Mysore, i 
203. Contest with the 14, 24, 1H5, 186 ; ii* Jl, 13. 
Freneh in, 65, 67, 72, 83. 4‘t, 50 — 57 
00. War excited by flydcr (/averypatam, i. 113 
Ali, 111 — 117. The Kizainj Cavcripoorain Pass, the, ii, 
devastates Molianimed Ali’sj 
territiny, 112 : — {See Arcoi^ * 

Anhoh of). Hyder All's 
victoiies over the English, 


with Persia, 365. English 
attacks upon, '373, 374. 
Population of, 375. Gene- 
ral Nott < lei ends this pro- 
vince, 386 

Candeisli, province of, i. 177. 
Desciiption of this country, 
and its hill forts, li. 243, 
248 

Caniambaddy, encampment 
at, li. 12 

Cannanore. i. 1*26 
Canning, Rt. Hon. George, 
n. 283. 33().316 
— — , Lieut., his mission 
to Rirmah and Ava, li. 178 
Canton, expi'dition sent by- 
Lord Miiito to the river of, 
ii. 160, 162 

Cape of Good Hope, lirst 
doubled by Vasco de Gani.i, 
i. 1, 131. 'rransactions at 
tins Dutch colony, 18(5. A1 
lusioii toils dual acquisition 
by the ICriylihli, ii. 103 
fJapper, Colonel, ii. 180 
Capsali, victory of C’oloiiel 
Powell at, n. 108 
Caianniassa, river, i. 81, 102 
Carical, possessed by 
French, i. 15, 70. 


50 

Cawnjioor, ii. 31, 32. Lord 
Lake’s disastrous retnin to, 
116 


1H2, 18.3, His defeats by j Ceylon, island of, i. 75, ISO, 


(k)ote, 184, 1 85. A French 
army arrives, 187. Debts 
of Mohammed Ali, 225 et\ 
srq. Pieseiv.ition of tliis 
territory by Mr. Hastings, 
182, 205, 212, 231. Passes 
from the Alysore frontier, 
li. 12. Military power of 
the Engliah in, est.ahlii>hed 
by a treaty, 10. Omdut-i 
ui-Onirah, nabob, 28. His' 
death, 00. Troubles in, 
80, 03 

Cairnaul, Upper India, ii. 
140 

the C^aiongoly, in the Carnatic, 
The 90 


J')6. (Jolonel Wellesleyb 
command in, ii. 75. The 
seltlerneuls conqueied from 
the Dutch (foi merly I’ortu- 
gucse) aie d(*clared to ap- 
pertain to the Crown, 76 
Loid Mornington’s desiri 
to unite them to the Pre- 
sideiicy of Rengal is over 
I'uled, 77. Sir Thoma: 
Maitland, governor of, 166 
268. The English conque' 
the entile island, 255—282 
Cingalese, lani^uaLre am 
laws, 260, 271. {See Co 


lombo, Kandy, Riownrigg 
&c.) 

Englisli fleet di^eovercd l)y Carroor and D.iiaporam, i, Chadg, Captain, command: 
l,ially on the Colcrooii 202 the flotilla at Mellooiiee, ii 

. this settlement, 71. Surren- Cartier, ISIr., goveins in Ren- 317 
dered to the Fiiiglish, 91 il, i. 120, 130 Chambers, Sir Robert, a judgt 

Carnac, Major, letter from Cartwright, Colonel, ii. 330 of the. Calcutta courts ol 

Lord Clive to, 96. Cashmere, explored, i. 156 law, i. 168, 219 279 n., 

Marches against Shah ('astlereagh, Lord, President [ 283, 293. llis death, 327 
Alum, is reinforced by Mcer of the Hoard of Coiifrol, ii. j Champion, Colonel, gains t 

Cossim, and takes M. Law 144. Death of (the Mar- victory in Rohilcund, i. 158 

prisoner, 98. Vanaittart quess of Londonderry), 283, 
quarrels with this gallant 336 

commander, 99. His victory Catmandoo, capital of the, 
over the confederate princes rajah of Nepaul, li. 198, [ 
at Patna, 102, 103. Offer 200. A British president 
made by Shah Alum to tliis established at his court by 
officer for I'liigllsh protec- treaty, 201 

tion, fruitless, ih. tie de- CaPle, attention to the breed 
feats Soujah Dowla, and a ing of, for purposes of inili- 


163. Allusion to, 248 
Chanda, Company’s fort ii; 
Nagpowr, ii. 2.39, 242 j 
[Chandernagore, a French 
town on the Jlooghly, i. 4 
173. Its garrison dcelin* 
to assist the Nabob again: 
Clive, and propose a coijj 
stant truce between t® 
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French and Engliali ini 
Bengal, 43. The Nabobj 
, entciH into a correspond - 1 
ence with, 45. The foi tress 
is reduced, after a severe 
siege and gallant defence, 
by the English military and 
naval commanders, 40 — 4S, 
83, 133, 175 

Chandore, fortress of, ii. 115, 
125, 143 

Changaraa, town of, 113 ! 

Cliarekar, massacre at, ii.| 
3^S5 I 

Charnock, gallant conduct' 
of, i. 0 I 

Chatham, Earl of; — MrJ 
Ihtt’s commendation of (Je-| 
neral Clive, i. 88. Lord| 
Clive’s regard for this great' 
orator, 94. His testimony j 
of Clive’s parliamentary elo- 
quence, 123 ! 

Ciiatterpoor, action near, i. 
175 

Cheduba, island on the Ar- 
racan coast, ii. 292. Frovince 
of, ceded to the Company, 
322 

Cliectoo, a I’indarrec chief, 
makes head against Lord 
Moira’s troops, ii. 207 — 209. 
His cantonment, 213. Joins 
the Mahrattas, 22.3, 224. 
His flight, and his mangled 
tbody found iu a wood, 225, 
226 

Uhendgal, near Scringapa-' 
tarn, ii. 50 

i^herry, Mr., transactions of, 

'( and his murder at Benares, 
lii. 31, 81,83, 157 
Cheyte Sing, rajah of Be- 
nare.s, i. 154, ](i3, 250, 300. 
Contribution demanded of| 
' this prince, 205. Alarming 
insurrection of the Hindus 
in his favour, on his being 
arrested, 207 — 209. He 
! flies to Bondilcund, and his 
'^lephew succeeds him under 
'the protection of Mr. Hast- 
-ings, 210, 270 ; ii. 30 
jlhild, Sir John, Gov. of| 
i Bombay, i 6 


Chillambaram, surrendered 
to the English, i. 91. Pa- 
goda of, fortifled, 184. Al- 
lusions to, 11 . 103 
China : — Earl Macartney’s 

embassy to the Emperor 
Kien Long at Fekiii, ii. 16. 
Lord Miiito sends a fleet to 
the river of Canton, 190. 
The trade stopped, 191. 
The Chinese refuse all com- 
iininicatioii, ih. Remarks, 
192. 3'he mandarin Shee 
Cheeoon Chang conducts a 
large Chinese force to the 
Himalayas, through repre- 
seritations by the R.ijah of' 
Nepaul to Pekin, that tlv 
English were marching 
through Nepaul, a depen- 
dency of the Emperor’s, and 
about to pass the great 
ridge, or frontier of China, 
201. Detecting the false- 
hoods of the Gorkhas and 
Nepaulese, tlie (/’liincsc 
commander retires, ib, 
Chinese of Siiigapoor, 254. 
Question mooted as to the 
right of the K. 1. C. to a 
monopoly of the trade with 
China, 3*45 

Cliinchiira, a Dutch town of] 
Bengal, i. 41, 83, 86, 149 
Chinglcput, defeat of the 
French by Capt. Clive, to 
whom the fort surrenders, 
i. 25, 72. It surrenders to 
llydcr Ali, 183 
Chisholm, Lieut., killed at 
Corregaum, ii. 232 
Chittagong, i. 6, 98, 99, Bur- 
mese invade, ii, 178. Pes- 
tilential jungles of, 286 
Chitteput, taken by De Sou- 
pires, i. 66 

Chittledroog, fortress and ter- 
ritory of, i. 112 ; ii. G6, 181, 

182 M. 

Cholera Morbus, ii. 230, 316 
Christian population of In- 
dia, i. 11, 13 »., 34 et pas- 
sim 

Churnbul, river, ii. 116, 119, 
126, 142 


Chunar, strong fortress of, 
built on a rock, i. 208, 211. 
The confercnccsr of Asoff- 
ul-Dowla and Mr. Hastings 
at, 211,217, 234,260. Miii- 
tM-y force stationed at, ii. 
79, Description of, 238 
Chunda Salitb, claims to rule 
over the Carnaiic, is sup- 
ported by the French, and 
defeated by Nazir and Lau- 
rence, i. 15, 16. Besieges 
Capt. Gingcn in Trichin o- 
poly, 18. He withdraws, 
and his troops take Arcot, 
20. Sends his son Rajah 
Saheb against Clive, ami 
hU army flies from the siege 
of Arcot, then occupied by 
the English, 20 — 22. Cliun- 
da is himself defeated by 
Clive at Arnee, 23. Also 
sustains a signal defeat at 
Covrepauk, ih. He flies from 
Laurence and Clive, sur- 
renders to a Taujore chief, 
and is beheaded, 24. Old 
bond of the Tanjoie rajah 
to, ceded by Chunda Salieb 
to the French, causes a 
war in Taujore, 69. A son 
of Chunda betiays Arcot to 
Count Lally, 72, Is pro- 
claimed nabob or subahdar, 
90 

Chuprah, towm of, i. 63 
Chutanutty, zemindarship ac- 
quired, i. 7 

Cliyn hhah, country of, ii. 
240. He IS deposed, 241. 
His death, ib. 

Cieacolc, one of the Northern 
Circars, i. 28 

Circars, the Northern, ceded 
by Salibut Jung to the 
French, i. 28. English 
troops under Col. Fordc 
enter them, 76. Overthrow 
of the French, 77, 83, 112. 
They are coritirined to the 
presidency of St. George, 
Madras, 113. Inroads of 
Pindarrees, ii. 213 
Circumnavigators, early, i. 1 
Clarke, Sir Alured, com- 
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madder- iU'Chief in India. 
* ii. 45 • 

Clavering, pen., member o 
the Calcutta Council, i. 130, 
101, lOH, 171, 172. Deatl 
of wSir John Clavering, 173 
Anecdotes and allusions 
‘2.38 263, 273, 286 w.- 

280, 293 

Clayton, Capt, hig unsuccess- 
ful defence of Calcutta, i 
35 

Climate, i. 58. The mon- 
soon, 42, 190. The ty- 
phoon, ii. 117. The burning 
winds, or “ Devil’s breath,’’ 
116. Cf A fghaiiistan, 380 
Clive, Robert, Lottl, his Por- 
trait, are Frontispiece to 
jwL i. Originally a writer 
I in the E. I. C.’s civil service, 
which ho quits for the arm), 
serves as ensign at Pondi- 
cherry, i. 14. As lientenanl 
at the storming of Devi 
Cottah, 14, 17. Indignant 
at the flight of Gingeu, he 
repairs to Fort St. David, 
18. Capt. Cine marches 
upon Arcot, ih. Takes the 
fort and cify of Arcot, and 
defeats the enemy, 19. Is 
cooped up in this fort by 
the army of Rajah Saheb, 

20. His narrow escapes 
during the siege, ih. His 
gallant repulse of the enemy, 

21, 22. His succes.s csta 
blishes the military reputa- 
tion of the English, ib. Rein' 
forced by Morari Row, he 
defeats Chiinda Saheb at Ar 
nee, 23. Submits bis plans 
to the Madras Council, 
marches against Chunda 
and the French, is victo- 
rious at Covrepauk, ib. 
Senes under Laurence at 
Trichinopoly, ib. Returns 
to Fort St. Da\id, ib. In- 
tercepts the French sup- 
'plies oil the Coloroon, Chun- 
da’s authority overthrown, 
and the French surrender, 
24. He takes Covelong,i 


and defeats the Fb-ench, 25. 
Expels the French from 
Chingliput, and sails for 
England in 1752, ih. Re- 
turns to India, takes the 
port of Ghcriah, chief fort 
of the pirate Angria, witli 
great booty, 29. Sword 
voted to him by the E. I. C.; 
his promotion to be Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel ; he assumes 
the government of Fort St. 
David, 30, 78. Council of 
^Madras allow him indepen- 
dent power, 45 n. Clive 
designated as Sabnt Jung, 
the IJnrituj in War* 42, 49, 
60. Sails to the Hooghly, 
42. Attacks the fort of 
Budge-Rudge, and defeat 
Moiiichimd, ib. He retake 
Fort William and Calcutta, 
also Hooghly, 43, Encamps 
in a strong position, ib. II 
attacks Suraj-u-Dowlah, and 
concludes a peace advan- 
tageous to the English, 44, 
4.0. I fis letter to Mr. I’aync 
on this treaty, 45 n. 11 is 
proceedings against the 
French at Chandcrnagorc, 
and reduction of that for- 
tress, 46 — 48. His return 
to Calcutta with a great 
sum of money, 48. Ex- 
culpation of Clive as to 
the cons])iracy of Moorshe- 
dabad, 50. He deceives 
the traitor Omichund, 52. 
His defence before the H. 
of Commons, ib. He 
marches upon Moorsheda- 
bad, 55, 56. Calls a coun- 
cil of war, and himself tle- 
cidcs upon operations, 57. 
Gains the battle of 1*1 assy, 
57—59. Nominates Mcer 
Jaflier nabob of Bengal, 60. 
H is entry into Moorsheda- 
bad, ib. He undeceives 
Omichund, 01. His treaty 
with Jaffier, 1*5., 63. Per- 
sonal present by the nabob 
to Cl’ve, 63. Treasure con- 
veyed to Fort William, ib. 


His admonitions to the na-! 
bob, 64, SO. His military 
operations, 75 — 78. Is ap- 
pointed Governor of Bengal, 
78. His assurances to Jaf- 
fier, nabob of Oude, ih. His 
refusal of the Shah Zada’s 
offers of territory, 79, 80. 
High titles bestowed upon 
-Clive by the Mogul, ib. 
He marches to Moorsheda- 
bad with a small force, 78, 

80. Proceeds to Patna 
against confederates, 80, 
His letters to llie 8ihah Zada. 

81. Obtains leave for an 
Englisli factory at Delhi, 82. 
Is endowed with a jaghire 
of the quit-rents payable by 
E. I. C. for lands held south 
of (’alculta, (30,000/. per 
ann,,) ib. Fault found 
with Clive for acceptance 
of this grant from Meci 
.lafficr, 82, 83. 'llie gover- 
nor of Calcutta repels the ag- 
gressions of a Dutch army 
from Batavia, 85 — 88. His 
letter to Pitt (Lord Chat- 
ham), 88. He sails 25 Feb., 
1760, for Englanil, 89. His 
great designs and predic- 
tions fultilled, 88- 93. His 
reception in England, 
amount of his fortune 
stated, 93. Is created Bavon 
Clive of PIdbsy (Irish peer- 
age), and taKcs his seat in 
the H. of rommoris ; his in- 
fluence, &c., 94. He nd- 
dresses a memorial to Lord 
Bute on Indian affairs, and 
the proposed restitution of 
Pondicherry to France, ib. 

A cabal in Lcadciihall 
Street take tlie quiUrenta 
or jaghire from liis lordship, 
ib. His suit thereupon in ^ 
Chancery; and also in the I 
Calcutta courts, 95. Opi- 
nions of Yoiko and Fletcher 
Norton in favour of Clive, 
ib. Massacre at Patna, 
the (>ourt of Directors 
hutnbly solicit him to pro- 
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coed as Gov.-Gen. to India, of his character and con- Codovcr, district of, i. 77 n. 
ih. He refuses until Mr. duct in the II. of Commons, Coimbatoor, pVovince of, i. 
Sulivan be removed from 123 — 125. His unpopu- 195. Fort of, ,198. Ac- 
tho chair, 9.5, 9G. De- larity -with the Tuljfar quired by the En^dish, on 

dines the restitution of his people, 122. History ofj the fall of Tippoo Sultaun, 
jaghire until decided at law ; the Clive family, estates, il. 
consents to a temporary &c. &e., 122 n. His opi- Coja Ha*Mcc, i. 53 
accommodation of that ques- nion tliat the vice of Indian Cojah Wazecd, i. 50, 85 
tioii, if). MM. Rons and government lay in the Cole, Hon. Artiiur, ii. 181 
Boulton, liis friends, obtain Court of Directors rather — , Captain, ii. 185 
the chair and vicc-chair, than their servants in the Coleroon, river, English 
90. Lord Clive lands, May East, 123. Committee of operations on the, i. 14. 
3, 1705, at (hilentta, 27;, I the H. of Commons inves Harbour of Dovi-Cottah. iV;. 
He reproves tlie Council of tigate the detlironement of Island of Seringharn, 24. 
that I’residency, ib. Fro- Sum j-u-Dowlah, 125. Clive Fleet of Foeocke arrives off 
cecds to Allahabad, and lias audience of George III., Carical, the French scttle- 
efffCts a new treaty with 120. His speech on the meiit on this river, 70 
Shah Alum, 103. Recei\es “Regulating Act,*’ 127, Collet. Mr., i. 55 
the Mogurs'grant of the de- 128. Is installed a K.B., Collins, Colonel, ii. 87 
waiiiiee of Bengal, &e., l04. with other honrnirs from the Cob>mbo, town of, in Ceylon, 
He expresses great disap- king. 120. His counsels to a Dutch Eetllrmcnt, i. 190. 
probation of all the Conn- Mr. Hastings, 130 «. Long The English seat of govern- 
cil's proceedings, 105. llii and melancholy account of| luoiit, ii. 200, 200, 282 
etrcnuoiis coinplaints ofl the persecution of this great Coinbcrinere, Lord, kmIucps 
Vansittart's and the Conn- man in Parliament; his llie fortress of Bhurtpoor, ii. 
cil's admiiustiation, 105, vehement yet eloquent 333, 334. llcturns to Kiig- 
100. lie begins a great re- speeches in defence of his land, 337 
form, 100 — 108. Regu- honour, his acquittal, his Comincree with the East In- 
lates tlie civil service, in use of opium for many dies overland, and succeeded 
Bengal, 100, 107. Quells years, his death Vjy his own by the luiMgation round the 
a mutiny among the otHcers hand, 131 — 13S. Allusions C.ipe of Good Hope, i. 1,5. 
of tlie annj, 108, 109. His to his .ulministr.ition of| G i ad nal extension of, 7, 10. 
disintt*rcslodne«s in the alVtirs, ii. 93, 145, 146, 150, Colony of Singapoor, ii. ‘253. 
thorough reform of Indian 1 k 2. Navigation of the Indus 

administraliou, 109. His Clive, Lord, son of the hero opened for British com- 
extreme ill-lienlth, 110. of Plassy, arrives at Ma- merco, 397. Inroad upon the 
Lord Glide's farewell to dras as Governor of the Company’s exclusive char- 
India, his admonilions to Fre.sideiicy of St. George, ter in 1813 ; modihcatioii of 
the Ctjuncil at Calcutta how ii. 4 L 149. He recommends their monopol}, 194. In- 
to preserve our Indian em- to Loid Mornington the dc- land commerce with Sia^n 
pire ill that prosperity and position of Omdut-iil-Om- secured by the route of the 
security in whicli he left it, rah, 89. His interview with Company’s acquisitions on 
lb. Is received, July, 1767, Hoosscin, the late Nabob’s the Burmese treaty, 323. 
with acclamations in Lon- reputed son. 90 —92. He The question of free-trade, 
don, and with regard by estjiblishe.s Azeera-ul-Dow- 316. 

George HI., to vvliom he lah on the musnud, re- Comorin, Cape, i. 14 
brought a diamond of im- serving ail political power Condapilly, province of, i. 
mense value, and olher to the E. I. C., 90, 92. He 28 

presents from the Nabob quits India, 156 Conflans, M., routed at Ped- 

of Oude, 110 w. His opi- Close, Lt.-Col. Barry, his lapore, i. 76 
nion of Mr. Sulivan and sendees, ii. 53, 58,60,91, Conjeveram, pagoda of, taken 
certain directors, 120 n. Is 171, 181 from the French by Captain 

called upon to defend his Cochin-China, mission to, ii. Clive, i. 23. The fort taken 
ooiivduct in India, 110, 121, 250 by the English, 74, 76. Sur- 

123. His eloquent defence Cochrane, Lieutenant, i. 96 prised by Count Lally, 90. 
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Taken by Hyder, 182. De- 
fcat’of the English near, ib. 
Engraving of the eucainp- 
ment at, 

Conollj, Capt., at Cabul, ii, 
386, 392 n. 

Conroy, Colonel, slain at the 
stockades of Zitoung 
Pegu, ii. 320 

Control, Hoard of, is insti- 
tuted by Mr. Pitt's India 
Bill; its powers and duties 
explained, i. 222, 241,323 ; 
ii. 2, 0, 32, 143, U», 15o, 
1.34. Theolliccof president 
of this Board, i. 222, 226 ; 
ii. 00, 144, 178, 317, 357. 
, Its sole power of declaring 
(or rather contnmingj any 
war ill India against the 
native rulers, &c. ; question 
of Ceylon discussed, li. 76. 
Infraction of the Company’s 
monopoly, resort of indi- 
viduals to India ; — Com- 
pany’s accounts to be two- 
fold, “ territory ” and “ com- 
merce,” — Ucenco of ships of 
a certain tonnage, if refused 
by East India Company* an 
appeal allowed to the Board 
of Control, ij. 104. Other 
official duties vested in the 
Board, ib. 'The India Bill, 
3 & 4 Will. IV., 353 
Conway, Capt., killed in 
Vizier All’s revolt at Be- 
nares, ii. 82 

, Colonel, ii. 235 

Cooch-Bahar, fertile province 
‘of, i. 161, I.tG 
Coolies, ii. 373 
Coorg, rajah of, a Hindu, i. 
198. Ilis territory, 199. 
His restoration, ii. 15. He 
gallantly lights against Tip- 
poo Sultaun, 47. His letter 
to Lord Moriungtoii, 47 n. 
Death of the Rajah, who is 
succeeded by a brother, 341. 
Mr. Cassamajor sent to the 
chief town, Mercara, and re- 
ports on the horrible cruel- 
ties exercised by the new 
rajah, 342. Is deposed by 
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Brigadier Lindsay, and his 
tei'i^ory assumed by the 
Company, 343 
Coorghelly, ii. 69, 70 
Coote, Major, takes the town 
of Hooghly, i. 43. His long 
and fruitless pursuit of M. 
Law and Ins fugitive French 
adventurers, 62, C3. Is 
quartered at Cossimbuzar, 
64. Lt.-Col. Coote sent froir 
England with a thousand oi 
the king’s troops, arrive.s at 
Negapatam, &c., 75. Ilis 
successes in Bengal, 83, 
Defeats Lally in the Car- 
natic and enters Arcot, 90. 
Recenea orders from Eng- 
land to quit Madras and 
sail for Bengal ; prepares ;i 
piompt obedience, but his 
intended successor being 
dangerously wounded, Coote 
feels compelled to serve at 
Madras, 91. He conquers 
Pondicherry, and resists for 
a time in the king’s name 
the delivery of this militavj 
acquisition to the Madras 
Ihesidency, 92. His ho- 
nourable conduct, 99. Sir 
Eyre Coote returns to Cal- 
cutta from Europe as corn- 
rnaiidcr-in-chietj and meni- 
bor of Council, 183. He 
sails to Madras with a small 
army, ih. Is repulsed at 
the attack on the pagoda of| 
Chillamhram, 184. Hyder 
had refused battle ottered 
him, and withdrew to plun- 
der in Tanjore, but he re- 
turns to the coast, and Sir 
Eyre completely defeats 
him, 184, 203. Hyder again 
marches from Arcot, and is 
twice defeated by Coote, 
185. Sir Eyre otters battle 
to Tippoo and Bussy, who 
retire, 189. His design on 
Cuddalore, l90. Sails in 
deplorable health for Cal- 
cutta, 101. 'He returns to: 
Madras, and dies, 193. Allu- 
sions to, 262—264 ; ii. 106 n. 


Cope, Capt, commands at| 
Fort St, David; his indeci-| 
sive operations, i. 17, 18 
Corah, defeat of SoujahDowla] 
in, i. 103. This territory is 
])ossesscd by Shah Alum, 
148, 151, I'lS. la guaran- 
teed to Asott-ul-Dowlah, 163 
Cornelis, storming of the for- 
titlcd works of, in Java, ii. 
186 

Cornish, Acim., fleet of, i. 91 
Cornwallis, Lord, his capitu- 
lation at York Town, ISorth 
America, i. ‘221. Is pro- 
posed by 31 r. Dundas for 
goYcrnoi -geneial of India to 
supersede Mr. Hastings, ih. 
Ills evidence (onthetiial) 
taken by the House of Peers, 
319, 320. Ills administra- 
tion in India, i. 314; ii. 1 
— 21. Ills deidie of peace 
frustrated ; his high cha- 
racter, &c., 11 . ‘2 — 7. Tile 
war withTnipoo, 7 — 9. llis 
treaty nith the Pcishwa 
and with the Nr/ain, 9. He 
takes the field, and besieges 
Bangalore in person, lu. 
3Iarclies upon Seringapa- 
tain, ib. He defeats Tippoo, 
and is joined by the 3Iah- 
rattas, 11, 12. Sulfcrings of 
his army on the retreat 
to Bangalore, ih. IFib 
financial resources, 12. Mew 
campaign, ih. Supplies sent 
him from England, ih. He 
carries Tipjioo’s redoubts, 
and possesses himself of the 
island on the Caver\, 14. 
Overtures from the Sultan, 
terms of peace, surrender of 
Tippoo's three sons to Corn- 
wallis, 14, 16, 16. Jea- 
lousies arise betwixt the 
Mahrattas, the English, and , 
the ]Ni*am, 16, 17. Corn- | 
wallis visits Madras, 17. He 
grants a British subsidiary 
force to the Nizam, but 
refuses, the same to the 
Peishwa, 16, 17. His wise 
policy, 18, 19, 23. His re- 
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foriiiBy21. Returns to Eng- |CoTre^)awk, i. 23. English iDalla, plains of, near Ran- 
land, is created a inaiquis, under Brereton takfc this goon, ii, 2118 ■ 
and appointed to the ord- fort, 76 Dallas, Major, ^ gallantly 

nance, ib. liis second ad- Cradock, Gen. Sir John, the charges the troops of Tip- 
ministration of afliiirs mutiny at Vellore, ii. 156 poo, capturing six standards, 
ludia; succeeding Mar- >/ aey., 163. Considerations ’i 49. Account of Lieut.- 

quess Wellesley, 132. He on his conduct, 165 ct seq. Gen. *?ir Thomas Dallas, 

dies when on his road to He sails for England, 167, the celebrated cavalry offi- 

, confer with Lord Lake near 1 84 cer, 49 n. 

Agra, ih. Allusions to, ii. Craig, Sir James, ii. 84 Dalrymple, Capt. James, de- 
152. Cromwell, Oliver, protecto- feats the rebellious Darah 

('oromandel, coast of, Eng- rate, i. 5 Jan, and takes Uachore, ii. 

^ lish acquisitions on the, i. Cud<lalore, possessed by the 26. Joins General Harris, 
14,181. French acquire an English, i. 12. Repulse of| 44 

extensive line of this coast, Dupleix before, 13. It is Dalton, Capt., his services at 
' 28. The English make tlie next attacked by Count Trichinopoly, i. 26 
’ acquisition of Madina, 6(1. d'Estaiiig, 67. Its capita- Dalxell, General, quells a mii- 
Operations of the French lation, tb. Recaptured by tiny of a Bengal regiment, 
on the coast, 67, 00. Gen. the English, 91. Battle of, ii. 330 
Harris collects his forces, ii. 184; ii. 10.) n. M. Bussy Darnalcherry, pass of, i. 197 
36,40 and Tippoo take this .sea- Dance, Capt., narrative of his 

Corregaum, pass of, brilliant jiort again, i. 188, 190, gallant action (with East 
defence made by an ad- Bussy makes a vigorous dc- Indiamen) and repulse of 
vanced division at, ii. 232 — fence of this fortress, and Linois’ Heof, 110. Is 
234 gallantly repulses General kiiuhtcd and rewarded, 111 

Corsellis, Lt.-Colonel, ii. 230 Stuart; the siege is con- Dandpore, town of, i. 60 
Cosaigny, Colonel, commands tinued until news of anj Danish settlements on the 
French and otherjFiuropeaiis Euiopcaii peace prevents coast of Coromandel, i. 70, 
in Tippoo’s service, 1 . ’JOl further hostilities, 193, 194 109, 150 

]“CoS8ijurah cause," the, i. Cuddapah territory, i. 199, Darah Jah, rebels, ii. 20 
274 Fort of, ii. 16 Darajioram, a fortress in Co- 

Cossim All, see Meer Cossim Cuggur, river, ii. 137 irnbatoor, i. 19.>, 202 ; ii. 66 

Ali Culii.di, i. 56 Davie, JMnjoi, his small gar- 

Cossimbuzar, factory at, i. 6. Cuipce, on the Ilooghly, i. risen at Kandv are terrified 
The fort captured by Suraj- 174 and finally massacred, ii. 

u-Dowlah’s forces, .32. Is- Cutch, province of, ii. 175, 200, 385. Uis captivity, 
land of, 48, 55, 50. The holy *204. Costume of Chieftains 204, 20.') ;i. 
river of Coaairnbuzar crosaed of Cutch, 204 Davis, Mr., judge at Benares, 

by Cvol. (Mive, and battle of Cutchwagar, province of, i. by hia courage saves hia own 
Plassey, 56 — .59. The fac-| 179 and family’s livc.s, in the in- 

tory plundered hy the nabob Cuttack, province of, ii. 19. surrectiou at Benares, ii. 85. 
Meer Cossim Ali, 100 Ceded to the E. I. C., 104, Ills promotion at Calcutta, 
Cotton, Colonel, in Mysore, 109,213. Storming of the 87 

ii. 49 fort died city of, '98 , Mr., (now in authority 

, Br.-Gen. Willoughby, Cutwah, mud-fort, taken by at Hong-Kong,) on the 

captures the stockades of Major Cooto, i. 56. Bold affairs in China, &c,, &c., 
Kokeeu near Rangoon, ii. lesolve of Colonel Clive to ii. 192 «. 

301. Sails to Doiioopew, advance to Cossirnhuzar, , Licut.-Colonel, in My- 

and is repulsed, 301, 302. after some hesitation and sore, ii. 181 
Serves in Bengal, 371 ; at a council of war held on Da), Francis, builds Fort St. 
Cabul, 380 the question at this place, George, i. 5 

Court, Mr., at Calcutta, i, 39 57 Deacon, Colonel, ii. 235 

— , Captain, takes Am- De Caen, M., surrenders the 

, boyna, ii. 183 Dadur, and the Bolan Pass, Mauritius to the English 

[•Coveloug, Fort of, i. 25 ii. 372, 374 armament, ii. 189, 190 
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Deccnjo, the, conquered by Desert, the, of Ui)i)er India, Dooraunee monarchy, ii. 32, 
' Afghans, i. 3.* The Nizam- sand-hills and mirage de- 711, 172, 3()(i, 3q3. See 
al-Slulk, viceroy of, 10. Is scribed, ii. MO, 245 Cabul. 

succeeded by Nazir Jung, Devi-Cottali, onthc Coleroon Doorjun Sal seizes the per- 
15. Muzuffer Jung, sub- in Tanjore, stormed by the sou of his relative Bul- 
ahdar of, 17. Salibut Jung, English ;Jt is subsequently wunt Sing, Kajah of Bhurt- 
supported by M. Ihissy, 27. ceded to them, i. 14. Sur- poor, a boy, ii. 330. Is 
The Mogul attempts to in- renders to AI. d’Estaing, an besieged in lihurtpoor, and 
otate IJd-Dien as sul)ahdar, officer under Count Lai ly, (>9 on the fall of that fortress 
ih. Intrigues in this state, Uhar, ancient city, in Mai wa, made prisoner, 333 
7fi, 77, 1 12. Nizam Ali, or ii. 224 Dorana, fort of, taJien by Col. 

“The Ni/am,” overthrows Dhoondiah AVaugh, free- Scott, ii. 217 
the power of his brother Sa- hooters of, dispersed l>y (icii. Dost Mohamed Khan, ruler 
libut, and usurps his throne, Wellesley, ii. (10. His extra- in C.ibul, ii. 340. He takes 
i. 112, 2.53; ii. 9. Afiiiirs ordinary career, and death the field against Uunjeet 
of the Deccan, ii. 35, 3(1. in battle, (11) — 74,201). Ills Sing, 3(il. His son Aizul 
The nabob’s army, Laving son, 74. A pretended Dhooii- Hey defeats a Seik army, i A. 
effected its junction with diali collects an army, is Dost’s letter to l^ord Auck- 
Gen. Harris, is commanded routed by Major-Gen. Camp- land, who in reply i)romis(‘s 
by Colonel Wellesley, 47. bell, 74 «. a mission to Cabul, 3U2. 

Western Deccan overrun by Diamond, a present from the Arrival of Capt. llurnes, ib. 
freebooters, the remnant of Nizam to George tlic Third, Allusions to the conference 
Sciudiah’s foixies, who arc 1.2.53 at Huperwitli Lord William 

attacked by Sir A. Welles- Diana, steam-boat, in the Ira- Hentinek, 340, 302. Dost’s 
ley, 111, Affairs of the waddi, ii. 28(), 294, 30:5, unfortunate connexion with 
Deccan, 171. Passes of tlie 317 Persia, and ])ossjhly with 

Deccan, 211 D^ck, Col., serves in Ncpaul, Jtussia, explained, 303, 36*4. 

Deeg, Forlof; d<*feat of Hoi- ii. 198, l‘.»9 Intention of the governor- 

kar’s infantry by Major-G<‘n. Dindigul, i. 19C, 2o2 general to depose him, 307. 

Fnisor, ill the battle of, ii. Diu, a settlement of the Por- His son Alohamed Akbar 
124,125. The fortress cap- tuguese, i. 1, 3 Khan, at Jelhilahad and 

.tured by Lord Lake, 127, D’0>ly, Mr. .Tolm, Cinga- Cabul, 379, 38.5, 380. His 
131 lese wjholar, compiles a i)i- sons Hyder Klian and (he 

Delatouche, M., attacks the gestof Laws,ii.2()9. D’0}ly, gallant Meer Khan, .370. 
army of Nazir Jung, who Sir John, civil governor at Dost Alohamed is deserted 
is slain by his own Patans, Kandy, ii. 277 by Jiiseliiefs, and d(4hroned, 

i. 10 Don, Colonel, his services, ii. 379 — 381. His reception at 

Delhi, the capital of the Mo- 121,127 Calcutta, 381 

gul emperors, i. .') — 17, .50, DoiiKiu, General, ii.223 Douah, or Dual), ten itory of, 
80, 241. Massacre by Nadir Doiioopew, stockades and i. 103, 148; ii. 11;5, 129 
f^ah at, 10. Commercial entrenchments of ; head- Doveton, 13rig.-Gen., ii. 43, 
mission to, 82. Shah quarters of Prince of Sur- 18.3, 209, 2lo, 21 1, 217, 241. 
Alum, emperor, ]-i8jLfpas- raw iiddy, ii. 29.5. Ihirmcse Aloves to intercept JJajee 
sim. Alenaced by Afghan gallautly, though unsuccess- Hao in his Hight, 23.5 
invaders, ii. 32. Victory fully, defend a strong po- Dowletahad, or Deoghir, ii. 
gained by Lake near this sition near, 29-5. The marcli 24 

capital, 100, 101. Besieged of Bandoola from Arracan Drake, Sir Fiancis, ciiptures 
by Holkar’s iiifanti'y, 121, to Donoopew, 296. Attacked live valuable carracks of the 
1 22. Engraving of the from the river unsuccess- Portuguese, i. 1 

splendid capital of the Mo- fully, 301—303. Its r'^duc- Drake, Air., president atCal- 
gul emperors, 122 tion by Sir A. Campbell, culta, his reply to the Nabob 

Dcnnie, Col., gallant services 303 — 306 of Benpl, i. 32. #Ils dc- 

of, in Beloochistari and Af- Doodpatlee, stockade of, fence of Calcutta unavailing, 
ghauistan, ii. 371, 374, 382, forced by Colonel Bowen, 3.5, 36, 78 
&c. ii. 285 Draper, Lieutenant-Colonel, 
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leads a sortie from Madras, 
and returns after a g;illant 
struggle, i. 73 

Drury, Admiral, his expedi- 
tion to the Canton Hiver, ii. 
100—192 

Duhhoy, fortress of, i. 178 
Dulloo, Sheik, a Pindarree 
leader, ii. 213 

Duncan, Major-General, at 
Ferozepoor, ii. 37 1 
Dundaa, Mr., chairman of the 
Secret Committee, accuses 
Mr. Hastings, and demands 
his recall, i. 210, 220. His 
measures, 227, 229 — 233, 
230. His speeche.s, &c., i. 
240, 248,312 ; ii. l.f). Fur- 
ther moiis\ires of, 1 32 
Dunlop, Lieutenant-Colonel, 
wounded in the breach at 
SiTingapatam, ii. 58 
Dunning, Mr. (^Lord Ashbur- 
ton), i. 270 

Dupleix, Governor of Pondi- 
cherry, his enmity to the 
Englisli, i. 1 1 --1.5, 24. Sup- 
presses a mutiny of his 
troops, 10. His intrigues 
with Nazir dung, and 
trc'aeheiy towa rds that Snb- 
abdar, ih. Defeat and sur- 
render (if his forces, 2.3 — 2.5. 
His new plans, 2 1. Descrip- 
tion of his wife, ih. He 
forms a confederacy with 
nati\e pi inces, 20. His wars 
against the KiiglisJi, in a 
time of international peace, 
oeeasiori his lecall to 
France, 28. Clive, in his 
Memorial to Lord Bute, al- 
ludes to the ambitious pro- 
jects of Dupleix, and the 
danger of restoring Pondi- 
rherry to France, 04 
Diirnford, Mr. James, his 
evidence, i. 203 
Dutch, the, their early E. I. 
commerce, i. 1, Amboy na, 
4. Their settlements of 
Chiuclkura, &c., 41, 83, 109, 
133, 18.5. At Nogapatiun 
they supply M. Lally with 
gu»^’^'®der, &c., 70. War 


with England : Earl Macart- 
ney s<!izes all their towns and 
factories, 18.5. Count Bey- 
land strikes his colours (be- 
fore the declaration of hosti- 
lities) to Commodore Field- 
ing, seven merchant ships 
with Be}^land captured for 
supplying the French with 
stores, &c. ; curious anec- 
dotes, 185 n. Negapatam, 
Sadras, Piilicat, taken by 
the English, ib. Ceylon: 
seaport of Trincomalee, 1 83, 
180. Five rich Dutch In- 
diamcn captured in Sal- 
daiiha Bay, ib. Colombo, 
193. Admiral Ivaiuier re- 
duc("S their s(*ttlements on 
the coasts of Ceylon, &c., ii. 
33. Their Ceylon settle- 
ments finally secured, 73 — 
78, 256. The vigorous but 
ineftectual defence of Bata- 
via by Gcu. Jansens, ii. 182. 
Java restored to the Dutch, 
252. Outcry of tlie Dutch 
relative to the English com- 
mercial colony of Singapoor, 
254. Adjustment, by tlie 
ce.ssion of Beucoolen, &c. to 
Holland, 255 

Dyaram Thakoor, Eajah of 
Hatrass, a stronghold of the 
Jauts, a warlike race, ii. 
123, 127, 214, 215 n. 

East, Col., his sendees in 
Cutoli, ii. 204 

East India Company ( the 
I roiiourable) of London Mer- 
chants recehe tlieir first 
Charter, and equip a fleet 
under James Lancaster, i. 2, 
5. Engraving of the old 
“ b!ast India House,’* 121. 
Establisliinents, treaties, con- 
tests on their first settlement, 
ib., .3 — 10. Embassies of 

the English, 3. Powers 
vested in them by their 
Charter, 7, 257. Charter of 
Mary I f . in 1 303, 8. Bribery 
and incivasc in their home 
expenditure, ib. Composi- 


tion of differences with 
new company, the “ Inter- 
lopers,” and aaAirnption of 
the designation of “ The 
United East India Com- 

9. Kewards to Clive, 
30. .lealousy entertained as 
to his reempt of tlui quit- 
rents in jagliire. 83. Pro- 
ceedings of the Court of Di- 
rectors, who confiscate his 
3(1,00(1/. jocr arifK, 04 — 06. 
lieform of the civil depart- 
ment at Calcutta, 107. Mea- 
sures and policy of the 
Court of Directors, alluded 
to on many occasions, 11, 
30, 78, 83, 01 et aeq., 113, 
120, 131, 171. Sir John 
Lindsay, afterwards Sir Ro- 
bert Harland, sent with 
commissions to Madras, IKk 
Clive’s reprehension of tlie 
Direction in Lcadenhall- 
Street, 123—125, Commit- 
tee of the House of Com- 
mons, 1772, i. 124. Appli- 
cation to Lord North for 
pel mission to borrow one 
million sterling, the fiscal 
affairs of the Company and 
their possessions being seri- 
ously involved, 125. On 
what terms a large sum is 
granted at 4 pi r cent., &c. ; 
tlie Secret Committee of the 
House of Commons ; Lord 
North’s India Bill, &c., 123, 

127. Tbe“ Regulating Act,” 

128, 135 134, 137. Gla- 

mours of the Directors, Lon- 
don merchants, &c., 128, 120. 
They curtail the pension of 
the >oung Nabob of the 
Carnatic, Muharek, 130. 
Question long pending whe- 
ther to deprive the Com- 
pany of their power in the 
East, by not renewing their 
charter, Ac., 140. lT(*com- 
mend unanimity to the Go- 
vernor-General and council 
at Calcutta, 161. Instroc- 
tious to those authorities. 

New intrigues in 
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J^ea4eiihall - Stivet against 
Mr. Hastings, f72. Parlia- 
mentary enactments : Mr. 
Pitt'f> India HilPpassed; the 
Hoard of Control, its con- 
stitution and powers ; also 
the constitution of govern- 
ment in India regulatt'd, i. 
222 ct Sty. ; ii. 1. A ccount of 
the rejected Bill by the 
Coalition ministry, called 
Mr. Fox’s Hill, i. 221, 224, 
ii. 4. New constitution of 
government at tlie presiden- 
cies in India, that of Ben- 
gal or Calcutta having the 
supremacy, i. 22.'!. Power 
of recallwig the several go- 
vernors is vested in the 
Crown, 223 n. Proceedings 
of the Court of Directors, 
i. 229 pn.\s{m; ii. 1, 90. 
Three new bills passed to 
amend the India Hill, i. 233. 
Vote of thanks to Mr. Hast- 
ings, 233. The Directors 
and Company are charged 
with complicity in all the 
acts of Mr. Hastings (speech 
of Campbell, lord-advocate), 
2f)9. Votes in Leadenhall- 
Street for a pension to Mr. 
Hastings, and a sum of| 
money to defray his ex- 
penses in the trial, 322 el 
seq. Kelative position of| 
the Court of Directors, the 
Board of Control, and the 
ministry, ii. 2. Question as 
40 the payment of English 
regiments causes a new en- 
actment to elucidate Mr. 
Pitt’s India Bill, 3. This 
Declaratory Bill is passed, 
4 — G. Chief transactions, 
&C., 12, 32, 41, 75, 96, 143, 
144; 149, 151, 157 n., 166— 
168, 179, 181, 211, 345. 
Question as to the domi- 
nion over Cejlon, 76. Con- 
siderations, &c., on Lord 
Wellesley’s system, 14.5 — 
147. College of Fort Wil- 
liam instituted, 147. East 
India College at Hailey bury, 


t6., 3.52. Enumeration, and route (partly overland) 
characters, of the most enii- thence to ln<lia, 39, 41. F)x- 
nent men in the East India peditiou from Bombay un- 
service, 149. Kiimour of der Cen. Sir David Baird to 
an intended, or possible, Egypt, by the route of the 
invasion of India by the KedSea, &c. 75 
French and Uussiaus by Eheylapola, chief Adigar to 
route of Persia, occasions the rajah of Kandy, ii. 269, 
English missions to Scinde 274. His correspondence 
aud Afghanistan, 172, 176 n., with Gen. Brownrigg, and 
359,362. In 1813, an in- flight to Colombo, /A Hor- 
road is made by Act 53 Geo. rible execution of his wife, 

III. on the monojioly of til children, and brother, ib. 
Company, ii. 194. The go- IBs desire for vengeance, 
vcrnor-general, comntander- 270. Affecting interview 
in-chief, &c., the appoint- with his enemy and suc- 
ment of such by the Com- cessorMollegoddy, 272. His 
pany to he submitted for| great insurrection against 
approval by the crown, 195. the English, 277 

Bounty of E. 1. C. to dis- Ellenborough, Lord, moves 
tinguished servants to be the appointment f)f a Select 
limited in amount within a Committee of the House of 
specified sum, ih. Home I^rds on the affairs of the 
legislation: the trade with E. 1. C , li. 346, See. Go- 
China, and question of free vernor-General of India, his 
trade to India, generally, measures ; pimishinent of the 
brought before Parliament, Afghans, withdrawal of the 
345. Final opinion of the British forces from Cabul, 
Court of Directors on the &c. 390 — 400, IBs Simla 
new India Bill, 353. Pro- proclamation, 397. The 
visions of Act 3 & 4 Will. Governor-tTcneral in great 

IV. , ib. Dinner to Lord state welcomes th(*vic‘torioas 

Auckland, 359 Gen. Sale and his division 

East-Indiamen, ships of the from Jellalabad, 398. His 
E. I. C., whether coiiimei- war against the Ameers of 
cial or equipped for war : — Siude, ih. 
details respecting them, i. 74, Ellice, Mr., British Kesident 
75, 86. Defeat of Adm. Li- at Teheran, Persia, ii. 3 (j2 n. 
nois by Capt. Dance and his l^lliot, Sir Gilbert, celebrated 
armed Indiamen, the Boyul speech of, i 243, 260. He 
George, Gauges, Camden, moves articles of inipeach- 
Warley, and Alfred, ii. 110 ment against Sir Elijah Im- 
Echapore, town of, i. 49 pey, chief judge of Calcutta 

Edinonstone, Mr., Persian (negatived), 273 — 294. Pre- 
translator, ii. 89 sidciit of the B. of Control, 

Egerton, Col., passes over ii. 1.54 Governor-Geneml 
the Ghauts, with civil com- of India, 15r*, 167. See 
missioners in his camp, Minto. 

who became alarmed at , Mr. Alexander, brother 

the Mahratfci cavalry, he of Sir Gilbert, i. 283, 292 
then signs an ignominious Elliot, Capt. lion. George, of 
treaty and .retires, 176, the Modeste, ii. 187 
177 Ellis, Mr., chief at Patna, 

Egypt, French army in, under 100 n. He, with 149 Eng- 
Bonaparte, ii. 39, 42. Tlie, lish; are massacred at Patna 
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by Meer Cossiin and Sum 
roo, i. 101 

Ellore, province of, ceded t 
the French, i. 2vS 
Elphinstone, Hun. Mountstu 
art, liis services at Benares 
ii. 86. His cliaracter, 24‘J 
Narrative of his mission t( 
Cahill, 172 — 174. His ser 
vices at Nagpoor, 211. A, 
resident at Foonah, 2 1 5, 231 
Is constrained to retreat, 
upon the sudden hostilitie 
by the Peishwa Bajee Kao 
2 1 8. Accompanies Genera 
Smith to Corregauni, 231 
President at Bombay, 234 
239. His History of India. 
a38 

— . — , Maj.-Gen., his ill 

health and incapacity for tin 
command at Cabal, ii. 384 
His retreat towards Jellala 
bad, general massacre, hi.‘ 
own death, 384 — 387, 389, 
Fate of his army, ib. 
Eratore, on the river Cavery, 
ii. 14 

Erskine, Sir James, Earl of 
Kossl)n, i. 261 

, General, suppresses 

the insurgents under Vizier 
Ali at Benares, ii. 84, 86 

, Henry (afterwards 

Lord Chancellor), argues 
that a dissolution of the 
parliament abated the im- 
peachment of Hastings ; 
Pitt, Burke, and Fox op- 
pose this plea, and F^rskiue’s 
motion to bring it to an 
abatement is negatived, i. 
310 

Estaing, Count d’, appears be- 
fore Cuddalore, i. 67. Devi- 
Cottah surrenders to his di- 
vision, 69. His mission to 
Count d’Achd useless ; that 
admiral, being worsted in 
action with the English fleet, 
insists on sailing for the Islej 
of France, and departs, 71, 
72 . The Count is taken 
in the siege of Madras,! 
73 


Eyre, Lieut. Vincent, his wor] 
on India, ii. 370, 383 n. 

Fakekrs and Dervishes, 
61. The Senassie fakccri 
151 

Faire, M. de la, a Frenc, 
officer, i. 72 

Fancourt, Col., commaudan 
of Vellore, ii. 1.58 el seq 
Dies of his wounds, 161 

Mrs., her narrative 

ii. 1 59 

Fane, Sir Henry', commandei 
of the forces, his views o 
our Indian policy, his ill 
health, he quits tlie camp 
ii. 370, 371 

, Colonel, his sou, 

370 71. 

Farrer, Mr. Thomas, counsel 
of Nuncomar, his evidence 
ill parliament, i. 292, 293 
<"awc<*tt, Lieut.-Col., sends 
detacliment against Kooch 
in Bundelcuud, ii. 117 
Feroksir, Emperor, cured of a 
malady ; beneficial results 
to the E. L C., i. 10. His 
reign, ib. 

^^erozepoor, English station in 
Upper India, ii. 371. Cere- 
mony of the reception of Sir 
Kobert Sale and his soldiery 
by Lord Elleuborough at, 
396. The festivities de- 
scrilicd, ih. Its position on 
the Sutledge, 371 
i'ielding. Commodore, action 
with Count Beylaiid and a 
strong convoy of Dutcli 
merciiantmen, i. 185. Anec- 
dote of this brave Dutch 
officer, 18.^ 

'itzgerald. Major, services of, 
i. 114 

^leury, M., a French adherent 
of Scindiah, ii. 100 
loyd, Gen., his services un- 
der Gen. Harris, ii. 48, 49 
^orbes, Colonel, services of, 
195 

> Major, ii. 108 
’orde. Colonel, marches into 
the Noithem Circars, i. 76 , | 


112. Ilis victory over 
Hans, ib. His instructions 
from Clive, 78^ Breaks the 
power of the French, 77, 83. 
A body of Dutch troops 
from Java, defeated by, 87. 
fclails for India in the Au- 
rora, and is lost at sea, 120 
Fowke, Mr. Joseph, i. 1 66, 
167 

, Mr. Francis, i. 173 

Fox, Rt. Hon. C. .1.. his India 
Bill, speeches in the H. of 
Commons, &c. i. 221 — 224, 
227, 229, 241, 249, 250, 255, 
258, 266, 299, 300, 305, 309 ; 
ii. 4. Administration of the 
Whigs, Mr. Fox in office, ii. 
152 

France, see French, proceed- 
ings of the French C^oiirt, 
and of the E. I. C. of, i. 28, 
93. W^ars with England, i. 
11, 13. In 1757, 45, 67. 
In 1778, 175. War at the 
Revolution, ii. 17, 25. Tip- 
poo Sul tail n's embassy to the 
French Kepublie,40. Treaty 
of Amiens, 9(>. See Treaties, 
■•^aiicis, Mr. Philip, member 
of Council at Calcutta, i. 
130, 161, 172, 176,237, 263, 
273, 293, 294. Ilis enmity 
to Mr. Hastings, petulance 
of temper, &c. 161 — 163, 
171—174, 179, .'328. Epi- 
gram by Mr. Hastings on 
Sir Philip Francis, ii. 151. 
His charges against the 
Governor-General, i. 168, 
After repeated prote.sts and 
violent dissensions in Coun- 
cil, he considers himself in- 
sulted by Mr. Hastings, and 
challenges him, 174 — 180. 
Is grievously wounded in 
the duel, recovers, and sails 
for England, 180, 242, 267. 
Supposed from some circum- 
stances to have been the 
doubtful “Junius,” 180, 
243. Narrative of his pro- 
ceedings in England, and 
Ilis further persecution of 
Mr. Hastings, 219 n., 242;, 
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181. After important mili 
tary transactions in the Cai - 
iiatic, Mysore, &c., and iiava 
combats between Adiiiira 
Hughes and M. iSuftivin 
news arrives of j)eaee it 
I78.'b 18(> — 194. French of- 
ficers in the service of the 
native sovereigns of India 
ii. ,18, ‘25, .-15—38, 100— 109 
A few French, from tlie Isle 
of France, laud at Manga- 
lore to join Tippoo, 41, 
Peace of Ami(*ns, 90 — 98 
Etfect of their military 
instruction in reiiderin, 
the native armies for- 
midable, 101, 109. Vari- 
ous allusions to, 171, tt 
passim 

Frith, Lt.-Col., commands in 
the assault of Mclloonee, ii 
fore Asscerghur, ii . 24 1 317 

French, the, sail to India, i. Fullarton, Colonel, i. 194, 
1. Their town of Pondi- 195, wetc. His military mea- 
cherry, 0, 10. Tlieir coii-| surcs, ulliance.s in Tmvan- 
stant endea\our to tliM'art core, &c., 198, 197. ' Hn 
the English j)rosperity, 10, inarch across the peninsula 
2(1. Frcncli E. I. (\, lo, upon Palagatcherry and 
‘28. French officers, 11, Seringapatain, 197 — 2uo. 
1 73 ct //i. Peace, 13. Representation of his passage 
Dupleix assists Chnnda Sa- of a mountain stream, 198. 
heb, 15. The French raise His progr«iss stopped hy the 
Muzutter to the throne, 17. Madras Commissioners, 199. 
Their conduct at Arcot, 2o. Ordered to evacuate the 
Their defeat by Lawrence towns he had coiupiercd, i7». 
and Clive, surrender of their Treaty efl’ected wdth Tip- 
troops, 23 — 25. Dupleix poo, 199 — 202 ; ii. 44 
experiences a signal defeat Fullerton, Mr., surgeon, ma- 
Trichinopoly, 27. Grant iiages the defence of Patna, 
of the Northern Circars (o, i. 97, 101 
28. A truce proposed, >43. Fulta, on the Hooglily, i. 42 
Chandernagore taken by Furruckabad, Nabob of, i. 
Clive, 48. Military opera- 280. Seiklis of, ii. 3‘2, 124 
tions in the Carnatic, 64 — Futtee Sing, Maliratta chief, 
68. Adm. d’Aclic; lands a i. 184 
military force at Poiidi-jFuttyghur, fortress of, ii. 32, 
cherry, 67. Lally takes 124 

Fort St. David and Devi- Futtypoor Sicree, palaces of| 
Cottah, and marches into Akbar at, ii. 132 
Tanjore, 69. His measures, Futwah, seven miles from 
78, 83, 89—92. Pondi- Patna, i. C2 
cherry restored at the peace, Fyzahad, a city of Oude, i. 
109,114. Conference with, 158. Affair of the Begums 
.Hyder, 115. War, 175,' of Oude, -211— 216, 233 


F'yzoola Khan, and the dis- 
j)ersed Rohillas, i. 160. 
Treats with Sonjah Dow- 
lah, 181. Afiair of this Fo- 
ld llii cldef and the Nabob 
of Oude with Mr. Hastings', 
21 7, 248. Flourisliiiig state 
of his territory of Rampore, 
in Rohilciind, 218, 2()4. His 
disputed succession, ii. 29 

Gaafa, Vasco de, discovers 
the navigation to India 
hy doubling the Cape of 
Good Hope, i. 1, 139. Com- 
mercial results of his voy- 
ages, ih. 

Ganges, river, i. 149, 151 ; ii. 
1.50 iwU:, Its rapid stream, 

i. 83. Valley of the, 58. 
Religious veneration for this 
river and the holy city of 
Benares, i. 207 ; ii. 137, 237. 
Territory acipdreil by the 
E. I. C. in tlie adjacent 
eountries, ii. 104, 109 

Ganjain, a Company’s dis- 
trict, ii. 213 

lardannc, Gen., at Teheran, 

ii. 178 

Gardiner, Capt., the force 
under Tantia surreudei s to, 
ii. 118 

'larookpoor, zemindars of, i. 
213 n. 

jaulnagh, ii. 115, 143 
3raur, in Khorasan, i. 3. The 
Gaiirian dynasty in India, 3 
jawiKBiiir, rock and for- 
tress of: with an Engrav- 
ing, ii. 103, 108 
J azec-ud-Deeii, nabob-v izier 
of Oude, lends two millions 
sterling to Lord Moira for 
prosecution of the Nepaul 
war, ii. 203 
jlento<6, the, i. 199 n. 
ieorge II. promotes Clive, 
who returns to India, i. 30 
III., accession of, 
Lord Bute’s administration, 
i. 94. Receives a diamond 
of great value from the Na- 
bob of Oude, 110. His minis- 
ter ‘plenipotentiary to the 
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princes of Hindustan, &c., 161, 162. Action at Cor- Goordas, rajah, sou of‘Nup- 
116. Speeches from th iielis in Java, 186. Thi comar, i. l44, 168, 171 

throne, 121. Transactions Major-General leads hi Gooty, district ''of, i. 112 ; ii. 
in his reign, 149, 223, 237 division in the first Ne 66 

253; ii. 176, 273 panl campaign with spirit, Gordon, Major, killed at Tal- 

George IV.(PrinccofWales) and distinguishes himself, ncre, ii. 235, 236 
i. 299, 324, 325. Partiality hut is slain in an assault on Govkhas, mastt*rs of part of 
of the Prince Regent for Kalungafort, 198 Nepaul, their warlike cha- 

Earl Moira, whom he creates Gingee, hill fort of, i. 16, 90, racter, i. 1 1 1 ; ii. 177, 197. 
Marquis of Hastings, ii. 197 The English repulsed be- They defeat several divisions 
He confers distinctions iijioi fore, 24. Its final surrender of the English invading 
the officers of the Tiuliai to the British, 92 army, ii. 1 98. Are in their 

army, 251. Decease of, 34(1 G ingen. Captain, defeated ai turn totally defeated by Gen. 

Ghauts, the, i. 176, 182, 193, Volconda, i. 18 Ochterloiiy in a secorideara- 

198 ; ii. 8, 13, 28, 104. The Goa, Portuguese settlemem paign, 1 99. Pacification, 200 
Western Ghaut, ii. 237 of, i. 1, 3. Province of, ii Gouger, Mr., a niercliant, im- 
Ghauts, the Lower, ceded to 248 prisoned, with other English 

the English, ii. 16 Godavery, river, ii. 98, 111 and American captives, at 

Ghazcc-ud-Deen, vi/ierofthe 219,2,38 Ava, in a horrible jail, ii. 

Mogul, i. 81. His friend- Goddard, Colonel, leads the 287 notr, 303, 306 t?., 323, 

ship to the English in per English army from Bondil- 329. His liberation, 321 
mitting a factory at Delhi cund through Malwa to Nag- Govindpore, acquisition of, i, 
82. Murders t)ie Great Mo- poor, i. 176. His bold rcso- 7,36 
gul, 96 lution, on hearing of the dis- Grant, Major, his opinion in 

GhazilX)or, territory ceded to comfiture of Col. Egerton, council at Cutwah, i. 57 

the English by ybali Alum, not to ratify the treaty with , Captain, ii. 238 

i. 103, 154 the Mahrattas, but force his , Ensign, his gallantcon- 

Gheriah, Fort and harbour of, w'ay to Surat, 177, 178. Is duct in Cojlon, ii. 261 

taken from pirates ; dispute promoted to he a General, , Conmioclore, conimauds 

as to the booty, i. 29, 30, with honour and apiilaiise, the Lifiy in the expi'dition 
193. Battles near it, ii 178. His further services, to the Irrawaddi in Birmah, 
which Meer Cossim Ali’s 191 ii. 286 

generals sustain defeat, i. jodhcii, M., successor of Du- Greigh, Capt., his services in 
101 pleix at Pondicherry, signs the expedition against Ba- 

Ghilzies, nisli through the a suspension of arms with tavia, ii, 186 
Khoord Cabul Pass to tlic Saunders, president of Ma- jrcnvillc, Mr. (Tx)rd Gren- 
capital, Cabul, ii. 384 dras, i. 28, 29 ville), i. 292 

Ghirisk, fortress of, ii. 375 yodwin, Lt.-Col., takes Mar- 4rey, Mr., i. 318, 320. Mea- 
Ghi/ni, Mahmood of, i. 3 taban from the Birmans, ii. suits of ICarl Gre/s minis- 
Gholaum Khadur, blinds 297. His expedition from try : opening of the trade 
Shah Alum of an eye, ii. Prorae, 31 1 with India, &c., &c., ii. 

101 joga, factory at, i. 2 347 

Ghuznee, fortress of, stormed 4ohud, rannee of, i. 179 ; ii. jriffiii, Adm., his opportune 
by the forces of Sir John 134, 142 arrival in the vicinity of 

Keane, ii. 375. Narrative yokla, a valiant officer of| Madras disconcerts the plans 
of, 376 — 379. Defence of, Bajee Rao’s army, ii. 231. of Dupleix, i. 13 
by Colonel Palmer, 38.5, 388. Slain at Ashtee, 234 Griffiths, Major, slain at Las- 

Recaptured by the Afghans, Solconda, province of: revo- warec, ii. 102 
388 n. Sultan Jan defeated lutious and invasions of| jiialior. Engraving of the 
by Gen. Nott, who retakes Delhi and Golconda, i. 28, hill fortress of, ii. 231. Its 
the fortress, 392 73,112 capture by Capt. Popham, 

Gibbs, Colonel, ii. 181,182 Jonds, the: a savage race of| i. 179; ii. lo8. Is again 
note, 187 the hilly country about Poo- reduced by Col. Powell, ii. 

Gillespie, Colonel, suppresses nah, ii. 240, 241 108. Restoi-ed to Scindiah, 

the mutiny at Vellore^ ii. Good Hope, ^Cape of 133, 134, 142,223, 231 
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Qudjcreddy, Pass of, i. 198, 
199 • 

Guicowar, tsfrritory of thii 
prince, ii. 171, 1204 
Gungadur, the Shastry, mur- 
dered, ii. 204 
Gunjecottah, fort of, ii. 16 
Guntoor, territory of, i. 28 
ii. 209 

Guzerat, province of, ii. 98, 
109, 171, 247 

IIafkz Ramkt, chief of th 
Rohilla confedenicy, slain ir 
action, i. 1.^)9. llis captivt 
' family, 150, 160 
Hagglewaddy, in Mysore, it: 
fine breed of drimglit oxen 
fii. 106 

Halihiirton, (Colonel, com 
^ mands an expedition con 
jointly with Col. Wallace, 
' and reduces the strong for 
tress of Chandore, li. 125 
Engraving of the Hill For 
tress, 126 

Hamilton, physician, obtain,® 
a grant of laud near Madras 
for the !•]. I. (^, i. 104 
Hamilton, Mr. ( “ Single- 
speech”), argues in favoii 
' of Mr. Hastings, i. 265 
Hammond, Major, his gal- 
lantry at Deeg, ii. 125 
Hansi, in the Mahratta coun- 
try, ii. i;37, 188 n. 

Harcoiirt, Col., marches from 
|( Ganjam into Cnttaek, ii. 108 
Storms the fortress of Cut-: 
tack, ib. 

Hardinge, Mr., i. 249 
Hardyman, Br.-Gen., ii. 230 
Harlaud, Sir Robert, mission 
of, to India, i. 116 
Harponellv, polygars of, i, 
112; ii. 66 

Harris, General (Lord), in 
command at Madras, ii. 36. 
His conferences with Lt^rd 
Morningtoii, 36, 40. He 
marches to Hyderabad, to 
enable the Nizam to fulfil 
his trtiaty for dismissing thej 
French officers from his 
army, 37, 38. He takes the 


field against Tippoo Sultaun, 
4il, 45. He offers to sur- 
render his command to Sir 
Alured Clarke, his senior 
officer then at Calcutta, hut 
is requested by Lord Mor- 
ningtoii to lead the troops 
into Mysore, 45, 46. Amount 
and description of his army, 
ib. Various contingents on 
their march to aid his enter- 
prise, 4.5, 104. In a severe 
action near Mallavelly he 
succeeds in defeating Tip- 
poo’s army, 48, 49. 1 Ic lays 

siege to Seringapatam, 54. 
The Generar.s conduct de- 
scribed, .57. He orders the 
breach to be carried, a ser- 
vice intrusted to Gen. Raird, 
57 -59. Appoints Colonel | 
Wellesley governor of th' 
conquered city, 63 
Hastings, Mr. Warren, land 
in India in 1750, i. 78. I 
appointed by Governor CYim 
1 Resident at Moorshedabad, 
ib. His discernment in stale 
affairs, 78, 82, 88, 96, 98 
100; i i . 1 . Second in conn- 
cil at Mndraji, i. 116. Ac 
count of his family, 122 n. 
Is appointed governor-ge- 
neral of Rerigal, &c., 130. 
lA'ttcr from Lord Clive to 
130 n. Retrospective view 
of Hastings's conduct, 139 
Was ordered to arre.st Mo- 
haniined Reza Khan, dew'an 
of the young nabob of Ar- 
cot, 1 40 — 1 48. Case of Shi- 
tab Roy, dewan at Patna, 

1 4.3 — 147. He makes a tour 
of the provinces, 145. 
prevents Major Morrison 
from repairing to George 
111. as envoy from the Mo- 
gul, 149 — 1.51. His own 

journey into Oude, 152. His 
compact as to Allahabad and 
Corah with Souja Dowhtli, 
1,5.3. Retuses tnbute to the] 
Mogul, 1.54. Quiet, peace, 
police, law-courts, &c. es- 
tablished, 155, 156, IGl. 


Transactions and relations 
with the nabobs of Oude, 
1.5S — 161, 16.3. He strongly 
urges mei’cy to he shown to 
the Hindu and Kohilhi popu- 
lation of Roliileund by Sou- 
ja Dowlah, 159, 163. Is 

invested with the powers of 
govenior-general, 161. Is 

overj)owered in council by 
Francis, Clav<‘riiig, and 
Monson, 162, 171. His let- 
ters to Lord North, and to a 
Director, 163. Sends Mid- 
dleton’s corre.spondence to 
Lord North, 165. Nunco- 
niar accuses Hastings of cor- 
ruption in the trial of Mo- 
hammed Rezi and Shitab, 
16.5, 1<)6. Execution of , 

Nun coma r for forgery, 167 
— 170. (Charges laid against 
Mr. Hastings by Mr. t'ran- , 
(“is, lf)6, 168. Insulted in i 
council, ho quits the Fresi- f 
df'Dt's chair, and regains his ' 
authority, 166, 172. His pro- j, 
fcc’cution of Nuncomar com- 
mentedon, 167—169. Fran- | 
cis and WheK-r now able t 
only to protest, 172 — 174. , 
Hastings s<‘nds succours to , 
Bombay, 174. Takes ('han- 
doniagore, fortifit's Calcutta, !> 
and jirepares for any attack J 
by the French, 1 7.'^*. Reaps 
great Micces.ses against the j 
Mahratta confedeiiicy, 177;' 
— 179. He expressed hissus-^ 
picion of Mr. Franci.s’s ho- rj 
nour, was clialleiiged by his'' 
I’ivul, and Francis was shot f. 
through the body, 179, 180, ^ 
Applieatioii from Madras for 
money to make defence 
against Ilyder Ali, his stre- 
nuous inetlnxls of aii.sweriug 
this ap])eal, 182, 18.3, 205 et 
seq.j 2 1 2, 2 58 . Military and 
naval sueccsse.*!, reinforcc- 
nieiits from Europe, as well 
English, as for the French, 
18.5 — 188. He concludes a 
treaty with the Mahrattas, 
189. Affair of Cheyte Sing 
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of Benares, aor) — 21(1. Con- 
tribations levied, 2U5 et sprj 
JLlis personal danj^cr at Be 
nares, insiirivction of tJn 
Hindus, massacre of Kii'^lisJ 
officers and troops tlirough s 
religious movement, 207 e. 
seq. His liight to Chunar 
208. lie instates a nephew 
of Cheyte Sing in that rajah’* 
place, and increases the tri 
bute from B mares ^2 1 (h H« 

demands money of Asotf-iil- 
DowLili, ih. And of fin 
two Begums at Fyzahad 
211 -- 21 (;. Alfair of F>- 
zoola Klian, 217, 218. Tin 
Ilockinghain ministry; Sr 
E. Imp(‘y recalled by Lrrd 
Shelburne, motion of l\!r. 
Dundas for the recall of W 
Hastiiif^, 219 — 221. Sum- 
mary of Mr. Hastings's great 
administration; he reside* 
for some months at Luck- 
now, \isits Benares, his ul- 
terior measures, resignatioi 
of his high oliiee, and em- 
barkation for Europe, 2.‘1-! 
— 2.'1G. Account of his 
two marriages, &c., 237 /i 
Aiiioimt of his fortune, 23(i 
20D. Omens of the accusa- 
tion, 2-38. Papers called for, 
241. ImjHiachment of Mr 
Hastings; 240 ct scq., 240 et 
9eq.j 2.').') el seq , 2r)y. Arti 
clcs charged against him. 
240 et Sfq„ 205, His ilefenci. 
at the bar of the H. of Com- 
mons, 240, 249, 20G w; ii. 
171. Committee named to 
frame the impeachment, i. 
267. Address presented bj 
Mr. Burgess, from British 
officers of the Indian army, 
269. Impeachment by Ed- 
mund Bnrke at the bar of| 
the H. of Lords, 271. Has- 
tings committed to the cus- 
tody of “ Black Rod,” and 
admitted to hail, 272. His 
counsel, Plumer, Law, and 
Dallajs, 272, 310—322. Nar- 
rative of the correlative pro- 


ceedings before the II. ofl 
(Commons, in the case ofj 
Judge Irapey, 273 — 294. 
Full particulars of Has- 
tings’s trial by the House of 
Peers, ending iii his acquit- 
tal, 295 — 322. Expense of| 
his defence ruinous to his 
fortune, 322. His pension 
from the E. I. C., and vote 
carried to pay his expenses, 
ib. His pui*suits and writings 
at Daylesford, 324, 327. Fa- 
voured by the Prince Regent, 
324, 325. Honours conferred 
on him, 325. Ilis death in 
1818 (aged nearly 80), i. 
320. Ilis merits, acquire- 
ments, and patronage of| 
learning, i. 320 ; ii. 2.50 w. 
Engraving of the Trial, 
Westminster Hall, i. 297. 
Some quotiitions from his 
sfieeches in Westminster 
Hall, 313, 319, 320. Effects 
produced by this trial, 328. 
Fpigram, ii. 151 n. 

Hastings, Mrs., formerly the 
Baronne von Imhoff', i. 230, 
237 w., 268, 320. Her kind 
reception by Queen Char- 
lotte, 237. The celebrated 
ivory bedstead, 238 
lastings. Marquess of: — 
(Earl of Moira) Governor- 
General, ii. 197. Dissen- 
sions with Burmese, Nepau- 
lese, and Gorkhas, claim his 
immediate attention, ib. War 
of Nepaul : — the Gov .-Gen. 
makes a personal inspection 
of the Western Provinces, 
and the frontier, tA, 208. 
Unsuccesful in Ihe first 
campaign, yet his officers in 
a second campaign reduce 
the Itajah of Nepaul to a hu- 
miliating treaty of peace, 
198—201. He requires 
money from Oude, 202. Re- 
ceives a large loan from the 
new nabob-vizier Gazee-ud 
Deen, 203. He chastises 
tlie Pindarrees, 197, 204 — 
208. The Piudarree war, 


212—21 5. Siege of Hatras^ 
215. War tVith tlie Peish- 
wa, 2U ) — 219.*' War with 
Apa Saheb, 211—219. 
Battles of Nagpoor, 220. 
HHie Mahratta and Piudarree 
war ooutinued, 223. His 
lordsliip o success in extir- 
pating the Pijidarree hands, 
220. Gives orders to be 
buried in his tent if he were 
to die of cholera : reasons for 
such order, 231. The Peish- 
wa made prisoner, is located 
under surveillance at Betoor, 
236. Conclusion of the ar- 
duous Mahratta war, 242. 
This contest characterized 
by Malcolm, 240. State of 
the Marquess’ military force, 
deprivations, want of suffici- 
ent relief of officers and ar- 
tillerists, See., 244. Im- 
proved condition of Central 
India by his administration, 
245. lligh reputation ac- 
quired by the English under 
this Governor-Geuoral, 240. 
His disiiittjrested govern- 
ment, 250. Missions to Siam 
and Cochin China, 251. 
Marquess of Hastings sails 
for Europe, 28.3 

Hatrass, ^ong fortress of 
tlie Jauts, ii. 120. Besieged 
by Maj.-Gen. Marshall, its 
tall, 214, 21.5 

Heath, Capt., his naval attack 
on Chittagong, &c., i. 6 

Ileher, Dr. Reginald, bishop* 
of Calcutta, ii. 195. His 
reprobation of the Mah- 
ratta warfare, 152, fi. His 
character of Mountstuart 
Filphinstone, 249, n. His 
descriptions of Hindustan, 
&c., 100, 123 71., 205 «., 238, 
245, 247, 285 327 

Herat, Mahmood of Cabul re- 
pulses the Persian army 
from, ii. 360. Khamran, 
Afghan ruler of, besieged, 
303, 368, 370 

Highlanders, a regiment of, 
landed at Madras, i. 91. 
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(jallantry of the 42nd regt.. 
191, 192 * 

lliinala} a Moftntains, descrip 
tioTi of the, ii. 129, 141, 19 
Ilindia, ii. 247 
Hindoun, fort of, ii. 120 
Hindus, .or Hindoos, tliei 
la\rs, customs, and imiiiner}> 
i. 3, 207, 273, 277, 279; ii. 
107, 108, 342. (See Iteli 
gion.) The power of th< 
Hindu rajahs, 3, 198. Thei 
conU\sts for independeuce, a 
C n., 50, 159. Their arnn 
co-operates with Law'reuc< 
and Clive, 23 

Hindu chiefs, the Nairs o 
Malabar, i. 112, 115, 189 
196 ; ii. 10, 44 
Hindu population of IJohil- 
cuud, i. 159—101, 1G3 ». 
of Mysore, ii. 7. Curious 
account of the intelligence 
of Hindus in Malabar, &c.j 
in military matters, convey- 
ance and imparting of im- 
portant information, i. 190 
198. Cruelties exercised by 
TipiXM) against the Hindoo 
populatioji of Coorg, Canara, 
and Mysore, i. 203 //. Also 
of Calicut and Malahar, ii. 
9. They were peculiarly 
sensitive to any interference 
wi til their rites and customs, 
i. 207; ii. 9, 194 
Hindu seits (or bankers), i. 
33, 41, 50, 130 

Hindustan, the earlier and at 
length new and more import- 
ant channels of trade with, 
i. 1, &c. War between the 
English and French in, 1 1 . 
Climate of tlie plains of, 
contrasted with Nortlieni 
India, 58. Various civil 
and military affairs of, 

► 103, 104, 131—138, 139 et 
seq. Description of various 
portions of, 178. State of| 
tranquillity in, ii. 33. The ba- 
boos or nobles of Benares 
punished for insurrection, 
85, 86. Climate of, and, 
mortality consequent upon] 


the burning winds, IlG. Tin 
typhoon, 117. Savage sacr 
flees and obscene nature c 
the superstitious observance! 
ii. 108, 1.50 «., 195 
Hislop, (Jen. Sir Thoma' 
distinguislied services of, i 
224. Takes the fortress c 
Talnere by assault, am 
hangs the treacherous gc 
veriior, 235, 236. His arm^ 
allude<l to, want of pioneers 
artillery officers, &e., haras.*- 
ing service under such cir 
curnstances, 244 
Hobart, D^rd, (lovemor < 
Madras, ii. 28. Hi.s wh 
jtolicy, 29. He sends ai 
expedition against the Dutel 
in Ceylon, 33. And agaiiis 
Malacca, successfully, ib 
Those agaimstthe Mauri tiu! 
and Manilla are defei-red 
on account of Tippoo’s hos 
tile attitude, ib. He quit! 
India, 45 

Holkar, Mulhar Rao, and tin 
Mahratta cavalry, i. 103, 
Togetlier with Seindiah h 
is routed by Col. Goddard, 
178 

[lolkar, Jeswunt Rao, es 
ponses the cause of Seindiah 
li. 97. He begins the Mali 
ratta war, 112, 114. Exe- 
cutes Captains Todd, Ryan 
and Vicars, 1 1 5. His letter 
to Gen. Wellesley, and inso- 
lent demands by his vakeels, 
ib. Predatory trilies in his 
armies, ib. Amount of hi.s 
forces, ih. His letters to 
Lord Lake, 116. His ad- 
vance through Mahva, takes] 
Et. Lucan jirisoiier, and 
compels Monson to a disas-| 
trous retreat upon Agra,; 
119 — 121. Attempt to sur- 1 
prise Holkar’s camp ineffec-j 
tual, 121. Confederates with 
the Rajah of Bhurtpoor, 
ib. Holkar’s defeat, the 
infan ti 7 at Deeg by Fraser, 
and Ids numerous cavalry 
destroyed by Xxird Lake, his 


flight with a few horsemen, 
123-125. He collects more 
cavalry, aiitt m repulsed near 
Deeg, 127. At Bhurtpoor, 
128, He rejoins Scin- 
diah, 130. They retire to 
Ajmeer, 132. H<* rojiairs to 

the Indus to seek new alli- 
aiiees, 1.33, T.ord Lake 
puisnes the fugitive Holkar 
to tlie country betwixt Ca- 
biil and Lahore, and is then 
ordered to make jieacc, l)y 
Sir (t. Barlow, 140, 141. 
Holkar’s re.storation to his 
tirri lories, 141, 142. Death 
of Jeswunt Rao Holkar, 
being mad, 223. Anarchy 
and murders pervade his 
doinliiioiis, ih. Defeat of 
the Holkar Maiirattas, 224. 
The heir to the musnud en- 
ticed liom his tent, his 
mother seized and beheaded, 
ib. 

Holkar, son of Jeswunt, quits 
the camp life of his ances- 
tors, and dwells in hii now 
flourishing capital ludore, 
ii. 247 

-lolland, Mr., afl’air of hi.s ap- 
pointment to Madras by the 
E. 1. Directors, i. 223 n. 
lolwell, member of council, 
defends P'ort William, i. 37. 
Is imprisoned in the Black 
Hole (Calcutta), with 145 
others, 38. He .survives, ib. 
Is released, and discovers 
the discontents in the nabob's 
army, 41, 86 

lood, Adm. Lord, his speech i 
in favour of Mr. Hastings, i. j 
201 ^ , 
Hooglily, English settlement 
at, i. 5, 34, 42, 166. Re- 
taken from the nabob’s army 
by Col. C(M)te, 43, 84 

-, river, i. 6, 41, 84 ; ii. 
150 71., 171 

look, Major, his service in 
Ceylon, ii. 270 — 272 
loossein-ul-Omrah, his re- 
fusal of the nabobship of 
Arcot on the terms ottered 
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him by the E. I. C., ii. of, i. 27, 1 12; ii. 24, 27, 36,| Bceah, where AlexLtnd(;r 
90 — 92 98. Treaty of, ii. 90. Trans-, stayed his cbnquests, ii. 141, 

Howard, Lt. Alexander, slain actions at, 171 340 ‘ 

in tlie a.ssaull of stockades llydrabad in Sinde, the 

near Rangoon, ii. 291 Araeei'S of, ii. 371. Con- I matts, Mount, a lofty peak of 

Hughes, Adin. Sir Edward, quests of Sir Charles Napier, ibe Himalaya (^tlic modem 
destroys the few ships of captivity of the Ameers of| name;. ’i. 141 
Hyder at Calicut and Man- Sinde, Napier governor, Imhoff, Von, i. 237 n., 

galore, i. 184- The French 390 293, 29 In. 

fleet, dreading an encounter, Hyder AH of Mysore agrees , Baronne Von, subse- 

sail for the Isle of France, to aid Laily, i. 91. Tm- quently married by Mr. 
ib. He attacks tlui Dutch i.ct- pri.sons the rajah, and seizes Warren Hasting-s, i. 237 n. I 
tlements, 18.'). He captures the supreme authority in Impey, Sir Elijah, amves at 
Trincomalee, a depot for Mysore, 111. Ilis surprising Calcutta as one of tlic judges 
cinnamon, pearls, &c., the abilities, ib.; ii. 7. Re- recently appointed, i. ICl. 

chief possession of the duces tlie refractory poly- His high regard for Warren 

Dutch, 18 (). Hi.s fleet joined gars and rajahs to *)bedience, Hastings, Ki I, 208 7i., 243. 
by a part of Comm. Jolin- 111, 112. His rapid rise Trials and suits held in the 
stone’s squadron, 187. His and conquests, 112. Di*- Supremo Court, w here he 

gallant action, although in- feated, He strongly for- presided, 108 — 170, 2 oS. Is 

ferior in force, with M. Suf- tifi(‘s Seringapatam, Con- recalled by the Coalition 
frein, 188. Afterwards, Suf* federacy, ib. Tippoo in- Ministry, 219. His corre- 
frein ill pursuit of a convoy vades Madras, 113. Col. spondence, 170 n., 20G n. 
of merchantmen is friLStra ted Smith defeats Hyder at Tri- His examination by the 
by Sir Eilward, and folUms nomalee, and also at Am- House of Commons, 2r‘5, 
him lv> Trincomalee at a clis- boor, ib. Hyder (liscom~| 2G0. Impeachment proposed 
advantage to the English, tits Col. Wood in Mysons against Impey, in the House 
a drawn battle ensues, ib. and regains his territory, of Commons, 200, 272, 273 
A third indecisive action, 114. His wars, and subse- ft scq. Sir Elijah’s tri umph- 

189. A fourth time Adm. (pient treaty with the Mali- ant defence anil its result, 

Hughes engages Sufl’rein, rattas, 110, 117, 119. 11 27.')— 294, 302, 304. The 

with the loss of Captains attacks the Fkiglish sett!e-j articles exhibited by Sir G. 
W'att, Wood, and Lumley, nients in Coromandel, 181. Elliot, 274, 289. 1 rnpey’s elo- 
but gains a decisive victory, His extortions, ib. Flou- qiient and powerful speech 

190. Sails t(»r Bombay, rishing state of his treasury, hi his datence {published), 
theieby escaping the moii- ib, ilis vast army pours 275 — 291 ». Is called on for 
soon at Madras, and is joined through the Ghauts, 182. the “Translation of a peti- 
1)3^ Sir ]{. Bickerton, 190, II is career of successes stayed tion by Nuncomar,” 291. 

191. Present at the siege oil by Mr. Hastings’s vigorous General respect for this 

Cuddalore, 193, 198 mejisures, and his army eminent character, 320. Most 

Hurrianii, territory of, ii. 15, routed by Sir P.yre Cootc of his fortune invested in 
1.37 near Madras, 184. His Paris, is lost at the French 

Hurry Punt, a br 'I -iin of the small navy destroyed, ib. Revolution, ib. Impe/s 
highest caste, ii . 2 His flight to Arc. t, ib. Thej death in 1809 (aged 70), 327. 

Hurry Sing, a Seik chief, ii, war in the Carnatic, and in His children, ib. 

362 Malabar, 187 et seq. His , Ensign Henry Raleigh, 

Huskisson, Rt. Hon. Wm., ii feai-s of the Mahrattas, and distinguished in the action 
346 of assassination, 189. Uis of Mukwaupoor, ii. 199. His 

Hussein Abdaul, valley of, ii, sickness, ib., 192. Death of| death at Calcutta, 199 n. 

173 Hyder Ali, 192. His mode India, navigation to, by the 

Huzzeramul, a dependent of of warfare, his cavalry, &c., Cape of Good Hope, disco- 
Nuncomar, i. 140 alluded to, ii. 105 vered by Vasco dc Gama; 

Hyde, Mr., a judge at Cal- Hyder Beg Klian, ii. 21 new channels of commerce 
entta, i. 219, 220 294 jnudraotes, the river, ii. 140 consequent thereon, i. 1, 6. 

’Hyderabad, city and palace Hyphasis, now the rivc^ Memorial of the London 
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inerQhants, aiid early ejcpe ministers and clewans of all tlie kiup of tliose countries 
liitioiis, i7>. Tjlieir Charter tlieir personally saved trea-l to he otleiisive, by means of 
of KjOO — Igol, 2 . Some Mirc^, 140, 181. Ksteem for| this great ehaniiel of corn- 
chief notices of the progress- the Knglish in Hindustan, niuineatioii, ii, ‘JHf, 327. 
of British power in, i. 3, b. 178,19^) — 203,24(1, c/ passm Sir A. Cainpboirs forces 
10, 14, ()1, 77, 81 — 83, 104, State of affairs in Indiii speetlily reach the liangoon ’ 
121, 139 t'£ scf]., Itil tt under the a<liuinistratioiis of river , //a Long, gilded war- ' 
203; ii. 12 c£ .s<?ry., 19, (j 8, 88, Mr. Hastings and of Lon boats, skill and eourage of 
93, 109. Mohammedan con- Coni wall is considered, ii. 1 tlie Irawaddi hoatneu, 288, 
quest of tlie peninsula of, i. et st‘q. Likewise during tin 291, 2!J2. pSevere contests ■ 
3. Fresh invasions by the great administration of Lori at fortified posts up this great 
Mogid Tartiirs, Afghans, Morniiigton, aided by the r vvv : Kernincndine earried 
&c., 3, fi. The factories services of Lake and WeJ- by assault, 292. The Pegu ■ 
threatened, ij, 6. War lesley, 104 — 109. Improved and liangoon rivers are con- J 
against the Mogul, 5. The condition under Marquess of fluents of the main stream, 
“Interlopers” in trade pro- Hastings, 244 — 248. tiit 28i;, 2!»3. Campbell sailing ' 
scented, which gave rise to East India Company, Board up tlie river, with (^apt. Mar- j. 
the question as to the judi- of C'ontrol, &c., &c. r}at in the Tainie, uliile a ^ 

cature vested in the Coin- Indian or Eastern Archipe- division under (Jen. Mac | 
paiiy's local officers, 7. “ The iago, by whom exiilored in Bean marches by land, " 
United East India Com- l.Oyb — 1588, i. 1. Profit storms the stockades of Kum- 
pany,” 9. Progressive in able voyages to the, 2. Con- meroot, and pSxuiiba W'^ongee 
crease of coniineroe in th <|ucsts by the English in, li. and many chiefs are killed, , 
East, 7, 10. Various Indian 185, 251. Commerce of 294. Captain Kjves, and 
and Persian compierors of thes<* large and iiiqiortaiit guii-hoats, ^cc. tlie contest on 
Hindustan, iS:c., 3, U). W"ar islands likely to belong to the river near Kemmeiidine, 
with France extends to Hill- the English, 254, 345. Re 298. The Burmese fire-' 
dusian, 11, 12. Peace con- ■st< ration at the peace of rafts, to destroy our naval r 
eluded, 13. The native 1814, of the Dutch and other armament, fail of success, 
princes form a high opinion islands, ii. 193 299. SJir W. Cotton and the f 

of French bravery, 13. Dc- Indore, city and fortress, of fleet fail in the rivei- as.vault 
fence of Arcot by Clive re- llolkar, ii. 110, 120, 247 on Donoopew, 3ol, .i02. 
establishes the English re- Indus, riv<T, ii. 133, 173 n The flotilla ascends to Mel- 
pntation in, 22., English 2(i4, 302 3(i9 loonee, 310. Beautiful coun- 
victories, 22 — 25. Colonel Ingellee, island of, i. 0 try in Ava on the upper Jra- 

Clive marches ^npon Moor limes. Col., assumes the com- waddi descrilied, 3"<il. The' 
shedabad, 55. Climate of maiid at Jatrapewr, ii. 285. population, mines, &c., .324 
Northern India more brae- Together with Col. Shep- Izzut Ali, and W’^aris Ali, of ' 
ing than that of lliiulustan, land he drives back the im-| Benares, ii. 82, 83 
its effect uiion the popula- petuous Bandoola from our 

tion, and strength of coiisti- frontier posts into Arracan, Jaffieii, see Meer Jaffier ^ 
tion of the soldiery, .58. Ri 293 Jafiiapalom, Colonel Barhut,' 

verses of the P'rench in tl Iimis, Lieut., with succours eornm mt of, ii. 258, 267' 
Carnatic and Coroiuandel, for (Jliveat Arcot, is driven James i. Fir.st, in 1(>(J9, re-| 
90 et seq. They arc totally hack to Madras, i. 21 news tli E. I. C. charter, i* ' 

expelled from all their for- ‘ Interlopers,” trade witli In-j 2, 3 

tresses in India, 90 — 92. dia, i. 7. Law proceedings | James, Commodore, attacks' 
Considerations on the wealth against, 7, 8. They gain a| pirates and reduces their 
here acquired by the E. 1. Charter “by parliamentary forts, i. 29 
eVs civil officers, 10.5, 121 hill,” but H\cntuaUy imitc Jaiisec, territory of, ii. 116 
et seq. Scarcity of rice, with the Company under i Jansens, Gen., goven.or of 
amounting to famine, 139, “ Royal Charter,” 8 Batavia, ii. 187. Capitula- 

140, 149, 190. Anecdotes Irawaddi, the -great river of| tion of Samarang, 1 88 
of Eastern potentates de- Birmahand Ava: Earl Am- Jauts, a native population,!, 
priviog their once favoured herst orders the wax^against] 78, 156; ii. 121 note, 126j 
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The Runf^urs, a tribe ol 
Jauts, ii. i:i7 

Java, island of, i. 2, «3. (Con- 
quest of, ii. 183— 188, 251, 
Its restoration to the Dutch, 
252 

Jehaii, Shah, liis cessions to 
the Kiif^lish, i. 4 
Jehangliire, his reception o 
Sir T. Roe, i. 4 
Jellalabad, fortress of, ii. .301 
377, 379. Sir R. Sale gal- 
lantly defends and maintuiiis 
it, 385. Captain Mac (ire- 
gor, ih. Akbiir Kliiin 
arrives to invest the old for- 
tress, 380. The great earth- 
quake heljis to ruin th( 
defences, ib. Arri^'al of| 
General Pollock’s army 
at, ib. "JMie English ad- 
vance again to this position, 
ib. 

Jenkins, Mr., resident at Nag- 
poor, ii. 211, 219, 23‘l 
Jessore, capital of a district, 
ii. 230 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, 138 
Johnston, Capt.,his gallantry 
in Ceylon, ii. 200, 2(i7 note 
Johnstone, Mr., resists Lord 
Clive in coimcil, and is si- 
lenced, i. 90. liis brother, 
Govenior Johnstone, and the 
Committee of the (Commons 
on Indian affairs, 125, 130, 
133 

Johnstone, Commodore, liis 
action with M. Snffrein at 
the (]ape de Verd Islands, i. 
180. Detaches some of his 
6<iuadron with troops on 
board, which join Sir E. 
Hughes, 187. Captures five 
Dutch Indiaineii, with valu- 
able freiglit, ISO 
Jones, Capt., takes pos.session 
of Coocli-Rabar, i. 151. Ma- 
jor-General Jones marches 
through Cuddapab against 
Mysore, 199. Marches to 
join Lake at lihurtpoor, ii. 
130, 133 

, CJapt., defends Calpee, 

* il 118 


Jones, Sir Harford, his mission 
to the Shah of Persia, ii. 170 
Jiidsou, Price, and other per- 
sons subjected to cruel impri- 
sonment in Ava, ii. 287 «. 
.•lOO, 321 

Jiulson, Mrs., ii. 267 n., 306, 
.321 

Juggernaut, pagoda and idol 
of, ii. 108, 213 

Jiigget Seit conspires against 
the nabob of Hengal, i. 50 
.Iiiggut Sing and the babiios, 
or nobles, of Benares, ii. 85, 
86 

Jumna, river, i. 17.5, 2.35; ii. 
101,118,122,126,142. \ti> 
free navigation secured by 
the occupancy of Delhi, 
Agra, and Calpee, with 
strong territorial frontier, ii. 
109, 121 

Jumna, and Ganges, passes of 
the, ii, 198. Cessions, 101. 
Country betwixt the rivers 
Jumna and Sutledge, 198. 
Its confluents, 2.30 
Jypoor, rajah of, in Rajpoot- 
ana, ii. 87, 114, 153, 211, 
212 

Jyiiteea, territory acquired by 
the Burmese treaty, ii. 322 

Kalunga, fort of, fall of Gil- 
lespie ill an assault, ii. 198 
Kandy, chief independent| 
kingdom in Ceylon, ii. 2.56. 
King (Srec Wikriinc Rajali 
Singha) of, ruled under a 
feudal system or military 
tenure of lands, 256. Pro- 
ducts, customs, semi-barl)a- 
rism of, 256, 257. Disputed 
succession, 2.57. The adi- 
gnrs, or chief ministers, ib. 
War with the English of the 
coasts, 258, 265. English oc- 
cupy the town of Kandy, 258, 

260. Massacre of the garri- 
son, capture of Major Davie, 

261. Cruel butchery of pri-! 
soners by this king, 264,! 
268. The English driven; 
to their own territory, 264.1 
The Kandyans invade the I 


English country, 268. .King 
Sree, liis cagital being takeh 
by Gen. Bro^ynrigg, makes 
a cession of his kingdom, and 
is removed in safety to Co- 
lombo, 27.3. Sent a state pri- 
soTUA to Vellore, 275. For- 
midable insFirrection, ib. Its 
causes, ib. Murder of Mr.. 
Wilson, agent for govern- 
ment, and others, 276, 278. 
Velassy Moors or Moormen, 
27.5. Tlieir district, 277. 
Eheylapola taken prisoner 
to Colombo for heading the 
rebellion, ib. Durrasam^, 
a Bnddhist priest, pretender 
to the crown, is tried, con- 
victed, and pardoned, 278. 
The chiefs Kappitapola and 
Madugalla arc beheaded, 
277, 278. Pacitication, 279. 
Rapid improvements in Kan- 
dy and Ceylon, 281. Cul- 
tivation, liotanical gardens, 
handsome palace built by Sir 
Edward Barnes at Kandy, 
the capital of the former 
kingdom, &c. &c., 28 L 282 
Karical, i. 1.5,70. kSccCarical 
Karowley, ii. 117 
Karrack, island in the Per- 
sian Gulf, seized by an Eng- 
lish expedition, giving alarm 
to the Sliah of Persia, ii. 368 
Keane, General Sir John, 
marches into Sinde, ii. 371, 
373. Takes (jhuznee by 
storm, ,374. Entei*s Cabul, 
w hence Dost Mobained had 
fled, and restons Shah Bujah"! 
379 et seq. His return to 
England, created Baron 
Keane of Ghiiznee and Cap- 
poquin, 38i). Parliamentary 
thanks, and pension, ib. 
Keating, Colonel, sent from 
Bombay to support Ragoba, 
defeats the rival claimants 
to the title of Pcishwa, i. 

1 64. Captures the Island of 
Bourbon, ii. 190 
Keir, Maj.-Gen. Sir Wm., ii. 
224 

Kelly, Colonel, in Nepaul, ii. ' 
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198.^ Attacks the fort of 
'‘Hurreehurpoof with com- 
plete suoc,es £4 200 
Kemmcndiue, on- the Ira\va(l- 
dy, actions at, ii. 292, 294, 
298, 299 

Keunaway, Sirr John, ii. 15 
Kerr, Colf)Jiel, connnandani 
of Colombo, has clurge of 
King Srce of liSiidy, ii. 27-1 

, IJeut., hiigalbintry at 

Mukwaupf)or, in 1 99 
Kershaw, Capt., at Ghuznee, 
ii. 370 

Kliamran, Afghan ruler of 
Herat, li. 302, 303 
Khclat, Khan of, ii. 373. Ilis 
salutary counsels, 373, 374. 

, The fortress ^keii, and 
Meerab Khan slain, .382 
Khonissan, invaded by Af- 
ghans, ii. 79, 300 
Kilpatrick, Capt., joins Clive 
t Arcot, i. 23. Major K. 
leets (3Uve at Fulta on the 
looghly, 42. AtUcks the 
'reuch auxiliaries at Plas- 
sey, .59 

Kilvatoro, pagodas at and 
near, ransacked by M. Lall) 
for treasure, i. 70 ^ 

Kindador, fort of, ii. 171 
Kirkpatrick, Major James A., 
Kesident at Hyderabad, ii. 
37, 38 

Kismis, an island of the I’or- 
sian Gulf, ii. 170 
Kissendass, a wealthy Hindu, 
obtains a refuge in Calc\Uta, 

i. 31 

Kistna, or Krishna, river, i. 

14, 112 ; ii. 10, 209, 219 
Kpox, C^donel, services of, i. 
71^, 80, 97. 98 ; ii. 13 

, Mr. Uobevt, his escape 

from Ceylon, his “ Jtelatiou, 
Sui.f* ii. 2.57 n.j 287 n. 
Kojjuk Pass, the, ii. 374 
Koukaij, tlie, ii. 213 
Kooch, fort near, attacked, ii. 
117. Disaster aud massacre, 
US 

Kooshalghur, town of, ii. 120 
Kotta, on the Chumbul, ii.' 
119. The Kajah refuses ad-i 


mission to his towm to Col. 
Monson, 120 

Kummeroot on the Burmab 
Fiver, strongly stockaded, is 
carried by Sir A. (’ampbell, 
wliere the Burmese sutler 
immense loss, ii. 29 1 
Kummnni, district of, ii. 2.5 
Kurdlah, fort of, ii. 2 4, 25 
Kurcein, a Piudtirree chief, 
ii. 208, 223 

Kurpah, territory of, ii. 25 
Kurraehee, in Siiide, ii. 372 
Kyber Pass, the, ii. 3bl, 307, 
379, 385, 389 

Kyiidee, or Kyndeenaghur, ii 
Bahar, ii. 177 

Labada, toM'n of, ii. 103 
Labourdoimais, sails with a 
S(juadroii against the Eng- 
lish from tlie Mauritius to 
India, i, 11. His force, na- 
val aud military, ih, Hu 
high character, //>., 12. His 
capture at sea, and release ; 
but he is iiuprisoued 
Fi'auee, 12 

Lahar, chief fortress 
(!utehwagar, stormed, i. 179 
Lahore, by w'horu \isited, i. 1. 
Itavaged by SikJis, lo. En- 
tered by Zemauii Shah, ii. 
32, 79, 80. Kunjeet ISiiig, 
rulei’ of Lahore, sends a va- 
keel to ljor<l Lalve’s camp, 
141. Allairs of, 17.5, 2*12, 
340, 300, 308, 379, .381 
ladl’d, Mr. John, prisoner ii 
Ava, ii. .321. His account 
of the people, &c. .329 
Lake, General (]„ord), takes- 
the held against Seindiah, ii. 
97. Storms tlie hill-fortress 
of Alighur, 98. His vietoiy 
near Delhi, over Sciiidiali, 
100. His visit to Shall 
Alum, 101. He gains tlie 
battle of Laswarce, IO 2 . 
Brilliant course and conclu- 
sion of his campaign, U3)— 
100. Lord Lake takes the 
field against Ilolkar, 115. 
Enters Kajpootaiia, takes, 
Touk Kampooro, and d rives | 


Holkar beyond tJie Clium- 
bul, 110. His ow'u with- 
drawal to Cawupoor, when 
many of his troops perish by 
tlie burning blast, called 
“the DLvil’s Breath,’’ and 
by the typhoon, 110, 117. 
liesults ot‘ this campaign, ? 

1 18. lictreat of Col. Mon- ' 
.son, 119. His lordship col- 
lects his forces at Agra, 121. ' 
Reaehes Delhi, then bravely 
defended by ( )ehterlony, r 
122. Pursues Holkar, ib. 
Battle of De<g, 12.3—125. , 
Lake surprises llolkaFs ca- ‘ 
valry, and destroys thorn, 

12 4. He marelus past the 
hill fortress o(‘ Ilatrass to 
the attack of Deeg, aud 
diivesolf Ilolk.vr’s cavalry, ' 

127. Siege of Bbiirtpoor, 

128. Sorties by the garrison ; 

and 1 Jake’s fierce assaults 
rejiulsed by Ihiujeet, 1,30. , 

His loiaLsbip prepares a new 
attack on reci'iving convoys, I 
aud is joined by British ca- 
valry, 1.31. J hints Holkar 
and Meer Khan, ih. Terms 
granted to Itimjeet Sing, 
who sued for pc ace, ih, ''fhe 
English eoinniand(M’ ipiarters 
his trofips near Agra, &e., 

1.32. His views and coun- 
sels against the Maliratta 
chiefs, 1.32, l.‘)3. He visits 
Sliah Alum at Delhi, and 
pursues Holkar towards the 
Indus, 1 . 33 . IS’arrative of ■ 
this expedition, th., I4(i. He 
crosses the Sutledge, and ; 
skirts tiie desert, 141. His ’ 
lordsliip having nearly at- 
tained Ilolkar’s camp, re- 
ceives instructions to treat ' 
with liiin, and restore his 
dominions, 141, 142. Ho 
returns to Delhi, 142. His i 
return to J'higland, and his 
death, 142 w. 

fjake, Col. George, serves in 
India with his father; af- 
terwards falls in action in 4 
Portugal, ii. 142 n. 
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Lully, Count, p^overnor-ge- j PoiKlielieny, after a long of Mr. Hastings, hcfoi;e the 
iieral at Pondicherrv, i. <17. and vigorous siege, 90 — 92. II. of Lords? i. .‘D (J 
He reduces I'^ort St. David, Is thrown into the Bastille Law, M., a FVeiicli officer, 
and razf"=i its defences, (i 7 — 09. | on his return, 9,']. Is sacri- fugitive from Chanderna- 

Sends d’Kstiiitig against De- ficed })y the French ministry gore, i. 4S, 49, Hearing 

vi-Cotta, winch .surrenders, to the public reseiitmeut, (/f'the defeat of Plasscy, re- 
69. Quarrels with the Conn- and beheaded, i6. treaic 'vitb his French into 

cil at Pondicherry, ih. Dis-|Lainbton, lacutenant, ii. 51 Bahar, (• > Pursued by 
covens a ImukI in the treasury I Lancaster, Capt. James, voy- Cootc, he ejo.ipes in safety 
there, givi’n by the Itajah of| age of, i. 1. Sails with the to Benarev J'b Joins Shah 
Tanjore to Chiinda Sahel), E. I. C. licet in 1001, 2 Zada, si. “Attacks I’atna, 
wlio transfciTcd it to the Landivisiaii, M. dc, an officer 97. Mili'iiry anecdote of 
French E. 1. C., ih. Marches of M. Lally, i. 72 his .surrender to (Jariiac and 

through tlie kingdom of Laswarec, battle of, ii. 102 Knox, 98 ^ 

Tanjore, devastating and Lauderdale, Ixird, proposed Ijawrence and Scott, Drs., to- 
plundcring, 09 — 71. Ex- governor-general, ii. gether with Mansfield, 
cesses: womeu insulted, l.'il Pigot, Ibirke, and Douglas, 

Brahmins blown as spies Laurence, Major, his com- counsel for the Impeach- 
from Ids cannon, pagodas mission to command tlv ment of Warren Hastings, 
ransackeil lor treasure, 70. English in India, L 1 .9. lie i. 297 .ver/. 

lie besieges Tanjore, de- drives the French from be- Lcadenhall Street, the old 

mauds payment of the liond, fore Cuddalore, i/>. Joins! “ lilast India House,"' i. 121, 
and he batters the walls of 1 Nazir Jung in the Deccan, | 223. (iSecEastludiaConi- 
Tanjore in breach, ?7 a Capt. and defeats the French, 1 pany.) 

Calliaud mid an English Sails for England, 17. His Legislation, Home: — for the 
force approach ; tJie French- “ Narrative,” 2*2 n. Returns affairs of India, ii. 345 
man’s gunpowder and ])ro- to Madnus, drives the French Le Grand, M., at Calcutta, 
visions fail ; and the Tanjore from before Trichinopol} , prosecutes Mr. Philip Fran- 

cavalry cut off his coinnm- and overthrows Chunda Sa- eis, i. 219 n., 220 293. 

nicatioius, 70, 71. Skir- he b, 23, 24. His victories, Adventures of Madame Lc 

mlshes ; Lally lias several 23 — 25. He defends Trichi- Grand, 219 m. Prince Tal- 

narrow escapes; he spikes nopoly against the French leyrand, (//imLfe.s 220 w. 
his heavy artillery and ef- and their allies, 20. HeLcniaistre,Judge<oftheCal- 
fects a disastrous retreat to routs the French, and cutta Courts, i. lOtf, 283 
Trivatore, 71. Quits liis inarches to tlie frontier of| Leslie, Col., marches from 
army at the Colcroon, and Tanjore, 27. A sword voted Calcutta toward.s Bombay 
demands in vain of Count to him by the E. I. C., 30. through provinces little ex- 
d’Aclie not to sail for Bour- He puts his army into can- plored, he defeats Ballajee 
bon, ih. His violence and toninents, afU^ the success- and tlie ]\ajah of l^ondileund, 
imprudence, 72. He enters ful defence of Madras, 72 i. 175. His instructions 
Arcot, where he finds no — 74. Annuity granted by from Mr. Hastings, ih. Hik 
treasuns ih.^ 73. He sits Clive to his old commander, comluet in Bondileimd un- 
down before Madras with- 63 /n j satisfactory, and he is snp;3r- 

out provisions or resources. Law Courts of the British in' seded by Col. Godd lrd, 

ih. Kepulses a vigorous India, their poM'crs, i. 7, 95,' 176. His death, lA. 

sortie, ?7>. Decamps in con- 146, 147. Judges arrive Levant Company, the, i. 1 
fusion by night, 74. Mutiny from England, ICl, 168. den. Dr. Jolin, death of, 
for want of pay, 76, 78, 83. The Nizaniut Adaulut, &c., ii! 187 w. 

He takes Coiijeveram ; but; 171, 273 — 204. The De- Lindsay, Sir John, his com- 

is routed near Wandewash,| wannee Adaulut, 280, 292. mission, i. 116 «. 

90. Renews his quarrel' TheSupremeCourtatCal-;Liuois,Adm.,withaline-of- 
with the French council, t6. ciitta, ii. 92. Bengal Courts, battle ship and three frigates. 
His reverses, 91. Treats 146, 3.51, &c. , repulsed by Capt Dance 

with Hydcr Ali for rein- Law (first Lord Ellen- and some E. ludiamen, ii. 
^cements, Surrenders borough), opens the Defence 110 
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Capt., Wvices of, ii. 
1.*} J 

Indiana, near tlie Sutledge, 
ii. .%! 

Logan, Mr., anecdote of the 
effect of Sheridaif s declama- 
tion on thisj f^Alior of a 
Pamphlet in c?,jjicc of Mr. 
Hastings, i. 

Lougliborough, ILord, i. .‘100, 
311, . ‘121 V 

Lucan, LieiitcnaM, ii. 118. 
His defeat and di%ith, 119, 
121 ) 

Lucknow, city of. — Engrav- 
ing of Soujah Dowlah’s pa- 
lace at, i. 10.3. Taken by 
the English, ih. Restora- 
tion of Soujah Dowlah by 
treaty with Clive, ih., 1.58. 
The IlcgTiins of Oiidc, and 
their treasure, 215, 210. 
Mr. Hiistings’s long farewell 
visit to this capital of Oude, 
234. Asoph-ul-Dowlah, i. 
103-, ii. 29. Vizier Ali, ii. 
29. Saadut Ali, Nabob, 31. 
llrilish induence at, 32, 203 

Lumsden, Mr., resident at 
Lucknow, ii. 84 

Lushingtoii, Mr. S. R., i. .52, 
98 7?, ; ii. 35 n. 

, Major, surprises 

the Pindarrees, ii. 214. 

Macao, Portuguese settlement 
of, ii. 190 

Macartney, Earl, arrives as 
(jovernor of Madra.s, i. 18.5, 
223 n. War with Holland, 
he seizes the Dutcli settle 
i^ents, ih. Also makes eon- 
<](!iest of Trincomalec, ISO. 
Hi^, honourable conduct, 
291. His mission to Pekin, 
ii. ir, 

Macaulay, Capt. Colin, ii. 50 

Macaulay, Mr. T., his obser- 
vations on the state of Oude 
under its old, and its Eng- 
lish masters, &c., i. 100 n., 
107, 170 n. On the perse- 
cution of Ijord Clive, 121 ; 
on the famine or scarcity of| 
rice in India, 139. Other 
VOL. II. 


allusions to, 251 n., 273, 
28G 35fi n. 

Macbean, General, ii. 204 

Macdonald, Col., his intrepid 
conduct, and wound, at Las- 
warree, ii. 102 n. 

Macdowall, Maj.-Gen. Hay, 
his command at Madras, ii. 
107, 179. Sails for England, 
offended by Governor Bar- 
low, 180. Perishes at sea, 
181 

, Major, attacks Pin- 
darrees, ii. 213. Gen. M. 
in Oylon, 259, 200 

Mackenzie, Col. Humber- 
stone, arriving from Europe, 
resails for Calicut, and ef- 
fects a diversion in Malabar, 
i. 187, 189, 190. Retreats 
before Tippoo, makes a 
stand at Paiiiany, and with 
the 42nd Highlanders de- 
feats the Mysore army, 191 
— 193. Sails from Bombay, 
is attackcil by Mahratta j)i- 
ra^es, and dies of his w'ounds, 
193 

MacKerras, Col., murdered, 
with many others, in the 
mutiny at Vellore, ii. 1.58 

Mackintosh's Travels in Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa, by 
wlioni written, and tenor 
of the volumes, i. 278 w,, 
285 w. 

Sir .John, his 
visit to Ceylon, and jupiniori 
of Maitland’s able adminis- 
tration, ii. 208 

MacLeane, Col., and Mr. 
Graham, confidential agents 
in London of Warren llast- 
ings, i. 109, 172 

MacLeod, Brig.-Gen., car- 
ried by pirates into their 
stronghold of Ghcria, i. 193. 
Ilis liberation, 19G, 198. 

His challenge to TipjKK) 
Sail), on receiving an insult, 
201 n. 

Major, ii. 100. 
Slain at Coriielis in Java, 
187 

Macnaghten, Sir William, 


and Hon. Capt. Osborne n - 
tify a tripartite treaty with 
Runjeet and Shah Sit- 
jah, at Lahore, ii. 308, .371, 
375 w., 380. Dost Mo- 
hamed’s surrender to him at 
the Bala Hissar, .379. His 
salary as Resident at Cahul, 
382. IBs oveiM'Oiifidence 
during the rebellion in tin* 
city of Cahill, ;{8(). His 
propKisals to Akbar Khan 
(son of Dost iMoliamed 
sternly rejected, 383. Is 
murdered by, or in tJu‘ 
sence of Akbar, at a confei - 
eiice, 384, His mutilated 
remains, ih. 

Macnaghten, Lady, her cap- 
tivity, ii. 384 

MacNcil, Resident at 3Vbe- 
ran, ii. 3G4, 3t i» 

Maepherson, Sir John, a 
member of Council at (Cal- 
cutta, i. 205, 225. His plead- 
ing for leniency to Molnim- 
ined Ali of Arcot in thi 
matter of liis del its, 22.5 
Mncrabie, Mr. .McAander, 
sheriff of Calcutta, his elo- 
quent letter on tlie (*xeculion 
of Niincomar, attributed to 
tJie pen of his brother-in- 
law Philip Francis, i. 24'*, 
27.3, 274, 279 v. 

Macrae*, Colonel, ii. 128 
Madge, Ckqjt., his ser\ices in 
Ceylon, ii, 2^-3 
Madlioo Rao, Peishwa of tlie 
Malirattas, defeats Hyder 
Ali, and levies a heavy con- 
tribution, i. 112, 115. His 
ileath ; the succession con- 
tested, ii. 24 

Madias, Forts St. George and 
St. David, settlement of Eng- 
lish at, i. 4. Acquisition of 
territory near, 10. Engrav- 
ing of tht^ city, 11. Me- 
naced by r.abourdonnais, ac- 
count of its inhabitants, and 
its defenders, ih. The town 
capitulates after a bombard- 
ment, ih. 'rhe French re- 
pulse the Nabob of ArcolV 
2 r 
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forces, 12. This settlement perished on the field, 182. Mahadeo hill.-'^J near Pconah, 
restored to the Kri»lish, by Sir Hector Monro’s precipi- ii. 240 
the treaty of Ai\-la-Clia- tate retreat to Madras, 18.‘h Mahadeo te^Mpl^. tlie, ii. 212 
ixille, ir». Engravinf^ of| Arrival of Sir Kyre Coote, Maheidjxjorl d( feat of Mah- 
the Government hiiildinps with a reinforcement from rattas at, ii. 224, 225 
at, 23. Measures of tlr Calcutta, ih. The city is j Ai.dimood (V’ Chizni, Sultan, 
(/Oiincil of this Presidency, saved by his victories, 1 84. couquef-s 1^ “’“ustan, i. 3 
4f3, 4S, Arrival of M. Earl Macartney governor of j Mali mooil, ’ herof Zeinaiin 
Bouvet’s squadron off Fort this Presidency, 18.5, 190. Shah of ■4^^biil, rel'cls, ii. 
St. David, 05. And of Coiint| 3 Tie monsoon being severe, 79. Usar]-)Tiis throne, 8' i. 
d’ Ache’s armament, *17. The ships with rice on hoard were Results of', severe contest, 
fort is taken by the French wrecked, and thousands died 172 — 17t pOO 
and demolished, Madras it- of hunger, 190. TheCoun-lMahratta^iurates, i. 193 
sjlf menaced, 09. Cnsnc- oil order Col. Fullarton tolMahrattas, and their empire, 
siege of this capital stay his march to Seringa- 1 i. 6 13. Engraving of, 

by Count lialiy, its gallant' patam, and retire, a treaty j l.-)0. Their compiests. i. !(', 
<lefence under Laurence and witli Tipiioo having eorn-j 15, 117; ii 90. Morari 
Pigott, 72---74. Reinforcedi menced, 199, 2t)0. Peace Row, i 21,23,20. Theyas- 
l^y Adm. Pococke, and eight concluded with My.sore, 2t)2. sist Clive, 23. They sup- 
ships with troops from Eu- Presidency of, ami its go- port Dnjileix, 2b. March 
rope, when the French dv- veruor subordinate to the into the Deccan against Sa- 
eamp in the night, 74. Mili- governor-general and coun- libut Jung, 28. yVre defeated 
tary aftiiirs, powerful Plnglish oil of Calcutta, 223. Lord by M. Pussy, Join Clive 
lleet, &c., 90 ot syv/. Poii- Cornwallis takes offtuice at on his ndiirii to India, 29. 
dicheriy acquired to this the economy of this iiresi- (jliazee-u-Dcen, a Mahratta, 
Presidency, 92. Affairs of| deiitial (subordinate) coun- joins Sonjali Dowlali, 103. 
die Presidency of St.tJeorgc, cil, ii. Kb Expeditions by Mahratta expeditions, (>5, 
108,117. Ilyder All’s ea- sea from, during the govern- 103, 108, 112, 11.5. Shah 
valrv under Tippoo ravage ment of Lord Hobart, 33. Alum seeks then’ aid, 1 18. 
to the very gjites of ihe for- The Madras army styled Narraiii Ilow', peishwa, as- 
Iress, 113. Imprudent con- “ Army of the Carnatic,” 15. j snssinateil, Ragol>acede^.Sal- 
llllCt of tlie Council of, 11 1 Ceylon, 70. Vhdlore mutiny, sette, Jhissein, iJtc., 1 01, 10.5, 
n., 110. Danger to the town, 150 —107. Sir G. Barlow 173. Theyplimdertlieter- 
black town and suburbs, 113, governor of, transactions ritory of Omh*. Ib5. 3 he 
115,182. Treaty with My- civil and military, 179 ct Council of Bombay requests 
sore, 115. Alliance with the scq. assistance from Mr. Hastings 

Nabob of Arcot, 117, 118. Madura, territory and town against the ]\lah rattas, 

Lord Pigot arrives with of, unsuccessfully assailed by I 174. March of (lc‘ Fngli’-h 
powers to reform this Prosi- an Euglish detachment fiom’ forces. 175, 17?;. TheMah- 
dency, the Council arrest' Trichiiiopoly, i, 01. Is cap- rattas ivpcl the army 
him, and he dies soon after, tured by Capt. Calliaiul, ]|^ Egerton, 177. Firmness and 
119. Sir Thomas Uunffwld importance to tlie English in successes of Col. Goddar"!, 
governor, 118, 119. Trial Coromandel, 60, 74, 91. 178. The Malirattas (*■> 

ju Euglish Law (’ouvts, Laid waste by Tlyder, 114. featod, 177, 179. Powef^of 
of four members of the Acquisition of, 117, 1 9?! Sciudiah, 231. The Peish- 
Council, for the arre.st ofiMahavilliganga, a river in wa’s treaty with Lord Corn- 
Pigot, when they arc Oned, Ceylon, ii. 2.59 wallis ii. 9, II. Their ea- 

119 n. The treasury di- Maha Raja Krishna Udiavor, valry join Cornwallis in My- 
minished, 125, 182. This a boy descended from the sore, 12, 13. Territories 
Presidency invaded by a ancient rajahs, has the old acquired by them, by the 
great army under Hyder Ali, city of Mysore and .some ter- treaty of Seriiigapatam, I C. 
its ill state of defence, 1 02. ritory assigned him as Rajah Approaching wars fore- 
Paillie’s detachment sur- ofMysore; Pumeah, aBrah- boded, 17, 18, 23. Doiilut 
rounded at Coujeveram, jnin,appoiuted]hLs dewan, ii. Rno Scindiah, 24, 25. Mah- 
te almost all of them 07 ratta chiefs hostile to the 
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English, Affair of 

Dhooiidiah,^!, 72. The 
Mahratta 97 H acq. 

Scindiah’s defeat at Assaye, 
98, 99, 144. f JJy Lake, near 
, Delhi, l()0,Vl^, 10.9. By 
AVellesley I'ljlyingaum and 
Gawil-Glrnf f^ lO.'J, 104. 
Peace ; eessii^^Mriade to the 
E. I. (’oinpaJjJT; reflections 
on the mode ‘V* warfare, See., 
104— 107, 10l/\ll9 «. War I 
renewed, 107-^19. llol-| 
kar’s total defea*L 129— I2ri. 
Geograpliical infonnatioii, 
1 .99. Eonner defeat of Mali- 
rattas at Paniput by Achnied 
Shah and his ferocious Af- 
ghans, 141. 11a jee liao and 

Trirnhukjee, 201, 20.9, 21.9, 
217, 2.92. New Mahrattaj 
waivs, 210, 210—229, 228 d 
seq., 2.94 

Maitland, Gen. Sir Thomas, 
governor of Ceylon, ii. lOG. 
His administration charac- 
terized, 208 

Malabar, early settlements on' 
the coast of, i. I, .9. II\der 
All’s cruelty to the Hindu 
cJiiefs of the provinces ()f,| 
112. He is obliged to send 
.some of Ins forces from the 
Carnatic against Col. Mac- 
kenzie on the Malabar coast, 
1 8 7, 1 89, V ictory of Paniany 
gained by Mackenzie, 191. 
'I'ippoo’s religious persecu- 
tion of the ilindus, ii. 9. 
Change of masters delights 
^ the Hindu population of, 10, 
C44. The Polygars, See., 70 
^lalacca possessetl by tin* Por- 
^guese, i. 1, .9. Admiral 
Rainier attacks some Dutch 
settlements there, ii. 89. 
Island of Singapoor in the 
straits of Malacca, flourisli- 
ing commercial town, 2.53 
Malartic, M., the governor of| 
the Mauritius, ii. 40, 41 
Malays, the, ii. 25.9 
Malcolm, Capt., (General Sir 
John,) negotiates at Hyder- 
abad, ii. 37. Commands 


the French-trained sepo}'S, 
whom he had disarmed at 
Hyderabad, .39, 40. At the 
siege of l^eringapalam, anec- 
dote of Lord Harris, 57. 
^His inission to Persia, 80. 
Lieut.-Col. Malcolm, poli- 
tical agent, 13.9, 14.9. His 
second mission to Teheran, 
17.5—177, 190. Lord Wel- 
lington’s letter to, on the 
mutiny of the olficers at 
Madras, 184. Commands a 
division of Lord Hastings’s 
iirniy in Malwa, 224. He 
makes the Peisliwa Hajee 
Rao his captive, 2.90, 2.97. 
Asseerghiir, 241. lilmiiient 
niililary tact of, 241, 218 
Mai lavelly, battle of: defeat of 
Tippoo near this place, after 
a contest gallantly fought wv 
the Sultaun, ii. 48, 41>. The 
higli land of Mallavelly, 19 
IMalleganm, hill-fort of, ii. 
213 

Mallia,a pirates’ ])ort and for- 
tress, l^ersiaii Gulf, ii. 117, 
190 

Malouii, fort of, taken b} 
Oelitcu'lony, ii. 198 
Malwa, province of, i. 170; 
ii. 9.5, 110, 224, 244. The 
PiiidaiTces powerful in, ii. 
208 . The Blieels and Givs- 
seas, hill robbers in, ii. 22,5. 
Maiidipor<*, in Bengal, i. OO 
Mandoo, ii. 247 
Mangalore, fortress of, i. 11 1, 
184, 199, 19.5. Nariative of 
its defence by (’ol. Camp- 
bell against Tippoo, 2O0 
— 202. Peace of, i. 202 ; 
ii. 7 

Manilla, Spanish posse.ssion, 
ii. .9.9, 191 

Maiiingham, Mr., at Moor- 
shedabad, i. 04 
Marawars, polygars of the, i. 
IIS. Conquest of the (ircaler , 
and the Lesser Maruwar by 
Oiiidut-ul-Omrah of Arcot 
and an English force, if/. 
Markham, Mr., Resident at 
Benares, arrests Cheyte Sing 


by order of Mr. Hastings, i. 
207. Attends Mr. Hastings 
at the bar of tlie House of 
Commons, 247 
Marley, Major-General, or- 
dered to mardh on Catmau- 
doo, completely fails in this 
eiiterj[)rise, and is severely 
reprimanded by Lord Moira, 
ii. 198 

Marriot, Col., and his brother, 
at ^'ell()lv, ii. 1 59 
Marrvut, (laplain, commands 
H. M. S. Larne in the riNcr 
IraMaddi, ii. 280, 294, 295 
Marshall, Major-Gen., takes 
llatrass, ii. 214, 224 
Martaban, capture of, ii. 297 
Martindell, Lieut.- (ad., his 
success ill Biiiuleleimd, ii. 
118 

Marwar, province of, ii. 215 
Ma.sulii)alam, English factory 
of, i. (>, 1 4. Surprised by 
tljci li’reneh, 10. After de- 
feating Conflans, Col. Forde 
n 1ak(*s it, and obtains a con- 
siderable tenitory by treaty 
’with tlie Nabob of the Dec- 
can, 77. The district of, ii. 
209 

Mathews, General, supersede, ‘ 
(ieiieral Stuart in command 
agaiii.st Mjsore, i. 192. Hb 
eondiiet soon oeeasions hit 
own recall, 19.9. In the in- 
terim he capitulates in lk*d 
nore to Tippcx) Sail), /h. 

, Ensign, i. 81 

Mauritius, the (or Tsle o 
France), long the reudezvom 
of the Freneli fleets, ant 
their place of refuge whei 
defeated in tlie early nava 
campaigns in India, is me 
naceil by an I'xpedition fron 
Madras, wliich is howeve 
postponed, i. 75, 190 et poi- 
sim ; ii. -.‘hi. Tippoo’s araijr 
bassiulors to France arrivi- 
in Port Nord-ouest, ii, 40,41; 
M. Malartie, Govenmr, 41, 
A few French adventurertj 
are enlisted by these envoyfj 
and land at Mangalore, ' I 

2*2 .e J 
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EngUsliconquestof the, 189, Clive, 59. Joins Clive Suraj-ii-DowYn at llajah , 
190 after the victory, 60. Is mahal, i. 6i;A3 

Mcckranees, from Meckran received at the camp o. Mccr Khan’s' cKielty to pri- 
. in Persia, ii. 248 Dandpore by the English souei*s near-Kooch, ii. 117, 

Medical men, their influence commander, who proclaims 1 1 8. His attack on Capt, 
greatly exerted in favour of 1 him Nabob of Hciigal, Walsh ncait,’''[aurtpoor, ' 128/ 
British interests in the East, Orissa, and Bahar, GO, 61. Invaii* c tld .'.'r^iab, 129. Is 
i. 5, 10, 97 Amount of the former Na- defeated bv' pm. Smith, ib, 

Medows, General, his spirit bob’s treasure paid to the He retur!i<^J^,» the aid of 
iu the assault on Nundy- English, 6.3, 64. Confede- Runjeet Si^, 129 — 131. 
droog in Mysore, ii. 13, racy of princes against the Besieges V or, 212 
14 Nabob .Faffier, 78. His Meer Murdefth, i. .5.5. Mor- 

Meer Alum Bahadur, and gratitude and munificence tally woi^^ ;ded at l^lassey, 
the army of the Deccan, ii. to Clive, 82, 8.3, 94. Jea- 58 

47 lousy of Clive forced on Mceran, son of Meer Jaffier, 

Meer Cossim Ali, Nabob of Jaflier’s mind, 8.3. He trea- i. 53, 60, 64. He brutally 
Bengal, i. 97, 98. Uiifaith- cheronsly demands aid from murders Siiraj -u -Dowlah, 
fu I to the English, 99. Mur- the Dutch at Chinchura, 61,62. His odious intrigues, 
ders Mr. Amyatt, 100. His where a considerable arma- 74, 80, 82 «., 88. He re- 
geiiei-als, aicled by Sura- ment lands from Batavia, deems his reputation by 
roo, totally defeated by the and commences hostilities, combating valiantly in alli- 
English atGeriah, 101. His 83 — 8.5. Treaty; farewell ance with Col. Calliaud, 97. 
camp of Oodwa forced, ih. visit of Clive, 88, 89. Pursues the Naib of Pur- 
Monghir besieged and taken, ni.s son Meeran, victorious neali, and is killed by light- 
ib. The Nabob commands at Patna against Shah Alum, ning iu his tent, ib. 
the execution of Mr. Ellis is killed by lightning ; his Meerut, military post at, ii. 
and 1 50 English taken at troops return to Moorsheda- 1 23 

Patna ; the adventurer Sum- had, and threaten the Na- Mclloonce, in Ava, battle of, 
roo savagely fulfils this man- bob’s life, 97. A conspiracy ii. 316, 317. Prince Mcmi- 
date, ib. Co-ssim Ali quits abetted by Mr. Vansittart aboo defeated, .31 7, .318 
Patna, joins Shah Alum and under pretence of Meer Jaf- Mergui, a territory ceded by 
Soujah-Dowlah ; they are fier’s incapacity, ib. Col. Ava at the x>aoificatiou, ii. 
defeated under the walls of Calliaud surrounds the Na- .322 

Patna by Major Carnac ; bob’s palace, who is forced Mem, Mount, fables as to this 
negotiate in vain, and seek to resign to his son-in-law hill, and other matters, ii. 196 
refuge in Oude, 101, 102. Meer Cossim Ali, and is Metcalfe, Sir Charles, ^Resi- 
Cossim Ali, a fugitive in conveyed to Calcutta, 97, 98. dent at Delhi, ii. 212,333, 
constant danger of being be- The council agaiu turns to .337 

trayed, 102, 10.3 Meer Jaflier, who consents Mcwattecs, hill robbers, ii. 

Meer Jaffier Khan, general by treaty to the cession that 115, 118, 134 ct 
and treasurer of Suraj-u- Meer Cossim had made, aMhugs, a predatory tribe of 
Powlah, at the' taking of lOO. He grants commercial Burmese, ii. 1 78 
Calcutta, i. 38, 39. Defeats immunities from all duties Michellxirnc, Sir hklward, y 
the ruler of Purneah, 42. except that on s It, z6. He 1604, a licence granted 
His ambition to reign, 50 — sends to all his provinces for in violation of the E. I. C. 
53. Iu disgrace, 53. Inter- trewps, as rightful Nabob, charter, i. 2 
view with Mr. Watts at and joins the English, 101. Middleton, Mr., executes 
M(X)r6hedabad, ib. Prepares His restoration ; negotiation certain orders of Mr. Hast- 
to defend his strong palace, of Soujah Dowlah proves ings at Arcot, i. 143. His 
55. His equivocal conduct, fruitless, 102. He dies in instructions as to Rolnlciirid, 
and contradictory letters to 176.5, 103. His sons Syef- 159. His correspondence 
Col. Clive, 56, 57. He with- al-Dowla and Muharek-aJ- demanded by the majority 
draws his cavalry at Plas- Dowla (successively) reign, in the Council, who recall 
sey, in accordance with en- 1.39 him, 162, 165. Is again the 

gagements entered into with Meer Jaffier’s brother seizes] Resident at Lucknow, 173. 
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ow Begum, 
evidence, 


ri, SirtH., his fleet 


by \ 
cfen and M 


Turks at 
la, by the 
le coast of 


Portuguese coast of 

India, i. 2 'jfA 
Middleton, Dr.,jpst Protes- 
tant bishop, e^blishes the 
“ Bishop’s (]ol^e” at Cal- 
cutta, ii. 195 

Midiiapore, province of, i. 
98. Ceded to the English, 
99 

Mildenhall, Sir John, his mis- 
sion to the Mogul, i. 2 
Miles, Colonel, subdues Ta- 
voy and Mergui, ii. 295 
Miller, J^t.-Col., serves witli 
Ochterlony, ii. 198, 199 
Minchin, Capt., at Calcutta, 
i. 37 

Minnee Begum, appointed 
dewan of Arcot, i, 144. Her 
dismissal by the (Calcutta 
Council, 1 08 : — Aarrative, 
211—216,283 

Minto, Lord (Sir Gilbert 
Elliot), ii. 154. Governor- 
General, 155, 1.jG. He lands 
at Madras, 167, 181. He 
accompanies the Expedition 
to Batavia, 185—- 187. His 
Administration {desf'ribed 
viuler the. several topics^ in 
this Index) fi’om 1807 until 
1813, when he sailed for 
England, 171—192, 197 
\lrzapoor, on the Ganges, i. 


Vfoc2lh, the Englisli visit, i. 2 
Moez-eddin, Emperor, de- 
throned by his nephew Fe- 
roksir, i. 10 

Vfogul, embassy from Eng- 
land to the Great, i. 2. His 
finnan permits English fac- 
ories to be established, ih. 
Ilistory of celebrated Mo- 
gnl emperors of Delhi and 
India, 3, 6, 10. Conquests 
in India ,by new Mogul in- 


vaders, .3. Decline of the debts, wars, &c., 116, 117, 

power of the emperors of 225 et seq., 232. His sons, 

Delhi, 5, 10, 17. March 117. Conquers the Mara- 

of an English force into wars, and also, in alliance 

their territories, 5. The Mo- with Madras troops, the city 
gul desirous of substituting and sovereignty of Tanjore, 
IJd-Dieu in the Deccan in- 118. His death, ii. 28 
stead of Salibut Jung, 27. Mohammed tlie Gaurian, his 
His court at Delhi, 50, 80. conquest of Delhi and Hin- 
The Shah Zada, his eldest dustaii, liis assassination, i. 3 
son, 78 — 82. His vizier oh- Mohammed Kooly Khan, 
tains the Mogul’s sanction lord of Allahabad, i, 78 
for an English factory at Mohammed Kcza Khan ap- 
Delhi, 82. The authority pointed naib-subali, or sub- 
of the Suzerain of India had nabob, to IMujeem-ul-Dow- 
in 1760 no longer more lah in Bengal, i. 105. For 
than a shadowy existence, the sake of his supposed 
89. The Mogul emperor, wealth, on the report of 
murdered by his vizier, is Nuneoinar, the Council of 
succeeded by his son Zada (’alcutta order Warren Hast- 
iindcr tlie name of Shah ing.s to send him prisoner U) 
Alum, 96. lleign and cam- Calcutta, 140 — 147. His 
paigiis, treaties, &c. of Shah acquittal, 147, 171. Mr. 
Alum, i. 96 — 103; ii. 18. Hastings accused by Niiii- 
[For the “Mogul,” see Alum, comar of having for large 
&c.] presents procured thcacquit- 

Moguls, Mohammedan tribes tal, 165, 167, 246 
of, i. 3, 5, 6. . Turbulent Mohamm(*d Shah, tlie Mogul 
hordes long established in empire wasted in his reign, 
Upper India, ii. 32 i. 10 

Mohammed Ali, (nabob of Mohammedan conquerors of 
the Carnatic,) flies to Tri- Hindustan, &c., i. 3, 111 
chiuopoly, i. 15, 65, His Mohammcddiis, and Mogul 
overtures to the French, 17. Tartars, their dominion in 
He is supported by the Eng- India, laws, religion, &c., i. 
lish Council, tb. This na- 3, 10, 21 ; ii. 7, 30 
bob refuses his former pro- Mohobah, a strong position 
inise of Trichinopoly to the of the Nagas, or banditti, 
ruler of Mysore, 24. Siege near, ii. 118 
of Trichinopoly, 26. Revolt Mohunpersaud, prosecutor of 
of his guard, and the Nabob ‘s rajah Nuncomar, i. 280 
march with Laurence to- Moira, ISee Manjuess of Hast- 
wards Tanjore, 27. Is again ings. 
besieged by the French in Mokundra Pass, the, ii. 119 
Trichinopoly, 65. His ca- Mollegoddy, prime minister 
valry inefficient near Ma- of tlie rajah of Kandy, his 
dras, and defection of his cruelties, ii. 269. Is wounded, 
brother, ib. The territory in action, by Hook’s division, 
of Mohammed invaded and ib. He repairs to the Eng- 
laid waste by the Nizam, lish camp, Vietrays the Ra- 
the new nabob of the Dec- juli’s confidence, is disgraced, 
can, Hyder from Mysore, &c., 271,. 272. Conduct of, 
&c., 1 1 2— 117. This prince 27 5 
mostly styled, frpm his capi- Molueca Isles visited by Ca- 
tal, the^Nabob of Arcot ^ his vendish, i.- L Spices of the 
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’ }tldluccas» 4. Conciuered by 
the English, ii. 33, 185 
Monabjee, the Tanjore gene- 
^tsAf beheads Chanda Sdheb,| 
i 24. Joins Major Lau- 
' mee, 27 

I0r<^eer-n-Dowla, naib of Al 
&c., i. 154 

Monghir, royal residence of 
. Second Shah Alum, i. 
iw ft. He makes it his ca- 
pital; it surrenders after| 
](dne days' open trenches, 
the enraged nal)ob re- 1 
- fires to Patna, loi. Muti- 
' nous spirit of officers of the] 
gmy crushed by Lord Clive, 
fkt, 108, 109 

Honkhund, a General of tlic 
nabob of Bengal, defeated by 
' Clive, i. 42. Leaves a gar- 
rison in Fort William, and 
^es towards Moorshedabad, 

' 43. Joins in a conspiracy, 
aOi 55 

Monro, Major Hector, as- 
sumes the command of the 
ibrees at Patna, i. 102. As] 
mutiny and desertions ex 
listed among the troops, he 
retbrmed his army in disci- 
pline by a terrible example, 
^ He then led them against 
' army of Soujnh-Dowlah, 
wMch no dispersed, taking 
1 30 cannon, £5. Major- Ge- 
nirttti commands the forces 
at Madras, 119. On Haillie’s 
catastrophe at Conjeveram, 
‘Ipm^ro retreats in confusion 
to Madras, 183, 184 

General, ii. 235 
n, Colonel, member of| 
nl at Calcntta, i. 130, 
168, 293. His death, 
Lady Anne^Monson, 

Colonel (a relative 
ft iite foregoing), storms the 
of AlLGhur, 
m Encamps near Kotta, 
01 % pa Chumbul, and, me- 
‘ by Holkat^s army, 
r retreat 




— 121. ‘See p. 119. 

Services of, 127. He assumes 
the command in the battle of 
Dceg, on Gen. Fraser’s be- 
ing wounded by a cannon- 
ball, ii. 12.^. He routs the' 
Mahratta infantry, ih. 
Monsoon of the Indian Ocean, | 
i. 42, 190 
Moiitresor, Lt.-Col., attacked 
by Tippoo Sail), his sepoysl 
gallantly defend themselves 
until Gen. Stuart arrives, ii. 
47. Conduct of, 181 
Moonloll, a chief seit of Bcn-| 
gal, i. 55 
Moorshedabad, the nabob of 
Bengal’s forces collected at 
i. 32, 43. Mr. Watts, resi- 
dent at, 32, 46. Conspiracy 
at, 50, 53. (’olonel Clive 
marches upon, 55, 80. Ex- 
traordinary scene and cere- 
monies in the royal palace,' 
60, 61. Transactions, re- 
volutions, ctipture and re- 
capture of this ancient ca-] 
pital of Bengal, 60, 64, 89, 
97, lOl, 103 
Moottoosaml% a claimant of| 
the Kandyan throne, in Cey- 
lon, ii. 258, 259, 262 
Morari Row, and a Mahratta] 
force at Arcot, i. 21, 23. 
His defection from the Eng-| 
lish to the Fi’ench cause, 2h. 
His offers to the Council of| 
Madras, 6.5 
Morningtou,Lord, his maiden 
speech in the 11. of Com- 
mons, i. 249; arrivi'S at Ma- 
dras as governor-^meral of 
India, ii. 35. Wellesley, 


Mow, town of, ii. 247 
Muharek-al-Dowla, nabob of| 
Arcot, i. 139, 146; ii. 20. 
His death, ii. 22 
Mukwanpoor, fort and stock- 
ade at, ii. 199. Battle of, 
gained by Ochterlony over 
the desperate Gorkhas, 199, 
200 

Mundissoor, treaty of, ii. 
249 , 



Munnipoor, ' 
Company 

Munro, Coi’v .John, 
180 18 4 


- , Sir|,*’j ‘anas, g. 


of Madras 327 
Murray, Cj Advances from 
Gn/erat /"./nst llolkar, ii. 
no, 23.5 V, 

Muscat, Imojii of, ii. 19(J 
Mussulnianjr tlieii* i)ower in 
India, rjjgion, manners, &c 
i. 3, 10, 'id, et passim. 

Mutiny of the army-officers in 
Bengal, i. 108. Question as 
to the extension of the “ Mu- 
tiny Act” to our Indian pos- 
sessions, 109. Mutiny and 
massacie at Vellore, ii. 

166. Of the Madras army, 
its origin, See. 172 — 183. Of 
the Bengal arm} , .3.30 
Miitra, on the Jumna, ii. 121 
Muzuffer Jung, his captivity, 
i. 1.5. Released, be succeeds 
Nazir Jung in rule over the ^ 
Deccan, 1 7. Is slain in ac- 
tion with the Patans, ih. 
M}«;ore, lajah of, reinforces 
Major lianrence, i. 2.3, 24. 
Discontented with the na- 
bob, he joins the French un- 
der Dupleix, 26. H}der 
All, 92. Hyder defeats th 
rajdh of Mysore, and esta- 
blishes his own authority in 
that kingdom. 111 — 11 5. 
Treaty, 115. Territories of, 
invaded by the Peisliwa and 
his Mahratta cavalry, Pr). 
New war, 181 et i>Lq. '^hc*' 
kingdom threatened by^the 
English and the Hindi S of 
Malabar, &c., 1 97 — 20<^. Eh- 
graving of Mysorean ca- 
valry, 201. Description of 
Tippoo’s territory, fortresses, 
&;c., ii. 7. Campaigns of 
Cornwallis in, 11 et seq. 
Peace dictated by the go- 
vernor-general, 1 5. Division 
of the ceded provinces among i 
the allies, 16. Fall of Se-^ 
ringapatam, and conquest of 
this kingdom by the Eng^ 
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of theiNcgrais island, embouchure | 
, I aeqittvflf and re-j of the Irawaddi, ii. 292 
iJded totJK Vestiurces Neinawur, the great Piudar- 
Mj. I. (jfflpany, (j8.| ree i*eiidezvous in Malwa, ii. 
, 'jMysorl!^ a terri-| 208— 210 
io ^ granted toT^youtbful Nepaul, tocblc expedition to 
[Mdha Itaja, eU^^®d to the aid the Rajah against a 
j ancient throne ances- Gorkha chief, i. 111. Ne-^ 
itors, (j7, (*U. SplondiahS gotiations of Lord MintOi 
army of freebjwcrs over- -with, ii. 177. Its 600 miles 
thrown byWeAlley, 69— of rugged frontier, ii. 197, | 
74. Improved f%^ition of 198. This territory littlcj 
this territoiy undeWSir .\r- known to the English, 198.! 


this territoiy undtWSir .\r- known to the English, 198. 
llmr AVellesky’s auspices, Lord Moira’s first campaign 
112, 113 totally unsuccessful, and 

ends in defeat by theGorkhas, 
.Vadih Shah, Persian con- lA. Second campaign under i 


queror of Delhi, i. 10 
Nagas, a bandit race, ii. 118 


( Ichterlony', his forces, lA. 
He passes a formidable stock- 


Nagore, despoiled in p.irt by ade by a pass discovered 


Lally’s hussars, i. 70 


tlie hill-tops. 


Vagpoor, city of, its central (iains a considerable advan- 
pobition in Hritish India, i. tage at Mukwanpoor, ih. 
176 ; ii. 104. Treaty of. Forces th(‘ Ne])aulese from 
211. Coraiiiotions e\cited the fort of llureehunpoor, 
by Apa Sahel) in, 21% 219, 200. The rajah is so far 
Battles of Nagpoor, 220 — huribled by Maj.-Gen. Och- 
222. R.ijah Apa Saheb do- terloiiy as to sign a treaty 


posed, 2 ‘19 et btq. 

Vanah Furnavese, Mahratta, 
ii. 21, 25 


advantageous, as to the fron- 
tier and territory, to the 
English, 200 , 201. A resi- 


Vapier, Sir Charles, nuirehcs dent established by this peaee 
on Hyderabad, ii. 398, His at Catmandoo, the Nepaul 
ictofies over the Aineei-s, eapital, 201. Envoys from 
i6. Is made governor of Nepaul had been sent at the 


Sinde, 399 

Vassuck, on the Godavery, 
ii.' 238 


comnienceinent to the Chi- 
nese emperor to alarm him 
as to the approach of the 


S^ation, Major, charges the English to his Himalayan 
(mrkhas with the bayonet at frontier, ii. 201. A Chinese 
iSikwanpoor, ii. 200 army arrives on the frontier 


army arrives on the frontier 


Vafir Jung, ruler of the after conclusion of the treaty, 
Di *can, i. 1.5. His victory, and the Chinese general (or 
it. ^lis feeble character, 16. mandarin), a just and pru- 
Slain by his Patan auxili- dent man, finding the ra^ 


aries, ih. 


jah’s reports false, reproves 


^eed. Colonel, routs Meer the Nepaulese and marches 
Khan’s division near Bhurt- home, 201, 202. Monejr, an 
poor, ii. 1 29. The Maj.-Gen. essential to warfare, obtained 
accompanies Lord Lake’s ex- at Lucknow by the gov.- 
pedition to the Indus, 133 general, 203 

fegapatam, Dutch town, Nerbudda, river, i. 176; ii. 
coast of Coromandel, i. 75. 171, 208, 212—214, 247 
Surrenders to the English, Newton, Major^ in Caehhr, ' 
186,191 tL284 , , 


Nichol], 

shalghur, n. 120 . v 

Nicholson, Capt, 
dition, i. 5 ' 

Nicol, LieutfCoL, on 
against the Nepauh^ 

198 

Nizam Ali, rebels in the 
can against his brother 
but Jiuig, i. 77. 
him, and, upon healing od 
the treaty of Paris, wmeh: t 
recognised Salibut, caasd^^ 
him to be put to death, ijigp , 
The new nabob is 
known in history as “the ' 
Nizam,” 112. Defeated at 
Trinomalee, he treats wftli’' 
the English, 1 1 3. Diamond 
sent by the Nizam, through < 
the care of Mr. Hastings, to 
George III., 2.53. Treaty^oH 
Lord Cornwallis witli the' 
Nizam of the Deccan, ii, 

He joins the English near' 
beringapatam, 13. His 
quisitions in Mysore by the 
pacification, 16. A BritMi 
subsidiary force granted to 
the ruler of the Deccan, X!,'' 
His disputes with tlie MsJi- 
rattos, 1 7, 23. Doulut Kao 
Scindiali defeats the Nijsain* 
who cedes territory to the 
Mahratta, 24, 2.5. Rebemofll 
of his son Ali Jah, ,ib,, 28* 
His nepliew Darah Jah*' 26; 
He is discontented with Kays ^ 
moud and the French in hie 
service, 36. They ajn 
missed, by the able 
anceof General Harris, 6t8. ; 
Mutiny of the Nizam's troi^^ , 
for pay is qnepad hyjinat' 
English, 39. His smzi; 
under Major AK^ 
rected upon 
Acquires certain 
territories, 6fi. lia jg&inK 
English and the 
agatnsic 







